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ICbe  fIDarcb  of  lEvente 


PRESIDENT  TAFT  presented  to  Con- 
gress a  clear-cut  plan  of  tariff  revision. 
The  main  thing  to  remember,  he 
said,  in  substance,  is  the  necessity  of  revenue, 
which  must  be  produced  along  protective  lines 
by  imposing  duties  that  shall  cover  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  manufacture  here  and 
the  cost  of  manufacture  abroad.  Thus  the 
President  is  definite,  and  he  is  sincere. 

But  definiteness  and  sincerity  began  and 
ended  with  him.  The  Payne  bill,  as  it  passed 
the  House,  showed  no  consistent  or  serious 
effort  to  carry  out  this  programime.  It  is 
a  jumble  —  a  log-rolling  jumble  of  the  same 
old  sort  —  with  some  good  features,  of  course, 
but  some  of  the  schedules  go  up  and  some 
come  down,  higgledy-piggledy,  many  of  them, 
according  to  the  beneficiaries'  wishes,  and 
few  of  them  with  reference  to  the  needs  of 
the  consumer;  and  nobody  knows  by  how 
much  the  revenue  from  customs  duties  would 
be  increased  by  it. 

Nor  has  anybody  a  clear  notion  what  the 
bill  will  be  when  the  Senate  shall  have  done 
with  it,  and  it  shall  have  been  log-rolled  in 
conference. 

All  that  is  yet  made  clear  is  that  the  country 
is  very  much  more  concerned  to  have  a  bill 
passed  and  the  uncertainty  ended  than  it 
is  to  have  any  particular  kind  of  bill.  There 
is  no  considerable,  public,  moral  earnestness 
about  the  subject.  This  may  mean  that 
sincere  tariff  reformers  think  that  it  would 
be  time  lost  to  take  up  the  subject  seriously  with 
this  Congress;  or  it  may  mean  that  the  people 
prefer   to   go   on   with   their   business   under 
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any  kind  of  a  tariff  rather  than  suffer  suspense. 
Whatever  the  reason,  this  bill  and  this  dis- 
cussion have  not  brought  any  moral  forces 
into  action.  It  is,  therefore,  little  more  than 
a  political  play,  in  spite  of  the  President's 
sincerity  and  earnestness.  The  Republican 
party  can  say  "Have  we  not  reformed  the 
tariff?"  And  the  Democratic  party  can  say, 
"See  how  you  reformed  the  tariff!"  and 
each  will  be  satisfied  with  its  political  cry. 
Political  cries  seem  all  that  wiJl  come  of  the 
extra  session. 

But  one  thing  more  must  come  now  or  come 
soon,  and  that  may  prepare  the  way  for  a  real 
reform  of  the  tariff  at  some  later  time.  Another 
source  of  revenue  must  be  found.  The 
President  commended  a  national  inheritance 
tax,  to  which  much  objection  has  been  made 
because  so  many  of  the  states  already  levy 
an  inheritance  tax.  But  this  or  an  income 
tax  or  some  similar  tax  must  be  levied  before 
any  sweeping  revision  can  be  made  in  the 
tariff.  Meantime  we  shall  have  nothing  but 
political  and  log-rolling  changes,  certainly 
not  any  consistent  revision. 

The  whole  discussion  of  the  tariff  this 
spring  and  summer  has  proved  that,  during 
the  period  of  unusual  and  unprecedented  pros- 
perity, the  people  have  not  seriously  thought 
of  the  income  or  of  the  expenses  of  the 
National  Government;  and  we  are  yet  in  a 
mood  far  too  complacent  and  self-satisfied. 
Are  we  not  rich?  Why,  then,  should  we 
bother  ourselves  with  such  things?  The 
trouble  with  this  mood  is  the  shock  of  the 
inevitable  awakening. 
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SENOR   JOAQUIN    SOROLLA  Y   BASTIDA 
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THE  ALASKA  -  YUKON  -  PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 

TO  BE  HELD  FROM  JUNE  TO  OCTOBER  AT  SEATTLE,  WASH.,  IN   SIGHT   OF   THE   SNOW-CAPPED    OLYMPICS   AND    MT.    RAINIER 

[See  "  The  March  0/ £vents"] 


THE    "NIMROD,"    LIEUTENANT    SHACKLETON'S    SHIP 


LIEUTENANT  SHACKLETON   (IN  THE  WHITE  CAP)  AND  THE  CREW  OE  THE  "NIMROD" 

HE  WENT  NEARER  THE  SOUTH  POLE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  EXPLORER  HAS  EVER  BEEN  TO  EITHER  POLE 
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THE  MAXIM  SILENCER 

THE    UPPER     PICTURE   SHOWS   A   CROSS-SECTION    OF    THE    ATTACHMENT;     THE   SECOND 
SHOWS  IT  IN  PLACE  ON  AN  ARMY  RIFLE;    AND  THE  THIRD   SHOWS  THE  MILITARY  TESTS 
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MR.   J.    A.    D.    McCL  RDV    IN    THE    "SILVER    DART"    AT    BADDECK,    X.    S. 

WHICH    MADE    A    SUCCESSFUL    FLIGHT    OVER   A    COURSE   TWENTY    MILES   LONG 
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THE  WRIGHT  AEROPLANE  AT  PAU,  FRANCE 


THE  UPPER  LEFTHAND  PICTURE  SHOWS  MR.  WRIGHT  AND  KING  ALFONSO  OF  SPAIN 
SEATED  IN  THE  MACHINE  AND  THE  RIGHTHAND  PICTURE  SHOWS  HIM  AND  KING  EDWARD 
OF   ENGLAND    EXAMINING    IT.      THE   LOWER   PICTURE   SHOWS  THE  MACHINE  IN   FLIGHT 

[See  "  The  March  of  Events  "] 


BISHOP  JAMES  MILLS  THOBURN 

FOR  FIFTY  YEARS  A  MISSIONARY  IN  INDIA 


[See  "  The  March  of  Efents  "] 


DR.  LEANDER  STARR  JAMESON 

ONE   OF   THE   LEADERS   IN   THE   CONFEDERATION   OF   THE   SOUTH   AFRICAN   PROVINCES   INTO   ONE  COLONY 
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PENSIONS! 

THERE  is  no  hope,  or  danger,  of  any- 
sweeping  change  in  the  tariff  till 
the  people  wake  up  again,  as  they  woke  up  at 
Mr.  Cleveland's  call,  to  the  moral,  or  immoral, 
quality  of  uneven  taxation.  And,  when  the 
people  awake  again,  they  may  ask  not  only 
about  the  Government's  income  but  also  about 
the  Government's  expenditures. 

If  we  were  not  incomparably  rich  and  pros- 
perous, and  consequently  immoderately  patri- 
otic and  indifferent,  we  should  ask,  for  instance, 
why  we  are  spending  160  millions  a  year  in 
pensions. 

But  who  is  there  to  ask  such  a  question? 
Not  the  party  in  power  surely.  And  the 
party  out  of  power  has  lost  its  courage  and 
has  no  leadership.  For  this  reason,  we 
go  on  discussing  only  various  ways  of 
increasing  the  revenue  and  saying  nothing 
serious  about  decreasing  the  expenditure, 
even  when  everybody  knows  that  a  large 
part  of  the  pension  fund  is  a  fraud  and  noth- 
ing else.  Even  the  gentle  party  of  the  olive- 
branch,  which  cries  out  loudly  against  the 
building  of  every  new  battleship,  lacks  the 
courage  to  say  that  the  pension  waste  is  a 
crime  worse  than  war.  War  merely  kills 
men.    Fraud  saps  their  character. 

THE  REBOUND  FROM  CORPORATION  BAITING 

THE  great  problem  of  the  regulation  of 
corporations  will  remain  with  us  through 
a  long  series  of  further  experiments  —  wise 
and  foolish  —  until  we  solve  it  in  some  fairly 
good  working  fashion.  We  have  not  reached 
that  stage  yet.  But  there  is  now  a  distinct 
rebound  from  the  hindering  and  practically 
confiscatory  experiments  of  the  last  few  years. 
It  is,  therefore,  worth  while  to  review  these 
in  a  brief  way. 


To  go  no  further  back  than  1906,  in  that  year 
Ohio,  Virginia,  and  Maryland  adopted  laws 
limiting  passenger  rates,  except  in  minor  cases, 
to  two  cents  a  mile.  Similar  bills  were  agitated 
in  at  least  nine  other  states,  most  of  which 
had  railroad  commissions  abundantly  qualified 
and  empowered  to  determine  the  propriety  of 
such  rates  and  to  enforce  them.  Arkansas 
compelled  every  railroad  train  passing  through 
a  town  within  half  a  mile  of  the  state  line  to  stop 
for  passengers  unless  it  stopped  within  three 
hundred  feet  on  the  other  side  of  the  line. 


In  1907,  the  passion  for  the  arbitrary  fixing 
of  rates  became  almost  national.  Recommen- 
dations for  such  regulation  by  legislation  were 
made  by  the  Governors  of  Alabama,  California, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  Maximum 
rates  for  passenger  traffic  —  generally  two 
cents  a  mile  —  were  urged  by  the  Governors 
of  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas; 
and  laws  were  passed  by  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  Maximum  rates 
for  particular  articles  of  freight  were  also 
enacted  in  Alabama,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  and 
North  Dakota.  Meanwhile  Alabama  took  a 
leaf  from  the  experience  of  North  Carolina, 
Florida,  Arkansas,  and  Georgia,  and  passed 
statutes  requiring  substantially  immediate  pay- 
ment by  the  railroads  of  all  claims  for  damages; 
under  very  heavy  penalties. 

The  spleen  of  the  legislatures  was  not 
exhausted  upon  the  railroads.  Other  corpora- 
tions received  the  same  hostile  attention.  As 
early  as  1903,  Texas  passed  laws  relieving 
persons  purchasing  goods  of  a  trust  from 
liability  to  pay  for  them  and  requiring  every 
corporation  that  owned  or  leased  the  patent 
on  a  machine  to  offer  such  machines  for  sale 
instead  of  reserving  them  for  exclusive  use. 
In  1905,  Arkansas  not  only  relieved  persons 
purchasing  goods  of  a  trust  from  liability  to 
pay  therefor,  but  also  authorized  such  per- 
sons to  recover  from  the  trust  any  money  or 
value  which  they  had  paid  on  account  of  the 
purchase  price.  Arkansas  also  enacted  that 
in  the  prosecution  of  any  trust  the  prosecuting 
attorney  might  compel  any  non-resident  officer 
to  appear  with  its  books  and  papers  within 
six  days  and  the  necessary  time  required 
to  travel;  and,  in  the  event  of  failure  to  appear, 
judgment  might  be  rendered  against  the  trust. 

In  1907,  the  Governor  of  Texas  recom- 
mended a  law  empowering  the  Attorney- 
General  to  have  "full  and  free  access  to  all  the 
works,  plants,  offices,  books,  vouchers,  and 
papers"  of  any  corporation  doing  business  in 
Texas,  without  reference  to  whether  such  works, 
offices,  and  papers  are  within  the  state  or  with- 
out it.  Legislation,  in  accordance  with  this 
recommendation  was  adopted,  with  the  added 
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provision  that,  if  access  to  works,  offices,  and  tive  board  is  being  tried.     In  1903,  ten  states 

papers  outside  the  state  were  denied,   judg-  enacted     statutes    giving     to     their     railroad 

ment  might  be  rendered  against  the  trust.     At  commissions  increased  powers  to  fix  freight  and 

the  same  time,   Texas  increased  the  penalty  passenger  rates,  and  to  supervise  the  details 

for  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  to  imprison-  of  the  operation.     These  states  were  Kansas, 

ment  for  ten  years.  Arkansas,  Florida,  Missouri,  North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina,   North   Dakota,   Texas,   Vir- 

^^  ginia,  Wisconsin.     In  general,  these  laws  were 

In   those   states   where    the   severest   legis-  in  the  right  direction.     In  1905,  the  powers 

lation    was    enacted,    the    operation    of    the  of    the    railroad    commissions    were    greatly, 

existing  railroads  shows  scarcely  a  net  profit  and  in  the  main  wisely,  increased  in  Georgia, 

and   the   extension   of   railroad  building   and  Minnesota,  Illinois,  California,  South  Carolina, 

improvement    was    made    practically    impos-  Kansas,  Indiana,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin, 

sible.     The    loss    already    suffered    from    the  In  1906,  Ohio,  Nebraska,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 

two-cent-fare   legislation    has  been   estimated  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  Wisconsin  in- 

at  $125,000,000.     The  present  depression  in  creased  still  further  the  powers  of  their  railroad 

the  steel  trade  is  generally  attributed  to  the  commissions.     In   1907,  railroad  commissions 

decline    in    construction     and     the    reduced  were  either  created  or  vested  with  increased 

orders   for   railroad    equipment.     The   Attor-  powers  in  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana, 

ney-General    of    Missouri    recently    declared  Iowa,    Kansas,    Minnesota,    North    Carolina, 

that   the   enforcement  of  the   anti-trust  laws  Missouri,     North     Dakota,     South     Dakota, 

of   that   state   would   drive   out   corporations  Alabama,      Colorado,      Montana,      Pennsyl- 

which  were  now  doing  one-third  of  the  total  vania.    New    York,    New    Jersey,     Nevada, 

business  of  the  state.  Michigan,     Nebraska,     and     Oregon.      The 

Meanwhile,  some  of  these  laws  were  brought  strength  of  this  new  wholesome  movement 
before  the  courts.  In  1906,  the  United  States  was  illustrated  in  New  York  in  1907  by  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  unconstitutional  the  veto  of  the  so-called  Two-Cent-Fare  Bill, 
Texas  statutes  compelling  railroads  to  fur-  and  by  the  enactment  of  a  Public  Utilities 
nish  a  certain  number  of  cars  on  a  specified  Law,  vesting  in  two  commissions  the  regulation 
date.  In  1908,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl-  of  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  state, 
vania  declared  unconstitutional  the  two-cent-  Regulation  by  an  administrative  board  has 
fare  law  of  that  state.  In  the  same  year,  commanded  the  respect  of  the  courts.  In  1908, 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  declared  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
unconstitutional  the  rate  acts  adopted  by  refused  to  permit  the  Federal  courts  to  inter- 
Minnesota  and  North  Carolina,  on  the  ground  fere  with  the  rulings  of  the  railroad  com- 
that  they  were  confiscatory  and  that  the  mission  in  Virginia  until  the  remedy  of  the 
enormous  penalties  which  they  imposed  were  appeal  provided  by  the  act  creating  the  com- 
unjust.  Litigation  regarding  the  constitu-  mission  had  been  completely  exhausted, 
tionality  of  the  two-cent-fare  legislation  is  Regulation  by  an  administrative  board  pro- 
pending  in  half  a  dozen  other  states,  and  sev-  ceeds  upon  information  and  knowledge  gained 
eral  decisions  of  the  lower  courts  —  notably  from  investigation  and  careful  inquiry  on  all 
in  Missouri  —  have  held  such  rates  to  be  sides  of  the  case.  Regulation  by  legislative 
confiscatory.  The  most  drastic  of  the  anti-  act  proceeds  without  definite  information, 
trust  legislation  has  been  even  more  discredited.  It  is  not  difficult  to  prophesy  which  of  these 
During  the  past  six  years,  anti-trust  laws  two  modes  will  prevail.  Regulation  by  an 
in  five  states  have  been  declared  by  the  high-  administrative  board,  if  fairly  tried,  will 
est  courts  to  be  unconstitutional  because  they  supersede  regulation  by  legislation  just  as 
discriminated  unfairly  against  corporations  surely  as  the  civilized  trial  by  court  and  jury 
and  in  favor  of  certain  privileged  classes  in  has  superseded  the  law  of  retaliation. 

the  community. 

REGAINING  AND  SAVING  THE  PUBLIC  LAND 

PERHAPS    the    most    interesting    of    the 
minor  activities  of  the    Government    is 

turned    to    a   more   conservative   kind.     The  the  movement  to  restore  to  the  public  domain 

experiment  of  regulation  by  an  administra-  many   thousands   of   acres   of   Western  land 
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now  held  by  private  parties,  and  obtained 
from  the  Government  under  false  pretenses. 
Ex-Secretary  Garfield  stated  that  the  cases 
under  immediate  consideration  involve  prop- 
erty worth  $110,000,000.  Judge  Ballinger, 
the  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shows  signs 
of  pushing  the  movement  with  all  possible 
force. 

One  of  the  more  than  30,000  cases  in  hand  is 
the  case  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  interests, 
and  the  block  of  4,600  acres  of  coal  land  which 
they  were  accused  of  obtaining  through ''dummy 
applicants."  The  full  truth  about  this  case 
is  not  on  record;  for  the  company,  recognizing 
the  situation,  settled  it  out  of  court.  The 
land  has  been  reconveyed  to  the  Government; 
$33,000  has  been  paid  for  coal  so  far  mined 
out  of  it,  and  the  company  will  lose  about 
$90,000  paid  for  the  land. 

A  million  dollars  a  year  is  the  new  appro- 
priation for  agents  to  ferret  out  and  watch 
all  the  cases  of  improper  land  transactions; 
and  it  seems  a  small  price  to  pay  for  such 
protection. 

PREVENTIVE  FIRE  INSURANCE  FOR  FORESTS 

THE  United  States  Government  experts 
who  investigated  the  forest  fires  in 
Michigan  last  summer  report  a  loss  of 
$28,502,697.  This  includes  the  value  of  the 
timber  and  of  property  destroyed  and  the 
money  spent  in  fighting  the  fires.  About 
1,000,000  feet  of  timber  were  burned,  which  is 
about  the  yearly  cut  in  that  state  and  about 
one-tenth  of   its   standing   timber. 

Years  ago,  there  used  to  be  boiler  explosions 
which  caused  great  damage  and  loss  of  life. 
A  few  explosions  occur  now,  but  not  many, 
because  most  steam  boilers  are  insured,  and 
the  insurance  companies  find  it  cheaper  to 
inspect  them  and  to  see  that  they  do  not  explode 
than  to  pay  the  damages  of  explosions.  For 
example,  in  a  year  when  the  total  disburse- 
ments of  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection 
and  Insurance  Company  were  $1,207,115.05, 
its  losses  were  $127,158.22.  Its  aim  is 
primarily  prevention,  not  indemnity. 

The  Forest  Service  estimates  from  its  investi- 
gations and  experience  that  the  cost  of  main- 
taining an  efficient  ranger  force  that  should 
keep  the  fire  loss  at  a  minimum  would  be 
between  one  and  a  half  and  five  cents  an 
acre  per  year,  varying  with  the  kind  of  forest 
and  the  topography  of  the  country.  Preven- 
tive fire  insurance  applied  to  our  forests  would 


be  a  very  effective  way  of  decreasing  the  need- 
less loss  in  our  diminishing  lumber  supply. 

A  REMARKABLE  GROUP  OF  LEADERS 

THE  universities  of  Michigan  and  Minne- 
sota are  each  looking  for  presidents, 
to  succeed  Dr.  Angell  and  Dr.  Northrup, 
who  have  served  long  terms,  built  great  insti- 
tutions, and,  full  of  honors,  have  reached  the 
age  of  retirement. 

During  the  period  of  their  service,  the  state 
university,  especially  in  the  Middle  Western 
states,  has  proved  its  title  to  the  most  useful 
part  of  our  higher  educational  machinery. 
The  future  belongs  to  it.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  our  great,  privately  endowed  colleges 
and  universities  are  losing  influence,  but  only 
that  the  distinct  advances  made  in  educa- 
tional work  during  the  last  two  or  three 
decades,  both  in  breadth  and  in  depth  of 
influence,  have  been  made  by  the  state  insti- 
tutions. They  touch  the  people  more  directly 
and  reach  more  of  the  people  than  any  col- 
leges that  we  have  hitherto  had;  and  they 
are  just  discovering  the  methods  whereby  a 
great  state  school  may  quicken  the  intel- 
lectual life  and  help  the  industries,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  com- 
munity and  not  of  a  privileged  part  of  it  only. 

The  president  of  such  a  university,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  the  most  capable  high  ser- 
vant of  the  people.  There  is  no  other  ofhce 
like  it.  Once,  a  college  president  needed 
to  be  a  scholar,  and  later  the  need  came  that 
he  should  be  an  administrator,  also.  He 
must  yet  be  both  these,  but  much  more  besides. 
He  must  be  a  leader  of  almost  all  the  higher 
activities  of  the  people  —  a  leader  of  leaders. 

Men  in  these  states  now  look  to  their  univer- 
sities for  clear  thought  on  political  duties  and 
for  scientific  political  service;  they  look  for 
leadership  in  agriculture  and  in  stockbreeding; 
they  look  for  leadership  in  training  skilled 
craftsmen  as  well  as  engineers  and  lawyers 
and  physicians  and  veterinaries  and  teachers 
and  mistresses  of  housewifery;  and  these  uni- 
versities, through  the  public  schools  and  by 
"extension"  work,  are  beginning  to  reach  the 
thought  and  even  the  daily  work  of  great  masses 
of  men  and  women.  The  University  of  Wis- 
consin is  putting  up  a  scheme  of  buildings 
which  are  meant  to  accommodate  10,000 
resident  students;  and  this  is  regarded  as  a 
conservative  forecast  twenty  years  forward. 

Small    wonder,    then,    that    the    governing 
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boards  of  the  universities  of  Michigan  and 
Minnesota  find  their  task  a  difficult  one.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  invited  to  the  Minnesota  presi- 
dency, and  a  hundred  men  or  more  have  been 
under  discussion  for  these  high  posts. 

It  is  a  new  profession  —  to  call  it  so  — 
the  profession  of  general  high  leadership. 
Many  of  our  most  prominent  universities  have 
within  a  very  few  years  chosen  new  presidents 
—  Hadley,  of  Yale;  Butler,  of  Columbia; 
Wilson,  of  Princeton;  James,  of  Illinois; 
Alderman,  of  Virginia;  Van  Hise,  of  Wisconsin; 
Garfield,  of  Williams;  Houston,  of  Washing- 
ton (in  St.  Louis);  Mezes,  of  Texas;  Mitchell, 
of  South  Carolina;  Lowell,  of  Harvard. 
Most  of  these  were  chosen  from  the  faculties 
over  which  they  now  preside,  and  only  two 
of  them  had  had  extra-university  experience. 
Presidents  Lowell  and  Garfield  had  each  spent 
a  number  of  years  in  the  practice  of  the  law. 

Two  types  of  old-time  college  presidents 
have  utterly  gone  out  of  fashion  —  the 
preacher,  and  the  politician.  The  scholar 
in  government  and  economics  seems  now  to  be 
the  dominant  type.  But  the  main  quality 
called  for  is  the  leadership  of  men  —  a  large 
common  sense  and  some  constructive  imagina- 
tion. Among  these  college  presidents  just 
enumerated  are  at  least  three  very  strong  men, 
men  who  could  have  made  great  and  con- 
spicuous careers  in  politics  or  in  the  law  or 
in  industrial  life.  Taken  all  together,  they 
are  a  remarkable  group  of  leaders,  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  overvalue  their  influence 
upon  the  nation.  It  is  doubtful,  in  fact,  if  the 
same  number  of  men  could  be  chosen  from 
any  other  profession,  whose  influence  is  either 
so  wholesome  or  so  great.  Yet  a  still  higher 
degree  of  leadership  even  than  these  men  have, 
if  it  can  be  found,  is  demanded  by  such  new 
great  opportunities  as  the  universities  of  Michi- 
gan and  Minnesota  now  present  —  oppor- 
tunities to  direct  the  development  of  all  the 
people  of  great  commonwealths.  For  these 
state  universities  are  becoming  new  sorts  of 
tools  of  civilization.  They  are  not  merely 
colleges  to  train  youth.  They  are  become  the 
foremost  instruments  of  progress  both  in  the 
people's  thought  and  in  the  people's  well-being. 

HAVE  WE  YET  TRIED  POPULAR  EDUCATION? 

THERE  never  was  before  such  educa- 
tional unrest  as  there  is  now;  and  we 
are  coming  swiftly  into  radical  changes. 
One   reason   is   admirably   set   forth    in   Mr. 


Munroe's  forcible  article,  showing  how  the 
colleges  have  deflected  the  high  schools.  Other 
reasons  appear  as  soon  as  the  meaning  of  these 
few  figures  is  understood. 

WHAT    PROPORTION   OF    US    GO   TO    SCHOOL 


SCHOOL 

Number  of 
Students 

Percentasce 
of  Total 

Number  of 
Students 

Percentage 

of  Total 

Population 

of  United 

States 

Elementary  public. . . 
Elementary  private.. 
Secondary  high  public 
Secondary         prep, 
private 

16,069,305 

1,304,547 
771,687 

190,099 

149,700 
33,700 
63,256 

86.45 

7.02 

4-15 
1.02 

.805 
.18 

•34 
99.965 

18.4 
1.4 

.88 
.21 

Universities  an  d 

colleges 

Technological  schools 
Professional  schools. . 

•17 
•03 
•07 

Totals 

18,582,294 

21.16 

Total  population  of  United  States  (year  of  1908) 
—  87,189,392. 

The  meaning  is  that  American  education 
stops  in  the  elementary  schools  —  literally  in 
the  elementary  schools— for,  as  everybody 
knows,  a  large  part  of  the  pupils  never  even 
finish  their  course  in  these  schools. 

We  need  not  talk  about  "educating  the 
people,"  when  only  one-eighteenth  of  one  per 
cent,  of  all  students  attend  schools  of  tech- 
nology; when  only  four-fifths  of  one  per  cent, 
attend  colleges;  and  when  only  5  per  cent, 
attend  high  schools. 

We  must  start  again.  And  we  are  starting 
again.  There  are  most  instructive  and  inspir- 
ing changes  taking  place;  and  some  of  these 
changes  will  be  described  in  The  World's 
Work  forthwith,  number  after  number.  Two 
articles  in  preparation,  for  example,  will 
show  how  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  not 
content  to  teach  a  few  thousand  youth  who 
come  to  it,  but  is  extending  its  work  so  as  to 
reach  and  train  and  quicken  the  people  of 
the  whole  commonwealth.  This  is  a  new 
kind  of  institution  in  the  world.  Another 
article  will  explain  why  in  the  little  city  of 
Menomonie,  Wis.,  the  boys  do  go  through  the 
high  school,  not  dropping  out  in  the  primary 
grades.  The  high  school  gives  them  all 
something  worth  having. 

A  new  kind  of  education  —  that  is  what  we 
are  fast  moving  toward,  and  that 's  what  we 
must  have.  For,  in  fact,  we  have  been  fooling 
ourselves,    talking    in    patriotic    high    phrases 
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about  our  school  system,  when  all  the  while 
only  a  handful  of  youth  attend  school  beyond 
the  grades  wherein  the  three  R's  are  taught! 
We  talk  proudly  about  our  colleges,  which 
are  attended  by  only  one  pupil  out  of  every 
possible  125,  and  by  less  than  one  person  out 
of  every  500  of  the  population.  Popular  educa- 
tion? As  Mr.  Beecher  once  said  to  a  scoffer 
at  the  Christian  religion,  ''My  friend,  we 
have  never  yet  tried  it." 

TALES  OF  THE  TRAFFIC  MEN 

ONCE  every  week  a  big  ship  sails 
from  New  York  with  a  cargo  that 
is  of  more  than  passing  interest  because, 
in  its  make-up,  it  tells  the  story  of  the  traffic 
trials    of    the    big    transcontinental    railroads. 

Its  immediate  destination  is  Coatzacoalcos, 
a  port  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Mexico.  The 
ultimate  destination  of  the  cargo  is  San  Fran- 
cisco, Portland,  Tacoma,  or  Seattle. 

The  men  who  work  for  the  filling  of  these 
steamers  are  scattered  all  over  New  England 
and  the  Eastern  states,  and  at  times  they  go 
as  far  west  as  Milwaukee.  The  traffic  mana- 
ger of  the  line  has  recently  said  that  he  regularly 
takes  freight  from  as  far  out  as  the  Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh  line,  and  he  had  taken  starch 
from  Chicago,  radiators  from  Detroit,  books 
from  Milwaukee,  and  farm  implements  from 
South  Bend,  Ind.  He  carries  them  by  rail  to 
New  York,  ships  them  in  his  American- 
Hawaiian  steamers  to  Mexico,  carries  them 
thence  across  the  Isthmus  by  the  Tehuantepec 
Railroad,  and  puts  them  on  the  water  again 
at  Salina  Cruz,  to  lay  them  down  in  San 
Francisco,  or  any  other  port  of  the  Pacific. 

And  the  rate  he  charges  for  all  this  carrying 
and  transshipping  is  from  20  to  60  per  cent, 
lower  than  the  regular  rate  charged  by  the 
big  railroads  from  the  same  points  to  the  same 
points.  More  than  that,  the  time  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  is  twenty-five  days,  to 
Portland  thirty -five  days,  and  to  Seattle 
forty  days.  This  roundabout  journey  is  some- 
times made  really  more  quickly  than  the 
shorter  distance  is  made  by  the  railraads  with 
freight. 

The  capacity  of  the  ships  of  this  route 
is  about  225,000  tons  a  year.  When  a  ship 
lands  her  cargo  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Mexico, 
the  traffic  over  the  new  Tehuantepec  Rail- 
road is  as  heavy  as  on  any  other  similar  rail- 
road in  the  world.  To  understand  the  situa- 
tion fully,   it  is  only  necessary  to  remember 
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TWO  ROUTES  FROM  DETROIT  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO  THAT 
COMPETE  WITH  THE  TRANSCONTINENTAL  RAILROADS 

that  the  rates  by  this  route  are  not  filed  at 
Washington  in  unchanging  schedules,  like 
the  railroad  rates,  but  are  made  whatever  is 
needed  to  get  the  business. 

II 

And  this  is  not  the  only  way  that  west- 
bound traffic  from  the  East  is  taken.  Every 
year  the  steamers  of  the  Panama  route  take 
about  40,000  tons,  gathered  as  far  west  as 
the  Mississippi  River.  Tramp  steamers 
around  Cape  Horn  carry  about  25,000  more 
tons.  The  regular  liners  of  the  American- 
Flawaiian  line  also  go  round  the  Horn,  carry- 
ing about  115,000  tons.  In  all,  the  routes 
to  the  Pacific  coast  that  do  not  lie  overland 
take  every  year  from  New  York  about  305,000 
tons  of  freight,  and  there  is  not  the  least 
probability  that  this  volume  of  business  will 
ever  be  decreased.  To  hold  the  traffic  on  the 
railroad  lines  would  require  the  making  of 
rates  that  would  be  ruinous  to  the  railroads. 

Perhaps,  when  a  man  comes  to  know  these 
things,  it  will  not  appear  so  strange  to  him 
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that  an  inland  point,  like  Spokane  or  Denver, 
has  to  pay  a  higher  rate  on  its  railroad  freight 
from  the  East  than  a  seaport  like  Seattle 
or  San  Francisco. 

Ill 

A  little  dairy  farmer,  up  in  Sullivan  County, 
N.  Y.,  brings  to  market  every  year  ten  thou- 
sand gallons  of  milk.  He  regards  himself, 
as  a  very  big  shipper;  and  he  comes  to  the 
traffic  man  of  the  railroad  with  a  terrible 
tale  of  woe. 

"You  don't  give  me  a  fair  deal,"  he  says, 
"and  I  want  my  rights.  Here  I  am  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  New  York  City,  the  biggest 
milk  market  in  this  country,  and  the  fellow 
a  hundred  miles  further  out,  where  land  is 
cheaper,  gets  the  same  rate  that  you  give  me. 
I  ought  to  get  a  better  rate  than  the  man 
near  Buffalo  —  and  I  want  it." 

Once  he  went  to  law  about  it,  and  he  lost 
his  case.  Then  he  told  a  sensational  writer 
about  it,  and  it  made  a  first-class  story  of 
"discrimination  and  favoritism."  Its  echoes 
still  reverberate. 

In  truth,  the  milk  schedule  into  New  York 
is  a  fearful  and  a  wonderful  thing.  It  is  a 
blanket  rate,  so-called,  that  applies  to  milk 
in  large  volume  four  hundred  miles  from  New 
York.  Its  main  object  is  to  bring  milk  to  New 
York,  where  the  milk  is  needed  badly  every 
morning  at  just  a  certain  time.  Very  fast 
trains  —  faster  than  most  of  the  passenger 
trains  —  bring  it.  And  it  costs  the  farmer 
in  western  New  York  exactly  the  same  freight 
per  gallon  as  it  costs  the  little  dairyman  in 
the  valleys  of  New  Jersey.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  New  York  babies  drink  some  milk 
that  comes  from  farther  west  than  the  milk 
that  feeds  the  babies  of  Buffalo. 

The  reason  is  very  simple.  The  rate  is 
made  to  cover  a  wide  enough  milk-area  to 
feed  New  York.  If  a  two-hundred  mile 
radius  had  been  enough,  that  would  have  been 
chosen,  and  all  milk  from  beyond  it  would 
have  paid  extra  freight.  Since  that  was  not 
enough  milk,  the  limit  of  the  blanket  rate 
went  out  still  farther. 

To  the  railroad  economist,  it  may  not  look 
like  justice.  To  the  man  with  a  "distance 
tariff"  in  his  mind,  it  looks  like  madness  and  a 
crime  against  the  local  producer.  But  it 
supplies  New  York  with  a  steady,  unfailing, 
and  excellent  crop  of  milk  at  stable  prices, 
and  at  stated  times  each  day.     The  volume 


of  business  has  more  to  do,  in  this  case,  with 
the  rate  than  has  the  distance  of  the  haul. 

LITTLE  STORIES  OF  MEN  IN  ACTION 

ONE  leader  of  industry  went  to  visit 
another  leader  of  industry  and  to  look 
over  his  kingdom.  They  were  discussing 
plans  whereby  the  realm  might  be  widened 
and  the  revenue  increased  and  the  power  of  the 
owner  extended. 

"I  can  command  the  capital  to  do  that," 
said  the  visitor.  "It  will  be  a  very  good  thing 
to  do,  too.  You  have  built  on  sound  principles, 
and  great  growth  will  now  be  easy." 

"Yes,"  said  the  other;  and  they  fell  to  dis- 
cussing the  sums  required,  and  such  details. 
The  visiting  captain  offered  to  supply  the 
money  by  a  schedule  that  he  then  figured  out 
on  the  back  of  an  old  envelope. 

"Yes,"  said  the  other,  with  a  smile,  "that 
means  your  ultimate  control." 

"Certainly.     Why  else  should  I  act?" 

"Certainly.  Why,  on  that  condition, 
should  I  enlarge?" 

And  no  alliance  was  made.  Wherefrom 
you  may  draw  what  moral  you  will  —  that 
the  real  captains  love  to  rule,  which  surely 
is  true,  for  that  is  the  chief  joy  of  captaincy; 
or  that  great  combinations  are  prevented 
oftener  than  many  persons  think,  because  of 
the  clash  of  personal  ambitions,  and,  there- 
fore, many  combinations  that  exist  may  fall 
apart  when  the  controlling  hand  is  taken  off; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  success  of  great 
enterprises  is  in  most  cases  a  personal  suc- 
cess. It  is  noteworthy  that  our  social  phil- 
osophers, whether  for  these  reasons  or  for 
others,  are  not  as  greatly  alarmed  as  they 
used  to  be  about  the  danger  that  combina- 
tions of  wealth  will  soon  swallow  us  all,  bag 
and  baggage. 

II 

One  of  the  scandals  of  our  time  is  the  low 
wage  of  teachers  in  country  schools,  or  the 
low  grade  of  their  efficiency  which  cannot 
force  a  higher  wage.  Whichever  it  be,  the 
practical  result  is  the  same.  And  there  are 
few  harder  tasks  than  to  change  such  a  situa- 
tion. For  that  reason,  you  will  admire  the 
skill  and  good  sense  of  the  head  of  a  school 
for  training  teachers  who  did  this,  to  wit: 

He  made  a  careful  written  estimate  of 
every  teacher  whom  he  trained,  and  he  fol- 
lowed the  career  of  every  one.     Let  us  say  that 
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Miss  A  is  a  very  capable  teacher,  Miss  S  a  details;  and  every  member  of  the  legislature 
fairly  good  one,  and  Miss  Z  a  commonplace  may,  with  the  least  possible  trouble,  under- 
one.  They  secure  places.  The  principal  still  stand  the  bill  and  discuss  it  with  intelligence, 
follows  them.  He  finds  out  how  each  has  At  almost  any  time,  if  you  go  up  into  this 
done  her  work  during  her  first  year.  At  the  little  working  library,  you  will  find  legislators 
end  of  the  year  or  of  the  second  or  third  year,  in  consultation  with  Mr.  McCarthy,  or  with 
a  good  school  —  a  school  of  a  good  constitu-  members  of  his  staff.  And  Mr.  McCarthy 
ency  —  wants  a  very  good  teacher,  '^not  an  is  a  professor  in  the  state  university,  instruct- 
ordinary  one  at  all."  ing  classes  in  legislation  and  kindred  subjects. 

''Very    well,    gentlemen.     Then    you    must  This    now    well-known    system    has    been 

pay  more.     You  can't  get  a  very  good  teacher  copied  directly  or   in  modified  forms,   by  a 

for  the  salary  you  now  pay;"  and  they  finally  considerable  number  of  states;  but  it  is  capable 

agree    to    increase    the    salary  —  by    private  of    very    great    extension.     What    a   boon    it 

subscriptions,  or  in  any  other  way  they  can.  would  be  if  Congress  were  to  adopt  such  a 

The  principal  then  tells  the  employers  of  system.     The   Speaker  of    the  House   has  a 

Miss  A  that  they  have  a  better  teacher  than  parliamentary  expert  at  his    elbow  while  he 

they  are  paying  for.     You  see  the  subsequent  presides;  but  the  drawing  of  bills  by  members 

proceedings.     Two    communities    have    been  is  done  —  well,  done  "in  any  old  way";  and 

induced  to  pay  higher  salaries,  and  he  sees  the    courts,    in    consequence,    are    becoming 

to  it  that  they  get  their  money's  worth.      While  practically  a  legislative  body. 

Miss  X,  and  Miss  Y,  and  Miss  Z  do  the  com-  An  enormous  respect  is  inspired  in  the  pub- 

monplace  jobs  where  they  pay  low  wages.  Miss  lie   mind   for   any  legislative  body  that  has  a 

A,    Miss   B,    and    Miss   C   receive    financial  Professor  McCarthy. 

recognition  of  their  work;  and,  of  course,  their  .  ^t.^,^  «^„^xt  ^^^  ^^  ^^.^^^ ^« 

1^,                     r^^               jx-..  A  GREAT  SOUTH  POLAR  EXPEDITION 

work    becomes    better;    and,    most   important 

result  of   all,    there   are   good   schools   where  ''  I  ^HE   true    peril   of    exploring    in    polar 

there    had    before    been    commonplace    ones.  A       regions    comes    out    in    a   little   inci- 

And  the  wages  of  the  profession  are  moved  up  dent   of   Lieutenant   Ernest   H.    Shackleton's 

by  that  much.  south   polar   expedition.     One  day  the   party 

TTT  was  crossing  a  glacier  so  covered  with    holes 

and  crevasses  that  it  took  the  whole  day  to 

Let  us  assume  that  the  Wisconsin  legislature  cover  six  hundred  yards.     Suddenly,  as  they 

is  in  session.     A  member  has  introduced   a  were  crossing  a  patch  of  snow,   one  of  the 

bill  to  regulate  the  building  or  the  manage-  Manchurian   ponies  broke   through   and  dis- 

ment  of  tenements,  and  it  is,  in  the  custom-  appeared.     There  was  no  way  of  testing  the 

ary  way,  referred  to  a  committee.     Then  an  footing  in  front  of  them, 

interesting  piece  of  work  begins  in  the  work-  Lieutenant  Shackleton,  of  the  British  Navy, 

ing  library  up   close  under   the  roof  of   the  left  London  on  July  30,   1907,  in  search  of 

state  house.      Mr.   McCarthy,   the  librarian,  the   South   Pole;   and  'he  has  returned   after 

or  legislative  expert,  or  whatever  you  choose  breaking  previous  records  by  352  miles  and 

to  call  him,  begins  to  get  together  the  facts  reaching   a   point    11 1    miles   from   the   pole 

about  tenement  legislation.     In  a  little  while,  itself.     The  party  sailed  in  the  ship  Nimrod 

a  large   sheet  is   printed  which   shows   at   a  two    thousand    miles    due     south     of     New 

glance    how    the    laws   of   New    York,    New  Zealand,  and  were  left  ashore  in  the  frozen 

Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  or  the  state  and  local  wilderness  at  McMurdo   Sound,   where  they 

laws  that  affect  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  erected  the  wooden  house  they  had  brought 

and  Baltimore,  deal  with  fire  provisions,  with  in  sections  from  England.     From  this  point 

details  of    construction,  with  stairways,  with  they    traveled     1,708    miles     inland,    giving 

light  and  ventilation,   with  closets,   with  all  126   days   to   the   expedition.     They   crossed 

other    sanitary    arrangements  —  with    every-  several    mountains    and    reached    a    plateau 

thing.     All  these  facts  are  set  forth  in  a  tabu-  10,000  feet  about  sea-level.     After  passing  the 

lated,  orderly  way  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  south    magnetic    pole,   at    a    latitude  of    72 

Then  the  author  of  the  bill  or  the  committee  degrees,   25   minutes;   longitude,   154  degrees, 

can  see  at  a  glance  how  all  these  other  com-  a  party  of  four  turned  aside  to  ascend  the 

munities  have  dealt  with  every  one  of    these  great     antarctic     volcano.     Mount     Erebus, 


WILLIAMS  ENGRAVING  CO.,N.Y 


LIEUTENANT   SHACKLETON'S  ROUTE  NEAREST  THE  SOUTH  POLE 

HE   CAME    WITHIN    III    MILES    OF    IT,    MAKING    A    NEW    RECORD   MORE  THAN    3OO    MILES     BETTER 
THAN  HIS  NEAREST  PREDECESSORS,  SCOTT  AND  BORCHGREVINK,  WHOSE  ROUTES,  ARE  ALSO  SHOWN 

[See  "  The  March  of  Events  "] 
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13,120   feet   high,    the   southernmost    volcano  ity  across  the  heavens.     In  his  report,  Lieu- 

in  the  world.     This  they  ascended  for  the  first  tenant    Shackleton    also    speaks    of    "  racing 

time,  and  found  its  crater  to  be  half  a  mile  cascades    of    luminescence    which     traversed 

in    diameter,    and    800    feet    deep.     It    was  the  length   of   the   heavens   with   remarkable 

throwing    up    great    volumes    of    steam    and  speed."     Observations    were    also    made    in 

sulphurous  gas  to  a  height  of  2,000  feet.  meteorological   optics    and    atmospheric   elec- 

Assembling   at   the  base   station   at   Camp  tricity,   together  with  chemical   and   physical 

Royd,   a  second  party,   including  Lieutenant  studies  in  connection  with  the  freezing  of  the 

Shackleton    himself,    v/ith    four    Manchurian  sea    surface.     Good    moonlight    photographs 

ponies,   started  on    October    29,    1908,  for   a  were    obtained    of    the    eruption    of    Mount 

final  dash  for  the  pole.     They  were  stocked  Erebus.      And     it     was     furthermore     ascer- 

with    provisions    for    ninety-one    days.     The  tained    that    most    antarctic   bergs   are    snow 

winter    being    mild,    the    lowest    temperature  bergs. 

they  encountered  was  40  degrees  below  zero.  Although    little   more    than   the  shore  line 

Fahrenheit.     At  irregular  intervals,  they  made  has   been   explored,    it   is   believed    that   the 

depots  of  food  for  their  return.     The  snow  antarctic  continent  is  as  large  as  the  whole  of 

was  so  soft  that  the  ponies  frequently  sank  continental  Europe.     As  a  result  of  this  expe- 

in   up   to    their   bellies.     One   by   one   these  dition,  the  entire  map  of  the  antarctic  regions 

had   to  be   shot,   as   they   were   attacked  by  will   have   to   be   changed.     The    expedition, 

snow-blindness,  and  were  needed  for  food.  by  endurance  and  by  achievement,  ranks  with 

At    a    latitude    of    85    degrees,    the    party  the  great  north  polar  explorations. 

discovered    an    enormous    glacier,    120    miles 

T                   ,                    •        .   1        ?    -            -1             .  1  THE  ENGLISH  WAR  EXCITEMENT 

long    and    approximately    lorty    miles    wide, 

running  in  a  south-southwesterly  direction.  A  LL  England  was  stirred  during  the  winter. 
Beyond  the  glacier,  they  came  upon  a  great  -^^  as  no  other  people  have  for  many  a 
plateau  9,000  feet  above  sea-level,  which  rose  year  been  stirred  in  a  time  of  peace,  by  a 
gradually  in  long  ridges  to  10,500  feet.  They  melodramatic  play  which  magnified  the  dan- 
had  left  all  the  mountains  behind,  and  had  ger  of  a  military  invasion,  a  play  that  naturally 
entered  upon  a  great  plateau  which  appar-  lost  its  power  to  thrill  when  produced  in  New 
ently  stretched  unbroken  to  the  pole,  when,  York.  Looked  at  from  a  distance,  this 
on  January  9th  of  this  year,  in  the  midst  of  fear  of  invasion  seems  incredible.  But  the 
a  violent  blizzard,  the  whole  party,  weakened  Government's  naval  budget,  large  enough 
from  the  effects  of  a  shortage  of  food,  fell  ill  one  would  think,  is  violently  criticized  by  the 
with  dysentery  and  were  forced  to  turn  back.  Opposition  for  its  dangerous  parsimony;  and 
This,  the  most  southerly  point  ever  reached,  the  great  self-governing  colonies  offer  battle- 
was  in  a  latitude  of  88  degrees,  23  minutes;  ships  to  the  mother  country  —  New  Zealand 
longitude,  162  east.  The  violent  blizzards  and  Australia  each  one  Dreadnought,  and 
raging  on  the  plateau  appear  to  disprove  Canada's  talk  is  of  giving  two. 
the  supposition  that  an  area  of  atmospheric  And  England's  home  army  is  undergoing 
calm  surrounds  the  pole.  reorganization.  By  this  reorganization,  the 
The  achievements  of  the  expedition  are  militia  must  have  eight  days  of  regular 
many  and  varied.  Eight  mountain  chains  training  a  year,  and,  in  times  of  disturbance, 
were  discovered,  and  one  hundred  moun-  the  rules  of  discipline  are  not  less  strict  than 
tains  surveyed.  Many  systematic  zoological,  in  the  regular  army.  The  new  militia  organ- 
meteorological,  and  botanical  observations  ization  will  number  more  than  300,000  men, 
were  made  by  the  experts  attached  to  the  as  a  home  defense,  ''to  compel  any  hostile 
party.  The  chief  vegetation  was  in  the  power  which  may  attempt  invasion  to  send 
shape  of  large  sheets  of  a  fungus-like  plant  a  force  so  large  that  its  transports  could  not 
in  the  lakes,  many  lichens,  a  few  mosses,  evade  the  British  fleets  and  flotillas,  and  to 
and  seaweed  of  two  kinds.  The  auroral  free  the  regular  army  from  the  necessity  of 
displays  were  exceedingly  brifliant  through-  remaining  in  these  islands  for  home  defense." 
out  the  winter,  one  of  the  most  striking  forms  A  general  review  of  the  military  condition 
being  a  horizontal  bar  with  draped  curtains  of  all  of  the  great  European  powers  —  the 
extending  across  the  sky,  sometimes  station-  great  defensive  fortifications  and  the  large 
ary,  and  sometimes  moving  with  great  rapid-  armies  —  appears    in    a    German    magazine, 
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and  English  opinion  reads  it  as  a  veiled  threat 
from  high  sources. 

All  this  would  seem  a  sort  of  spring  madness, 
if  one  did  not  read  the  English  press,  which 
bristles  with  fear  or  with  bravado  —  cer- 
tainly with  apprehension.  Even  the  careful 
Spectator  publishes  warnings  like  this: 

"We  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  what,  in  our 
opinion,  is  needful  to  be  done,  but  may  compress 
it  here  into  eight  lines:  Use  at  once  all  available 
resources  for  construction,  and  make  such  pre- 
parations for  further  construction  that  next  year 
we  may  be  able  to  double  or  treble  our  programme 
should  that  be  necessary.  Further,  make  such 
careful  preparation  for  guns,  gun-mountings, 
armor  -  plating,  engines,  and  naval  material  of 
all  sorts  that,  should  it  be  necessary,  the  time 
now  considered  the  minimum  for  building  a  capital 
battleship  may  be  greatly  reduced." 

This  means  nothing  if  it  does  not   mean   an 
active  fear  of  war  with  Germany. 

And  you  will  recall,  if  you  think  about  it,  that 
you  have  not  talked  with  an  Englishman 
for  several  years  who  did  not  in  a  way  take  it 
for  granted  that  such  a  w^ar  will  come  at  some 
time.  The  pathetic  part  of  the  matter  is  that, 
if  such  a  war  does  come,  it  v/ill  be  a  war  for 
commercial  supremacy  and  the  commerce  of 
both  nations  will  permanently  suffer  by  such 
a  conflict,  probably  to  our  gain.  The  horror 
of  all  such  talk  is  the  thought  that  no  war 
has  hitherto  had  the  possibilities  of  such 
swift  and  colossal  destructiveness  as  the  next 
war  between  two  strong  powers  will  have. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  AS  ONE  BRITISH  COLONY 

THE  new  constitution  of  South  Africa 
brings  under  one  government  Cape 
Colony,  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  the 
Orange  Free  State.  It  ignores  the  fact  that 
only  six  years  ago  two  sturdy,  stubborn,  and 
obdurate  races  fought  across  two  of  these 
provinces,  and  it  brings  the  people  of  that 
whole  great  area  together  in  bonds  as  close 
as  those  which  unite  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

The  central  parliament  is  to  have  121  mem- 
bers, of  whom  Cape  Colony  will  elect  51,  the 
Transvaal  36,  and  the  Orange  Free  State  and 
Natal  17  each.  No  voter  is  disqualified  by 
race  or  color;  but  the  members  of  parliament 
must  be  British  subjects  of  European  race, 
who  have  lived  in  the  colony  five  years.  There 
are  two  official  languages,  English  and  Dutch. 
Pretoria,  where  Kruger  held  sway,  is  to  be 
the  executive  capital.  Cape  Town  is  to  be  the 


seat  of  legislative  power,  and  Bloemfontein,  the 
old  capital  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  the  seat 
of  the  judiciary,  which  is  to  centre  around  a 
new  Supreme  Court  from  which  one  may 
appeal  only  to  the  British  Pri\y  Council. 

The  organization  follows  the  constitution  of 
Canada  very  closely,  even  to  the  crown- 
appointed  Governor- General,  who,  in  turn, 
will  appoint  administrators  to  head  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  respective  provinces.  A  sig- 
nificant and  welcome  feature  of  it  is  a  clause 
which  provides  that  four  of  the  Senate,  out 
of  a  total  of  thirty-two,  must  be  appointed 
because  of  their  special  knowledge  of  the  needs 
and  wants  of  the  colored  races.  It  is  very 
far,  indeed,  from  giving  the  colored  races  a 
standing  equal  to  the  standing  of  the  white; 
but  it  promises  at  least  intelligent  govern- 
ment in  the  most  critical  of  all  matters,  namely, 
the  control  by  the  white  races  of  huge  masses 
of  colored  people. 

The  administration  of  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  Free  State  will  probably  be  Dutch, 
just  as  the  administration  of  Quebec  is  French; 
and  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  will  be  British, 
just  as  Ontario  is  British;  but  who  will  dominate 
the  whole  union?  Canada,  after  two  hundred 
years,  has  a  British  house  and  a  French  Premier. 
South  Africa  may  come  within  ten  years  of 
her  conquest  to  a  similar  condition,  so  that 
it  may  be  hard  for  historians  in  the  far  future 
to  guess  who  won  the  Boer  War. 

CONTINUED  PROGRESS  WITH  FLYING-MACHINES 

NEITHER  the  Wright  brothers  nor  the 
aeronauts  of  Dr.  Bell's  experiment 
station  in  Nova  Scotia  have  discovered  any  new 
principles  since  the  trials  at  Fort  Meyer  last 
summer.  Yet  the  science  of  flying  advances. 
At  Pau,  France,  where  two  kings  have  gone  to 
see  them,  the  Wrights  are  flying  with  more  ease 
and  confidence  than  before.  Mr.  Wilbur 
Wright  has  even  taken  his  sister  on  several  air 
journeys.  At  Dayton,  Ohio,  their  factory  is 
busy  manufacturing  flying-machines. 

Mr.  Curtiss  proved  last  summer  at  Ham- 
mondsport,  N.  Y.,  that  he  could  fly  in  his 
machine,  the  June  Bug,  but  he  made  no 
such  flight  as  the  flight  of  twenty  miles  which 
Mr.  McCurdy  made  recently  at  Baddeck,  in 
the  Aerial  Experiment  Association's  new 
machine,  the  Silver  Dart.  This  flight  was 
remarkable,  not  only  because  it  was  long  but 
because  it  covered  twenty  miles  in  a  straight 
line;  for  most  of  the  longer  aeroplane  flights 
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have  been  round  and  round    over   the    same  worked  well.     In  the  previous  years,  the  old 

course.     In  cost  of  construction,  the  aeroplane  city  council  had  exceeded  its  income  by  $80,000. 

will    be    much  cheaper  than  the  automobile.  The  new  administration  closed   its  first  year 

A  machine  of    the  Wright    type  to-day  costs  with  $20,000  in  the  treasury,  by  strict  watch- 

$4,000,  but  two   German    manufacturers    are  fulness  and  close  checking   of   accounts.     In 

already  accepting  orders  for  machines  at  $1,000  short,  there  was  a  saving  of  $100,000  under 

apiece.     As  soon  as  the  model  is  established  the   new    system.     There    has    been    a   great 

and  there  is  a  popular  demand  for  them,  aero-  elimination  of  small  wastes.     In  fact,  this  more 

planes  will  be  turned  out  in  great  quantities  than  covered  the  salaries  of  the  commissioners, 

and  at  a  low  price.     At  the  recent  exhibition  $15,500.     Under  the  old   aldermanic  system, 

held  in  London,  a  number  of  aeroplanes  were  no  interest  was  received  on  city  funds.     They 

sold — some  even  that  had  never  demonstrated  now  draw  4  per  cent,  on  time  and  2  per  cent, 

that  they  could  fiy  at  all.     The  question  of  on  daily  balances. 

danger    has   practically  been   settled;    as  the  There  has  been  a  wonderful  improvement 

aeroplane,    if    the  motor  fails,  will  not  drop,  in    the    street-cleaning    service.     With    only 

but  will  coast  to  the  ground  through  a  distance  $35,000  in  the  fund,  the  streets  have  been  kept 

of  five  or  six  times  the  altitude,  in    whatever  in  good  condition  and  the  alleys  clean  for  the 

direction    the    driver    may  wish.     He  is  thus  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  city.     Without 

able  to  select  his  own  landing  place.  litigation  the  city  lowered  the  rates  for  electric 

In  the  meanwhile,  Count  Zeppelin's  huge,  street  lamps  in  July  from  ninety  to  seventy- 
dirigible  balloon  has  been  6,000  feet  in  the  air,  five  dollars,  and  a  few  months  ago  from  seventy- 
which  is  higher  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  five  to  sixty-five  dollars  under  an  all-night 
and  it  also  rode  out  a  gale  w^hich  caught  it  on  schedule  instead  of  a  moonlight  schedule, 
one  of  its  trips  from  Friederichshaven  to  Munich.  The   system   has   reduced   water   rates    from 

In  a  war,  even  now,  flying-machines  would  thirty    cents    to    twenty    cents    per    thousand 

play  an  important  part,  and  the  Krupps  have  gallons.     Whether  this  decision  will  be  effec- 

invented  a  gun  designed  to  repel  aerial  attack,  tive  depends  on  the  result  of  litigation.      Gas 

Without  the  stimulus  of  a  war,  there  will  be  a  rates,  which  were  arbitrarily  raised  by  a  former 

long    series    of     gradual     improvements     till  city    council    from    seventeen    to    twenty-two 

machines  can  be  built  that  are  easily  manag-  dollars,  have  been  dropped  back  to  the  old 

able,  reasonably  cheap,  and  safe.  rate.     Steps    have    been    taken    toward    the 

establishment   of    the    Chicasjo    profit-sharins: 

THE  DES  MOINES  PLAN  OF  CITY  GOVERNMENT  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^  settlement  o£  all  litigation  between 

A  YEAR   ago    the    city    of    Des    Moines  the  city  and  the  street  railway  company,  by 

adopted  what  is  now  known  as  the  Des  which  the  city  will  have  an  interest  in    the 

Moines  plan  of  city  government  by  commission,  railway    company's    business.     The    disrepu- 

a  modification  of  that  adopted  by  the  city  of  table  district  has  been  wiped  out.     While  it 

Galveston.     In  brief,  it  put  the  whole  govern-  could  not  truthfully  be  said  that  the  reform  in 

ment  of  the  city  in  the  hands  of  five  men  this  respect  is  complete,  the  evils  have  been 

elected  by  the  entire  voting  population,  giving  greatly    reduced.     Coincident    with    the    sup- 

them   salaries  which   enable   them   to   devote  pression    of    disreputable    houses,    the    bond- 

their   whole   time   to   the  work  of  governing  shark   business    has  been  abolished.     Bonds- 

the  city.     The  plan,  w^hile  it  insures  individual  men  are  no  longer  allowed  to  operate  in   the 

responsibility,    reserves    a    check    upon    the  police    court.     An    agreement    between    the 

individual  by  the  entire  council,  thus  making  railroads  and  the  city  for  the  construction  of 

the  head  of  the  department  responsible  to  the  a  viaduct  over   the  railway   tracks   has  now 

council  and  the  council  to  the  city.     There  been  reached   without   litigation.     It   can   be 

is  a  referendum  and  recall,  which  has  a  whole-  safely   said   that   the   city   hall   is   free   from 

some  influence  upon  the  actions  of  the  officials,  politicians  and  political  influences,   and  that 

and  offsets  the  pernicious  influence  of  personal  the  old  political  machine  has  been  sent  to  the 

interests.  junk  heap. 

The  system  has  been  in  operation  in  Des  Much  larger  achievements  are  anticipated 
Moines  but  one  year.  Although  some  of  the  in  the  years  to  come,  when  it  is  hoped  that 
members  of  the  council  were  not  in  full  sym-  the  entire  council  will  be  in  thorough  sym- 
pathy with  the  plan,  nevertheless  it  has  so  far  pathy  with  the  plan. 
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THE  SAFE  AND  SANITARY  $1,000  HOUSE  the   housewife.      Or  gas  may  be  used  instead 

THERE    is    being    completed  in    one    of  of  coal, 

the  suburbs  of  Washington  a  washable,  The  ice-chest,  also,  is  built  into  the  house, 

germ-proof,  concrete  house  of  five  rooms,  for  It  has  doors  opening  on  to  the  back  porch,  and 

workingmen,  which  will  cost  only  $i,ooo.     It  is  through  these  ice  may  be  put  from  the  outside 

built  on  the  plan  which  was  awarded  the  gold  in  summer.     In  winter,  the  outside  doors  may 

medal  by  the  International  Tuberculosis  Con-  be  opened  and  the  ice-box  converted  inlo  a  cold 

gress,  for  the  house  best  adapted  for  people  air-chamber  protected  on  the  outside  by  screens 

suffering    from    consumption.  but   still    accessible    from   the   kitchen.     The 

But  the  requirements  —  cleanliness,  light,and  contents  may  be  taken  out  at  any  time  and  the 

air  —  of  a  house   for   consumptives   are   also  whole  thing  flushed  with  a  hose.     The  garbage 

equally  valuable  in  a  house  for  well  people  to  can  is  also  kept  in  a  chamber  in  the  wall  and 

keep  them  from  contracting,  not  only  consump-  may  be  reached  by  the  garbage  man  from  the 

tion,  but  the  many  other  diseases  which  follow  outside  or  the  housewife  from  the  inside, 

dirt,  darkness,  and  foul  air.    Preparations  are  There  are  fireplaces  throughout  the  house 

being  made  in  twenty  different  cities  for  the  and  these  serve  as  ventilators.     The  arrange- 

building  of  these  model  houses.     The  Stand-  ment  is  such  that  the  smoke  passes  up  a  central 

ard  Oil  Company  is  going    to  use  the  germ-  pipe  that  is  enclosed  in  an  air-chamber.     The 

proof  houses  in  its  model  town  at  Bayonne,  N.  J.  air  in  this  latter  becomes  heated  from  contact 

These  houses,  besides  being  cheap  and  clean,  with  the  hot  pipe  and  rises.     In  this  way,  it 

have  many  advantages  which  will  add  to  the  draws  the  bad  air   from    the    room   and   the 

safety  and  pleasure  of  their  tenants.  current  is  kept  going.      The   coal   for  all   the 

The  floors  of  the  model  house  are  made  of  fires  is  hoisted  to  the  roof  by   a  simple   chain- 

a  soft,  waterproof   material.     They  will  have  block  and  dumped  through  a   coal-hole    into 

a   slight   slope  to   one  side,  where  a  pipe  is  a  large    pocket    from    which     it    distributes 

placed  to  carry  off  water  when  they  are  flushed,  itself  automatically,   and  the  housewife  may 

There  is  not  a  square    corner  in  the  house,  feed  any  fire  by  pulling  a  lever. 

Where  the  walls   and  floors  intersect,  the  con-  All  these  unusual  conveniences  are  included 

nection  is  rounded  and  affords  no  lurking  place  in  the  simplest  form  of  house,  that  which  costs 

for    dirt    or    germs.     There    are    no    narrow  $i,ooo  after  the  molds  are  made.      This  house 

spaces  into  which  a  broom  may  not  easily  enter,  could  not  be  set  on  fire  under  any  circumstances. 

Window  and  door  frames  and  picture  mold-  There  is  no  need  of  insurance;  there  is  no  por- 

ings  will  be  of  metal,  and  set  flush  with  the  walls,  tion  of  it  that  is  at  all  affected  by  the  passing 

and  there  will  be  no  paper  on  the  walls  —  noth-  of  time,   except  that  the  walls   grow  harder; 

ing  to  prevent  the  owner  from  moving  the  there  are  none  of  the  ordinary  repairs  such  as 

furniture  and  rugs  out  of  a  room  and  cleaning  painting  or  papering.     Its  walls  and  its  floors 

it  with    a   scrubbing-brush   and    a    hose.     A  are  impervious  to  the  attacks  of  any  germ  or 

substantial  sink  is  built  into  one  corner  of  the  insect.   It  is  the  cleanest  structure  on  earth  and 

kitchen  with  a  water-tight  partition  so  that  it  the  simplest  in  proportion  to  its  efficiency, 

can  be  divided  into  two  tubs  for  washing  and  The  individual  cannot  build  one  of  these 

rinsing   clothes,   or   left   as   a   single   tub   for  houses  for  himself  with  any  great  degree  of 

bathing.     A  smaller  sheet-iron  sink  for  such  economy,  for  to  do  so  he  must  construct  his 

purposes  as  dish-washing  may  be  attached.  plant,  and  make  the  molds  in  which  it  is  cast. 

The  combination  gas-range  stove  and  fur-  Buttoacompany  building  many  houses  to  lease, 

nace  built  into  the  house  serves  a  better  purpose  or  to  a  manufacturing  company  caring  for  its 

than  the  ordinary  stove.   It  is  protected  on  the  employees,  the  concrete  house  offers  a  cheap, 

outside  by  a  cement  jacket,  which  prevents  its  sanitary,  and  non-destructible  solution  for  the 

radiating  its  heat  and  overheating  the  kitchen,  better  housing  of  the  workingman. 
Its  second  purpose  is  to  heat  the  rest  of  the 

house.     Between    the    stove    proper    and    the  ^0  A  FRIEND  WHO  WISHES  TO  START  A 

cement  jacket  are  air  chambers  from  which  ^^^^^^^  MAGAZINE 

hot  air  is  sent  to  the  other  rooms.    The  ashes  A     MAN  of  high   aim,   who   is  giving  his 

from  the  stove  drop  automatically  into  a  pan  -/a.     time   to   an   admirable   movement   for 

which  may  be  reached  by  the  garbage  man  the  public  welfare,  and  who  has  money  that 

from  the  outside  without  any  attention    from  he    could    spare,    is    considering    the    estab- 
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lishment   of   a   popular   magazine   to   further  meant  as  a  word  of  encouragement;  and,  for 

his  cause;   and   he  asks   the   advice  of  The  that  reason  only,  one  additional  fact  will    be 

World's  Work.  put    down    here,    namely  —  within    the    last 

Now   a  man  who   is  seriously  considering  nine  or   ten  years    about   a   hundred   maga- 

the  starting  of  a  popular  magazine  does  not  zines   have  been  offered   for   sale,    and   they 

want  advice:  he  wants  approval;  and  approval  (and  more)  are  for  sale  now,  or  are  begging 

is  a  difficult  thing  to  give  honestly,  because  the  for    decent    shelter.     Those    that    earn    net 

magazine  business  —  to  consider  it  a  business  incomes  are  as  few  as  mines  that  pay.     Those 

—  is  a  most  hazardous  one,  and  most  men  that  swallow  up  fortunes  are  as  numerous  as 
who  become  the  victims  of  their  own  pros-  mines  that  prey. 

pectuses  cannot  see  the  hazard.  And  yet  till  the  end  of  time  there  will  be  suc- 

The  business  of  publishing  a  magazine  —  cessful    popular    magazines  —  successful    new 

—  considering  it  still  as  a  business  —  is,  in  a  ones,  as  there  ought  to  be.  And  there  ought 
very  important  sense,  on  a  sort  of  false  econ-  to  be  better  ones  than  any  that  now  exist; 
omic  basis.  The  price  of  magazines  —  that  and  there  will  be.  But  they  will  be  con- 
is,  the  price  that  most  publishers  receive  —  ducted  by  men  who  have  had  a  severe  training 
is  so  low  that  there  is  little  or  no  margin  of  for  this  particular  and  peculiar  business,  and 
profit  in  the  income  received  from  readers,  who  have  not  only  a  strong  desire  to  serve 
For  most  of  the  cheap  magazines  there  is  a  the  public,  but  a  knowledge  how  to  do  it. 

deficit  —  they  cost  more  than  they  are  sold  „^  ^  ,.^„  ^^„^^,«„ 

r           rj^u                            •              •    4-  J      ^u       1  A  HALF-CENTURY  OF  MISSIONARY  DEVOTION 
for.      Ihe    more    copies    prmted,    the    larger 

the  loss  —  from  this  source.     The  profit  from  T?IFTY  years  ago.  Bishop  Thoburn   of   the 

advertisements  must  make  up  the  deficit.     In  JO      Methodist  Church  went  as  a  missionary 

other  words,   the  reader  gets  his  magazines,  to  India;    and  his  friends  recently  celebrated 

as  a  rule,  for  the  cost  of  making  them,  or  less,  at  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.,  the  semi- 

because  the   advertiser   pays   the  bills.     And  centennial    of    his    departure.     In    1859,    two 

no    popular    magazine    can    possibly    change  years  before  Lincoln  became  president,  young 

this  condition.  James  Mills  Thoburn  left  Boston  in  a  sailing 

Your  new  magazine,  then,  must  have  a  vessel  for  India.  From  then  until  his  retire- 
large  advertising  patronage.  The  shrewdest  ment  from  the  Eastern  field  last  year,  he  has 
buyers  of  wares  now  living  on  this  planet  are  been  the  guiding  spirit  of  Methodist  missions 
the  buyers  of  advertising  space.  The  pub-  in  that  country.  He  has  seen  the  followers  of 
lisher  must  be  able  to  give  them  their  money's  his  faith  grow  in  numbers  from  thirteen  to 
worth,  both  in  the  character  and  in  the  num-  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
ber  of  readers;  and  an  honest  publisher  The  old-fashioned  missionary  activity,  which 
desires  nothing  less  than  to  give  his  adver-  drove  directly  at  persuading  men  to  accept  the 
tisers  their  full  money's  worth.  But,  if  he  did  Christian  doctrine,  has  suffered  many  helpful 
desire  less,  he  can  no  longer  do  it.  An  hon-  modifications.  The  missionary  now  carries 
est  and  free  popular  magazine  will  not  receive  lessons  in  health  and  in  many  other  subjects  of 
dishonest  or  questionable  advertisements.  The  right  living,  as  well  as  a  creed  —  carries  civiliza- 
honest  and  honorable  and  legitimate  adver-  tion  in  many  forms.  But,  in  all  the  annals  of 
tiser,  then,  must  pay  a  large  part  of  the  patient  heroism,  there  are  few  nobler  stories 
magazine's  income  for  a  good  quid  pro  quo;  than  the  experiences  of  those  men  of  whom 
and  no  popular  magazine  can  give  a  good  Bishop  Thoburn  is  a  good  type. 
quid  pro  quo  till  it  secures  many  readers. 

Next,   it  is  hard  to   induce  people  by  the  TO  WHOM  CREDIT  IS^DUE^FOR  THE  PITTSBURGH 

hundreds  of  thousands  to  do  anything;  but 

far  and  away  the  hardest  of  all  things  in  this  T  T  7HILE  not  the  first  undertaking  of  its 
world  to  induce  people  to  do  by  the  hun-  VV  kind,  the  social  survey  of  Pittsburgh 
dreds  of  thousands  is  to  subscribe  to  a  maga-  described  in  the  April  number  of  this  maga- 
zine —  to  any  magazine,  even  the  best  one  zine  must  now  be  ranked  as  the  most  moment- 
that  was  ever  made.  You  never  can  have  ous  one.  In  more  ways  than  one,  it  must 
an  inkling  of  the  inertia  of  the  public  till  you  be  placed  above  even  the  monumental  investi- 
try  that  task.  gations  embodied  in  Mr.  Charles  Booth's 
There    are    other    difficulties.     But    this    is  "Life  and  Labor  in    London."      Mr.    Booth 
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obtained  almost  all  his  material  at  second 
hand,  from  reports,  etc.  The  information 
relating  to  present-day  Pittsburgh  was  taken 
directly  from  life.  It  was  collected  in  homes 
and  factories,  in  mill-yards  and  streets,  in 
saloons  and  churches ,  by  men  and  women 
specially  trained  for  work  of  this  kind.  It 
was  never  with  them  a  question  of  mere  me- 
chanical gathering  of  statistics.  At  every 
step,  judgment  of  the  highest  type  was 
required  and  exercised.  At  no  time  was 
reliance  placed  exclusively  either  on  figures 
or  observed  facts.  Instead,  facts  and  figures 
were  constantly  compared  and  correlated  in 
a  manner  that  insured  an  unexampled  degree 
of  exactness  and  truthfulness  in  details. 

The  Pittsburgh  Survey  was  projected  and 
conducted  by  the  Charities  Publication  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Robert  W.  de  Forest  is 
chairman.  The  greater  part  of  the  funds  was 
furnished  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  for 
the  Improvement  of  Living  Conditions,  but 
not  inconsiderable  sums  came  from  the  com- 
mittee and  from  some  public-spirited  Pitts- 
burgh citizens.  The  field  work  was  planned 
and  supervised  by  Mr.  Paul  U.  Kellogg, 
managing  editor  of  Charities  and  the  Commons ^ 
(which  has  lately  been  renamed  The  Survey), 
who  for  this  purpose  gathered  around  himself 
a  staff  of  well-known  social  students  and 
workers  from  every  part  of  the  country. 

The  Pittsburg  Survey  is  a  national  under- 
taking; for,  while  it  deals  specifically  with 
Pittsburgh,  it  is  an  object  lesson  for  the  whole 
country. 

THE  MARVEL  OF  COLOR-PHOTOGRAPHY 

THE  new  photography  in  nature's 
colors,  of  which  the  Lumiere  process 
is  at  present  the  best-known  example,  has 
now  gone  far  enough  to  show  that  it  is  the 
most  important  advance  of  a  generation  in 
the  all-pervading  uses  of  the  camera.  It  is 
almost  incredible  to  sum  up  the  number  and 
variety  of  pleasures  and  necessities  in  our 
civilization  which  would  be  impossible  if 
man  had  never  discovered  this  method  of 
making  an  exact  record  of  the  world  about 
him. 

The  new  plates,  with  their  ingeniously  dis- 
tributed starch  grains  of  different  colors,  have 
opened  a  new  world  to  the  camera  worker. 
The  processes  are  all  still  imperfect;  but 
earnest  experimenters  are  finding  out  new 
things  about  them  every  week,  and  already 


at  least  one  TCid.g3.zmQ,  Country  Life  in  America, 
is  using  color-photography  as  a  regular  feature 
of  its  illustrations,  presenting  pictures  in 
color  direct  from  nature,  of  live  water-fowl, 
of  gaily-colored  brook  trout  in  the  water, 
of  Rocky  Mountain  peaks  with  their  purpling 
distances,  of  flowers,  and  whatnot.  Those 
who  are  on  the  firing-line  of  progress  in  this 
new  art  predict  a  future  for  camera  work 
in  color  which  must  profoundly  influence 
magazines,  books,  and  art — and  that  means 
much  to  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  coming 
generation  of  mankind. 

THE  ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 

THE  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  exposition  at 
Seattle  boasts  a  superb  location  on  the 
shores  of  two  lakes,  within  sight  of  three  moun- 
tain ranges,  beside  the  solitary  white-capped 
peak  of  Mt.  Rainier,  14,000  feet  high.  Its  pur- 
pose is  the  exploitation  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  Alaska.  The  Federal  Government  will  have 
six  buildings,  and,  in  all  probability,  there  will 
be  a  naval  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Seattle.  There 
win  be  a  forestry  building  of  great  logs,  a  salmon 
cannery  in  operation,  and  exhibits  from  Alaska. 
The  usual  amusement  street  will  be  called  the 
"  Pay  Streak, "  and  all  the  other  regular  features 
of  such  expositions  will  be  there. 

This  fair  —  from  June  till  October  —  will  give 
an  opportunity  to  get  a  quick  visualization  of 
the  achievement  and  progress  of  two  very 
interesting  portions  of  the  United  States  — 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  with  the  Inland  Empire 
(the  country  between  the  Rockies  and  the  Cas- 
cades) ,  and  Alaska.  As  a  fair,  it  will  have  two 
distinctions.  The  surrounding  scenery  is 
tremendously  impressive,  and  it  seems  as  if 
everything  would  be  ready  on  the  opening  day. 

The  World's  Work  wiU  describe  not  only 
this  fair,  in  a  large  summer  number,  but  it 
will  tell  the  story  —  written  by  two  of  its 
editorial  staff  —  of  the  remarkable  progress 
made  since  the  Portland  Exposition.  Mr. 
C.  M.  Keys,  the  Financial  Editor  of  the  maga- 
zine, will  write  an  appraisal  of  this  progress. 

AN  ERROR 

THE  newspapers  a  month  ago  reported 
that  Sweden  had  granted  the  suffrage  to 
women;  and  The  World's  Work  repeated 
this  error.  It  is  Norway  which  grants  the 
vote  to  women,  not  Sweden.  In  Finland,  also, 
for  the  last  two  years  women  have  had  the 
right  to  vote. 
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MORTGAGES 

NINE  men  out  of  ten  in  the  small  towns  with  the  little  remnant  paying  only  5  per  cent., 

and  villages  of  this  country,  when  they  or  even  less,  he  seeks  his  8  per  cent,  elsewhere, 

have  money  to  invest,  never  think  of  He  gets  it  only  in  speculative  securities, 

turning     to     the     markets    where    securities  It  is  about  time  that  the  great  daily  papers 

are  listed,  but  tuck  the  money  away  in  farm  and  the  weekly  publications  that  reach  this 

mortgages,  mortgages  on  homes  in  their  own  class  of  people  began  a  crusade  of  warning, 

town,  or  on  business  property  with  which  they  For  the  amount  of  money  that  is  taken  away 

are    familiar.     They   never    think    of   buying  every  month  out  of  the  pockets  of  this  class 

to  sell  again,  but  merely  invest  for  the  revenue  by  the  unscrupulous  and  the  shrewd  is  beyond 

to  be  obtained,  and  count  on  the  mortgage  estimation.     It  is  probably  true  that  for  every 

being  paid  off  when  it  falls  due.  dollar  abstracted  from  the  pockets  of  the  poor 

This  form  of  investment,  in  the  hands  of  a  by  margin  trading  in  Wall  Street,  or  by  bucket- 
man  of  ordinary  good  sense,  is  one  of  the  shop  methods  in  Chicago  or  Kansas  City,  ten 
safest  and  most  profitable.  The  average  dollars  are  stolen  by  the  swindling  operations 
retired  merchant  or  farmer,  who  settles  down  of  men  and  syndicates  who  promise  much  to 
with  the  proceeds  of  his  farm  or  busi-  catch  the  fancy  of  the  would-be  honest 
ness,  can  hardly  do  better  than  buy  local  investor, 
mortgages.  Frequently  letters  come  to  The  World's 

It  is  when  the  supply  of  local  mortgages  Work,  asking  questions  of  this  kind: 

runs  short  that  men  go  wrong.     For  instance,  ''I  cannot  find  any  mortgages  in  this  vicinity, 

as   the   Kansas   farmers   have   become   pros-  How  shall  I  use  my  money  as  my  present 

perous,  they  have  gradually  paid  off  their  mort-  mortgages  mature?" 

gages,  and  the  people  have  grown  richer  at  The  first  impulse  is  to  tell  him  to  buy  mort- 

the   same   time,   so   that   there   has   been   an  gages  of  some  other  community.     For  instance, 

increasing  supply  of  money  to  be  used  and  a  a  dozen  great  houses  retail  to  the  public  good 

decreasing  supply  of  the  usual   investments,  first  mortgages  on  farms  in  various  sections 

That   is   one   reason   why   Kansas   City   has  of  the  country,  selecting  these  mortgages  with 

become,  more  or  less,   a  centre  for  wild-cat  much    care.     They    also    collect   the    interest 

investors,  ready  to  finance  almost  anything,  and   principal   of   the   mortgages   when   due. 

It  is  also  the  reason  why  the  public  in  the  If  a  man  become  a  client  of  such  a  banking 

small  towns  of  the  West  has  been  systematically  house,  he  can  continue  a  buyer  of  good  first 

"worked"  in  the  interest  of  wild-eyed  promo-  mortgages  on  farms  long  after  the  local  supply 

ters   and   gamblers   in   oil,   cattle,   plantation  has  all  been  paid  off. 

stocks,  and  almost  every  other  form  of  "get-  The    second    resource    is    probably    to    be 

rich-quick"  finance.  found  in  local  municipal  bonds  of  various  sorts. 

It  is  a  very  far  cry  from  the  stable  and  Most  small  towns  in  a  farming  community 

uneventful    farm    mortgage,    with    its    semi-  issue  bonds  for  street  improvements,  sewers, 

annual    cash    payment    of    interest    and    its  schools,   that  yield   almost,   if  not   quite,   as 

undeviating   routine   of   capital   payment,    to  much  as  the  best  class  of  farm  mortgages.     In 

the  hazard  of  mining  stocks;  but  it  is  a  change  the  West,  irrigation  districts  are  also   issuing 

that   is   far   too   general   among   the   country  bonds  to  yield  about  6  per  cent.,  with  fair 

people  who  have  money  to  invest.     Only  a  security.     They    ought    to    be    bought    with 

very  few  years  ago,  the  safe  and  sound  inves-  discrimination  and  only  through  the  best  of 

tor  of  the  West  wanted  6  per  cent.,  or  even  bankers.     Yet   they   are   a   proper   substitute 

8  per  cent,  on  his  money,  and  he  got  it  in  all  for  the  farm  mortgage,  for  it,  too,  must  be 

the  safety  of  the  first  farm  mortgage.     Now,  bought  with  excellent  judgment.     One  must 

with   the   farm   mortgage   swept   away,    and  never  forget  that  farm  m^ortgages  on  about 
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the   best   farm   land    in    the   United    States  first  mortgages  on  a  big  home  at  4  to  4J  per 

wrecked  dozens  of  banks   in  the  East  in   the  cent.      The   poorer    man,    whose   first   mort- 

panic  of  1893.  gage  is  not  more  than  $5,000,  pays  5  to  6  per 

The  third  class  of  substitute  for  the  farm  cent.     In    the    West,    the    rates    are    higher, 

mortgage  is  the   mortgage  on  improved  real  There  is  no  class  of  dealers  that  handles  such 

estate.     It  should  be  bought  only  with  great  mortgages  in  large  amounts,   and  the  buyer 

care    and    foresight.     Farm  land  can  be  de-  can  get  them  only  by  looking  for  them.     The 

stroyed  only  by  a  cataclysm,  but  buildings  may  local  banker,  in  a  town  of  ten  thousand,  or  less, 

be  destroyed  or  become  less  valuable  by   a  can  nearly  always  direct  a  man  to  somebody 

variety  of  causes  —  fire,   the   moving  of  the  who  is  building  a  house,  or  has  just  bought 

business  centre  of  a  town,  the  erection  of  an  a  house,  or  who  would  buy  a  house  if  he  knew 

objectionable  factory,  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  where  he  could  get  a  mortgage.     The  lender 

reasons.      Therefore,    the    mortgage    on    im-  may    go    and    see    him.     The    bankers    and 

proved  property  has  elements  of  risk  that  do  brokers  do  not  handle  this  class  of  mortgages 

not  normally  attend  the  buying  of  first  farm  to  any  great  extent.     If  there  is  a  strong  local 

mortgages.  loan    company    or    insurance    company,     it 

Experts  divide  the  mortgages  of  this  class  usually  keeps  the  market  pretty  clean  of  such 

into    two    sections  —  mortgages    on    revenue-  mortgages,  and  the  public  has  never  become 

producing  property  and  mortgages  on  homes,  a  great  buyer  of  them. 

The  former  rank  better  than  the  latter,  and  In  Chicago,  in  particular,  many  dealers  are 

pay  less  interest.     Thus,  the  mortgage  on  an  now    selling   what   they   call    ''serial   bonds" 

office-building,  located  in  the  business  section  on    apartment    houses.     They    will    yield    as 

of  a  big  city,  has  come  to  be  ranked  as  a  stan-  high   as   7   per  cent.,   and   they  ought  to  be 

dard  security,   and  nowadays  the  companies  good  securities.     It  depends  somewhat  upon 

that  own  such  buildings  are  in  the  habit  of  the  character  of  the  banker,  and  more  upon  the 

splitting  the  mortgages  into  small  pieces  and  character  of  the  management.     We  should  not 

retailing  them  to  the  public  in  a  form  some-  care  to  recommend  these  bonds,  as  a  class, 

what   like    the    usual   bond.     Sometimes,    in  as  a  safe  substitute  for  farm  mortgages.     They 

fact,  such  companies  issue  bonds  rather  than  need  very  great  care  in  selection, 

mortgages    in    block.     They    are    very    good  So  far,  it  is  quite  plain  that  there  are  abun- 

securities,  as  a  rule,  and,  if  bought  through  dant  substitutes  for  the  farm  mortgage,  with- 

reputable  bankers  who  take  pains  to  find  out  out  departing  very  far  from  the  character  of  the 

all  about  the  property,  are  an  excellent  sub-  original  investment.     In  the  listed  market  of 

stitute    for    the    farm    mortgage.     Like    the  Wall  Street,  there  are  special  bonds  and  stocks 

latter,  they  usually  have  little  or  no  public  that  make  good  substitutes,  but  they  have  to 

market,  but  local  banks  will  loan  on  them.  be  selected  one  by  one.     There  is  no  class  of 

A  mortgage  on  a  factory  may  be  all  right,  securities  that  can  be  named  offhand  to  the 

or  it  may  be  very  risky.     It  depends  on  the  buyer  of  farm  mortgages  as  a  safe  and  ade- 

natureof  the  business  more  than  on  anything  quate  substitute.    If  one  says  "railroad  bonds," 

else.      This  section  of  the  mortgage  world  is  not  the  average  rate  of  interest  is  cut  down  nearly 

particularly  popular  with  the  small  investor,  a  quarter;    ''public  utilities"   offer  too  wide 

and  the  normal  way  to  place  such  a  mort-  a  range,  from  safety  with  5  per  cent,  to  deep 

gage  is  with  the  bank  that  handles  the  busi-  anxiety  with  7  per  cent.;  while  "industrials" 

ness  of  the  factory,  or  with  the  men  of  capital  are  rightly  bought  only  by  business  men  with 

who   are   familiar  with   the  business.     Prob-  some  experience. 

ably  three  out  of  four  of  the  mortgages  made  For    those    accustomed    to    buying    farm 

by    industrial    plants    and    offered    in    public  mortgages,  and  who  can  no  longer  find  them, 

advertising  are  unfit  for  public  buying;  because  the  best  investment  possible  is  money  spent 

such   an  offer  generally   means   that   all   the  on    getting    in    touch    with    a   good  banker, 

usual  sources  of  capital  have  been  tried   in  The   kind  of  banker  that  such  a  buyer  as  this 

vain,  and  the  offer  to  the  public  is  a  last  resort,  would  need  is  not  found  every  day,  by  chance. 

an  effort  to  get  money  that  the  people  who  He  is  selected  with  the  nicest  care.     He  is  the 

know  are  not  willing  to  lend.  man  who  wants  clients,  not  mere  customers.  He 

Mortgages  on  homes  are  entirely  safe.     In  will  study  the  needs  of  each  particular  buyer, 

the  East,   the   rich  man  gets   his  money  on  and  will  refuse  to  sell  to  the  country  clergy- 
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man  the  same  securities  that  he  has  recom- 
mended to  his  friend  in  the  city  club.  He  is 
a  man  of  conscience  and  of  judgment;  and  his 
desire  to  sell  bonds  or  stocks,  and  so  make 
much  money,  is  tempered  by  his  desire  to 
really  serve  the  interests  of  the  men  who 
entrust  to  him  their  hard-earned  money. 

Such  a  man  you  will  not  always  find  in 
marble  offices;  nor  do  you  discover  him,  with 
insisting  philanthropy,  offering  to  all  man- 
kind the  chance  to  get  rich  in  a  year  or  two 
in  rubber  plantations  or  cobalt  mines. 
He  is  not  particularly  eager  for  new  buyers, 
it   would    seem.     When    you    come    to    him, 


you  have  to  tell  him  many  things;  and,  when 
you  take  up  his  own  list  of  bonds  and  stocks, 
he  will  tell  you,  perhaps,  that  this  is  "hardly 
good  enough"  for  you,  or  that  is  ''far  too  high- 
priced  for  the  average  man  to  buy."  He 
tells  you  the  truth  as  he  sees  it.  You  will 
never  receive  from  his  office  a  letter  offer- 
ing you  some  wild-eyed  speculation  out  in 
Arizona  as  a  safe  substitute  for  your  usual 
farm  mortgages  and  local  municipal  bonds. 

It  may  cost  you  some  little  time,  but  if  you 
are  a  novice  in  the  investment  field,  spend 
the  time  necessary  to  find  this  man;  and,  when 
you  find  him,  stick  to  him.  C.  M.  K. 
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COMPANY  GOOD? 


MANY  people  in  the  South  and  West 
are  solicited  to  take  out  insur- 
ance in  local  companies  for  reasons 
of  sectional  pride.  They  are  told  that  they 
run  no  danger  of  suffering  from  such  iniqui- 
ties as  were  exposed  in  the  "big"  companies, 
and  the  word  "big"  is  said  in  such  a  way 
that  it  means  both  big  and  bad.  They  are 
urged  to  patronize  local  companies  and  keep 
the  New  York,  New  England,  and  Penn- 
sylvania companies  from  robbing  the  South 
or  the  West,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  which  these  sections  need. 
"Let  us  keep  our  money  at  home,"  the 
agents  cry. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  there  have  been 
organized  under  the  legal-reserve  plan  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  life-insurance  com- 
panies that  are  still  doing  business.  A 
much  larger  proportion  of  these  than  formerly 
are  in  the  South  and  the  West,  and  the  agents 
often  make  use  of  sectionalism  to  push  their 
wares.  Some  of  the  state  legislatures,  notably 
the  Texas  legislature,  have  entered  into  the 
sectional  and  "anti-big"  point  of  view  so 
thoroughly  that  they  have  made  it  unprofit- 
able for  many  of  the  best  companies  from  such 
states  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  and  Wisconsin,  where 
insurance  companies  have  long  flourished, 
to  do  business  in  Texas. 

The  prospective  insurer  who  is  appealed  to 


upon  the  ground  of  local  pride  to  take  a  policy 
in  a  newly  formed  company  in  his  own  state 
will  do  well  to  read  carefully  the  following 
extract  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Edward  B. 
Craig,  for  seven  years  Treasurer  and  Insur- 
ance Commissioner  of  Tennessee: 

"The  one  great  mistake  made  in  endeavoring 
to  secure  patronage  for  home  companies  is  the 
appeal  to  pure  sectionalism,  and  the  attempt  to 
build  up  home  companies  by  discrediting  those 
located  elsewhere.  The  old  familiar  promise 
of  revolution  in  the  business,  absolute  reform, 
emanating  so  often  from  those  starting  home 
companies,  is  unworthy  of  serious  attention,  and, 
when  indulged  in,  is  proof  positive  of  the 
unworthiness  and  incapacity  of  the  corporation. 
There  are  many  who  indulge  in  fierce  tirades 
against  life-insurance  companies  located,  say, 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  upon  the  ground  that 
they  are  robbing  our  people  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  this  section,  and  draining  them  in  some  out- 
rageous manner.  These  people  never  stop  to 
think  that  the  same  policies  calling  for  the  same 
premiums  are  sold  to  the  citizens  of  New  York 
as  are  sold  to  the  citizens  of  Tennessee,  and  the 
so-called  robbery  is  many  times  as  extensive  in 
New  York  as  it  is  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
The  only  true  way  successfully  to  operate  an 
insurance  company  is  by  conforming  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  methods  of  successful  com- 
panies, wherever  located,  or,  in  other  words, 
profiting  by  the  experience  of  others,  and  not 
flying  in  the  face  of  their  experience. 

"  We  are  desirous  of  seeing  home  insurance  com- 
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panics  established  upon  a  higher  plane  than  pre-  been  stopped  by  stockholders'  suits;  and  two 

judice,  and  doing  a  legidmate  business  here  and  are  now  in  the  hands  of  receivers, 

elsewhere  upon  the    principle    of  "Hve  and  let  Jt   is   fair   to   predict,    then,    that   this   new 

live."     The  principal    requisite    for    such    com-  ^^^^  ^f  companies  will  be  weeded  out  as  the 

panies  is  honest  and  capable  management;  and,  ^j^   ^^^   ^^^.   ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^,.jl   f^-j^   ^^^^  ^^,jjl 

with   only   natural   and    proper   obstacles   to   be  ^^  ^^     ^^   ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^            j          ^^^ 

overcome,  success  can  be  obtamed.  /=.                                           ^ 

Special   attention   should  be  given   to   this  Some  of  the  agents  of  the  older  companies 

advice,  too,  not  only  because  of  Mr.  Craig's  argue  that,  because  many  of  these  new  com- 

experience  in  the  insurance  business,  and  his  panies  are  likely  to  come  to  grief,  it  is  not 

being  from  a  part  of  the  country  where  the  wise  to  insure  in  any  of  them.     This  is  no 

sectional  appeal  is  strong,  but  also  because  of  more  true  than  the  fact  that  it  would  have  been 

his  present  position.     He  is  the  vice-president,  unwise    to    insure    in    their    companies    forty 

and  was  one  of  the  organizers,  of  a  new  and  years  ago — probably  less    true,    for    the    life- 

comparatively    small    company,    which    was  insurance  business  is  on  a  more  conservative 

chartered  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  in  1903.  basis  than  it  was  forty  years  ago.     Nor  is  it 

He  is  not  arguing  for  or  against  any  com-  true  that,  because  a  company   has   a  tremen- 

pany    because    of    the    location    of    its    home  dous  income  every  year,  it  necessarily  has  any 

office,  or  on  account  of  its  size.     The  point  is  more  money  to  devote  to  any  particular  policy 

that    the    word    "Southern"    or    "Western"  than  another  company  that  is  not  so  large, 

will  not  protect  a  policy-holder  who  insured  It    is    true,    however,    that    each    prospective 

from  local  sentiment,  if  the  company  in  which  insurer   should   know   that    the   company   he 

he  is  insured  is  not  sound.  chooses   is   conducted   upon   a   scientific   and 

Until  lately,  there  have  been  but  few  legal-  conservative  basis;  that  the  men  in  charge  of 

reserve,  life-insurance  companies  either  in  the  it  know  the  insurance  business;  and  that  they 

South  or  the  West.     In  1900,  in  Texas,  for  mean  to  practise  it  legitimately.     He  should 

example,  there  was  none.     Now  there  are  five,  be  sure  that  the  company  is  one  whose  main 

In  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Iowa,  a  simi-  object  is  to  insure  people,  and  is  not  a  plan 

lar    increase    in    the    number    of    local    com-  merely  to  keep  money  in  the  locality,   or  a 

panies  has  occurred.     The  best  way  to  judge  stock-selling    scheme.     An    option    on    stock 

of  what  the  result  of  this  activity  will  be,  is  of  the  company  as  an  incentive  to  buy  a  policy 

to  study  the  history  of  similar  movements  else-  should  make  the  insurer  wary,  and  a  promise  of 

where.     Forty  years  ago,  the  East  was  going  a  dividend  on  that  stock  within  five  or   six 

through  the  same  experience.     The  laws  were  years  should  decide  the  insurer  to  go  elsewhere; 

not  as  strict  then  as  they  are  now.     Insur-  for  a  company  that  pays  dividends  to  its  stock- 

ance  was  more  or  less  of  a  new  business  that  holders  as  early  as  that  in  its  career  is  very 

held  out  great  hopes  of  profit,  and  companies  likely  to  slight  its  policy-holders  in  doing  it. 

were  formed  on  every  hand.     Some  of  these  The  older  and   more  successful  companies 

companies    prospered    and    are    now    strong,  have  one  great  advantage  in  selling  insurance, 

almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  failure.     But  Like    long-established    companies    in    other 

many  of  the  others  do  not  exist  now.     Between  businesses,  they  have  a  record  in  the  past  to 

1870    and    1880,    fourteen   companies    failed;  bear  out  their  promises  for  the  future, 

three    were    stopped    by    stockholders'    suits;  Those  that  are  chartered  in  states  that  have 

sixteen  were  reinsured  by  other  concerns;  and  efficient  insurance  departments  and  wise  laws 

two    were    retired.     While    this    weeding-out  for  safeguarding  the  policy-holders'  interests, 

process  was  going  on,   thousands  of  policy-  can  also  urge  this  fact  in  their  behalf.     For, 

holders  were  losing  the  whole  or  a  part  of  although  the  maintenance  of  a  poor  insurance 

their    insurance  —  the    one    thing    above    all  code  does  not  mean  that  the  companies   in 

others  which  should  be  safest.  that  state  will  be  unsafe  companies,  the  pas- 

The  present  period  in  the  South  and  the  West  sage  of  a  good  insurance  code  and  its  enforce- 

has  many  similarities  to  the  period  between  ment  does  mean  that  there  can  be  no  unsafe 

1870  and  1880  in  the  East.     Since  1905,  four-  companies    in    that    state.     Pennsylvania   has 

teen    Southern   or   Western    companies    have  a   rather   lax   insurance   code.     Some   of   the 

had  their  business  reinsured;  three  have  been  strongest  insurance  companies  in  the  United 

consolidated;     one    has    failed;     three    have  States  are  chartered  in  Pennsylvania,  but  there 
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are   also    tolerated    in    that    state    companies  its  companies  a  legitimate  excuse  for  arguing 

which  are  not  allowed  to  do  business  in  states  for  local  patronage,  and  it  would,  in  the  long 

which    are    more    strict.     In    Massachusetts,  run,  encourage  a  greater  volume  of  insurance 

both  the  law  and  its  enforcement  are  strict,  within   its   borders   than   states   which    allow 

and  there  is  little  danger  of  a  Massachusetts  mushroom  companies  to  practise  questionable 

policy-holder    losing    anything.     The     wisest  methods,  so  long  as  they  are  chartered  within 

thing  which   the   insurance  departments  can  their   borders.     And,    after   all,    the   business 

do  in  those  states  in  which  insurance  com-  of  an  insurance  department  is  to  protect   the 

panics  are  now  for  the  first  time  being  organ-  policy-holders,   not   to   encourage   the   forma- 

ized,  would  be  to  lay  the  emphasis  of  their  tion  of  insurance  companies, 

discrimination    not    against    "foreign"    com-  The  question  for  the  policy-holder  is  not 

panics,  but  against  bad  companies.     A  state  whether  the  company  is  little  or  big,  young 

which  should  become  distinguished  for  its  wise  or  old,  local  or  "foreign,"  but  whether  it  is  a 

laws  and  their  strict  enforcement  would  give  good  company,  devoted  primarily  to  insurance. 


HOW   THE   COLLEGES    RUIN    THE    HIGH 

SCHOOLS 


BY 


JAMES    P.   MUNROE 


IT  SEEMS  to  me  superfluous  to  argue  that 
the  average  high  school  is,  in  a  large 
degree,  a  failure.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact 
to  be  acknowledged  and  faced,  a  fact  demon- 
strated by  the  small  number  of  graduates, 
by  the  preponderance  of  girls  among  those 
graduates,  and  by  the  present  wide-spread 
and  well-founded  agitation  to  stop  the  econo- 
mic and  moral  waste  of  youth  between  fourteen 
and  eighteen  years  of  age. 

I  have  no  wish,  however,  to  add  my  jere- 
miad to  the  already  loud  chorus  that  the 
high  schools  are  not  doing  their  work  — 
such  as  it  is  —  in  a  satisfactory  way.  Within 
their  limits,  these  schools  are  producing  better 
and  more  lasting  results  than  ever  before. 
What  I  do  propose  to  criticize  is  those  limits 
themselves;  and,  in  doing  that,  I  find  fault, 
not  with  the  high-school  masters,  but  with 
the  public  and  with  the  universities. 

The  high  school  fails  because,  having  been 
created  to  give  intellectual,  moral,  and  indus- 
trial sustenance  to  the  people,  it  has  been  com- 
mandeered to  feed  the  colleges;  it  fails  because, 
having  been  established  as  the  crown  of  the 
common  school,  it  has  become  the  tail  of  the 
university  kite;  it  fails  because,  having  been 
subsidized  to  solve  the  complex  educational 
problems  of  adolescence,  it  has,  in  large  part, 


wasted  its  energies  upon  cramming  a  few 
pupils  for  the  artificial,  and,  to  my  mind, 
outrageous,  demands  of  college-entrance-papers. 

The  people  would  not  sanction  the  rela- 
tively enormous  expense  of  high  schools  did 
they  not  believe  that,  by  making  secondary 
education  free,  they  are  giving  every  boy  and 
girl  the  best  possible  guidance  through  the 
critical  years  of  early  adolescence.  They 
"sense"  the  fact  that,  could  these  years  be 
rightly  treated  educationally,  the  saving  to 
the  state  in  money,  the  gain  to  the  world  in 
lives  and  characters,  would  far  outweigh  the 
cost.  In  not  meeting  this  expectation,  in 
neglecting  years  ago  to  grapple  with  the 
most  vital  of  all  school  problems  —  that  of 
holding  a  majority  of  youth  in  school  in  order 
to  prepare  them  for  their  highest  usefulness 
as  citizens  and  workers  —  the  high  school 
has  failed  to  meet  the  most  urgent  need  of 
every  American  community. 

The  creating  of  free  high  schools  killed,  in 
most  instances,  the  old  academies.  Thus 
were  cut  off  the  main  feeders  of  the  colleges, 
the  chief  places  in  which  the  children  of  the 
doctor,  the  lawyer,  and  the  other  leading 
citizens  might  fit.  These  leading  citizens,  as 
a  rule,  were  elected  to  the  school  committees; 
and^  when  the  colleges  demanded,  by  their 
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examinations,  certain  standards  and  methods  The   high   school  fails,   then,   to   meet  the 

of  teaching,  it  followed  naturally,  and  without  community   needs   because,    thus   far,    it   has 

any  shadow  of  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  any  hardly  tried  to  meet  the  real  requirements  of 

one,   that   the   high   schools  became,   and   in  more  than  a  thirtieth  of  its  rightful  constitu- 

most  instances  have  remained,  fitting  schools  ency,  and  because  it  has  not  given  even  to 

for  the  nearest  university.     As  most  communi-  that  collegiate  3  per  cent,  what  it  is  good  for 

ties  are  too   poor  to  provide  more  than  one  them,  intellectually  and  morally,  to  have, 

course  of   study,    that  one   governed  by   the  The  adolescent  needs  hard  work  (provided 

cramming    needs    of    half    a    dozen    college-  it  be  not  exclusively  head  work)   and  strong 

preparatory    pupils   was    made   to   determine  discipline;    but     in    the    collegiate    shadow 

the  educational  atmosphere  and  fix  the  mental  which  is  more  and  more  creeping  over  the 

boundaries  for  the  hundred  others  who  have  secondary  school,  aided  by  the  foolishness  of 

no  faintest  notion  of  entering  a  college.    More-  parents  in  encouraging  the  notion  that  school 

over,    in   thus   crystallizing   along   university-  work  is  unimportant  as  compared  with  home 

made  lines,  the  high  school  really  prescribes  demands,  social  life,  fraternities,  or  athletics, 

college-preparatory    work    and    methods    for  the    high-school    youth    has    much     leisure, 

the     grammar     and     primary     schools;     for,  much  irregularity  of  supervision,  much  time 

through  the  successive  elementary  years,  the  to    roam    the   streets,    and   no   definite   pres- 

eighth  or  ninth  grade  child  must  have  acquired  sure   as   to  when  and  how  he  shall   perform 

just  that  cut-and-dried  information,  just  that  his  work. 

type  of  examinable  mind,  which  shall  admit.  The  adolescent  needs  much  physical  steady- 
first  to  the  high  school  and  then  to  the  univer-  ing  and  many  interesting  and  absorbing 
sity.  All  this  has  been  done,  and  is  being  occupations  to  counteract  the  clamorings  of 
done,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  only  about  10  newly  awakened  interests  and  passions;  but, 
per  cent,  (to  put  the  figure  high)  of  a  com-  under  the  sedentary  lecture  and  recitation 
munity's  children  ever  graduate  from  the  high  system  made  necessary,  if  he  is  to  be  duly 
school,  and  that  only  2  or  3  per  cent,  ever  go  fattened  for  the  college-examination  shambles, 
to  the  colleges  which  thus  overshadow  the  the  physical  side  of  his  education  —  unless 
whole  public-schoo]  system.  it  be  through  interscholastic  games  which,  by 
I  say  ''overshadow"  advisedly,  for  under  the  sending  promising  athletic  material  to  the 
very  same  conditions  it  would  have  been  easily  colleges,  give  the  preparatory  school  an  en- 
possible  for  the  colleges  —  had  they  viewed  viable  reputation  —  is  practically  neglected; 
education  broadly  instead  of  narrowly,  demo-  and,  as  for  interest  and  variety,  what  could 
cratically  instead  of  aristocratically  —  to  flood  destroy  and  taboo  both  more  effectually  than 
the  whole  school  course  with  educational  the  rigid  and  rigorous  demands  of  a  formal 
sunshine  by  exacting  only  such  standards  of  set  of  examinations  prepared,  as  a  rule,  by 
achievement  as  would  be  truly  educative,  pedantic  specialists  who  know  practically 
really  developing,  and  ceaselessly  stimulating  nothing  of  the  fundamental  problems  and 
to  the  pupils  of  the  grammar  and  high  schools,  needs  of  the  high  school? 
As  it  is,  however,  shadow  is  too  mild  a  word;  The  adolescent,  just  on  the  threshold  of 
the  college-entrance  examination  is  an  incubus  society,  ought  to  prepare  for  social  living,  to 
which  stunts  the  lives  and  limits  the  careers  try  his  powers  on  a  small  scale,  to  develop  his 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children,  and  individuality,  to  learn  how  to  get  on  with 
which  keeps  teachers  at  educational  stone-  others,  to  foresee  and  foreknow  the  demands 
breaking  when  they  ought  to  be,  and  when  of  that  social  and  industrial  world  which  is 
so  many  of  them  would  like  to  be,  molding,  to  be  the  medium  of  his  whole  subsequent 
and  expanding,  and  illuminating  human  lives,  career.  But  this  kind  of  education,  not  being 
And  from  this  obsession  schools  and  teachers  examinable,  is  substantially  ruled  out.  Most 
cannot  escape  so  long  as  the  public  finds  its  of  this  essential  training  could  be  given  through 
satisfaction  —  as  most  communities  do  —  in  the  present  high-school  studies,  were  those 
boasting,  not  how  much  its  high  school  is  not  taught  almost  solely  for  examination  ends, 
doing  for  the  ninety-seven  children  to  whom  How  much  real  discipline  and  education,  for 
that  is  the  end  and  crown  of  their  school  example,  a  boy  might  derive  from  Greek  and 
work,  but  how  well  it  fits  three  pupils  for  Latin,  were  they  presented  as  a  revelation  of 
Harvard,  Yale,  or  Smith.  Greek  and  Roman  life;  but  how  less  than 
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nothing  the  youth  does  get  out  of  that  potential  that  these  things,  thus  taught,  will  really  be 

well-spring   when   his   daily   work   is   ground  of  lasting  educational  use.     The  formal  dis- 

down  to  the  grammar,   to  the  intricacies  of  cipline  involved  has,  of  course,  its  value,  but 

indirect  discourse,  to  the  bad  English  of  prose  it  is  only  one  of  the  smallest  factors  in  the 

translations  and  the  worse  Latin  of  alleged  real  development  and  training  of  the  adoles- 

versification !     How     much    good    the    high-  cent    youth.     Can    we    successfully    maintain 

school  pupil  might  imbibe  from  history,  were  that,    beyond    formal    discipline,    the    painful 

it  made  a  living  picture  of  the  progress  and  groping    into    the    nieanings    of    Caesar,    the 

aim  of  human  society,  of  the  splendid  upward  committing  to  memory  of  the  rules  and  excep- 

sweep  of  civilization;  but  how  little  he  does  tions  of  an  utterly  dead  language,  the  rehearsing 

derive  from  either  ancient  or  modern  history  of  the  strategy  of  barbaric  battles,  the  working 

when  the  teacher  knows,  and  he  knows,  that  out  of  surds  and  simultaneous  equations,  the 

what  he  will  be  examined  upon  is  the  biography  hunting   down  of   Macaulay's  pedantic   allu- 

of  this  king,  the  plan  of  that  battle,  and  the  sions,  the  doing,  substantially  by  rote,  of  a 

chronology  of  certain  outward   events  which  few    meagre    experiments    in    chemistry    and 

are  but  the  merest  froth  upon  the  deep,  wide  physics,   really  prepare  a  boy  to  go  out  at 

stream  of  human  development!     How  much  eighteen  intellectually,  physically,  and  morally 

the  secondary-school  youth  might  learn  from  ready  to  make  the  most  cf  himself  in  the  social 

the  elementary  sciences  were  they  made,  as  and  industrial  world? 

they  can  be  made,  a  revelation  of  the  power  The  high  school  fails  because  it  treats  the 

and  wisdom  of  nature,  of  the  correlation  of  living  organism  of  the  real  boy  and  girl,  the 

forces,  and  of  the  laws  of  evolution;  but  how  living  organism  of   the  school   society,   as   a 

futile  is  the  mind-stuff  that  comes  from  per-  dead  machine  to  be  handled  by  mechanical 

forming  a  series  of  mummified  experiments  in  means.     It  fails,  because,  like  the  Chinese,  it 

two    or    three  apparently  unrelated  sciences!  bows  down  to  the  sacred  things  of  tradition 

How  splendidly  at  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  as  embodied  in  the  wooden  tests,  stupidly  — 

of  age  the  great  English  heritage  of  romantic,  and,  I  venture  to  say,  ignorantly  —  imposed 

poetic,  dramatic,  and  historic  literature  might  by  college  authorities  who,  desiring  some  kind 

be  used  to  inspire  visions  of  noble  achievement,  of  sieve  through  which  to  strain  their  appli- 

to  stimulate  the  innate  aspirations  of  adoles-  cants,  have  not  in  the  least  concerned  them- 

cence  toward  high  and  fine  ideals;  and  how  selves  with  the  effects  of  that  straining  process 

absolutely  all  these  lofty  things  of  life,  these  upon   the   whole   development   of   education, 

precious  dreams  of  early  youth,  are  destroyed  and,    therefore,    upon   the   very   existence   of 

by  doling  out,  solely  for  examination  purposes,  modern  society. 

such  literary   sawdust    as    Burke's   "Speech  The  high  schools  will  continue  to  fail  just 

on  Conciliation"  and  the ''Ancient  Mariner"!  so  long  as  they  are  particeps  criminis  in  this 

The  adolescent  needs  to  believe,  if  he  is  to  needless  slaughter  of  the  adolescent.     Every 

submit  to  formal  education  at  all,  that  what  high-school  boy  is  a  problem  by  himself;  and 

he  is  doing   in  the  high  school   is  of  some  the  business  of  the  high  school  is  to  develop 

ultimate  service,  that  he  is  getting  ready  to  him,  as  an  individual,  to  his  highest  possible 

take  his  place  as  an  active  worker  and  a  real  usefulness  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen.     To  be 

factor   in   the  world.     He  feels  his  budding  so  developed,  he  must,  in  the  first  place,  be 

powers   and  he  wants  to   exercise  them;   he  disciplined  by  hard,  serious,  steady  work;  to 

begins  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  citizen-  do  that  hard  work,  he  must  be  interested  in  it; 

ship,  and  he  wants  to  be  getting  ready  to  be  and,  to  be  interested  in  it,  he  must  himself  see 

a  citizen;   he  begins  to  comprehend  money,  that  it  is  going  to  be  of  use.     A  boy  will  care 

and    desires    to    shape    his    powers    toward  for  and  develop  his  body  eagerly  if  he  be 

earning  for  himself  and  for  that  family  which  permitted  to  do  so  naturally  through  gymnas- 

is  to  be.     All  these  motives  are  natural  and  tics,    manual    and    industrial   work,  through 

right,  and  should  be  ceaselessly  availed  of  in  making   things   and   building   things    in   free 

the  secondary  school.     But  one  cannot  per-  companionship    with    other    boys.     He    will 

suade  a  youth  that  the  subjects  in  the  college  suffer  gladly  even  such  fools  as  he  regards 

catalogue,  desiccated  for  examination  purposes,  the   Greeks  and  Trojans  if  he  be  made  to 

are  leading  toward  these  proper  and  interesting  see  that  they  were  real  people  who  once  lived 

ends.     One  cannot  honestly  persuade  himself  and  with  whom  our  modern  problems  are  all 
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intertwined.  He  will  rejoice  in,  instead  of  many-molded  to  our  boys  and  girls.  We 
hating,  literature,  if  he  be  permitted  to  plunge  propose  to  develop  every  pupil  in  the  way 
into  it  as  into  a  splendid  bath  of  inspiration,  that  is  best  for  him  alone;  your  work,  like  ours, 
instead  of  being  required  to  dig  into  it,  as  must  be  diversified  and  humanized  to  carry 
with  a  muck-rake,  for  the  worthless  odds  and  along  the  same  process  of  development; 
ends  of  a  pedantic  examination.  He  will  therefore  your  examinations  —  or,  better  still, 
find  nature  the  great  storehouse  of  inspiration  your  standards  of  achievement  to  be  deter- 
that  she  is  if  he  be  allowed  to  investigate  mined  otherwise  than  through  examinations 
through  this  science  and  through  that,  instead  —  must  be  made  wide  in  range  and  flexible 
of  being  compelled  to  perform  forty  set  ex-  in  combination  so  that  our  boys  and  girls 
periments  in  fifteen  weeks.  He  will  like,  may  keep  their  thoughts  solely  upon  our 
instead  of  hating,  mathematics  if,  all  the  time,  requirements,  not  mainly  upon  yours." 
he  is  being  shown  how  its  divisions  fit  into  Not  until  they  have  thrown  off  the  incubus 
one  another  and  into  daily  life  and  work,  of  the  present  absurd  college  requirements 
And  he  will  perform  almost  any  kind  of  neces-  will  the  high  schools  be  able  to  begin  to 
sary  drudgery  provided  he  be  convinced  that,  work  out  the  problem  —  the  hardest  in  edu- 
by  doing  this  drudgery  well,  he  is  laying  the  cation  —  which  is  especially  theirs.  That 
lasting  foundations  of  his  future  career.  problem  is  how  to  educate  children  to  be  true 

For  their  own  sakes  and  for  that  of  the  help-  citizens    and    effective    workers;    for,    in    the 

less  children  under  them,  the  great  body  of  four  years  of  the  high-school  course,  the  great 

secondary   teachers   should   say,    it   seems   to  development   out   of   irresponsibility   into   re- 

me,  to  the  colleges:  sponsibility  ought  to  have  taken  place;  and  the 

"For  these  many  years  we  have  adapted  child,  subject  to  others'  wills  and  swayed  by 

our  standards  and  our  courses  to  your  entrance  others'  thoughts,  should  have  grown,  during 

requirements,  set  with  no  knowledge  and  with  those  four  years,   into   the  young  man  with 

no   thought  of   what  we   could   or   ought   to  his  own  will  active,  his  own  thoughts  busy, 

accomplish.     Although  we  have  tried  to  carry  his  own  powers  disciplined,  ready  and  eager 

on  special  courses  for  those  pupils  who  were  for  the  splendid  fight  of  life.     Until  the  high 

not    to    go    to    college,    your    demands    have  schools    have   begun   to    make    themselves    a 

really  set  the  pace  and  created  the  atmosphere  powerful   social   force   instead   of   a   mill   for 

for  all  our  schools.     Our  boys  and  girls  have  examination-grinding,    they    will    continue    to 

had  to  be  single-molded    to    your    arbitrary  fail  to  meet  the  real  and  crying  needs  of  the 

standards;  in  future,  your  standards  must  be  community. 
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A  RICH  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE  WITHOUT  FINANCIAL  MARGIN 

MORE  than  a  year  ago,  my  attention  I  am  a  trained  librarian  —  wdiich  means 
was  attracted  by  a  magazine  article  college  and  library  school  preparation  —  and 
entitled,  ''How  does  the  $2  a  day  man  live?"  at  the  time  of  my  marriage  I  w^as  earning 
The  writer  evidently  had  considerably  more  Sioo  a  month.  My  husband's  death  three 
than  $2  a  day  himself  and  had  collected  his  years  later  left  me  with  $30  and  a  two-year- 
data  from  his  washerwoman,  for  whom  he  old  child.  Of  course,  my  relatives  took  me 
had  great  sympathy.  in,  but  I  had  no  mind  to  be  permanently 
What  struck  me  most  was  how  much  he  dependent,  so  I  again  knocked  at  the  doors 
had  not  found  out,  and  the  spirit  moved  me  of  the  library  world,  and  was  offered,  and 
to  immediate  reply.  But  as  I  have  found  the  accepted,  a  position  at  $50  a  month  in  the 
hardest  kind  of  being  poor  is  to  be  poor  in  public  library  of  a  prosperous  village  of  6,000 
time,  it  has  taken  me  a  whole  year  to  find  people. 

opportunity    to    state    the    subject    from    the         When  I  took  the  position  I  thought  the  hours 

standpoint  of  one  who  knows.  were  easy  —  two  to  six  and  seven  to  nine, 
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week-days,  two  to  six,  Sundays  —  but  experi- 
ence has  proved  them  to  be  the  hardest  I 
have  ever  known.  Evening  hours,  I  find, 
are  much  more  exhausting  than  those  of  the 
daytime.  The  vitahty  is  lower;  all  the  fresh- 
ness and  ambition  of  the  morning  are  gone. 
Artificial  lights  are  over-stimulating  and  the 
bad  air  they  cause  is  depressing.  And,  try 
as  I  may  to  overcome  it,  to  me  there  certainly 
is  an  element  of  hardship  in  the  mere  fact 
that  I  do  my  heaviest  work  in  the  hours  when 
everyone  else  is  resting  and  having  a  good 
time. 

Then  when  I  reach  home  at  half-past  nine 
or  a  quarter  to  ten,  after  an  evening  of  intense 
mental  and  physical  activity,  my  brain  is  too 
excited  and  my  feet  ache  too  much  for  sleep. 
If  I  sit  down  and  read  for  an  hour  or  two,  as 
every  instinct  of  my  being  cries  out  for  me 
to  do,  then  I  have  cut  too  short  the  hours  of 
rest. 

People  often  ask  me  if  I  am  not  afraid  to 
go  home  alone  so  late  at  night.  I  would  be 
if  I  could  afford  to. 

Then  I  find  that  to  work  seven  days  a  week 
is  more  exhausting  than  the  mere  number 
of  hours  would  seem  to  justify.  It  means 
that  the  tension  is  never  relaxed.  There  is 
no  breathing  spell.  One  becomes  like  a  run- 
ner who  has  run  until  the  goal  is  lost  sight  of, 
his  surroundings  fade  away,  and  his  legs 
move  automatically,  he  knows  not  why. 
The  work  ceases  to  have  an  outlook  or  per- 
spective, and  only  a  deep-seated  belief  in  its 
value  and  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  the  doing 
can  keep  it  from  becoming  a  deadly  grind. 

Also,  I  believe  that  any  life  is  depressing 
and  unwholesome  which  cuts  one  off  absolutely 
from  friends,  companionship,  and  conversa- 
tion. If  I  were  among  old  friends,  I  could 
make  visits  in  the  morning;  among  strangers 
that  is  not  possible.  Ladies  often  tell  me 
that  they  would  like  to  call  on  me,  but  it 
seems  foolish  to  ring  the  bell  and  leave  a 
card  when  they  know  that  I  am  not  in,  and 
if  they  did  I  should  have  to  hire  a  substitute 
to  take  my  place  while  I  returned  their  calls, 
and  I  cannot  afford  that.  In  the  whole  year 
I  have  been  inside  of  just  three  houses  — 
those  of  my  nearest  neighbors — and  I  have 
never  been  to  any  place  of  entertainment, 
public  or  private. 

This  is  just  as  bad  for  the  library  as  it  is 
for  me.  The  librarian  should  be  in  touch 
with  all  the  intellectual  activities  of  the  com- 


munity, and,  if  she  is  not,  the  library  cannot 
fill  its  proper  place  nor  accomplish  its  whole 
aim. 

Here  is  the  money  side  of  the  story. 

I  brought  with  me  a  country  girl  who  acted 
as  maid,  nurse,  companion,  and  devoted 
friend,  all  for  $2.50  a  week.  I  was  very 
fortunate  in  getting  five  partly  furnished 
rooms,  with  heat,  for  $11  a  month.  I  bought 
$45  worth  of  furniture,  including  a  gas-range, 
on  credit,  and  my  monthly  expenses  for  the 
first  six  months  were  as  follows: 


Service 

Rent 

Gas     . 

Food 

Payment  on  furniture 

Total    . 


Ji)II.OO 

.  11.00 
.  4.00 
.  15.00 
•     5-00 

$46 . 00 


The  remaining  four  dollars  had  to  furnish 
clothing  for  myself  and  my  child,  and  provide 
for  all  the  incidentals  of  housekeeping  and  of 
life,  for,  of  course,  there  are  outside  things  to 
be  considered. 

The  church  treasurer  asked  for  a  monthly 
subscription,  and,  not  wishing  to  appear  in- 
different, I  wrote  him  that  I  regretted  that 
I  did  not  see  my  way  clear  to  make  any  sub- 
scription at  that  time,  but  that  I  would  let 
him  know  when  I  could.  He  wrote  again 
that  he  hoped  I  would  reconsider,  as  the  rich 
people  in  the  church  were  paying  all  they 
wanted  to,  and  it  remained  for  the  poor  to 
do  the  rest!  This  ingenuous  appeal  I  received 
on  the  9th  day  of  the  month,  with  just  seventy- 
five  cents  left  from  the  previous  month's 
pay. 

Another  wretched  hour  was  one  Sunday, 
when  I  came  home  from  the  library  to  be  met 
with  the  startling  news  that  my  little  boy  had 
got  hold  of  the  carbolic  acid,  and  as  a  pre- 
cautionary measure  a  physician  had  been 
called  and  had  pumped  out  his  stomach.  My 
first  breathless  question  was  for  the  child, 
my  next  conscious  thought  was  of  the  doctor's 
bill,  and  then  a  wave  of  nausea  swept  over 
me  at  the  realization  of  the  utter  sordidness 
of  my  life.  When  the  thought  of  the  doctor's 
bill  can  obscure,  even  for  a  moment,  one's 
thankfulness  for  a  child's  fortunate  escape 
from  death,  then  things  are  sadly  out  of  pro- 
portion in  that  mother's  life. 

After  six  months,  my  housekeeper  got  a 
little  homesick  and  a  good  deal  sick  of  the 
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confinement.  I  could  not  blame  her,  for  no 
young  person  can  be  happy  without  ever 
having  an  evening  free;  and  that  $4  a  month 
which  I  had  left  for  my  personal  expenses 
was  so  frightfully  inelastic  that  I  let  her  go 
and  found  a  schoolgirl  who  would  come  in 
at  one  o'clock  and  stay  until  nine  for  $5  a 
month.  Of  course,  that  meant  doing  my 
own  housework,  but  it  relieved  me  from  that 
horrible  drowning  sensation  which  comes 
from  pennilessness. 

Since  then  I  have  absolutely  never  had  a 
minute's  leisure.  I  must  wash,  iron,  keep 
my  rooms  decently  clean,  get  meals,  wash 
dishes,  entertain  my  child,  chase  him  when 
he  runs  away,  change  his  clothes  when  he 
adventures  into  the  muddy  street,  do  my 
sewing,  mending,  and  marketing,  and  at  one- 
thirty  be  dressed  and  ready  to  begin  a  day's 
work  for  the  public.  And,  of  course,  I  must 
keep  up  with  my  profession,  for  on  that  my 
very  life  depends. 

How  long  I  can  hold  out  is  a  question  I  do 
not  like  to  contemplate.  I  hope  I  shall  get 
a  better  position  before  long. 

Now  that  I  do  most  of  my  own  cooking 
and  furnish  my  maid  with  only  one  meal  — 
supper  —  instead  of  three  as  formerly,  I  find 
that  I  can  make  $11  cover  the  cost  of  food. 
We  have  good,  wholesome  meals,  too,  and 
my  little  boy  everywhere  attracts  attention 
because  of  his  appearance  of  perfect  health. 
For  breakfast  we  have  a  cooked  cereal,  toast, 
and  coffee,  with  plenty  of  milk.  Dinner 
consists  of  meat,  potatoes  or  rice,  a  vegetable, 
and  dessert.  For  supper  there  are  warmed- 
over  potatoes  in  many  forms,  milk,  cream 
or  French  toast,  pancakes  or  rolls  from  the 
bakery,  with  eggs  or  meat  dishes  made  from 
left-overs,  and  again  coffee.  The  child  has 
milk  at  every  meal  and  between  meals,  too  — 
always  a  quart  a  day,  sometimes  more. 

For  meats  we  have  the  cheaper  cuts  of  beef 
—  pot-roasts  and  Hamburger  steaks  —  veal, 
pork  chops,  bacon,  or  salt  pork  with  milk 
gravy,  and  as  an  occasional  luxury,  lamb 
chops  or  a  ''short  steak."  Once  we  had  a 
chicken,  but  with  every  mouthful  that  I  ate 
I  thought  of  the  seventy-two  cents  it  had  cost, 
and  it  did  n't  taste  good  to  me. 

Vegetables  I  buy  with  even  more  considera- 
tion. People  tell  me  that  thirty  cents  a  peck 
is  a  perfectly  reasonable  price  for  green  peas, 
but  it  puts  them  out  of  my  reach.  So  also 
are  string-beans,  asparagus,  and  celery.   Green 


corn,  tomatoes,  and  cucumbers,  when  cheap, 
are  all  the  summer  vegetables  I  can  afford, 
but  for  winter  there  are  cabbage,  onions, 
dried  beans,  and  tomatoes  which  I  canned 
when  they  were  cheapest. 

My  desserts  are  oftenest  made  from  milk, 
corn  starch  and  custard  varieties  prevailing. 
I  have  also  quite  a  repertoire  of  simple  steamed 
and  baked  puddings,  but  seldom  make  pie, 
which  costs  more  and  is  less  nourishing.  I 
buy  almost  no  fruit  for  myself,  but  get  apples, 
grapes,  oranges,  and  bananas  for  the  little 
man. 

Here  are  the  figures  of  my  food  for  a  year: 


Milk  at  6c.  a  quart 

S23-55 

Meat            .... 

.  28.75 

Eggs            .... 

18.03 

Sugar          .... 

11.05 

Bread          .... 

8-73 

Butter,  average  30c.  per  lb. 

8.50 

Coffee          .... 

12.90 

Cereals        .... 

5-70 

Potatoes       .... 

4-13 

Other  vegetables 

6.65 

Fruit            .... 

5-97 

Flour           .... 

2.09 

All  other  food 

28.44 

Total 


!i64.49 


That  means  that  for  the  whole  year  the 
average  cost  of  each  meal  has  been  fifteen 
cents,  whether  for  two  or  three  persons.  While 
we  have  gone  without  many  things  that  I 
would  have  liked,  the  meals  on  the  whole 
have  been  more  satisfactory  than  one  usually 
gets  in  boarding-houses,  where  the  table- 
board  is  as  high  as  $5  a  week. 

But  when  it  comes  to  clothes,  that  is  another 
story.  I  am  still  wearing  my  wedding  clothes 
—  even  widow's  weeds  cost  money  —  and  a 
$60  tailored  suit  that  really  looked  its  part 
lends  some  moral  support,  even  in  its  fifth 
year.  Shirtwaists  which  I  make  myself  cost 
from  thirty  to  seventy-five  cents,  and  my 
hats  have  been  made  from  old  trimmings 
at  small  expense. 

A  little  boy's  clothes  are  inexpensive  if 
made  at  home.  Three  yards  of  gingham  at 
twelve  and  one-half  cents  a  yard  make  as 
good  a  Russian  suit  as  any  little  boy  needs. 
Underwear  counts  up  and  his  winter  coat 
cost  $5.  Shoes,  stockings,  and  rubbers  have 
cost  $19.50  for  the  two  of  us,  while  $34.70 
has  paid  for  all  our  other  clothing. 

An    interesting   fact   which   this   year    has 
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taught  me  is  the  economic  value  of  a  wife. 
If  I  were  a  man  in  these  very  same  circum- 
stances with  a  good  wife  like  dozens  I  know, 
it  would  be  as  good  as  $10  or  $12  a  month 
additional  salary.  She  would  do  for  me  all 
the  things  that  I  now  hire  done  and  many 
others  that  I  now  go  without,  would  relieve 
me  of  many  cares,  and  to  have  sympathy, 
companionship,  and  cooperation  would  be 
worth  more  than  money  to  me. 

For  the  year  I  have  tabulated  my  expenses 
as  follows: 


Rent 

$132.00 

Service               

96.00 

Gas 

48.00 

Furniture 

45.00 

Food 

164.50 

Clothing             

54.20 

Attendance  Library  Association  meeting 

25.00 

Total 


$564.70 


The  $35.30  unaccounted  for  has  covered  a 
range  of  expenses  so  wide  that  it  makes  me 
dizzy  to  contemplate  them  all.  Railroad 
fares,  church  collections,  subscription  to  my 
home  newspaper,  patterns,  dishes,  brooms, 
soap,  toys  for  the  boy,  stationery,  postage 
stamps,  medicine  and  doctor's  bills,  shoe- 
polish,  tooth-paste,  photographs,  hairpins, 
Christmas  presents,  needles,  pins,  and  darning 
cotton  —  I  have  paid  for  them  all  and  more 
besides  out  of  that  $35.30.  It  has  been  liter- 
ally a  matter  of  counting  every  penny. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  go  without  a 


new  suit,  but  to  debate  and  finally  to  go  with- 
out so  small  a  thing  as  a  souvenir  postal-card, 
to  have  only  a  nickel  for  the  church  collection 
and  to  begrudge  that,  to  remember  always 
that  "matches  are  cheaper  than  gas,"  these 
are  the  little  things  that  grind  the  most. 

But,  after  all,  it  pays. 

Before  I  was  married,  my  life  seemed  very 
useless  to  me.  I  did  good  work  which  I  en- 
joyed, but  I  always  felt  that  there  were  plenty 
of  others  who  would  do  it  just  as  well.  I  had 
friends  and  kinsfolk,  but  my  life  was  really 
vital  to  no  one.  Now  all  that  is  changed. 
The  very  sorrows  I  have  known  have  made 
life  worth  more  to  me. 

Once  on  a  stormy  night  at  sea,  I  thought 
sleepily,  "If  the  ship  goes  down,  I  will  let 
every  one  else  be  saved  first,  for  I  really  don't 
care  about  living  anyway."  Now  I  think  I 
should  be  in  the  very  first  scramble  for  the 
lifeboats.  Then  I  was  only  a  spectator  at 
life,  now  I  am  one  with  the  great  fellowship 
of  all  who  have  rejoiced  or  suffered.  I  have 
sloughed  off  the  non-essentials  and  attained 
the  fundamentals,  and  life  is  good  to  me. 

And  I  have  my  child,  who  is  at  once  my 
compensation  for  the  past,  my  consolation  in 
the  present,  and  my  hope  for  the  future — and 
these  are  things  that  money  cannot  buy. 

Having  them  I  believe  in  my  soul  that  I 
really  have,  in  a  far  broader  sense  than  was 
ever  true  in  the  days  when  I  had  more  money, 
"those  things  which  are  requisite  and  neces- 
sary as  well  for  the  body  as  the  soul." 
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SEVENTYTWO 

A   LITERARY    LEADER    OF    HALF  A    CENTURY  — HOW 
HE     WORKS  —  LOWELL'S  ESTIMATE  OF    HIS  WRITING 

BY 

VAN    WYCK     BROOKS 


MR.  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS 
has  never  surprised  anybody,  thrilled 
anybody,  shocked  anybody.  His 
career  and  his  works  alike  seem  devoid  of 
inspired  moments.  He  has  never  written  a  bad 
sentence,  never  struck  a  false  note.  To  great 
numbers  of  people,  he  is  simply  "uninterest- 


ing." Nevertheless,  there  is  a  curious  paradox 
in  his  position.  The  very  people  who  would 
be  first  to  call  his  work  mediocre  are  those  who 
instinctively  recognize  in  him  a  unique  dis- 
tinction. He  is,  in  fact,  a  very  great  and  a 
very  choice  artist  —  "  one  of  the  chief  honors 
of  our  literature,"   Lowell  called  him.     His 
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light  is  the  light  of  common  day.     He  has  am  not  broken  up  by  things  as  I  used  to  be  — 

pictured  nothing  remote,  fantastic,  tragic.     It  the  fibre  isn't  as  brittle  as  it  was." 

is  only  rare  minds  who  are  impressed  by  com-  Mr.  Howells  is,  in  fact,  a  man  without  a 

mon  things.     Ordinary  people  are  not  inter-  "method."     He  goes  into  his  little  study  aftet 

ested  in  ferry-boats  and  office-desks  and  knit-  breakfast,  and  sits  down  at  a  very  clean,  plain 

ting-needles,  and  yet  these  are  really  the  true,  writing-table,  and  writes.     It  is  a  habit  of  half 

immediate,  actual  things  that  make  up  life,  a  century  —  if  you  can  call  anything  a  habit 

Mr.  Howells  is  interested  in  these  things,  and,  which  represents  the  work  of  a  perpetually 

therefore,  his   audience   is   small.      But   it   is  fresh,   sensitive,    spontaneous   mind.     It   is   a 

picked,  and  constant.  mind  which  has  held  itself  in  mastery  over  all 

In  the  light  of  this,  I  found  a  deep  signifi-  its  creations,  a  little  too  fastidious  to  be  eccen- 

cance  in  his  answers  to  a  few  of  the  questions  I  trie.     Is  there  not  in  this,  perhaps,  the  explana- 

asked  him,  in  the  study  where  he  had  cordially  tion  of  a  certain  lack  of  force,  a  lack  of  that 

agreed  to  receive  me.  which  compels  readers  and  is  characteristic  of 

''Do  you  ever  find  that  you  have  lost  your-  the  supreme  novelists  as  well  as  of  those  who 

self  in  your  work,  that  your  characters  get  the  have    a    great    popularity  for    the    moment  ? 

better  of  you,  that  your  own  feelings  become  True  as  his  novels  are,  a  unique  mirror  of  all 

entangled?"  I  asked.  the  common  things  of  life,  one  rebels  against 

"Never,"    he    replied.     "The    essence    of  them,  as  one  rebels  against  the  common  things 

achievement  is  to  keep  outside,  to  be  entirely  themselves.     One  feels  that  in  standing  away 

dispassionate,  as  a  sculptor  must  be,  moulding  from  his  characters  to  mass  them  properly, 

his  clay.     And  this  is  true  also,  I  think,  of  all  he   has   focused  them  all  in  a  group  very  far 

good  acting.    Harrigan,  the  actor,  once  told  me  away,  so  that  all  appear  the  same  size,  and  all 

that  the  character  he  was  playing  was  like  a  under  middle  height.     It  is  not  that  men  and 

mirror  held  up  before  him.     A  good  actor  never  women  are  infallible  —  the  day  of  the  perfect 

for  a  moment  identifies  himself  with  his  part."  hero  is  past — but  men  are  very  far  from  being 

In  his  opinion,  was  this  true  also  of  novelists  pale,  and  there  are  not  nearly  as  many  young 

who  dealt  with  crude  and  powerful  emotions,  girls  who  giggle  in  real  life  as  in  Mr.  Howells's 

with  moments  of  tragedy  which,  after  all,  do  books.     When  you  are  prepared  to  admire  some 

occur  in  life  ?     I  asked  him  if  Dickens  did  not  admirable    and  strong  man,   like  Hughes  in 

occasionally  allow  his  own  feelings  to  inter-  "The  World  of  Chance,"  you  feel  that  Mr. 

mingle  with  those  of  his  characters.  Howells,  in  making  doubly  sure  that  he  has 

"Dickens,"   he  replied,   "was  essentially  a  the  character  firmly  in  hand  and  at  a  distance 

cold   man.     He   was   a  born   actor,    and   his  sufficient  to  survey  him  behind   and  before, 

effects  were  those  of  an  actor.     He  was  never  has  crushed  him  into  insignificance  and  pushed 

really  touched  himself.     There  is  an  element  him  almost  out  of  sight.     The  penalty  is  that 

of  claptrap   in  many  of  his  highly  emotional  one  does  not  long  remember   the  individual 

scenes."  characters  or  the  individual  books. 

I  asked  him  if  he  found  some  places  more  No,  it  is  the  impression  of  the  whole  that  one 

congenial   for   his  work   than  others  —  if   he  remembers,    the   average   of   this   enormously 

found  New  York  congenial.  wide,  serene,  fresh  panorama  of  human  life. 

"You  often  wonder,"   he  replied,   "why  a  Holding,   as  he  does,  the  panoramic  theory 

certain  great  industry  grows  up  in  a  place  which  of  the  novel,  Mr.  Howells  very  justly  pays  small 

appears  to  have  no  special  elements  contribut-  heed  to  plots.     To  make  a  work  of  art,  it  is 

ing  to  it.     It  is  the  man  who  does  it  all."     And  necessary  to  take  a  piece  out  of  life  and  round 

again  he  said,  "You  cannot  write  too  much,  it  off;    and,  so  long  as  the  piece  is  perfectly 

you    cannot    write    yourself  out.     What    the  rounded  off  and  complete  in  itself,  so  long  as 

schoolmasters  tell  you  about  writing  too  much  the  chosen  group  of  characters  are  perfectly 

or  writing  too  little  is  all  stuff.     You  do  accord-  proportioned  in  relation  to  one  another,  he  holds 

ing  to  your  nature."  that  there  is  no  need  to  introduce  an  artificial 

"  Do  you  find  that  interruptions  disturb  you  chain  of  action.     I  asked  him  if  he  planned  a 

and  break  in  upon  the  vividness  of  the  scene  ?"  novel  out  completely  in  advance  —  if  he  made  a 

"I   am  an  old  hand,"   he  replied.     "You  scenario, 

must  remember  that  you  are  talking  to  an  old  "Hardly  at  all,"  he  answered.     "I  start  with 

man.     I  have  been  writing  for  fifty  years.     I  an  idea.    For  example,  in  the  "Ragged  Lady" 
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I  began  with  the  idea  of  a  girl  who  had  a  genius 
for  society,  a  dehghtful  social  creature.  I  know 
the  story  is  to  come  out  in  a  certain  way,  but 
I  don't  know  at  all  how." 

There  was  another  point  about  the  "Ragged 
Lady."  He  told  me  that  he  had  gone  out  a 
good  deal  in  the  American  society  at  Florence, 
and  I  was  interested  to  know  how  in  this  novel 
he  could  draw  a  picture  of  a  small  society  and 
reproduce  the  total  impression  without  drawing 
upon  the  original  characters  who  composed  it. 
I  did  not  easily  see  how  he  could  make  an 
entirely  imagined  set  of  characters  produce 
exactly  the  same  whole  effect  as  the  real  society. 

But  that  was  easily  explained,  he  said.  "New 
York  is  an  organism,  each  person  is  an  organ- 
ism —  yet  still  the  whole  is  an  organism.  The 
whole  remains  while  the  individuals  change. 
You  take  something  from  the  air  and  some- 
thing from  the  personnel  —  a  sort  of  composite. 
You  put  one  character  on  another  and  you  get 
a  likeness,  a  likeness  of  the  whole  —  and  then 
you  dissolve  the  composite  into  an  entirely  new 
set  of  individuals.  In  'Indian  Summer,'  I 
obtained  a  group  of  four  or  five  people  in  this 
way." 

I  asked  him  in  which,  as  a  man  of  letters,  he 
took  most  delight,  his  fiction  or  his  travels  and 
criticism. 

"  Oh,  fiction,  fiction,"  he  replied,  with  a  good 
deal  of  warmth.  "Writing  novels  is  a  kind  of 
work  in  which  you  do  not  satisfy  yourself 
entirely,  but  nothing  could  more  nearly  satisfy 
an  honest  man.  I  have  never  been  really 
pleased  with  any  of  my  criticism.  Here  and 
there  would  be  a  piece  of  luck  —  that  is  all." 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  him,  however,  to  have 
introduced  to  the  American  public  such  a 
novelist  as  Leonard  Merrick,  who  is  already, 
he  said,  "not  quite  unknown"  here.  He  com- 
pared him  with  Robert  Herrick,  "the  best  of 
our  younger  novelists,"  in  the  quality  of  his 
public.  "They  both  have  the  confidence  and 
security  of  all  the  truest  critics,  but  their 
reputations  are  not  grouped  —  they  have  no 
whole  effect  with  the  public." 

And  then  he  spoke  of  the  greatest  influence 
in  his  life  —  that  of  Tolstoy.  "I  read  Tolstoy 
first  in  1886,"  he  said.  "  But  as  a  writer  I  have 
not  been  influenced  by  him  —  my  work  has  no 
trace  of  his  influence."  I  had  been  speaking 
of  the  "Kreutzer  Sonata,"  and  he  said.  "I 
have  been  told  that  the  'Kreutzer  Sonata'  was 
suggested  to  Tolstoy  by  my  own  story  of  the 
Shaker  celibates  in  '  The  Undiscovered  Coun- 


try.' But  I  don't,  of  course,  know  that 
this  is  true.  It  is  not  of  any  consequence, 
anyway."  Are  there  not  persons,  however, 
to  whom,  as  a  literary  fact  or  a  literary  sur- 
mise, it  is  of  considerable  consequence? 

A  little  bookcase  stood  beside  the  writing- 
table,  and,  as  he  opened  the  glass  doors,  I 
saw  that  it  contained  his  own  books,  row  after 
row  of  them,  in  every  sort  of  binding  and  in 
many  editions  —  there  were  hardly  any  books 
beside.     It  was  wonderful  to  see  them  all  and 
to  think  of  them  as  fifty  years'  achievement  — 
the  work  of  a  man  whose  first  books  are  read 
as  eagerly  as  his  last  and  will  be  read  when  he 
himself  is  gone.     In  a  way  it  was  like  standing 
in  the  room  with  a  classic;    for  the  nature  ot 
Mr.  Howells's  reputation,  in  whatever  degree 
it  has  strength  and  power,  is  that  of  a  classic  — 
moderate,  steady,  and  perennial.     There  were 
French  and  German  translations  of  his  works, 
and  paper-covered   hammock  sets,  worn,   old 
brown-covered  copies  of  "Venetian  Life,"  the 
first  books  of  half  a  century  ago,  and  luxuri- 
ous editions  which  he  handled  with  a  certain 
bashfulness.     And,  as  I  turned  to  go,  he  showed 
me  a  little  photograph  of  the  palace  on  the 
Grand  Canal  with  its  tiny  balcony  where,   as 
consul  at  Venice,  he  would  stand  and  look  out 
at  sunset  in  those  early  days. 

They  were  the  days  in  which  he  was  a  friend 
of  Longfellow,  of  Lowell  and  Holmes,  of 
Emerson  and  Hawthorne.  "That  boy  will 
know  how  to  write  if  he  goes  on,"  wrote  Lowell 
in  1868,  "and  then  we  old  fellows  will  have  to 
look  about  us."  One  thinks  of  him,  indeed,  as 
in  some  sort  the  successor  of  these  men.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  centres  in  him,  and  its  flavor 
is  native  and  American.  Gracious,  mild,  and 
tranquil,  he  is  at  the  same  time  shrewd,  plain, 
and  full  of  humor. 

In  his  seventy-third  year,  Mr.  Howells  is  of 
an  age  with  Swinburne  and  Mark  Twain. 
It  is  in  comparing  him  with  the  former  of 
these  great  writers,  however  preposterous  in 
other  ways  the  comparison  might  be,  that 
one  feels  how  litde  his  power  has  depended 
upon  the  qualities  of  youth  and  how  litde 
it  can  be  impaired  by  age.  One  never 
thinks  of  him  as  an  old  man,  perhaps 
because  one  thinks  of  him  as  a  man  who  has 
always  been  mature. 

After  a  long  silence,  broken  now  and  then  by 
essays  of  travel  and  criticism,  Mr.  Howells  is 
to  publish  another  novel,  and  its  name  will  be 
"The  Children  of  the  Summer." 
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ONE  state  in  the  Union  has  kept  a  series 
of  economic  measurements  of  the 
freedman  and  his  sons  for  a  period 
of  thirty-five  consecutive  years.  Two  other 
states  have  recent  partial  records,  but  Georgia 
alone  has  an  account  of  Negro  property  from 
Reconstruction  times  to  the  present.  To  the 
facts  and  meaning  of  these  figures  I  want  to 
call  attention. 

Emancipation  had  its  legal,  educational, 
economic,  and  moral  phases.  Legal  emanci- 
pation came  in  1863.  Educational  emanci- 
pation is  coming  more  slowly,  as  the  record 
of  Georgia  shows. 

There  is  a  larger  amount  of  illiteracy  in 
Georgia  to-day  than  there  was  in  1870,  which 
shows  how  poorly  public-school  facilities  have 
kept  pace  with  population.  But  the  illiterates 
of  to-day  have  a  body  of  educated  black 
men  to  lead  them,  who  have  been  trained 
chiefly  in  the  private  schools  supported  by 
philanthropy. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  economic  phase  of 
emancipating  black  men  that  the  nation  is 
most  deeply  interested  to-day,  because  slavery 
was  largely,  if  not  primarily,  an  economic 
problem.  And  since  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  its  greatest  and 
most  absorbing  world-triumph,  we  are,  nat- 
urally, especially  attracted  to  the  economic 
phases  of  all  its  social  problems. 

The  slave  was  practically  penniless  when 
freed.  The  3,500  free  Negroes  of  Georgia, 
and  the  semi-free,  city  artisans  hiring  their 
time,  may  have  had  as  much  as  $50,000  worth 
of  property  throughout  the  state  in  1863,  but 
this  is  doubtful.  Probably  they  did  not  have 
half  that  much.  Emancipation,  therefore, 
spelled  poverty,  complete,  and  dire  poverty, 
to  the  black  men  who  for  the  first  time  were 
left  on  their  own  resources. 


The  Government  gave  temporary  outdoor 
relief  and,  by  hiring  large  numbers  of  black 
soldiers  and  laborers,  distributed  a  fund  of 
ready  cash.  Only  one  attempt  at  permanently 
solving  the  problem  of  poverty  was  made  in 
Georgia.  This  was  a  distribution  among 
the  fugitives  of  semi-swamp  lands  in  the  south- 


THE  LAND  HOLDINGS  OF  GEORGL\  NEGROES 

Which  are  170  square  miles  more  than  the  area  of  Delaware.  This, 
with  the  tools  and  stock  to  work  it,  is  the  main  saving  that  they  have 
made  since  emancipation 

east  part  of  the  state.  Much  of  this  land  was 
subsequently  taken  back,  but  some  was  sold 
at  nominal  prices  for  back  taxes  and  the  titles 
of  many  of  the  black  occupiers  were  thus  con- 
firmed.   But  this  merely  touched  the  outskirts 
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of  a  larger  problem  of  land  for  the  landless. 
Still  the  nation  hesitated  and  finally  withdrew, 
leaving  the  freedman  in  economic  slavery. 

Then  the  struggle  began  and  lasts  to  our 
day  —  the  struggle  of  the  black  man  to  earn 
a  living,  maintain  a  home,  and  lay  aside  sav- 
ings for  the  future.  These  official  figures 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  give  an  indication 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made. 

From  the  almost  nothing  of  1863,  the 
Georgia  Negro  had  come  to  the  place,  in 
1907,  where  he  was  assessed  at  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars.  This  does  not  include 
untaxed  church  and  school  property,  and,  as 
the  assessments  In  Georgia  are  very  low,  this 
amount  probably  is  not  more  than  50  per  cent, 
of  the  market  value  of  all  property.     So  that 
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THE  INCREASE  OF  LAND  HELD  BY  NEGROES  IN  GEORGIA 

we    may    hazard    the    estimate    that  Georgia 
Negroes  have  saved  about  fifty  million  dollars. 

Turning  now  to  the  details  of  this  saving, 
one  is  especially  interested  in  the  land.  The 
Negroes  of  Georgia  own  to-day  a  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  the  soil  of  the  state  and  nearly 
one-twentieth  of  the  cultivated  land.  Their 
holdings  amount  to  1,420,888  acres,  or  2,220 
square  miles  —  a  tract  of  land  larger  than 
Delaware  (2,050  square  miles).  It  is  assessed 
at$7,i49,225,but  it  is  worth  nearly  Si  5,000,000, 
which  was  the  price  the  United  States  paid  for 
the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

The  chart  which  pictures  the  buying  of  this 
land  shows  that  the  accumulation  has  been 
steady  from  the  start.  This,  however,  does 
not  mean  that  all  who  have  bought  land  have 
held  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  losses  have  been 
large  and  continuous.  Probably  for  every 
acre  owned  by  a  black  man  to-day  in  Georgia 
an  acre  has  been  lost  by  some  other.  But  so 
all-pervasive  is  the  land-hunger  that,  as  the 
failures  dropped  out,   the  ranks   have  beeji 


more  than  filled,  and  the  amount  of  land  held 
by  Negroes  has  increased  steadily.  The  rise 
of  the  land  values  shows  more  variation.  At 
first,  Negroes  bought  waste  land,  the  average 
assessed  value  of  which  was  a  little  more  than 
$3.  This  went  on  for  the  first  ten  years,  and 
then  the  old  land  became  more  valuable,  and 
higher-priced,  new  land  was  bought  until  the 
average  assessed  value  per  acre  rose  to  $4  in 
1895,  and  to  $5.03  in  1905.  The  farm  land 
held  by  Negroes  in  1907  was  assessed  at  $5.49 
per  acre,  which  was  higher  than  the  average 
value  of  the  farm  land  of  the  state ($5. 2 8). 

Mere  totals,  however,  teach  but  little;  for  a 
half-dozen  large  owners,  rich  by  good  luck, 
may  raise  the  average  and  give  a  false  appear- 
ance of  prosperity  to  a  poverty-stricken  mass. 
A  careful  examination  of  typical  counties 
indicates  the  following  approximate  division 
of  land  throughout  the  state. 

A  little  less  than  a  third  of  the  owners  have 
small  garden  spots  or  house  lots  outside  the 
city  limits,  comprising  about  a  sixtieth  of  the 
total  land  owned.  Another  portion  of  the 
population,  slightly  less  than  a  third,  have  the 
traditional  40  acres,  comprising  an  eighth 
of  the  land  owned.  A  sixth  of  the  owners 
hold  a  little  over  a  sixth  of  the  land  in  parcels 
between  50  and  100  acres,  while  something 
less  than  a  fifth  hold  nearly  half  the  land 
in  tracts  of  from  100  to  300  acres.  The 
remaining  quarter  of  the  land  is  held  by  that 
thirtieth  part  of  the  Negro  owners  who  are 
the  large  landlords  of  the  race.  Comparing 
this  with  the  condition  seven  years  earlier, 
we  find  the  smaller  holdings  growing  larger, 
but  no  growth  in  the  relative  proportion  of 
large  landlords. 

The  number  whose  land  holdings  are  worth 
less  than  $100  have  decreased  from  nearly  a 
half  to  a  litde  more  than  a  third  in  seven 
years,  while  the  proportion  of  land  of  that 
low  value  has  decreased  nearly  one-half.  The 
land  holdings  worth  from  $100  to  $300  are 
still  in  the  hands  of  a  third  of  the  owners,  but 
they  have  decreased  relatively  to  the  higher 
values.  Holdings  worth  $500  or  more  have 
increased  in  proportion,  constituting  now 
nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  and  held 
by  one-sixth  of  the  owners. 

We  see,  then,  a  wide  distribution  of  small 
holdings  among  a  mass  of  people  with  litde 
apparent  tendency  to  concentration,  but  evi- 
dences of  a  general  advance  in  prosperity 
among   them   all     Perhaps   a  more  intimate 
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glance  at  one  county  will  make  this  phase 
of  the  situation  still  clearer.  Liberty  County 
is  covered  with  sand  and  swamps.  It  is  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  black  county  in 
Georgia.  In  1695,  a  Harvard  graduate  led 
a  colony  of  New  England  Puritans  from 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  to  South  Carolina.  The 
place  selected,  however,  proved  unhealthy, 
and,  attracted  by  Oglethorpe's  Georgia,  they 
secured  a  grant  of  32,000  acres  of  land  on 
the  present  site  of  Liberty  County  and  removed 
there  in  1752.  They  already  owned  slaves, 
and  thus  there  came  to  the  colony  280  whites 
and  536  Negroes.  During  the  Revolution, 
in  spite  of  the  number  of  its  slaves,  the  town 
of  Darien  adopted  strong  resolutions  against 
slavery.  The  slaves  were  well  treated,  were 
received  in  equal  fellowship  in  the  church, 
their  family  life  carefully  protected  so  that 
to  this  day  mulattoes  are  rare  in  the  county, 
and  often  asylum  was  offered  here  for  fugitive 
slaves.  Liberty  County  voted  solidly  against 
secession.  After  the  Civil  War,  the  land 
there  was  largely  thrown  on  the  market.  At 
Woodville,  Ogeechee,  and  Belmont,  colonies 
of  Negroes  united  and  bought  land,  and  they 
now  own  56,000  acres. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  stock  shows 
great  variations,  due  in  part  to  the  custom 
among  landlords  of  selling  mules  to  their 
tenants  subject  to  a  chattel  mortgage.  The 
foreclosing  of  these  mortgages  after  a  bad 
season,  or  the  rapid  buying  of  mortgaged 
stock  after  a  good  season,  mak&s  the  increase 
a    fluctuating    line.     While     a    considerable 
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proportion  is  still  mortgaged,  this  proportion 
is  certainly  decreasing.  The  tools  used  on 
Negro  farms  are  still  few  and  simple,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  the  plow  and  hoe,  with  some 
more  complicated  machinery  like  cotton- 
planters,  although  in  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  notable  increase  in  the  use  of  better 
tools. 

When  we  turn  now  to  the  methods  of  farm- 
ing, we  find  two  great  economic  movements 
in  Georgia  and  throughout  the  South.  One 
is  the  progressive  breaking  up  of  the  great 
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THE  INCREASING  VALUE  OF  TOOLS  AND  STOCK  HELD 
BY  GEORGIA  NEGROES 
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THE  FLUCTUATION  IN  THE  VALUE  OF  GEORGIA'S  FARMS 
It  was  not  until  after  1890  that  they  reached  again  their  value  in  i860 

plantations  of  slavery  time.  This  movement 
has  been  accelerated  by  the  land-hunger  of 
the  Negro  peasant.  The  other  movement  is 
the  concentration  of  the  ownership  of  these 
small  farms  in  a  few  hands.  Three  hundred 
Georgia  landlords  own  twenty  or  more  farms 
each,  comprising  more  than  600,000  acres  in  all. 

The  large  farmer,  facing  a  labor  famine, 
lets  out  his  farm  on  shares  or  to  rent;  and, 
when  tenants  fail,  he  has  recourse  to  vagrant 
laws  and  to  encouraging  immigration.  Immi- 
grant labor  is,  however,  more  difficult  to 
^'hold"  than  Negro  labor,  is  more  land- 
hungry,  and  knows  more  of  modern  enter- 
prise. Thus  the  peasantry  are  pressing  the 
landlords  hard.  Amid  it  all,  farm  land  is 
growing  more  and  more  valuable,  over- 
topping to-day  its  value  before  the  war,  when 
it  included  the  bodies  of  men. 

Negroes  more  and  more  dislike  the  planta- 
tion methods  of  controlling  labor,  and  farmers 
facing  a  labor  famine  are  particularly  incensed 
at  the  numbers  of  Negro  idlers,  loafers,  and 
criminals  in  cities,  and  make  regular  efforts  by 
means  of  drastic  vagrant  laws  to  force  them 
to  work.  From  this  attitude  and  its  wide- 
spread discussion  has  arisen  the  idea  that 
the  city  Negro  is  typified  by  the  shiftless,  idle 
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class  which  is  usually  in  evidence  on  the 
streets.  Statistics  throw  much  light  on  this 
point. 

One  of  the  phenomena  of  emancipation 
was  the  migration  of  Negroes  from  country 
to  city.  The  city  had  nameless  attractions 
for  the  field  hand,  and  great  waves  of  immi- 
grants rushed  cityward  on  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Northern  armies.  Then  came  a  sub- 
sidence, when  many  disappointed  sightseers 
and  idlers  returned  to  work  in  the  field. 
This    was    followed    by    a    second,    steadier 
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THE  PROPORTIONS  OF  THE  NEGROES  IN  THE  CITY  AND 
IN  THE  COUNTRY  FROM  1870  TO  1900 

wave  of  migration,  which  increased  Georgia's 
Negro  town  population  from  40,000  in  1870 
to  160,000  in  1900.  Nearly  85  per  cent,  of 
the  Georgia  Negroes  still  live  in  the  country, 
and  it  is  often  represented  that  only  the  idle 
and  vicious  come  to  town  to  escape  honest 
toil.  This  is  not  borne  out  by  the  figures  of 
the  increase  of  city  real  estate,  nor  by  the  fact 
that  the  town  Negroes,  representing  a  little 
more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  population,  own 
nearly  25  per  cent,  of  the  property.  The 
individuals  of  the  city  group  surpass  the 
countrymen  in  individual  wealth,  but  here 
again  property  is  pretty  evenly  divided  and 
the  well-to-do  are  few  in  proportion.  The 
contrast  between  1906  and  1899  is  more 
striking  in  the  city  group,  showing  that,  in 
1899,  a  small  number  of  the  richer  Negroes 
owned  more  than  a  fifth  of  all  the  property, 
while  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  poorer  ones 
had  but  4  per  cent,  in  sums  under  $100.  To- 
day the  distribution  is  much  more  equitable. 

The  property  of  the  Georgia  Negroes  has 
been  accumulated  with  difficulty.  There  are 
few  encouragements  or  inducements  for  the 
poor  to  save  in  Georgia.  Wages  are  low,  the 
race  problem  tends  to  lower  self-respect, 
happenings  like  the  Atlanta  riot  decrease 
confidence,  and  the  laws  do  not  adequately 


protect  the  poor  against  cheating  and  fraud. 
Despite  this,  saving  is  possible.  First,  there 
is  the  soil,  abused  but  still  rich;  and  then 
there  is  the  sheer  physical  fact  of  the  presence 
of  a  laboring  force  of  a  million  human  beings. 
The  races  have  increased  evenly  in  Georgia, 
almost  step  by  step. 

Until  1863,  99  per  cent,  of  the  blacks  were 
slaves.  Still  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the 
white  Georgians  owned  them,  since  two- 
thirds  of  the  whites  held  no  slaves  at  all,  but 
were  themselves  the  economic  victims  of  the 
system  and,  as  is  so  humanly  characteristic, 
hated  and  despised  the  Negroes  as  tools 
and  supplanters.  The  large  slaveholders 
formed  but  20  per  cent,  of  the  population  and 
held  90  per  cent,  of  the  slaves. 

This  explains  much  post-bellum  history. 
To  the  non-slaveholding  whites  the  Negro 
was  a  contemptible  interloper,  supplanting 
him  in  his  natural  right  to  earn  a  living  and 
held  over  him  by  the  fostering  arm  of  the 
slaveholder.  The  slave,  on  the  other  hand, 
looked  on  the  non-slaveholder  with  his  master's 
eyes.  When  freedom  came,  the  poorer  whites 
still  regarded  the  Negroes  as  their  economic 
rivals  and  proceeded  to  use  political  power 
against  them  and  their  masters.  The  control  of 
political  power  came  into  the  hands  of  the  large 
number  of  whites  who  had  had  little  power 
before.  It  did  not,  however,  extend  to  the 
Negroes.  The  Negro  was  partially  crushed 
beneath  the  new  political  heel  and  beneath  the 
new  economic  power.  Yet,  Negro  labor  was 
needed  and,  despite  sentiment  and  rivalry,  the 
Negro  could  earn  a  living.  His  occupations 
were  menial;  preferment  in  all  lines  was  slow, 
and  in  many  lines  impossible;  his  wages 
were  low,  and  his  avenues  of  expenditure 
limited.  Nevertheless,  he  is  making  a  living 
and  even  saving  something.  How  is  he 
doing  it? 

If  we  look  at  the  Negro  bread-winners  in 
1900,  we  find  that  41  per  cent,  are  still  farm 
laborers,  that  is,  economically  nearest  to 
slavery.  Some  still  occupy  old  slave  cabins, 
many  live  on  the  same  plantations,  and  tens  of 
thousands  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
where  their  fathers  served.  They  form  a 
great,  ignorant,  largely  unawakened  mass  of 
serfs.  Next  above  them  are  the  34  per  cent, 
of  laborers  and  servants.  They  are  Negroes 
who  have  left  the  plantation  to  work  on  rail- 
roads, in  lumber  camps,  and  as  servants  and 
laborers  in  cities  and  towns.     They  are  better 
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that  are  independent  farmers  in  the  modern 
sense.  Above  the  farmers  come  classes  of 
assured  economic  footing  —  the  20,000  artisans, 
the  5,000  ministers,  teachers,  and  physicians, 
and  the  3,000  merchants.  Some  of  the 
artisans  and  seamstresses  are  poorly  trained 
and  paid,  but  other  artisans  are  masters;  the 
PROFESSIONAL  mlnistcrs  as  a  class  receive  far  more  than  their 

21,828  mental   and   moral   equipment   deserves;    but 

ARTISANS  A  ,  .      .  J  j  1  11  i.  •  J 

SEAMSTRESSES  physicians    and    teachers    are    well    tramed; 

and  the  merchants  are  unusually  successful 
in  a  field  far  removed  from  slavery  and  its 
teaching. 

The  merchant  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
figures   among   the   new   Negroes.         Slavery 

trained    farmers,    servants,    laborers,    and    a 

HOW  THE  NEGRO  WAGE  EARNERS  ARE  DIVIDED  fcw  artisaus,  but  no  merchants.     Of  all  voca- 
tions, then,  this  has  been  hardest  for  the  Negro 

paid,  freer,  and  more  intelligent,  and  are  in  to  learn.     Figures  of  stocks  carried  by  Negro 

part  successors  of  the  old  house-servant  class,  merchants,  although  undoubtedly  very  incom- 

the  best  trained  of  the  slaves.     Only  in  part,  plete,  show  that  they  have  increased  in  value 

however,  do  they  represent  this  class,  for  the  from   about    $50,000   in   1889   to   more   than 

sons  of  the  house  servants  have  largely  gone  $200,000  in  1907,  although  the  increase  has 

to    higher    economic    levels,    leaving    only    a  not  been  at  all  steady. 

tradition  of  house  service  to  guide  the  rising  One  thing  needs  to  be  said  in  concluding, 

field    hands  —  a    fact    that    Southern    house-  These  figures  are  absolute  proof  of  nothing, 

wives    forget.     These    laborers    and    servants  but  they  are  certainly  hopeful.     If  they  teach 

can  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes  —  one  anything,    they    teach    that    the    tendency    to 

a    class    of    steady    workers,    good-natured,  save,    here   manifest,    should   be   encouraged, 

obliging,   and  fairly  efficient,   with  here   and  It  is  not  being  encouraged  to-day.     An  old 

there  numbers  of  highly  efficient,  semi-skilled,  washerwoman    came    to    me    last    fall    when, 

and  trusted  men.     Such  Negroes  are  saving  apparently  because  of  a  land  speculation  in 

money  and,  with  the  other  higher  economic  Cuba,  the  Neal  Bank  of  Adanta  had  failed, 

classes,  have    an    assured  economic  foothold.  This  bank  had  thousands  of  dollars  of  Negroes' 

Part  of  this  class  of  laborers  and  servants,  how-  small  savings,  which  its  president  had  solicited, 

ever,   are  less  satisfactory.     They  have  pro-  This  woman  had  lost  her  all  in  the  failure  — 

gressed   far   enough    to   revolt   against   being  $200  —  which    stood    between    her    and    the 

dumb,   driven  cattle,  but  not  far  enough  to  poverty  of  old  age.     But  she  had  lost  more 

see  a  clear  way   to   escape.     They  form   an  than  $200  —  she  had  lost  hope  —  hope  which 

inefficient   group   of   casual    workers,    having  even  the  slow  repayment  of  40  per  cent,  of  her 

little  heart  or  interest  in  their  work,  spending  loss  has  not  restored.     Three  times  the  chief 

carelessly,  and  saving  little  or  nothing.     From  Negro  depositories  of  savings  have  failed  in 

their  lower  ranks  com.e  crime,  and  the  prog-  Atlanta.     In  the  country  there  are  no  savings- 

ress  of  the  Negro  is,  by  the  casual  onlooker,  banks.      The    savings    of    black    Georgia    in 

measured    by    the    emergence    of    this    class,  country    districts    have   been    made    in    spite 

which   is  largely   in  evidence  on  city  streets  of  the  absence  of  the  most  primitive  facilities 

and    in    average    kitchens.     The    next    step  for    saving.     Usually,    the    only    dependence 

brings  us  to  the  independent  farmer.     Here,  of  these  poor  peasants  is  the  personal  honesty 

again,   there  are  obvious  divisions.      In  1900,  of  some  white  landlord.     Much  of  this  accumu- 

the  Negro  farmers  in  Georgia  were  divided  lated  wealth  is  a  monument  to  the  honesty  of 

in  this  way:  landowners,   14  per  cent.;  renters,  such  men.     But  alas!  there  is  no  correspond- 

42  per  cent.;  share  tenants,  44  per  cent.  ing  record  of  the  loss  of  money  and  courage 

The  share  tenants  are  often  but  a  degree  through    systematic    cheating    and   chicanery, 

better  off  than  farm  laborers,  and  it  is  only  What  the  Negro  needs,  and  what  the  South 

the  better  part  of  the  renters  and  the  owners  needs,  are  postal  savings-banks. 


MY   CHILDREN"— A   DECORATIVE   CANVAS 
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THE  AMERICAN    SUCCESS    OF  A  GREAT 

SPANISH    PAINTER 

TEN  THOUSAND  PEOPLE  A  DAY  TO  SEE  HIS  PAINTINGS- 
MANY  OF  HIS  PICTURES  SOLD,  AND  MORE  COMMISSIONS  THAN 
HE    CAN    EXECUTE  — SENOR    SOROLLA'S    LIFE    IN    HIS    OWN    WORDS 

BY 

THOMAS    R.   YBARRA 


WHAT  cold  weather!  What  warm 
hearts!" 
That  was  the  estimate  of  New 
York  by  the  great  Spanish  artist,  Senor  Joaquin 
Sorolla  y  Bastida,  as  he  watched  the  long 
lines  of  people  toiling  along  slippery  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-sixth  Street  on  a  stormy 
day  in  February,  as  they  came  to  the  Hispanic 
Society's  Building,  to  see  the  exhibition  of 
his  pictures.  Small  wonder  that  the  artist 
felt  pleased  at  the  interest  shown  by  New 
Yorkers.  In  the  history  of  art  here,  there 
has  never  been  a  more  overwhelming  success 
than  that  achieved  by  Sefior  Sorolla. 

Sunshine  —  that    is    the    reason    for    this 
success,  if  it  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single 


word.  Whatever  other  merits  Sorolla' s  paint- 
ing may  have  —  and  it  has  plenty  —  it  is 
the  very  incarnation  of  glorious,  dazzling 
sunshine.  "He  was  born  with  sunshine  in 
his  brain!"  exclaimed  a  visitor,  when  he  saw 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty  paintings  of  the 
Sorolla  exhibition. 

Senor  Sorolla  came  here  absolutely  unher- 
alded, practically  unknown,  so  far  as  this 
country  was  concerned.  Within  a  few  weeks 
after  the  opening  of  his  exhibition  he  was 
famous.  The  number  of  visitors  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  first  public  view,  which  was  on 
Monday,  February  8th,  was  589.  On  the 
first  Sunday,  February  14th,  about  4,000  per- 
sons saw  the  paintings.     On  the  next  Sunday, 
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10,296  came;  on  Washington's  Birthday, 
11,906;  on  the  Sunday  after  that,  19,173. 
From  March  ist  to  8th,  the  last  eight  days 
of  the  exhibition,  the  average  daily  attendance 
was  10,895.  On  Sunday,  March  7th,  there 
were  29,461  persons;  the  total  attendance  was 


19,8; 


I. 


It  was  not  the  first  time  that  a  Sorolla  exhi- 
bition had  achieved  success  so  conclusive  and 
sudden.  The  Spanish  artist's  exhibition  two 
years  ago  at  the  Petit  Galeries  in  Paris  had 


of  painting  demanded  mercy.  Yet  the  public, 
in  presence  of  this  naturalistic  art,  seemed  to  find 
again  all  its  freshness  of  impression.  It  was  as 
if  the  salt  sea  air  with  which  Sorolla's  paintings 
are  charged,  acting  as  a  sudden  tonic,  had  stimu- 
lated even  those  nerves  most  jaded  by  admira- 
tion. 

"Before  one  has  time  even  to  form  an  opinion, 
one  is  under  the  spell  of  a  certain  magic.  Theo- 
ries, preferences,  objections,  desires,  all  are 
forgotten;  all  the  mind's  little  restrictive  defenses 
against  admiration  fell  down  at  a  touch.     .     .     . 


PORTRAIT   OF   DR.    DECRET,   AN   EMINENT   SPANISH   PHYSICIAN 


a  similar  history.  Previously,  for  upward  of 
ten  years,  he  had  been  sending  canvases  to 
Paris,  where  they  had  been  exhibited  at  various 
salons,  only  to  be  lost  among  the  bewildering 
array  of  works  by  other  artists  in  the  midst 
of  which  they  were  hung.  But  two  years 
ago  it  was  otherwise.  The  Petit  exhibition 
was  composed  entirely  of  Sorollas.  As  de- 
scribed by  a  Parisian  critic: 

''It  came  at  the  end  of  a  particularly  active 
art  season,  in  the  very  height  of  the  salon  fever, 
after  such  a  series  of  exhibitions  of  all  sorts  that 
the  mind  and  retina  of  the  most   tireless   lover 


At  bottom  one  may  make  reservations,  but  they 
remain  unvoiced;  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
bow,  because  one  is  in  the  presence  of  a  human 
being  who  has  manifestly  received  a  mysterious 
and  sovereign  gift,  who  was  created  to  paint 
just  as  birds  were  created  to  fly." 

"When  do  I  paint?  Always,"  is  Sefior 
Sorolla's  answer  to  the  inquisitive.  And  the 
truth  of  his  statement  is  borne  out  by  all  who 
come  in  contact  with  him.  ''I  am  painting 
now — while  I  am  looking  at  you,  while  I 
am  speaking  to  you,"  he  tells  those  with 
whom  he  converses.     At  the  Hispanic  Society 


A  PORTRAIT  OF  SENOR  MARQUES  D.  ESTANISLAO   DE   URQUIJO 
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MARIA,  Xr    THK    HARBOR    Ol-     IA\I:A 


"MARIA,  WITH   BLACK   HAT" 
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LIGHTHOUSE   WALK,    BIARRITZ"' 


they  have  all  sorts  of  sketches,  dashed  off  by 
the  Spaniard  in  the  very  midst  of  a  chat. 
One  of  these  is  an  excellent  likeness  of  a 
typewriting  machine,  for  he  paints  everything. 
Senor  Sorolla  speaks  no  English  and  little 
French,  and  he  has  been,  therefore,  com- 
paratively immune  from  American  inter- 
viewers. Even  when  approached  in  Spanish, 
he  was  diffident.  "The  story  of  my  life? 
Why,  it  has  all  been  written  up,"  he  declared. 
"But  not  in  your  own  words."  "Well"  — 
and  then  his  eyes  twinkled  with  a  bit  of  the 
sunshine  of  his  pictures,  and  he  yielded: 

"I  began  my  career  when  I  was  fourteen  years 
old,    molding    it    according    to     the     standards 


which  existed  in  Spain  at  that  time.  The  aspira- 
tions felt  then  by  all  the  youth  of  Spain  were 
based  on  what  they  had  inherited  from  a  species 
of  romanticism,  such  as  was  exemplified  in  the 
school  of  historical  painting  headed  by  artists 
like  Rosales,  Pradilla,  and  others.  It  was  not 
the  traditional  art  of  Spain  —  simply  an  impor- 
tation from  France.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
sort  of  inspiration,  I  did  my  first  painting,  "The 
Second  of  May." 

Sefior  Sorolla  hurries  over  this  part  of 
his  career.  He  does  not  say  how  the 
realism  of  his  later  days  w^as  struggling 
toward  the  surface  even  then,  how  he  bathed 
his  models  for  that  first  battle  picture  in 
real    smoke    in    order    to    make    them    look 


"RUNNING    ALONG   THE   BEACH" 
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"PAVILION   OF    CHARLES   V.,  SEVILLE" 


"MARIA    AT   BIARRITZ" 
The  painter's  daughter  Senorita  Dona  Maria  SoroUa 
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genuinely     warlike 
But  he  continued: 


not    a    word    of    that. 


''Still  under  the  same  influence,  I  went  to 
Rome,  where  I  painted  'The  Burial  of  Christ.' 
That  was  when  I  was  about  twenty-three  years 
old.  This  painting  was  horribly  discussed, 
criticized,  and  maltreated,  owing  to  a  certain 
modern  tendency  noticeable  in  it,  a  certain  realism, 
only  partially  thought  out  by  me,  since  I  had 
neither  the  requisite  experience  nor  abihty  for 
such  a  work. 

"A    species    of    discontent    with    my    artistic 


to  do  with  the  workshop,  all  that  remotely  sug- 
gested convention.  I  sought,  ever  more  and 
more  enthusiastically,  to  bring  out  on  my  can- 
vases the  effects  of  Hght. 

"My  first  step  on  really  firm  ground  was  my 
'Another  Marguerite.'  It  now  hangs  in  the 
Museum  at  St.  Louis.  The  success  of  this 
painting  strengthened  my  faith  in  myself  and  my 
determination  to  persevere  along  the  same  way. 
With  this  end  in  view,  I  painted  my  next  picture, 
'The  Return  from  Fishing,'  which  is  now  at  the 
Luxembourg  Museum  in  Paris. 

"This   painting   was   what  really   kindled   my 


"MOTHER,"   SENORA    DE   SOROLLA 


career,  aroused  by  what  had  happened  with  'The 
Burial  of  Christ,'  made  me,  so  to  speak,  concen- 
trate myself,  and  caused  me  to  feel  my  way 
little  by  Httle  toward  that  interpretation  of  art 
evinced  in  my  work  at  the  present." 

It  has  been  said  that  all  Senor  Sorolla's 
study  outside  of  Spain,  except  his  six  months' 
stay  in  Paris,  was  wasted  time.  The  artist's 
own  words  bear  this  out: 

"From  that  time,"  he  declared,  "I  began  to 
paint  directly  from  nature.  •  I  hated  all  that  had 


enthusiastic  love  for  all  the  scenes  and  incidents 
connected  with  the  lives  of  the  fisher-folk  of  my 
native  country.  It  was  what  brought  me,  first 
of  all,  to  Valencia,  where  I  have  since  spent  every 
summer  of  my  life.  It  is  there  that  I  have  painted 
my  pictures,  all  of  them,  except  a  few  done  while 
I  have  been  on  hasty  trips  to  the  north  of  Spain, 
to  Biarritz  and  old  Castile.  With  such  excep- 
tions, Valencia  and  its  beaches  have  absorbed 
my  entire  existence. 

"This  enthusiasm  for  the  sea  and  the  life  upon 
it  was  instrumental  in  causing  me  to  seek  a  new 
manner  in  painting  —  one  far  different  from  the 
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tradition  of  Spain  as  it  manifested  itself  at  that 
time  —  in  order  that  I  might  bring  to  reality  the 
scenes  which  I  saw. 

''Naturally,  a  nation  like  that  to  which  I 
belong,  so  justly  enthusiastic  in  its  love  for  its 
glorious  body  of  traditions,  was  bound  to  look 
somewhat  askance  at  the  interpretation  which  I 
gave  to  my  ideas  of  the  classic  school  of  Spanish 
painting  —  an  interpretation  to  which  Spaniards 
were  by  no  means  accustomed. 

''The  struggle,  bitter  enough  at  times,  grad- 
ually dwindled,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  group 
of  Spanish  painters,  as  enthusiastic  as  I  was 
for  reahsm  and  for  all  that  represents  hfe  and 
color,  kept  persistently  and  undauntedly  at  work. 

"Spanish  art,  owing  to  the  hurry  pervading 
present-day  life,  has  changed  its  course.  It  has 
moved  away  —  momentarily,  I  hope  —  from  com- 
plete naturalism,  under  the  influence  of  tendencies 
which  can  never  survive,  since  the  Spaniard  is 
far  from  being  a  dreamer.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  a  genuine  lover  of  reahsm.  Any  deviation 
to  other  channels  can  be  nothing  with  him  but 
a  passing  aberration." 

All  the  enthusiasm  of  the  patriot  is  in 
Senor  Sorolla  when  he  speaks  of  his  Spain  of 


SENOR  FRANZEN,   PHOTOGRAPHER" 


"AN  OLD   CASTILIAN" 

realism,  of  the  new  Spain,  in  which  he  be- 
lieves, heart  and  soul. 

Many  of  its  guiding  spirits,  Senor  Francisco 
Giner  de  los  Rios,  Professor  of  Law  and 
Philosophy  at  Madrid,  Senor  Menendez  Pelayo, 
the  leading  critic  of  Spain,  Senor  Blasco  Ibancz, 
the  greatest  Spanish  novelist, and  Professor  Cos- 
sio,  of  Madrid,  are  among  his  intimates.  What 
they  stand  for  in  other  walks  of  Spanish  life, 
Senor  Sorolla  stands  for  in  Spanish  painting. 

"Spain  is  alive  again!"  he  exclaims,  with 
genuine  delight.  "The  little  old  woman  is 
waking  up!" 

New  York  owes  the  visit  of  Senor  Sorolla 
and  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  his  work  to  Mr.  Archer  M.  Huntington, 
whose  hobby  is  Spain.     Mr.  Huntington  met 
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Senor  Sorolla  last  summer,  and  saw  much  of 
him  at  Biarritz  and  in  London.  At  both 
places,  he  spoke  to  the  Spaniard  of  the  His- 
panic Society's  mission  and  work,  and  of  the 
excellent  facilities  offered  by  its  building  in 
New  York  for  an  exhibition  of  paintings. 


America  and  Americans.  He  was  amazed, 
for  one  thing,  at  the  efficiency  and  intelligence 
of  the  workmen  who  assisted  him. 

Finally  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  paintings 
were  in  their  places  on  the  walls,  and  the 
doors    were   opened   to    the   first   delegations 


"VALENCIAN   FISHERWOMEN  " 

The  artist  agreed  to  cross  the  ocean  and  from    the    American    public.      Then,    for    a 

superintend    personally    the    hanging    of    his  few  days,  Senor  Sorolla  was  beset  by  ennui, 

pictures.     Arriving   here   a   week   before   the  After    the    strenuosities    of    preparation,    the 

date  set  for  the  opening,  he  worked  night  and  subsequent  idleness  reacted  on  his  energetic 

day   at   the    Society's   building,    hanging   the  nature. 

paintings    exactly    according    to     his    taste.  But    that    idleness    was    short-lived.     So 

From    the    first,   he    seemed    delighted    with  extraordinary  was  the  success  of  the  exhibition, 
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that  the  artist  suddenly  found  himself  over- 
whelmed with  commissions.  Soon  he  was 
working  from  eight  to  ten  hours  every  day 
on  portraits. 

Not  only  that,  but  something  else,  too, 
speaks  with  special  eloquence  of  Senor  So- 
rolla's  success.  When  his  paintings  were 
imported  into  this  country,  they  came  in 
with  the  understanding  that  they  were  for 
exhibition  purposes;  a  bond  was  signed 
stating    that    they  were    to    be    re-exported. 
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"TROUT  STREAM  AT  LA  GRANJA" 

In  the  gardens  of  the  King  of  Spain 

Hence,  anybody  desiring  to  purchase  a  So- 
rolla  painting  was  obliged  to  file  applications 
with  the  United  States  Customs  authorities, 
in  order  that  unpaid  duties  might  be  duly 
levied. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  exhi- 
bition, such  applications  were  on  file  for 
practically  all  the  paintings  on  sale.  And, 
so  keen  is  the  desire  of  the  would-be  owners 
to  step  into  the  full  rights  of  ownership,  that 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  paintings  will  be  ex- 
hibited in  other  cities  after  the  exhibitions 
in  Buffalo  and  Boston. 


"AT  THE  BATH" 


" ELENA " 
Senor  Sorolla's  daughter 
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In  everything  he  does  and  says,  Senor 
Sorolla  gives  evidence  of  that  joyous  inner 
self  which  finds  constant  expression  in  his 
sparkling,  sun-bathed  canvases,  in  the  rol- 
licking beach-children  of  Valencia  and 
Malvarrosa  and  Javea,  whom  he  delights  to 
picture  in  all  their  litheness  and  innocence. 
"A  Sad  Inheritance,"  loaned  by  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension  in  New  York,  was  the  only 
gloomy  painting  in  the  exhibition.     Like  many 


one  of  those  who  helped  entertain  him  in 
New  York  —  a  gentleman  whose  raiment,  as 
a  rule,  is  of  subdued,  even,  sombre  hue  — 
appeared  before  the  artist  one  morning 
wearing  a  gay  red  necktie. 

"Good!  Fine!  Thank  you!"  exclaimed 
Senor  Sorolla,  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of 
this  unexpected  burst  of  color.  And  rushing 
up  to  its  wearer  with  true  Spanish  impetuosity, 
he  threw  both  his  arms  about  his  neck. 


"FOUNTAIN   OF  THE   HORSES,   LA   GRANJA" 

The  fountain  of  La  Granja  is  superior  even  to  those  of  Vervailles.     Philip  V.  for  whom  it  was  built,  said: 

me  three  millions  and  has  amused  me  three  minutes  " 


It  cost 


of  the  other  pictures,  it  shows  the  beach  at 
Valencia,  but  the  figures,  instead  of  happy 
bathers  in  sunshine  and  water,  are  a  score  or 
more  of  imbecile  and  crippled  children  in  the 
charge  of  a  dark -robed  priest.  In  speaking 
of  this  picture  Senor  Sorolla  said: 

"I  suffered  horribly  when  I  painted  it.  I 
had  to  force  myself  all  the  time.  I  shall 
never  paint  such   a  subject  again." 

He  hates  dull,  cloudy  weather,  too,  for 
sunlight  is  his  food,  his  drink,  his  inspiration. 
As  a  little  tribute  to  this  craving  for  brightness, 


Of  America,  in  general,  Senor  Sorolla  is 
teeming  with  praise  and  compliment. 

"It  causes  me  great  joy,"  he  said,  "to  be 
in  a  country  which  possesses  a  group  of 
artists,  perhaps  the  most  powerful  in  the 
world,  who  are  such  sincere  lovers  of  complete 
naturalism  that  they  make  me  feel,  during 
my  stay  here,  as  if  I  were  by  no  means  in  a 
foreign  land." 

Nevertheless  his  eyes  light  up  when  Spain 
is  mentioned  and  he  speaks  of  going  back  to 
the  beach  at  Valencia. 


THE   TWO   THOUSAND   AND    MORE   PUPILS   OF   SCHOOL   NO.  4 

Almost  all  of  them  arc  Polish   Jews.     The  parents  of  g8  per  cent,  of  them  speak  a  foreign  language 


A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  IN  THE  SLUMS 
THAT  DOES  ITS  JOB 

THE    WORK    OF    SCHOOL   NUMBER   4    IN    THE    NEW   YORK   GHETTO 

BY 

WINTHROP   TALBOT 


THERE  is  a  public  school,  situated 
in  the  most  congested  region  in  the 
world,  in  the  heart  of  the  Ghetto  in 
New  York  City,  which  has  achieved  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  habits  of  life  of  the  people  who 
live  near  it.  A  chance  visit  to  the  school 
revealed  at  first  glance  the  astonishing  fact 
that  every  child  of  the  upper  grades  wrote  a 
clearer  and  more  legible  hand  than  almost 
any  college  graduate.  The  excellence  of  the 
handwriting  was  so  marked  as  to  arouse  a 
deep  interest  in  the  methods  used  to  accom- 
phsh  it.  A  closer  inspection  led  to  the  dis- 
covery that  the  hands  and  faces  and  dresses 


of  these  children,  from  a  dirty,  crowded,  and 
poverty-stricken  ward,  were  scrupulously  clean. 
Next  came  an  impression  of  erectness,  alert- 
ness, and  good  manners.  These  things  led 
to  an  inquiry  into  the  reasons  for  the  contrast 
between  the  school  and  the  children  and  the 
squalor,  dirt,  and  general  wretchedness  of  the 
street  life  just  outside  the  school  door. 

It  is  a  Polish  community  in  this  Rivington 
Street  district,  where  the  push-carts  are  the 
striking  feature,  and  dirt,  disorder,  and  con- 
gestion of  life  are  everywhere.  The  school  has 
2,269  pi-^pils,  of  whom  about  250  are  little 
boys,  and  about  2,000  are  girls,  ranging  from 
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six  to  fifteen  years.  Of  the  fathers  of  the 
children  there  are  only  fifteen  born  in  this 
country;  one  in  England;  all  the  rest  in  Poland. 
Of  the  parents,  98  per  cent,  speak  a  foreign 
language  in  the  home.  ISIore  than  69  per 
cent,  of  the  children  are  of  foreign  birth. 

From  800  to  i  ,000  children  stay  in  the  school 
more  than  one  year;  the  rest,  more  than  half, 
are  new  pupils.  About  10,000  different  chil- 
dren have  attended  the  school  during  the  last 


get  their  working  papers,  and  are  then  allowed 
by  law  to  go  to  work  for  a  living. 

Such  being  the  conditions  to  be  met  with 
in  the  neighborhood  and  in  the  school,  it 
would  be  natural  to  expect  these  children  to  be 
dirty,  ragged,  and  generally  unkempt  —  that  is, 
until  one  sees  the  children  themselves.  They 
are  clean,  neat,  erect,  and  alert. 

Visit  the  classes  of  a  Monday  morning, 
unheralded  and  casually;  speak  with  any  little 


THE   PUSH-CART   DISTRICT   WHERE   THE   PUPILS   LIVE 
The  two  thousand  children  all  come  from  seventeen  citv  blocks 


seven  years.  At  best,  100  children  each  year 
enter  completely  ignorant  of  the  English 
language;  but  of  the  whole  number,  10,000, 
every  child,  with  one  exception,  at  the  end 
of  a  year  has  learned  to  speak  English  well 
enough  to  obtain  her  "working  certificate." 
Each  year  about  65  girls  are  graduated,  and 
the  ''school  record"  or  certificate  is  given  to 
about  250.  Very  many  get  their  "school 
record"  just  the  moment  they  reach  the  5B 
grade  and,  if  they  are  fourteen  years  old,  they 


boy  as  he  enters  and  note  the  clean  hands  and 
shining  face;  scarcely  a  girl  is  seen  whose  hair 
is  not  neatly  and  becomingly  arranged.  Prob- 
ably a  thousand  hair-ribbons  were  washed 
so  as  to  be  fresh  at  school  on  Monday! 
The  hair-ribbons  are  washed  perhaps  fifty 
or  one  hundred  times  during  the  fife  of  the 
ribbon. 

Nor  is  there  lack  of  taste.  You  are  not 
startled  by  seeing  a  girl  wear  a  green  dress 
with   a   purple   ribbon   in   her   hair.      There 
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would  be  notice  taken  of  it  before  the  end  of 
the  day.  The  general  effect  is  distinctly 
pleasing.  The  training  in  cleanliness  and 
neatness  is  constant,  largely  through  the  imita- 
tiveness  of  the  girls  and  their  observation  of 
the  excellent  and  intentional  example  of  the 
teachers  —  the  wisdom  of  this  teaching  method 
is  shown  to  be  noteworthy  in  the  results 
obtained.  So  strong  is  the  desire  to  be  as 
neat  as  the  rest,   that  mothers  come  to  the 


for  special  preparation,  except  in  the  cooking 
class,  where  the  complexity  of  apparatus  made 
it  unavoidable,  illustrate  these  points  better 
than  any  words.  How  are  these  results 
obtained?  Primarily  by  praise,  not  by  criti- 
cism and  fault-fmding.  Those  who  have 
done  well  are  honored.  It  has  seemed  to  the 
principal  that,  in  this  neighborhood,  it  was 
very  necessary  to  get  children  to  realize  that 
cleanliness,  to  some  extent,  meant  health  and 


THE   CLEANLINESS   AND   NEATNESS   OF  A  SEWING   CLASS 
What  Public  School  No.  4  has  done  for  the  children  of  one  of  the  most  congested  tenement  districts  in  the  world 


principal  and  complain  that  they  could  not 
get  their  girls  to  come  to  school  because 
there  was  not  time  to  iron  an  apron  or 
braid  hair,  and  they  would  not  come  until 
all  was  done. 

Passing  from  room  to  room,  the  composite 
impression  made  upon  the  mind  is  definite. 
Everywhere  is  cleanliness,  neatness,  order; 
everywhere  are  children  erect  —  not  stooping, 
alert  —  not  dull.  Photographs,  taken  in  every 
instance  with  no  prior  notice  and  no  possibility 


the  lack  of  cleanliness  meant  disease;  and  the 
way  to  do  it  was  not  by  scolding  or  by  making 
the  child  uncomfortable,  but  by  finding  a 
child  that  was  neat  and  attractive  to  hold  up, 
to  some  extent,  as  an  example  for  the  other 
children  to  follow;  and  that  idea,  carried  out 
with  gende  insistence,  and  yet  with  a  per- 
sistence that  meant  business,  has  been  able 
to  accomplish  much.  This  has  been  the  only 
means.  Possibly  in  seven  years  she  has 
had     to    send    home    five    children    because 
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LEARNING   TO   PAY   ATTENTION 


SITTING  UP  STRAIGHT  TO  WRITE 


their  condition  was  so  bad  that  it  was  unwhole-     pupils  were  unclean;  now,  possibly  i  per  cent., 

some  for  the  rest  of  the  children.  probably  less.     The  painstaking  work  of  the 

At  first  the  heads  of  fully  90  per  cent,  of  the     school  nurse,  w^hich  became  effective  in  1903, 


LEARNING   TO   BREATHE   VIGOROUSLY 
Attention  is  devoted  to  cleanliness  and  health  as  well  as  to  the  usual  studies 
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has  contributed  largely  to  this  result  —  her 
moral  suasion  and  devotion  being  important 
means  to  this  end.  The  appeal  to  the  child's 
pride  has  extended  far  beyond  the  school-room. 
Parents  will  send  a  girl  early  to  bed  at  night 
in  order  to  wash  her  dress  and  apron  so  that 
she  may  come  to  school  nice  and  neat  the  next 
day.  In  case  of  a  school  entertainment  in  the 
afternoon,  parents  will  ask  that  their  daughters 
may  come  home,  perhaps  at  eleven,  so  that 


of  which  the  children  themselves  are  naturally 
becoming  more  and  more  proud  each  year. 
Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  comparatively 
short  time,  this  school  has  been  intrenched 
as  a  powerful  centre  for  social  service.  It  is 
a  settlement  of  the  broadest,  most  far-reaching 
type.  It  is  furnishing  an  untrained  people 
with  standards  of  comparison  in  that  cleanli- 
ness which  is  indeed  not  so  widely  removed 
from  godliness,  and  in  that  care  for  health 
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THE  DISTRICT  FROM   WHICH   SCHOOL   NO.  4  DRAWS  ITS  PUPILS 
They  come  from  the  seventeen  blocks  enclosed  within  the  black  line  which  are  in  the  most  crowded  section  of  the  city. 

The  map  was  drawn  by  one  of  the  pupils. 


the  dress  and  apron  can  be  washed  and  ready 
to  put  on  in  the  afternoon  Deep  interest  is 
shown  by  parents.  That  interest  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  effort  of  the  children 
themselves.  The  feehng  of  each  girl  that  she 
does  not  want  someone  else  to  look  better  than 
she  does  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
matter.  The  children  educate  the  parents. 
This  desire  for  cleanliness  is  brought  about 
entirely  through  the  homes,  not  by  any  bathing 
or  other  cleansing  processes  in  the  school 
itself.     So  much  for  the  matter  of  cleanliness. 


which  spells  efficiency  —  for  the  attention 
given  of  late  to  the  physical  needs  of  children 
by  inspecting  physicians  has  reduced  markedly 
the  amount  of  disease  among  the  pupils.  The 
inspection  of  the  eyes,  teeth,  nose,  and  throat, 
is  a  good  start  toward  still  greater  intelligence 
and  effort  in  this  direction. 

In  other  ways,  too,  does  this  public  school 
put  its  idealism  to  economic  advantage  in  the 
family  as  well.  It  has  been  noted  that  most 
of  the  girls  go  to  work  at  fourteen  years  of  age. 
The  wonderful  beauty,  ease,  and  rapidity  of 
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the  handwriting  of  the  graduates  is  distinctly  girl  who  had  received  some  training    in  that 

an  aid  in  procuring  good  positions.     Instead  work  would  be  much  more  likely  to  rise  to 

of  going   out    as   cash-girls   for    $3.75,    some  something  else  than  one  who  had  not. 
are  taken  into  offices  and  get  $4.50  as  a  result         There  is  probably  no  reason  why  girls  should 

of  their  writing.      Several  girls  have  started  not  be  prepared  to  do  bookbinding,  possibly 

out  at  $5.50  simply  on  account  of  their  pen-  bookkeeping.     The  average  age  of  graduation 

manship,   and  many  girls  have  remained   in  is  14  years  and  3  months.     It  should  be  made 

school  for  two  or  three  months  in  order  to  possible  for  nearly  every  girl  to  be  graduated, 

complete  their  course  in  writing  and  get  their  at  least  from  the  grammar  grade, 
diploma.     Out  of  sixty-five  girls  who  gradu-         The  people  of  the  city  of  New    York  are 

ate,  5  per  cent,  is  a  large  proportion  of  those  confronting    cheerfully    conditions    not    only 

who  go  to  High  School.     The  others  have  to  complex    and    unique,    but  as  yet   unsolved, 

go  into  some  self-supporting  work  just  as  soon  They  have  established  a  certain  public  school, 

as  they  can.     If  they  are  urged  to  remain,  let  us  say,  to  meet  certain  traditional  needs; 

they  say:  *' If  I  remain  and  graduate  next  year,  they  have  employed  to  train  2,000  pupils  a 

I  shall  still  have  to  go  out  and  start  at  S3. 75."  principal,  fifty-one  regular  teachers,  and  five 

If  they  all  could  be  made  to  feel  that  by  re-  special   teachers   at   salaries   ranging   from   a 

maining  in  school  they  would  earn  enough  more  nominal  $600  to  $1,440.     To  pay  the  teachers, 

to  make  it  w^orth  while,  they  would  remain,  to  pay  the  janitor,  to  buy  the  coal,  etc.,  costs 

It  is  clear  to  the  most  casual  observer  that  about  $60,000   a  year,   or   thirty   dollars   for 

the   average   graduate   of   the   public   school,  each  pupil.     Thirty  dollars  to  make  an  English- 

whether  boy  or  girl,  if  unable  to  increase  the  speaking  child  out  of  a  child  who  knows  abso- 

income  of  the  family  as  a  result  of  his  training,  lutely  nothing  of  English;  to  make  that  child 

is  handicapped.     Therefore,  whenever  we  are  clean,   proud  of  its  cleanliness,   proud  of  its 

dealing  w^ith  problems  of  education  in  con-  erectness,  proud  of  its  accomplishments,  and 

gested   districts,    it  would  seem  that  to  teach  proud  of  its  school  and  its  teachers  and  of  its 

the  young  to  become  skilful  in  unskilled  trades  adopted  country  —  this  is  a  mighty  small  price 

is  almost  imperative.     Is  not  this  deficiency  to  pay,  because  it  is  the  price  of  home-making 

the   sore   spot   in   our   whole  present  public-  and  good  citizenship.     All  this  is  clear.     What 

school   system?     The   plan  of   instruction   in  needs  emphasis  is  that  money  does  not  pay 

what  is  called  "the  art  of  retail  selling"  is  a  for  the  spirit  of  humanity  of  these  devoted 

notable  attempt  to  remedy  this  evil.     Leading  women,  who  are  giving  themselves  and  their 

department  stores  in  Boston  and  New  York  lives  to  their  fellows  in  the  most  noble,  because 

have  given   assurance   that  they   will   accept  the  most  effective,  manner;    again,   that  the 

at  an  increased  salary  any  girl  whose  training  future  of  the  public  school  is  to  become  the 

is  complete  in  such  a  course.     The  training  community's  social  centre,   upon    which    the 

in  quick  business  methods  —  to  tell  quickly  nation  cannot  lavish  too  much  thought  and 

the  cost  of  10 J  yards  of  ribbon  at  16^0.,  to  fostering  care. 

know  something  of  textiles  —  would  vivify  the         And    lastly,  we  have   yet   to   educate   our- 

whole  school  course.     From  the  schools  on  the  selves  to  meet  the  larger  needs  of  the  youth 

East  Side  in  New  York,  and  in  many  parts  of  of  a  rapidly  growing  nation,  to  think  of  their 

Boston,  Philadelphia,   and  Chicago,  so  many  bodies  and  not  their  studies  alone,  of  their 

children  go  into  business  unskilled  (and    they  training  for  self-support,   that  they  may  not 

rarely  gain  skill  later),  that  in  the  life  of  the  become  physical  or  mental  weaklings  depen- 

girl  —  not  so  much  in  the  life  of  the  boy  —  the  dent   upon   the   charity   of  others,  or  vicious 

system  means  dire  misery.     In  Public  School  perverts    menacing    the    public    welfare;  and 

Number  4,  of  the  girls  that  take  their  work-  that  this  is  to  be  done,  not  by  the  use  of  the  rod 

ing  papers,  50  per  cent,  go  into  department  or  by  the  chastisement  of  the  tongue,  but  by 

stores.     By  a  proper  course,  a  hundred  girls  the  force  of  adult  example,  by  encouragement 

a  year  could  be  helped  to  something  better,  and  discriminate  praise   and  honor,   and  by 

and   there   exists   no   reason   why   such   girls  providing  training  of  so  practical  a  nature, 

should  not  rise  to  be  buyers  and  hold  important  in  part,  at  least,  that  the  child's  school  course 

positions.     Work  could  be  continued,  if  need  shall   be   vivified    and    inspired    through    the 

be,   in  an  evening  school.     There  are  many  definite    common-sense    appeal    to    his  own 

girls  known  as   ''dress-makers'   helpers."     A  God-given  reason. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  NOISELESS  GUN 

THE    EXPLOSION    IN    THE    BARREL    SILENCED  — THE    NOISE  OF  THE    BULLET    IN    THE    AIR 
NO  INDICATION  OF  THE  MARKSMAN'S  POSITION  — THE  INVENTION  NO  AID  TO  CRIMINALS 

BY 

HIRAM    PERCY    MAXIM 

(the  inventor  of  the  silencer) 

To  THE  popular  mind,  a  firearm  shoot-  It   was   necessary   to   quiet   these   explosions, 

ing  without  noise   seems  unnatural,  since    they   occurred   at   the    rate    of    several 

It  is  so  startling,  and  so  unexpected,  hundred  a  minute.     The  result  was  that  the 

that  it  appears  to  have  no  logical  excuse  for  builders  of  these  engines  vied  with  each  other 

being.     Let    us    glance   back    at    the    history  in  a  struggle  to  get  the  most  quiet.     All  manner 

of  firearms  for  a  moment,  and  see  if  this  is  of  devices  and  arrangements  were  evolved.     To 

really  so.  one  man,  who  thought  in  terms  of  guns  and 

When    that    bold    mind,    in    the    fifteenth  explosives,   came   the  idea  of  harnessing  the 

century,    conceived    the    idea    of    using    the  explosive  exhaust  —  making  it  expend  itself  in 

ancient    "fire-powder"  of    the    Chinese   as   a  doing  something  useful.     Two  birds  would  be 

means   for   shooting   a   stone    out   of   a   gun,  killed  with  one  stone.     If  the  exhaust  gases 

it  was  found  that  a  lot  of  smoke  and  also  a  could  be  set  spinning,  he  argued,  they  would 

lot  of  noise  were  necessary   accompaniments  continue  to  spin  on,  for  a  short  interval  at  least, 

of  the  operation.  just  as  a  top  continues  to  spin  on  after  being 

But  there  came  a  time  when  men  realized  started.  Now,  this  tendency  to  keep  on  spin- 
that  smoke  and  noise  betrayed  the  exact  ning  could  be  taken  advantage  of  in  two  ways: 
location  of  the  shooter,  as  well  as  the  num-  It  could  be  made  to  suck  out  of  the  engine 
ber  of  guns  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  cylinder  the  last  dregs  of  the  old  burned  charge, 
their  power.  This  was  bad,  and  the  inevitable  and  it  also  could  be  made  to  issue  into  the  air 
result  followed  —  men  began  thinking  how  gently,  since  the  slowing  down  of  the  spinning 
they  could  overcome  these  drawbacks.  would  be  relatively  gentle.     This  would  obviate 

One  day  a  man  came  along  with  an  entirely  noise.     It  was  a  new  thought,  at  least  to  this 

new    explosive.     Instead    of    the    old    black  man,  and,  as  with  every  other  new  thought,  he 

powder  which  had  been  in  use  for  hundreds  of  immediately  applied  it  to  a  gun.     Would  it 

years,  he  proposed  using  a  new  material  that  work  also  on  a  gun  ?     It  did,  for  the  conditions 

would    explode    by    percussion    ignition,  but,  were  the  same — and  the  "noiseless  gun"  was 

unlike  the  old  powders,  would  burn  without  conceived, 
smoke  — and   was   also   more   efficient.  The  trying-out  process  in  the  reduction  to 

Smokeless  powder  made  the  smokeless  gun,  practice  of  any  new  idea  is  always  a  tedious 

and  a  man  could  shoot  thereafter  and  leave  no  ordeal.     This  one  was  no  exception.     It  was 

telltale    puff    of    white    smoke    to    mark    his  many  months  before  a  gun  could  be  fired  which 

position  to  all  whom  it  might  concern.     Only  even  approached  the  realm  of  silence.     Then 

the  noise  was  left,  then,  to  betray  him.     Only  a  curious  thing  happened, 
the  noise!     Was  it  unnatural  or  illogical  for         In  spite  of   the   most  carefully  constructed 

men  to  begin  thinking  about  elimiinating  this  silencers,  it  was  found  that  a  certain  peculiar 

noise?     A  problem  was  set,  and  it  was  as  sure  "crack"   persisted   in  all  the  more  powerful 

as  fate  that  some  man  would  solve  it.     This  guns.     By   accident,   one   day,    it  was  found 

man  came  along,  just  as  the  smokeless-powder  that    this    "crack"    was    present,    apparently 

man  did.  directly  overhead  at  a  point  fully  200  yards 

In   the    meantime,   explosion  engines  came  away  from  the  gun.     Suspicion  immediately 

into    popular    use.     Automobiles    and    motor  fell  upon  the  bullet.     Experiments  were  at  once 

boats    by    the    hundreds    of    thousands    were  made  with  a  bullet  silencer.     This  consisted 

produced,  all  operated  by  explosion  engines,  of  a  tunnel  through  which  the  bullet  was  shot,. 
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THE  PLAN  OF  THE  SILENCER'S  TEST 
Rifleman  were  stationed  at  N,  S,  E,  and  W  who  shot  over  the  trench 
T,  where  a  listening  party  was  stationed.  They  could  not  tell  which 
rifleman  was  shooting  when  the  silencers  were  used  though  they  had  no 
trouble  in  distinguishing  them  when  the  guns  were  fired  without  the 
silencers. 

but  from  which  the  noise  of  the  bullet  would  be, 
at  least  to  some  extent,  separate  from  the  noise 
of  the  gun  report.  It  took  some  time  to  find 
out  how  to  build  this  noise  separator,  but  one 
was  finally  produced.  When  the  high-power 
military  rifles  were  fired  through  it,  with  the 


THE  COMPARATIVE  NOISE  AREA  OF  AN  ARMY  RIFLE 
WITH  AND  WITHOUT  THE  SILENCER 
When  the  gun  was  fired  without  the  silencer  from  A  toward  B  the 
report  could  be  heard  for  three  and  a  quarter  miles  in  every  direction. 
When  the  silencer  was  used  the  report  of  the  gun  was  heard  only  for  a 
short  distance,  but  the  bullet  going  through  the  air  was  distinct  within 
the  smaller  area  shown  in  the  diagram,  although  even  then  it  did  not 
disclose  the  position  of  the  gun. 


end  of  the  gun  silencer  a  foot  from  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel  —  from  which  little  sound  could 
come  back  —  it  was  found  that  the  report  was 
utterly  different  from  anything  ever  heard 
before.  It  had  changed  to  a  squashy  hiss. 
Plainly,  the  noise  which  had  been  sought  at 
the  gun  muzzle  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
gun  at  all.     It  was  all  bullet! 

This  was  news  at  the  time,  although  it  might 
easily  have  been  predicted;  but  this  man  had 
in  mind  a  really  silent-shooting  gun,  like  a  really 
silent-exhausting  engine.  A  new  series  of 
experiments  were  started. 

Four  men  with  military  rifles  equipped  with 
quick,  detachable  silencers,  were  located  in  all 
four  directions  from  a  listening  party  protected 
by  a  trench  (See  diagram).  The  riflemen 
were  told  to  arrange  between  themselves  an 
order  in  which  they  would  fire  at  a  white  flag 
mounted  near  the  trench.  Each  was  to  fire  once 
at  the  flag  with  the  regular  gun,  and  a  second 
time  with  the  silencers  in  place.  If  the  location 
of  the  guns  could  be  determined  in  the  later 
trial,  then  the  silencers  were  no  good  —  for  the 
listening  party  represented  a  body  of  men  under 
fire. 

After  retiring  to  the  trench  and  giving  the 
firing  signal,  the  listeners  waited  for  the  first 
shot.  In  a  minute  it  came.  First  there  was 
a  loud  "crack"  or  snap  overhead.  After  an 
interval  of  about  a  second,  there  came  the 
boom  of  the  gun.  The  bullet  had  outstripped 
the  sound  and  had  reached  the  trench  first. 
The  bullet  was  moving  at  a  velocity  of  2,600 
feet  per  second,  while  the  sound  from  the  gun 
traveled  at  about  1,100  feet  a  second.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  direction 
of  the  "boom"  of  the  gun.  The  ear  located  it 
absolutely.  In  a  minute  another  bullet  came. 
Again  the  spiteful  snap  overhead,  followed  by 
the  boom  from  the  gun,  this  time  in  the  opposite 
direction.  At  the  appointed  intervals  came 
the  third  and  the  fourth  shots. 

The  signal  was  pulled  in,  and  the  listeners 
emerged  from  the  trench  and  told  off  the  order 
in  which  the  riflemen  had  fired.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  order.  Then 
they  returned  to  try  the  same  thing  with 
silencers  on  the  guns.  The  signal  was  given, 
and  they  waited  for  the  first  shot.  It  was  a 
momentous  time,  for  the  fate  of  the  smokeless, 
flashless,  noiseless  gun  was  to  be  w^eighed  in 
the  balance.  Finally  there  came  a  bullet. 
The  vicious  snap  was  heard  overhead,  the 
interval  for  the  sound  of  the  gun  to  come  passed 
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—  and  nothing  came.     The  listeners  looked  at  was  not  much  more  than  a  loud  wheeze.     This 

each  other  in  amazement,  notwithstanding  that  proved  the  point.     The  noise  heard  at  the  gun 

they  fully  expected  this  very  result.     But  it  was  dependent  upon  the  configuration  of  the 

seemed  uncanny!     In  a  minute  another  crack  surroundings.     Away  from  the  gun,  or  at  least 

overhead,  another  interval  of  waiting  for  the  along  the  line  of  flight  of  the  bullet,  it  was  a 

sound  of  the  gun — and  again  nothing.     There  single  ''crack,"  apparently  directly  overhead, 

was  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  support  a  guess  This  showed  that  a  military  rifle,  at  least,  could 

as  to  which  gun  had  been  fired.     The  third  and  not  be  fired  without  noise.     No  matter  how 

the  fourth  were  the  same.     The  signal  was  quiet  the  report  might  be  made,   the  bullet 

pulled  in,  and  the  listeners  came  out  of  the  ripping  its  way  through  the  air,  literally  tearing 

trench  utterly  ignorant  of  the  order  in  which  it  as  a  cloth  is  torn,  would  always  give  notice 

the  riflemen  had  fired,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  gun  had  been  fired,  although  giving  no 

that  they  were  only  200  yards  away  and  stand-  inkling  as  to  where  it  had  been  fired  from, 

ing    directly    out    in    the    open.      It    seemed  This  at  once  raised  the  question  —  how  far 

unbelievable.  will  the  bullet  announce  the  fact  of  its  flight? 

As  it  was  thought  that  a  still  closer  range  This  led  to  the  discovery  of  more  new  and 

might    show    something,    the    riflemen    were  interesting  facts. 

moved    in   to    100   yards.     The   results   were  With  the  assistance  of  an  automobile,  it  was 

identical,  there  being  absolutely  no  evidence  found    that    a   regular    gun   of    the    standard 

upon  which  to  hazard  even  a  guess  as  to  the  military  type,   in  this  case  a  Springfield  .30, 

order   in   which   they   had   fired.     Each   shot  could  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  three  and  one 

seemed  to  be  directly  over  the  heads  of  the  quarter  miles.     In  other  words,  it  filled  with 

listeners,  but  whether  it  was  coming  or  going,  noise  a  circle  six  and  one  half  miles  in  diameter 

from  the  east  or  from  the  wxst,  there  was  no  so  that  anyone  within  this  area  would  know 

suggestion.     This  settled  the  question  that  the  that  a  gun  had  been  fired.     Then  the  gun  with 

noise    of    the    bullet    could    not    divulge    the  a  silencer  was  tried.     It  was  found  that  it  filled 

position  of  the  marksman.  a  very  curiously  shaped  area  with  noise.     This 

Then  some  could  not  believe  it  possible  that  area  seemed  to  be  a  zone  starting  at  a  point 

the  same  conditions  prevailed  as  when  simple  about  three-eighths  of  a  mile  back  of  the  gun 

noise  tests  had  been  made  directly  at  the  gun.  and  extending  down  the  line  of  flight  of  the 

To  prove  this,  the  listeners  took  up  positions  bullet  three-eighths  of  a  mile  on  each  side  of  the 

at  the  side  of  one  of  the  riflemen,  and  listened  latter.     This  made  a  zone  having  a  total  width 

from  this  position,  while  the  same  gun  and  like  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile.     On  a  quiet  day, 

ammunition    were    fired.     The    results    were  any  one  within  this  zone  would  be  able  to  hear 

astonishing.     The  regular  unsilenced  gun  made  a  peculiar   tearing  noise,   not  unlike  such  a 

its  usual  report;    but  with  the  silencer  there  magnified  electric  jump-spark  as  is  heard  on 

was  by  no  means  silence.     Instead  of  the  single  X-ray  or  wireless  telegraph  machines.     Since 

sharp  "crack"  heard  at  the  trench,  there  was  the  noise  came  from  a  long  zone  instead  of 

a   succession   of   reverberatory   cracks   which  from    a     single    point    of    concentration,    its 

seemed  to  continue  to  come  in  from  over  the  location  was  most  confusing.     Especially  was 

field   for   quite   an   interval.     The   effect  was  this  the  case  where  there  were  trees  or  hills  or 

altogether  a  greater  volume  of  noise  than  had  houses  in  the  landscape,  since  these  formed 

been  heard  at  the  trench.  reflectors.     The  relative  areas  over  which  the 

This  was  at  first  disconcerting.     Could  it  be  noises  of  the  naked  gun  and  of  the  bullet  are 

that  there  was  more  noise  at  the  gun  than  any-  heard  may  be  seen  from  the  scaled  sketch, 

where  else?     Why  was  this?     Someone  sug-  For    the    regulation,  high-velocity,   military 

gested  that  it  was  purely  a  question  of  reflection  ammunition  this  might  all  be  so:    but  how 

from  surrounding  objects,  such  as  trees.     This  about  low-velocity  ammunition  ?     If  the  noise 

could  be  easily  proven  by  shooting  the  gun  heard  when  the  military  gun  is  fired  is  due  to 

straight  up  into  the  air.     If  the  line  of  bullet  the  bullet  tearing  the  air,  what  would  be  the 

flight  were  straight  up,  there  would  be  very  noise  made  by  a  gun  which  shot  a  bullet  at  lower 

little  reflection  from  surrounding  objects,  and  velocities  ?     The  only  way  to  answer  this  ques- 

the  noise  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the  single  tion  was  to  experiment  and  find  out. 

"crack"  of  the  trench.     The  gun  was  fired  up  Silencers  were  fitted  to  five  different  rifles 

into   the   air.     Another   surprise !     The   noise  of  varying  calibres.     These  were  a  Winchester, 
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calibre  .405,  a  U.  S.  Government  Springfield,  or  is  moving  at  2,600  or  1,900  feet  per  second, 

calibre  .30,  a  Winchester,  calibre  .30,  a  Win-  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  at  about 

Chester,    calibre    .25-20,   and    a    Winchester,  this  point  the  air  is  able  to  follow  in  behind  a 

calibre  .22.    These  guns  were  all  fired  at  a  point  bullet  as  fast  as  the  bullet  opens  it  up  in  front; 

2CO  yards  from  a  listening  party,  the  bullets  but  above  this  point,  the  air  is  not  able  to  follow 

passing  some  75  feet  to  one  side  of  the  latter,  in  behind  and  close  the  hole  as  fast  as  it  is 

The  listeners  stood  out  in  the  open,  where  they  formed.     The  result  is  an  open  space  behind 

could  watch  the  rifleman,  and  note  precisely  the  bullet  which  closes  so  violently  that  a  sharp 

when  he  fired,  and  thus  know  exactly  when  to  noise  results, 

expect  the  sound  of  the  gun.  This  establishes  the  status  of  the  "noiseless 

The  large  .405  bullet  flew  past  at  a  velocity  gun."     If  the  timid  knew  this  fact,  possibly 

of  about  2,000  feet  per  second,   making  the  there  would  be  less  said  about  the  horrid  future 

familiar     explosive     "crack"     overhead.     At  which   awaits   us  when   the   "noiseless   gun" 

the  usual  interval  came  the  heavy  boom  of  the  comes  into  general  use.     It  defines,  for  the  first 

gun.    Then  the  silencer  was  attached  and  the  time,  just  w^hat  the  limits  in  silent  shooting  are, 

gun    fired    again.     Again    the    "crack,"    the  and  beyond  which  the  laws  of  nature  will  not 

interval  —  and  nothing  but  the  faintest  bit  of  permit  us  to  pass.     A  bullet  cannot  be  sent 

a  "puff,"  probably  a  combination  of  hiss  and  through  the  air  at  a  velocity  higher  than  what 

gun-trigger  action.  now  seems  to  be  about  1,300  feet  per  second 

Then  came  the  Springfield  .30,  the  military  without  making  a  noise,  no  matter  how  we  may 

arm   of   the   United   States.     Its  bullet,   only  silence  the  report  of  the  gun.     This  is  not  a 

three-quarters  the  calibre  of  the  previous  one,  high  enough  velocity  to  do  any  really  great 

went  by  at  a  velocity  of  about  2,500  feet  per  damage  at  a  moderately  long  range,  and  it 

second.     The  noise  could  not  have  been  told  means  that  guns  of  great  killing  power  cannot 

from  the  .405  Winchester,  although  the  latter  be  fired  in  a  secrecy  due  to  silence.     They  may 

weighed  more  than  twice  that  of  the  Springfield  be  fired  without  revealing  their  position,  and 

and  was  25  per  cent,  larger  in  diameter.  without  apprising  nearly  as  large  an  area  of 

Then  came  the  Winchester  .30.     The  crack  the  fact  as  does  the  naked  gun;  but  they  cannot 

followed,    to    all    intents    the    same    as    the  be  discharged  in  absolute  silence, 

others,  although  the  bullet  was  only  traveling  In  warfare,  this  is  a  matter  of  no  moment, 

about  1,900  feet  per  second.     Then  the  little  The  question  in  war  is  one  of  concealment  of 

.25-20  came,  passing  at  about  1,400  feet  per  position,   quiet    on    the    firing  line  so   orders 

second.     Again  the  familiar  "crack,"  although  may   be   given   and   heard,  and  an  increased 

in  this  case  just  a  little  doubtful  as  to  strength,  efficiency  among  inexperienced  recruits,  sharp- 

This  was  followed  by  the  .22,  shooting  "Long  shooters,    and    scouts.      Complete    secrecy    is 

Rifle"  ammunition.     Instead  of  a  crack,  this  not   necessary.     With   the   ability   to    conceal 

made  a  whirr,  amounting  to  scarcely  anything,  position,  war  takes  on  a  different  aspect  from 

It  had  passed  at  about  750  feet  per  second.  what  it  has  up  to  the  present  time.     In  the  past, 

This  looked  as  though  there  might  be  a  point  numbers  have  constituted  strength  to  a  great 

somewhere  between  750  and  1,400  feet  velocity  extent.     With  a  gun  which  can  be  fired  indefi- 

when  the  "crack"  might  undergo  a  change,  nitely  without  revealing  its  position,  numerical 

To  prove  it,   a  modified  powder  charge  was  strength  will  not  count  to  the  same  degree, 

tried  in  the  Winchester  .30-30,  which  would  W^ith  the  army  first  in  position  would  seem  to 

give  a  velocity  of  about  1,200  feet  per  second,  rest  the  advantage,  and  it  is  not  a  great  stretch 

This  was  fired  and  the  bullet  made  only  a  whirr  of  the  imagination  to  see  in  this  the  odds  in 

as  it  passed.     Then  a  heavier  load  was  tried,  favor  of  the  defender  as  against  the  invader, 

which  gave  a  velocity  of  about  1,300  feet  per  irrespective  of  the  superiority  of  the  latter  in 

second    when    it    passed.     Again    came    the  numbers.     Is  not  this  a  good  thing? 

familiar  "crack."     This  showed  at  once  the  Much  has  been  written  about  the  "noiseless 

limits  — 1,300  feet  per  second  was  evidently  gun"  exterminating  all  game  life;    about  the 

about  the  critical  point  for  a  bullet  in  passing  inability  to  enforce  the  game  laws  where  it  is 

through  the  air.     Above  this  it  makes  a  good,  in  use.     That  these  things  are  not  worth  serious 

sharp  "crack,"  while  below  this  it  makes  a  attention  may  easily  be  seen  from  the  experi- 

whirring  noise  instead.     It  makes  little   dif-  ments    which    have    been    recounted.     Bullet 

ference  whether  it  is  of  large  or  small  calibre,  noise  in  the  case  of  high-velocity  ammunition 
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would  alarm  any  large  game,  and  furthermore  so  that  their  exit  into  the  air  will  be  gradual, 
would  announce  over  at  least  a  small  area  that  Supposing  some  one  were  foolish  enough  to 
a  gun  had  been  fired.  But  even  aside  from  attempt  to  silence  a  revolver;  what  would  hap- 
this,  violation  of  the  law  may  be  detected  by  the  pen  at  the  loose  joint  between  the  chamber  and 
mere  possession  of  out-of-season  game  or  the  barrel  ?  This  joint  is  not  gas  tight  by  any 
too  large  an  amount  of  game,  regardless  of  how  means,  and  if  the  gases  could  not  get  out  directly 
it  was  killed.  It  may  be  argued  that  low-  at  the  silencer,  it  would  not  take  them  long  to 
velocity  ammunition  would  be  fired  in  secret  find  out  that  there  was  another  chance  at  the 
with  impunity.  But  the  fact  remains  that  there  barrel  joint.  Such  a  practical  point  has  evi- 
ls no  game  worth  protecting  by  law  which  can  dently  never  occurred  to  the  writers  of  the 
be  reached  and  killed  with  anything  but  high-  lurid  stories  and  editorials, 
power  bullets.  But  suppose  some  one  got  a  pistol  which  was 

What  the  quiet-shooting  gun  does  for  hunt-  tight  at  the  breech  like  a  rifle  ?     Could  not  such 

ing  is  vastly  to  increase  the  pleasure  of  it  by  a  weapon  be  silenced  ?     It  could,  provided  the 

making  the  firing  of  the  most  powerful  rifles  size  and  weight  of  the  silencer  were  no  consider- 

pleasanter.     With  the  roar  of  the  report,  the  ation.     A  silencer  for  a  .30  calibre  rifle  is  about 

recoil  also  disappears  when  a  silencer  is  used,  six  inches  long  and  one  and  three-eighths  inches 

The  most  powerful  gun  is  fired  without  dread  or  in   diameter,    and   weighs   about   ten   ounces, 

strain.     Marksmanship    is    improved    to    an  But  a  revolver,  to  do  any  execution,  must  have 

unbelievable  extent  by  the  feeling  that  the  gun  a  calibre  of  at  least  .38  and  preferably  .44. 

will  not  shock  when  it  is  fired.     The  tendency  Such  an  increase  in  bullet-diameter  needs  a 

to  flinch  is  no  more  with  a  .30-40  rifle  than  with  much   greater   than   proportional   increase   in 

a  .22  calibre  target  rifle.  silencer  diameter.     The  result  is  that  a  silencer 

Target    practice    with    moderate    velocity  for  such  a  calibre  must  needs  be  very  much 

amm.unition  may  be  enjoyed  in  one's  house  larger    than    a    rifle    silencer.     How    such    a 

without    causing    the    slightest    disturbance,  device  would  suit  a  criminally  inclined  person 

In  fact,   to  meet  the  demand,   the  company  seems  doubtful,  since  all  the  weapons  used  by 

marketing  the  silencers  has  had  to  develop  a  the  latter  seem  necessarily  to  be  small  enough 

sand-box  bullet  stop  for  indoor  shooting.  to  conceal  upon  the  person. 

This  story  is  not  complete  without  a  reference  Still,  it  is  not  safe  to  say  what  may  not  be 

to   the  silent  revolver  and   the   assassin.     At  done    if    incentive    be    strong    enough.     The 

regular  intervals,  we  have  this  terrifying  spec-  timid  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 

tacle   dished   up   with   lurid   elaboration.     In  murder  in  these  days  of  refined  killing  devices 

order  to  silence  the  report,  it  is  necessary  in  any  is  considerably  less  than  it  was  when  men  had 

firearm    to    hold    the   gases    in    confinement  only  the  dagger  and  the  sword. 
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BAR ACH   SHOLNKY   and  his    family  His  rent  was  $5   per  month    per  room  —  a 

came    to     America     in     1888.      For  large  percentage  of  his  income.     (The  immi- 

sixteen  years  he  toiled  on  the    East  grant,   however,   has  no  choice  of  residence. 

Side  of  New  York  and  existed,  with  an  in-  He  must  reside  among  his  own  people  and 

creasing  family,   in  an   East   Side  tenement,  where  his  language  is  known.) 
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By    1904,    he     was     able     through     their  cent.  —  the    charges    for    paving    the    street. 

common  savings  to  count  a  hoard  of  $1,500.  The  city,   two  years  before  Barach  saw   his 

Of  the  self-denial  and  suffering  endured  to  house,  had  contracted  for  grading  and  paving 

acquire    that    fortune     I    might    write  —  but  the  street.     Following  its  usual  custom,   the 

such   stories   are   common.     As   his   children  city  authorities  did  not  levy  the  assessment 

grew,  the  demand  for  a  better  home  became  for  this  work  so  that  it  became  a  legal  charge 

imperative  —  a  home   where   there   were   air  on   the   property,    until    two  years   after  the 

and  light  and  cleanliness.  contract  was  let  and  a  year  and  three-quarters 

At  the  end  of  months  of  negotiation  and  after  the  work  was  finished,  though,  during 

investigation,  he  bought  for  $6,000,  in  Browns-  that  period,  interest  had  been  charged  at  7 

ville  (the  Jewish  section  of  Brooklyn),  a  two-  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  work.     This  prac- 

story,  two-family,  brick   house,    20  x  40   feet,  tice  of  municipal  beneficence  has  caused  more 

convenient    to    schools    and    transit.      This  injustice  to  small  home-buyers  than  all   the 

house  was  subject  to  a  mortgage  of  $3,500  so-called  "land  sharks"  in  the  city.     In   some 

at  5  per    cent.,    due    September    ist,    1907,  cases,    assessments    are    delayed    six    to    ten 

Barach   paying  $1,000  cash   and   giving   the  years  after  the  work  is  finished, 

builder  a  second  mortgage  of  $1,500,  payable  Barach  must  pay — there  was  no  help  for 

$50  every  four  months,  with  interest.  him  —  so  again  the  hoard  was  drawn  upon, 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  Barach  and  his  in  both  cases  to  pay  unexpected  sums  and 

family  when  they  moved  from  Hester  Street  (from   his   standpoint)    sums  which   no  fore- 

to    Brownsville.     He    had    become    a    house  sight  could  anticipate.      In  1906,  his  life  was 

owner  and  a  landlord.     A  friend  rented  the  uneventful,   excepting  that  the  illness  of  his 

upper  floor  for  $22  per  month,  and  one  of  the  wife    and    daughter    reduced    the    savings    a 

ambitions  of  a  life  of  toil  seemed  well  on  its  little,  and  his  tenant  could  not  pay  his  rent 

way  toward  realization.     There  were  twenty  regularly,  and  must  be  helped, 

houses  in  the  row,  and  all  were  sold  on  about  In   September,    1907,   he  received  a  letter 

the   same   terms   to   co-religionists   from   the  from  the  attorney  for  the  holder  of  the  mort- 

same    section  —  for    these    people    move    in  gage,  stating    that   payment   must   be   made 

clubs    or    communities.     When    he    moved,  at  once,  as  she  wished  to  invest  in  the  stock 

Barach  had  $500  remaining  in  the  bank  as  market    where    prices    were    tumbling    fast, 

a  reserve,  a  little  business  of  his  own,  and  Four  other   owners    in    the     same    row    re- 

a  promising  family.  ceived  the  same   kind   of  notice,  and  in  the 

He   is  now   a  violent  anarchist  and   does  first  week  of  November    I  saw  Barach  and 

not  work,  or  desire  to  work.     His  family  is  his  four  unfortunate  neighbors  for  the  first 

dispersed  and  his  wife  broken,  two  children  time.     I  saw  much  misery  during  the  panic, 

probably    irrevocably    bad,    and    twenty-five  but    more    concentrated    unhappiness    I    did 

years  of  continuous  industry  and  self-denial  not  see  anywhere. 

are  rewarded  with  poverty.     Now  let  me  tell  Barach,   having  heard  from  his  neighbors 

what  happened  to  this  poor  Jew.  that  we  cared  for  borrowers,  came  to  us  for 

He  bought  his  home  in  1904,  taking  the  help  when  our  resources  were  being  attacked 

title  September  30th.     In  two  weeks,  he  was  by  the  absence  of  new  money  for  mortgages 

compelled  to  pay  taxes  for  the  entire  year  of  and  the  demand  for  payment  by  those  who 

1904;    for,    under    the    Greater    New    York  held   mortgages   due    in    1907.     I    submitted 

Charter,  if  title  to  a  property  passes  before  the  desire  of  these  unfortunate  borrowers  to 

the  first  Monday  in  October,  the  buyer  pays  our    appraisers,    who    found    that,    owing    to 

for  the  entire  year;  if  title  is  taken  on  or  after  stress   of   the   owners,    their   houses   had   not 

the  first  Monday  in  October,  the  seller  pays,  received   necessary   repairs    and    that   values 

Barach  knew  nothing  of  this,  but  the  seller  were    somewhat    less    than  the  boom  prices, 

did,  and  $75  of  the  hoard  was  at  once  absorbed  and  recommended  loans  of  $3,250  on  each 

by  the  city.     In  October,   1905,  he  went  to  of   the   houses — the   same   amount   that  we 

the  tax  office  to  pay  his  taxes  for  the  second  had  loaned  on  the  other  sixteen  houses, 

year,  and  found  upon  his  tax  bill  the  word  The  cost  of  changing  mortgages  from  the 

"arrears."     After    an    hour's    effort,    a   clerk  old   lenders   to   us   would   be   about   $70.     I 

condescended  to  give  him  a  bill   for  $262.30,  never  saw  these  men  again,   but  learned  in 

with  interest  from  April  ist,   1905,  at  7  per  December    that    they    all    lost    their    houses 
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through  inability  to  reduce    their    mortgages  individualism    in    ownership,   but   that   great 

or  borrow  elsewhere  the  $3,500  necessary  to  and  most  important  function  of  government 

replace    the    called    mortgages.     The    entire  is  left  almost  entirely  to  the  speculative  builders 

savings  of  a  lifetime    were  destroyed  because  and  to  the  lot  operators,  who,  as  a  class,  are 

their   first    mortgages   became    due    in    1907,  seldom  assisted  by  any  favorable  legislation 

instead  of  in  1906  or  in  1908.     Barach  was  one  of    state    or    municipality    and    are    frowned 

of  many  who  applied  to  us  in  the  fall  of  1907.  upon  by  financial  institutions.     In  New  York 

Many    had    bought    unwisely,    but    most    of  City,   the  separate  and  individual  ownership 

them  owed  their  misfortune   to   the  absence  of  small  dwellings  occupied  by  their  owners 

of  any  properly  established  system  of  caring  is   retarded    more   by    the   lack   of   available 

for  the  small  borrower.  capital  for  small  first  mortgages  on  reasonable 

The  great  need  of  the  city  is  less  discussion  terms   and   at   the   average   rates   of   interest 

of  the  ways  and  means  of  dispersing  the  float-  than  by  any  other  influence, 

ing   population,    and    practical    aid    to   small  Contact  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 

home    owners.     There    are    too    many    cases  with    the    intending    home    owner    and    the 

like  Barach  and  his  friends,  and  their  troubles  lenders  of  small  amounts  of  money  on  bond 

demand  attention  from  those  who  would  aid  and  mortgage  has  compelled  me  to  consider 

the  individual  who  tries.  these  difficulties  and  study  means  for  their 

None  of  the  large  life-insurance  companies  alleviation.     By    "small    amounts"    I    mean 

and  few  of  the  large  savings-banks  in  New  sums  of  $5,000  or  less  —  the  amount  needed 

York  City  seek  or  accept  the  small  mortgage,  on  first  mortgages  to  aid  in  home  ownership. 

They   have    always   found   use   for   all    their  In  New  York  City  especially,  nearly  all  bor- 

mortgage  money  in  large  amounts,  and  they  rowers  of  small  sums  are  compelled  to  pay 

look  with   great  reluctance   upon   caring   for  higher   rates   of   interest   and   a   greater   per- 

fifty  mortgages  of  $5,000  each,  when  a  bor-  centage    of    initial    expense    than    the    man 

rower  stands  ready  to  use  $250,000  in  one  fortunate  enough  to  own  a  large  property  and 

mortgage,    requiring    one    appraisal    and    a  requiring  a  larger  sum.     Greater  initial  and 

single  mental  effort,  even  if  the  rate  of  interest  annual    expense,    however,    is    not    the    only 

is  lower  than  the  small  borrower  stands  ready  difficulty   with   which   he   must   contend;   for 

to  pay.     In  such  methods,  they  have  the  sup-  so  many  of  the  usual  sources  of  supply  open 

port   of   their   trustees   or   directors,    for   few  to  the  borrower  of  large  sums  are  closed  to 

men  are  willing  to  take  time  from  their  busi-  the  little  man  that  the  kind  of  money  available 

ness    to    investigate    the    offerings     of     fifty  for   small   mortgages   comes   from   the   most 

different  home  owners  when,  in  a  few  moments  undesirable  sources. 

and  in  one  transaction,  their  available  capital  The   building   and   loan   associations   help 

can  be  absorbed  by  a  single  borrower.     This  some,  but  their  success  in  New  York  is  very 

prejudice  has  become  a  habit  on  the  part  of  limited,  for  reasons  not  now  to  be  discussed. 

the  managers  of  the  great  savings-banks  and  Their  influence  is  insignificant, 

life-insurance  companies,  so  that  the  remaining  These  small  mortgages  have  no  other  disad- 

available  supply  of  money  is  eagerly  sought  vantage  than  their  size,  for  that  man  would 

by   the   small  borrower.     He   must   look   for  be    indeed  unwise  who  would    claim    that  a 

his  supply  of  mortgage  money,  in  the  main,  mortgage  on  a  man's  house  was  not  probably 

to  individuals  and  estates.  the  best  kind  of  security  offered.     In  my  own 

It   must   be   assumed    that,    for   the   most  experience,  I  have  seen  more  than  $200,000,000 

rapid  and  best  character  of  development  in  loaned  on  houses  in  Brooklyn  and  the  borough 

a  city,  with  diversified  ownership  of  its  real  of  Queens,  with  a  total  loss  of  less  than  $3,000 

estate,  ease  in  obtaining  capital  at  the  lowest  in  sixteen  years. 

possible  rates  of  interest  is  essential.     It  is  In  March  of  1908,  I  spent  a  few  days  in 

well-nigh    imperative,    for    the    best    housing  Paris,     investigating     the     methods     of     the 

of  its  citizens,   that  individual  ownership  of  Credit  Foncier  of  France,   and,  through  the 

small   houses  should  be  fostered,  multiplied,  extreme  courtesy  of  M.  Henri  Bauer,  Directeur 

and  simplified  in  every  part  of    our  nation,  de    Comptoir  National   d'Escompte,   and  M. 

and  especially  in  our  large  cities.     No  special  Maurice  d'Andecy,  of   the   Credit  Foncier,  I 

effort  has  ever  been  made  by  a  municipality,  was  afforded  every  facility.     The  advantages 

by    societies,    or    by    philanthropists    to    aid  of  their  plan,   if  carried  out  in  New  York 
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State,  would  be — but  let  me  tell  the  story  account  of  the  principal  is  only  $9.12  a  year, 

while  you  estimate  the  advantages.  The  very  best  mortgage  in  New  York  would 

Nearly   sixty   years    ago,    French   bankers,  call  for  the  payment  of  at  least  $112.50  a  year 

looking    for    a    form    of    banking    institution  for  interest  alone. 

that  would  fit  the  occasion,  hit  upon  the  idea  If  the  buyer  started  out  to  make  his  pay- 

of  the  Credit  Foncier.     At  the  outset,  and  for  ments  at  the  ten-year  rate,   and  then  found 

many  years  after  its  foundation,  it  was  simply  that  he  could  not  keep  them  up  at  that  rate, 

a    promotion    syndicate    on    a    grand    scale,  he  could  go  to  the  Credit  Foncier  and  reduce 

ready  to  undertake  almost  any  flotation,  or  the    annual    payment    by    a    change    to    any 

loans  on  any  sort  of  fixed  capital.     In  time,  other  period  he  pleased.     In  hard  times    he 

through   a   process   of   elimination,    its   main  does  this,  lightening  his  burden  by  so  much, 

function  came  to  be  the  making  of  loans  on  Then,    when    times    brighten    up    again,    he 

real  estate  and  on  homes  until,  to-day,  it  stands  pays  off  part  of  his  principal  with  his  accumu- 

ready  to  finance  the  establishment  of  almost  latcd  money,  thus  reducing  the  annual  payment, 

any  home,   from  the  hut  of  the  peasant  in  Almost  all  the  borrowers  from  the  Credit 

Brittany  to  the  marble  palace  in  the  Rue  di  Foncier  get  their  money  on  this  protracted- 

Rivoli.  payment  plan.     In  the  year  1906,  the  company 

What   is  more  important,  the  rate  for  the  loaned  over  $26,000,000  to  4,321  people,  and 

peasant  and  the  rate  for  the  financial  magnate  only  fifty-five  of  them  borrowed  on  the  straight 

is  the  same.     The  loan  is  based  on  the  prop-  interest  basis.     In   other  words,   the   smaller 

erty,  and  not  on  the  financial  rating  of  the  people  of  France  are  paying  for  their  homes, 

borrower.     That  rate  is  now  4.3  per  cent.  not   paying   out    interest   year   by   year    and 

Let  us  contrast  the  French  home  owner  and  leaving  the  debt  to  stand,  or,  at  some  financial 

the  unlucky  Barach  of  Brooklyn,  whose  mort-  crisis,  to  destroy  them.     This  one  institution 

gage  fell  due  in  a  panic  period.     The  French-  now  has  outstanding  more  than  $400,000,000 

man  borrows  on  a  mortgage  that  never  falls  of   loans   on   homes;    and,    in   the   fifty-eight 

due.     He  goes,  when  he  wants  his  money,  to  years  of  its  history,  it  has  been  obliged  to  take 

the    nearest  branch   of    the   Credit   Foncier.  only  about  $1,800,000  of  property  on  account 

He  makes  out  a  sworn  statement  of  the  value  of  default. 

of  his  property,  and  all  its  details  of  condition.  This  institution,  in  addition  to  thus  helping 
The  appraisers  of  the  institution  check  his  the  people  to  become  owners  of  homes,  lends 
statement.  When  they  have  arrived  at  a  money  at  the  same  rate  to  towns  and  muni- 
conclusion  as  to  the  actual  value,  he  receives  cipalities.  It  does  not  matter  where  the  town 
a  loan  of  half  that  value.  may  be,  whether  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  or 

They  give  him  a  table  showing  what  rate  in  the  marshes  of  Brittany,  the  Credit  Foncier 

he  will  have  to  pay  on  his  loan  in  order  to  will    help    it.     The    smallest    school    district 

pay  it  off,  both  principal  and  interest,  in  any  in  the  most  forsaken  region  of  France  can  get 

given    number    of    years.     Suppose    that    he  its  money  at  the  same  rate  that  the  city  of 

borrows  $2,500.     His  income  is  fairly  large,  Paris  can  borrow  it.     So  far  has  the  money 

and  he  estimates  that  he  can  afford  to  pay  power  of  the  people  of  France  been  made  to 

about  $300  a  year  out  of  that  income  for  the  serve  the  common  good  of  the  nation, 

purchase  of  his  house.     The  table  shows  him  For  the  money  with  which  these  things  are 

that,  if  he  makes  his  loan  for  ten  years  and  done  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  small  and 

pays  it  off  at  the  rate  of  12.528  per  cent.,  or  great.     It  is  raised  by  the  sale  of  debentures, 

$313.14  a  year,  he  will  have  his  house  free  and  bearing   an   average   interest   of   3    per   cent, 

clear  at  the  end  of  the  ten-year  period.  These  debentures  are  little  bonds,   made  in 

If  he  reckons  that  his  income  will  not  be  multiples  of  $100.     They  are  listed,  and  may 

large   enough   to   make   annual   payments  of  be  sold  at  any  time;  or  any  bank  in  the  nation 

so  large  a  sum,  he  can  arrange  to  borrow  for  will    accept    them    as    collateral    for    a   loan, 

any  period  he  pleases.     If  he  lets  the  debt  More  than  $700,000,000  of  them  are  held  by 

run   for   seventy-five   years,    and   pass   down  the  people  of  France.     They  lie  in  the  hoards 

into   the   hands  of  his   children,   the   annual  of  the  wealthy  as  well  as  in  the  hiding-places 

payment  is  only  $116.62  a  year.     If  he  paid  of  the  poor.     Next  to  the  rentes  or  government 

only  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest,  the  payment  bonds,    these   little  bonds    have    taught    the 

would  be  $107.50,   so   that  his  payment  on  people  of  France  to  become  investors. 
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In  these  bonds,  there  is  a  lottery  feature.  This  country  has  reached  a  point  in  its 
Every  two  months,  each  series  of  the  deben-  history  where  it  absolutely  needs,  and  where 
tures  pays  prizes  to  those  whose  numbers  the  people  absolutely  demand,  the  same 
happen  to  be  drawn.  The  prizes  range  facilities  for  investment  that  the  English 
from  $200  to  $20,000,  and  the  bonds  that  are  get  from  their  consols,  the  French  from  their 
drawn  are  paid  off,  in  addition,  at  their  face  rentes  and  these  credit  debentures,  and  the 
value  and  interest.  For  nearly  half  a  century  Germans  from  their  government  bonds, 
these  drawings  have  been  made  in  the  same  Moreover,  in  our  great  cities  the  demand  is 
room,  a  big  hall  perhaps  seventy-five  feet  almost  as  absolutely  compelling  for  the 
square.  On  the  appointed  day,  a  crowd  of  establishment  of  some  system  that  shall 
holders  of  the  bonds  gather  in  this  room,  protect  the  people  who  build  homes  from  the 
They  go  out  into  the  street  and  catch  the  terror  and  destruction  that  too  often  follows 
first  likely-looking  gamin  they  encounter,  in  the  train  of  our  present  mortgage  system  — 
Him  they  bring  in  to  make  the  drawing,  a  system  which  leaves  the  borrower  sub- 
They  take  off  his  coat,  so  that  his  arm  may  ject  to  the  whim  or  necessity  of  the  lender 
be  bare.  A  great  flat  wheel  revolves  slowly,  every  three  years.  In  France  they  have  com- 
and  the  boy  pulls  out  the  numbers.  When  bined  these  two  demands,  and  built  up  an 
the  total  number  allotted  has  been  taken  excellent  working  system  whereby  the  funds 
out,  the  authorities  post  up  a  notice  contain-  of  the  small  savers  of  money  are  made  avail- 
ing the  numbers,  and  a  paper  is  issued  to  able  for  the  builders  of  homes.  Until  we  find 
all  holders,  giving  them  the  news.  The  a  similar  system  that  will  be  adapted  to  our 
lucky  holders  of  the  drawn  bonds  are  paid  needs,  we  shall  not  have  a  ^reat  nation  of 
forthwith.  home  owners. 

This  lottery  feature  is  unconstitutional  in  By  the  hardest  of  personal  lessons  I    know 

this  country.     Probably  it  could  not  be  intro-  this  problem  from  the  ground  up.     We  may 

duced  here  under  any  circumstances;  for  the  not  adopt  the  idea  of  the  Credit  Foncier,  nor 

history  of  the  long  battle  against  the  lottery  the  plan  of  the  great  German  mortgage  com- 

is  still  fresh  in  men's  minds.     Personally,  I  panics;  but   I  know  we  shall  find  something 

cannot  see  what  evil  it  has  done  in  France,  that  will  do  this  thing.     Of  the  20,000  people 

where  it  has  been  in  vogue  for  half  a  century;  who  own  small  homes,  and  with  whom  I  deal 

and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  any  method  that  in  my  business,  I  know  that  19,800  are  good 

might  teach  our  people  thrift  as  the  French  citizens,  part  of  the  true  conservative  element 

have  learned  it,  and  that  might  help  to  supply  in    this    city.     I    have    come    to    know    their 

the  money  for  the  homes  of  the  people  in  our  problems  and  their  fears  by  heart, 

big  cities,  would  do  more  good  than  harm.  The    speculative    builder    alone    makes    an 

But  it  is  not  the  lottery  feature  that  makes  effort  to  encourage  them.  He  offers  to  build 
the  people  of  France  buy  these  debentures,  their  homes  for  them.  He  offers  to  make 
however  it  may  assist  to  that  end.  It  is  the  terms  for  them  that  are,  at  least,  within  their 
absolute  safety  of  the  bonds,  issued  in  such  possibilities.  Neither  the  city  nor  the  savings- 
small  denominations.  There  has  never  been  banks  of  the  city  does  anything  to  encourage 
a  time  when  the  holder  of  these  debentures  the  builder  of  his  own  home.  W^hile  New 
could  not  sell  them  quickly,  or  borrow  on  York  is  working  along  lines  that  will  ultimately 
them  from  the  banks.  They  take  the  place  drive  the  tenement  houses  of  the  East  Side 
that  is  held  in  New  York  by  the  savings-  out  of  business,  it  is  not  doing  anything  to 
banks  —  a  place  that  is  not  filled  at  all  in  help  provide  homes  for  those  who  will  be 
nine  out  of  ten  of  our  states.  For  only  a  evicted.  Given  the  proper  means  of  raising 
few  of  the  states  of  this  country  have  savings-  capital,  and  a  proper  machine  for  loaning  it, 
bank  laws  that  make  the  deposits  of  the  people  Brooklyn  and  Queens  could  give  these  people 
really  safe;  and  none  of  them  have  either  homes.  But,  in  Brooklyn,  the  rate  of  interest 
institutions  or  laws  that  create  an  absolutely  is  5  per  cent.,  a  half  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
safe  investment  for  the  small  people.  Our  Manhattan;  and,  on  small  loans,  it  is  i  per 
great  railroads  and  industrial  companies,  al-  cent,  higher.  In  Queens,  not  more  than  six 
most  without  exception,  issue  their  bonds  only  lending  institutions  of  any  size  are  loaning 
in  blocks  of  $500  or  more;  and  only  the  money  to  home  builders, 
comparatively  rich  may  own  them.  To  go  back  to  the  story  with  which  this 
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article  began:  Barach  and  his  thousand  neigh-  borrower   from   the   fear,    expense,    and    ruin 

bors  must  be  protected.     The  money  for  small  caused    by    the    short    mortgage.     Such    an 

mortgages  must  be  furnished  by  an  institution  institution   is   needed   to   solve   the   tenement 

planned  so  that  no  panic  will  require  collection  problem,   especially  in  New  York  City,   and 

of    the    money    loaned,    excepting    in    yearly  to   average   the   rate    of    interest    throughout 

instalments,  and  designed  to  relieve  the  small  the  country  at  large. 
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TRACKING    LIONS    ON    THE    NZOIA    PLATEAU  —  FOLLOWING    A    WOUNDED    ANIMAL    FOR 
TEN    HOURS  — A   TROPHY   THAT   MEASURED    MORE  THAN    TEN    FEET    FROM    TIP   TO  TIP 

BY 

W.    S.    RAINSFORD 
I 
MY    FIRST    LION 

In  the  spring  of  1908,  Dr.  W.  S.  Rainsford,  formerly  the  rector  of  St.  George^ s  Church, 
New  York,  made  a  hunting  trip  for  big  game  on  the  Nzoia  plateau  in  British  East  Africa. 
He  recorded  his  experiences  as  they  occurred,  writing  sometimes  on  mule  hack,  sometimes 
during  the  noonday  halts,  or  on  rainy  days.  And  he  tells  these  experiences  from  the  point 
of  view  of  an  experienced  sportsman,  for  he  began  to  hunt  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old  — 
getting  up  at  four  0^ clock  to  do  it.  He  followed  game  on  the  Western  plaints  as  early  as  1868, 
has  shot  grizzlies  and  mountain  sheep  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,  and  hnnted  in  California, 
in  the  woods  of  eastern  Canada,  in  Austria,  and  in  Sardinia.  He  spent  a  full  year  after 
game  in  Africa,  during  which  time  he  walked  more  than  4,000  miles.  His  graphic  descriptions 
tell  of  the  great  game  hunting  as  it  is  now  in  the  country  where  Colonel  Patterson^ s  adventures, 
recorded  in  the  previous  numbers  of  the  magazine,  took  place  ten  years  be j ore. — The  Editors. 

WE     HAD    made    permanent    camp  Now  the  lion  makes  a  good  many  different 

near  a  fine  spring  of  water,  and  noises.     But    this    little,    social,    family-circle 

in    most  excellent  game   country,  grunt  is  a  most  difficult  sound  to  locate.     In 

some    twenty    miles    north   of    Sergoit.     Five  this  respect,  and  in  this  alone,  it  is  like  the 

miles  to   the  westward  ran  the  deep   valley  very  trying  grunt  angry  lions    and   lionesses 

of  the  Nzoia,  and  across  it  rose  the   Elgao  give  when  they  are  near  you  in  the  grass.   This 

Ridges.      The   grass  on   this  bushy   part  of  may   come   from   thirty   yards   away,    and   it 

the  country  was  by  now  beginning  to  grow  may  be  at  your  very  feet.     And  I  say  again, 

long.     The  herds  do  much  to  keep  it  down;  and     advisedly,    a    cool     man    often   cannot 

but,    especially    among    the    thorn    trees,    in  locate  it  at  all.    Then,  if  anything  can  heat 

patches  of  a  few  acres  it  would  partly  hide  him,    the    repetition    of    that  growling   snarl 

the  smaller  antelope;    and  it  seemed  to  me  coming     from      everywhere      and      nowhere 

that   my   chances   of   success   lessened   daily,  surely  will. 

One  morning,  I    was    riding    near    the    edge  All  through  this  lower  Nzoia  country >  the 

of  the  great  Nzoia  valley,  when  suddenly  I  ant-hills,  some  of   them  of   great  size,  stand 

heard,   or   thought  I   heard,   a   low,   purring  thickly,  and  the  game  has  a  habit  of  mounting 

grunt.     I  stopped  my  gun-bearers  and  ques-  them  and  looking  around.     You  see  a  level, 

tioned    them.     The    Somali,    Dooda,    said    it  unobstructed  stretch  of  green  grass  for  a  hun- 

was  only  the  mule,  but  Kongoni  said  " Simba,^'  dred  yards  or  so  before  you;  then  a  group  of 

and  I  felt  myself  that  it  was  Simba  (lion).  ant-hills,  with    thorny   bushes    in    clumps   of 
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ten .  or    fifteen    yards    in    diameter    standing  tion  —  the  patch  of  thorn  that  shielded   the 

between  them;  then  an  acre  or  two  of  higher  lions    from    me,    and    through    the    thinning 

ripening   grass;   the  whole  forming  an   ideal  lower  stems  of  which  I  could  just  make  out 

stalking  country,  also  a  sort  of  place  where  their   color   but   not   their   form,    was   about 

wounded  game  may  require  some  searching  twenty  yards  across  and,  as  I  said,  200  yards 

for.     It  was  through  this  sort  of  thing  that  away.     From  where  we  crouched  two  narrow, 

we  had  advanced  very  silently  for  a  quarter  green  aisles  of  open  grass,  only  a  few  yards 

of   a   mile   or   more,    when   another   purring  wide,  passed  on  either  side  of  it.     As  I  sat, 

grunt   sounded,    not   a   bit   nearer    than    the  I  could  command  the  one  to  my  right,  but  not 

first;  but,  as  we  were  all  expectancy  and  the  possibly  the  one  to  my  left.     I  could  from  no 

mule  was  away  behind  us,  we  heard  it  clearly  point  command  both  at  the  same  time.     Be- 

this  time  and  knew  it  was   made  by  a  lion,  yond  these  little  bush-lined  avenues  of  grass 

Almost   immediately   afterward,    my  Brownie  there  was  more  cover;   and,    though   it  was 

whispered  "  Simba,^^  pointing  at  a  clump  of  quite  open  enough  in  many  places  to  shoot 

bushes  two  hundred  yards  away;  and  I  knew  through  or  shoot  over,  there  would  be  little 

that,  after  long  waiting,  I  was  at  least  within  chance   of   a   steady   sitting   shot,    and   that, 

shooting  distance  of  a  lion  at  last.     To  many  above  everything,  was  what  I  wanted  to  get 

a  man  such  a  moment  may  have  come  as  an  at  my  first  lion.     Which  way  would  the  pack 

ordinary  one,  but  not  so  to  me.     Day  after  take?     I    thought    hard    and    concluded    to 

day,  for  five  long  months,  I  had  never  gone  chance  it  to  my  left.     It  instantly  occurred 

out   hunting   in   the   early   morning   without  to   me   that    in   this   direction  lay   the   steep 

hoping  and  longing  to  find  myself  face  to  face  river    \  alley    on    whose    edge    we    had    been 

with  the  finest  beast  in  the  world,  the  lion  of  hunting,  and  that  there  was  more  probability 

British  East  Africa.  of  the  lions  denning  up  for  the  heat  of  the  day 

One  hundred  and  seventy  yards  in  front  of  among  its  rocks  than  in  the  more  open  country 

the  bush  we  crouched,  under  a  bushy  screen  to    the   right.      The   lions   couldn't   see    me; 

of  thorn  stretched  for  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  the  danger  was  that  they  would  smell,  and  that 

Beyond  that  rose  a  wide,  low,  red  ant-hill,  and  increased  moment  by  moment.     I  might  crawl 

round   the   warm,    sunny,    bare   base   of   it,  fifty  yards  nearer  and  chance  a  shot  through 

there  seemed    to  be  a  buff-colored,  yellowish  the    tough,    intervening    thorn    stems,    but    I 

mass.     The  intervening  thorns  hid  the  crown  knew  that  would  be  foolishness.     The  band 

of  the  ant-hill,  and  anything  there  might  be  would    scatter,    the    surrounding    cover    was 

on  it  was  invisible  to  me,  but  the  fawn-colored  long,  and  I  might  get  nothing  at  all.     If,  on 

mass  at  the  base  just  showed  movement  to  the  other  hand,  I  got  a  shot  at  the  leader, 

the  naked  eye,  and,  through  the  glass,  I  saw  lion  or  lioness,  I  was  likely  to  hit  a  fine  animal, 

legs,  and  tails,  and  yellow  flanks,  and  heads  These  thoughts  and  hopes  and   far  more 

all  pressed  together,  as  that  great  cat  family  unnerving,   desperate   fears   that,  after  all,  I 

—  the  lion,  his  harem,  and  their  offspring  —  could  not  get  one,  that  they  would  escape  me, 

took  their  pleasure  in  the  sun.     The  bushy  whirled  through  my  brain,  as  I  sat  still  before 

screen  that  hid  them  from  me  was  far  too  I  made  up  my  mind  what  I  should  do.     I 

dense  to  permit  of  my  shooting  through  it,  knew  well,  of  course,  that,  if  the  wind  did 

even  if  the  light  were  sufficient  to  enable  me  give   me   away,    the   lions   might   just   retire 

to  draw  a  sight  on  any  one  lion  in  that  huddled  behind    the    ant-heap    they  were    lying  on, 

mass,  which  it  was  not;  so  my  position  was  a  and   then  all  my   trouble  would  begin  over 

tantalizing    and    also    an    uncertain    one.      I  again;  but  I  was  not  without  hope  that,  when 

was   fully    200   yards   from   my   game.     The  they  got  the  wind,   they  would  come  forth, 

wind  was  very  light  and,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  in  just  for  one  moment,   to  make  sure,   and  I 

the    early    morning,    very    treacherous.     My  staked   my   all   on   that.     If   hard   luck   had 

gun-bearers,  Dooda  and  Brownie,  were  greatly  been  mine  in  my  long  waiting,  surely  fortune 

excited,  and  I  at  once  made  up  my  mind  to  would  smile  on  me  at  last.     I  craw^led  away 

pay  no  attention  to  their  tugs  and  beseeching  from    mxy   men,   ignoring    an    agonized    last 

whisperings  to  right  and  left  of  me.     Tugs,  whisper  from  Dooda,  and  sitting  up  in  the  grass, 

I  say,  for  they  were  pulling  me,  first  one  way,  here  two  feet  high,  where  I  could  command 

then  the  other.     A  choice  had  to  be  made,  the  side  toward  the  river,  I  rested  my  elbows 

and  that  right  quickly.     Here  was  the  situa-  on  my  knees,  and  waited. 
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Was  there  a  big  lion  among  them?    Would  he  seemed.     Big  and  black,  with  no  common 

they  clear  at  once?     Or  would  they  wait  and  blackness,  surely  the  true  king  of  that  wild 

make  sure  ?     Would  they  stand  ?     Would  they  and  beautiful  place.     Slowly,  on  and  on,  till 

charge  ?     I   had  my  tense,   glorious  moment  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow,  green,  grassy  aisle 

surely.     I  could  hear  the  panting  breath  of  he  stood,  the  sun  shining  full  on  his  magnifi- 
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DR.  RAINSFORD'S    GAME   MAP    OF   BRITISH   EAST   AFRICA 
The  light  black  lines  show  the  routes  of  his  hunting  expeditions 


the  two  men  who  had  crawled  out  after  me 
and  were  now  crouching  beside  me.  And 
then,  at  the  last,  fortune  smiled  on  me,  indeed. 
I  saw  a  movement  among  the  tawny  mass. 
And  slowly,  casually,  out  of  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  he  came.     And  the  lion  of  my  dreams 


cent  coat,  and  the  dark,  rich,  low-hanging, 
mane  that  covered  his  shoulders.  Then 
slowly,  carelessly,  he  turned  his  broad  black 
head  toward  me  and  sniffed  the  tainted  air 
that  drifted  down  to  him  over  the  dewy  grass. 
Who   shall   attempt  to  describe   the  feelings 
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of  the  man  who,  after  long  waiting,  knows,  as  chin  with  my  right  elbow,  which  had  the 
he  steadily  presses  the  yielding  trigger  home,  effect  of  putting  him  and  the  gun  out  of 
that  he  is  "on"!  That  triumphant  instant  commission  for  a  few  minutes, 
may  be  the  result  of  some  dark  survival  of  At  about  fifty  yards  the  lion  raised  his  head 
barbarism  within  him;  all  the  same  it  is  high  above  the  grass  and  slowed  down  to  a 
"living"!  It  is  glorious!  It  was  mine,  and  trot,  and,  as  I  saw  his  breast,  I  shot  full  into 
is  part  of  me  forever.  it,  and  the  great  dark  head  and  yellow  eyes 
A  deep  grunting  roar  answered  the  shot,  sank  slowly  from  sight  again.  There  was 
and  quickly  he  swung  round  his  body  toward  just  one  instant's  pause,  and  out  of  the  grass 
where  it  came  from.  As  he  did  so,  I  fired  came  the  big  forefeet  and  the  tip  of  the  tail, 
very  quickly  again,  just  as  fast  as  I  could  He  was  dead  without  a  groan.  I  turned  as 
move  my  Mauser's  bolt.  Then  he  saw  me,  quickly  as  I  could  to  see  what  had  become 
and  with  another  deep  grunt  came  straight  of  the  rest,  and  it  was  only  in  time  to  fire  at 
for  where  I  sat,  with  great,  long  bounds,  a  large  lioness  as  she  made  off  in  the  grass. 
The  distance  from  where  I  sat  to  where  the  I  missed  her  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  did  not  care, 
lion  stood  I  measured  carefully  afterward.  I  had  drunk  deep  just  then  and  was  quite 
It  was  one  hundred  and  seventy  yards,  and  contented  to  let  the  whole  family  of  them 
now  he  came  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  them  go.  Had  I  not  seen  the  great  paws  of  the  king 
faster  than  I  could  have  believed  it  possible  himself  stretched  upward  to  the  sky!  My 
for  any  badly  wounded  beast  to  come.  The  men  ran  to  the  ant-hill  and  could  count  the 
grass  was  just  long  enough  to  hide  his  body  troop  as  they  crossed  the  distant  rise  of  land, 
from  me,  except  when  he  was  actually  bound-  When  they  returned,  they  told  me  that  they 
ing  in  his  stride.  If  I  had  risen  to  my  feet,  had  counted  eight  lionesses  and  half-grown 
of  course,  I  could  have  seen  him  more  clearly,  or  three-quarter-grown  cubs.  I  went  over 
but  I  had  thought  the  whole  thing  out  before-  and  stood  by  my  first  lion.  He  was  a  mag- 
hand,  and  had  determined  to  remain  seated,  nificent  fellow  indeed,  very  large  and  in  fine 
With  elbow  on  knee,  you  have  an  absolutely  condition,  with  a  quite  first-class  mane.  As 
steady  rest  and  are  not  nearly  as  apt  to  throw  he  lay  dead,  the  tape,  passed  from  the  tip 
away  a  shot  as  you  may  be  standing  up.  of  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  gave  him  ten 
So  I  sat  fast,  determined  not  to  fire  again  feet  five  inches;  the  stretched  skin  was  twelve 
until  I  could  kill  him  dead,  even  if  I  had  to  feet  six  inches.  So  the  lion  was  skinned  and 
let  him  come  to  within  a  very  few  yards  of  brought  to  camp,  and  I  heard  for  the  first 
me.  I  knew,  besides,  that  I  had  hit  him  time  that  weird  SomaH  chant,  which  the 
hard  at  the  first  shot,  and  I  hoped  I  had  Wakamba  and  Wanyamwazi  have  already 
landed  the  second,  but  could  not  be  sure,  learned  from  the  Somali,  and  which  they  call 
I  did  not  believe  he  could  last  the  distance,  the  "Lion-Song."  Fully  a  mile  from  our 
certainly  not  at  the  pace  he  started  at.  One  bojna  the  men  raised  it,  and  when  we  were 
more  reason  pinned  me  to  the  ground.  It  still  so  far  away  that  the  men's  figures  seemed 
was  my  first  lion.  It  was  all-important  to  but  little  moving  dots,  the  porters  heard  it 
give  my  gun-bearers  confidence.  If  I  stood  and  came  streaming  out  to  meet  us.  My 
up,  they  might  be  dancing  round  me  and,  in  men  had  put  green  sprigs  in  their  hats,  and 
spite  of  the  awful  threatenings  I  had  ful-  those  who  had  no  hats  stuck  greenery  in  their 
minated  against  anyone  who  should  ever  woolly  hair  and  stepped  proudly  forward 
under  any  circumstances  fire  one  of  my  guns,  as  they  came  into  camp, 
the  guns  might  have  gone  off  themselves.  The  day  after  I  had  shot  my  first  lion,  I 
as  gun-bearers'  guns  have  a  way  of  doing;  was  up  betimes,  as  usual,  in  the  morning,  but 
whereas,  if  I  sat,  they  must  sit,  too;  and  saw  nothing.  But  the  day  after,  I  came  on 
sitting  sobered  them.  I  glanced  at  my  men  a  band  of  nine.  My  gun-bearers  and  I  had 
quickly,  as  the  lion  made  that  grand  rush  reached  a  place  about  six  miles  from  camp 
over  the  first  hundred  yards,  and  it  was  well  when,  as  we  crossed  a  hard,  red,  earth  ridge, 
I  did.  My  Wakamba,  Brownie  was  sitting  Brownie  noticed  a  faint  sign  and  took  it  up. 
still  as  a  stone.  But  the  Sornah,  Dooda,  his  Where  it  crossed  a  dewy  patch  of  short  grass, 
eyes  and  teeth  gleaming,  raised  my  double  it  showed  quite  fresh,  and  was  joined  by  a 
.450  to  his  shoulder  and  was  on  the  point  of  second.  A  little  later,  a  third  came  to  the 
%ing,  when  I  hit  him  a  smart  rap  under  the  company,   and   the  men  concluded   we  had 
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come  on  the  sign  of  a  band  of  lions  that  were  Both  of  my  men,  by  the  way,  had  been  mauled 

gathering  to  a  point,   as  they  do  after  they  before.     I  changed  my  .350  for  my   .450,   a 

have  been  hunting  in  a  long  and  extended  good  gun,  but  one  I  never  learned  to  shoot 

line.     The  spoor  on  the  dewy  grass  was  fresh  as    well    as   the    former.      We  kept  on  after 

as  could  be,  as  we  crept  along  as  quietly  as  we  the  lions  in  front,  for  most  of  the  pack  seemed 

could.     In  a  few  hundred  yards  we  were  off  there,  and  I  had  to  slow  up  again  and  again 

our  grassy  ridge,  where  the  herbage  had  been  to  wipe  off  my  glasses,  as  the  sweat  blinded 

cropped  quite  short,   and  on  the  edge  of  a  me.     All  the  time  the  lions  seemed  to  know 

large    patch    of    sunburned    grass,    that    had  that   I   could   not   hunt   them   in    their   own 

somehow    escaped    the    autumn    fires    which  chosen  cover,  and  they  took  matters  leisurely, 

sweep  all  over  the  country.     It  was  the  old  sometimes  passing  rapidly  ahead  of  me  and 

story.     When  lions  lie  up  for  the  day,  they  then  allowing  me  to  come  up  till  I  could  guess 

choose   their  retreat  wisely.     We  were  in  a  their  proximity  by  the  low  growling  that  would 

nasty  bit  of  ground,   the  bushes  grew  very  rise  from  two  sides  at  once,  and  seemed  almost 

thick,  and  the  tangle  mounted  in  many  places  under  my  feet,  and  yet  could  not  be  exactly 

above  our  waists.     Brownie,  to  my  left,  sud-  placed.     It  was  jumpy  work  enough,  and  the 

denly  sank  down,  and  I  heard  again  the  soft,  tangled,    unburned    grass    made    the    rapid 

purring  noise,  but  could  not  for  my  life  say  walking  very  hard  work.     It  was  easy  to  keep 

whether  it  was  behind  my  back  or  in  front,  their    trail,    for    the    low,    heavy    bodies    left 

I  saw  that  he  saw  them;  but,  as  I  came  to  his  unmistakable    tracks    in    the    still  wet   grass, 

side,  there  was  a  soft  swishing  sound  in  the  and  we  pushed  on  without  pause  or  check, 

grass  some  fifty  yards  away,  and  for  an  in-  At  last  a  head  was  raised  clean  above   the 

stant  the  strangest  conglomeration  imaginable  grass  some  eighty  yards  away  and  I  steadied 

of  tails,  sticking  up  and  sticking  out,  whisked  myself   to   fire.     As  I   was  on   the   point   of 

off  before  me,  and  yet  not  one  single  lioness  pressing  the  trigger,   Dooda  pulled  my  arm 

or  lion  could  I  see.  down  and  pointed  to  a  large  lioness  that  was 

They  had  been  sunning  themselves,  as  had  standing  quite  close  to  my  left,  some  twenty 

my  first  band,  on  the  other  side  of  an  ant-heap,  yards  away.     She  was  in  a  tall  bit  of  grass, 

drying  the  heavy  dew  off  their  coats  and,  of  and  none  of  us  had  seen  her.     As  I  turned, 

course,  one  or  two  had  lain  down  with  their  she  vanished*     The  lion  in  front  during  the 

noses  just  on  the  edge  of  the  ant-hill  looking  instant's  delay  sat  up  on  his  hind  legs  and 

down  their  back  track.     These  had  warned  gave  me  a  fair    shot    at    his    chest,  which    I 

their  fellows  in  time,  and  into  the  grass  the  hit   full,  though  I  was    shaking    a   bit    from 

whole  lot  plunged.  exercise,  and  my  glasses  were  terribly  foggy. 

One  advantage  the  hunter  has  in  such  He  jumped  high  in  the  air,  came  down  on  all 
cover.  It  is  the  easiest  cover  possible  to  four  feet  and,  of  course,  vanished.  The 
track  lions  in.  I  had  never  been  told  this,  shot  seemed  to  scatter  the  band.  The  grass 
never  indeed  had  read  it  or  heard  it,  but  tracks  separated  in  every  direction.  We 
anyone  could  follow  the  trail  that  band  left,  came  cautiously  to  where  I  had  hit  him  and 
and,  at  a  half  run,  we  went  after  them.  We  found  a  heavy  blood  trail  easy  to  follow, 
followed  them  in,  and  presently  got  somehow  Then  I  set  Brownie  to  trailing,  and  made 
right  among  them.  I  did  my  best  to  see  Dooda  look  ahead,  for  my  eyes,  not  much 
something  to  shoot  at,  but  waving  grass  or  good  at  any  time,  with  my  glasses  all  foggy 
a  quickly  moving  bit  of  tawny  fur  offered  from  perspiration,  were  of  little  use  in  de- 
no  mark  in  such  cover.  I  made  up  my  mind  tecting  such  a  difficult  thing  to  see  as  a  wounded 
at  the  beginning  of  my  hunting  that  I  never  lion  always  is. 

would  shoot  at  dangerous  game  until  I  knew         We  had  not  gone  more  than  a  hundred  yards, 

exactly  where  I   was  shooting.     There  were  when   Dooda  touched  my  arm  and  pointed 

lions  on  each  side  of  us,  and  the  grass  waving  out    the    lion,    a   three-quarters-grown   male, 

in  front  showed  that  there  were  more  ahead,  lying    not    quite    facing    me,  under   a    bush, 

They  growled  now  and  then  all  around,  but  looking    sick,  but    with    head    still    up.     He 

not  one  of  us  could  locate  the  sound.     Try  growled  and  I,  so  close  was  he,  shot  for  his 

as  I  would,  I  could  get  no  shot.     I  think  I  neck.     To   my   amazement,  he   got   up   and, 

made  a  mistake  here,  moved  thereto  by  the  instead  of  collapsing,   walked  away,  when  I 

entreaties  of  Dooda,  who  was  rather  nervous,  killed   him   immediately.     That   shot   was   a 
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lesson  for  me.  I  found  I  had  cut  a  groove 
in  his  mane  and  just  drawn  blood.  I  meas- 
ured the  distance.  It  was  a  scanty  fourteen 
yards.  How  I  missed  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know.  We  never  came  up  again  with  the 
band.  They  ran  out  of  the  cover  where  I 
had  been  among  them,  over  a  ridge,  into  an 
open  bit  of  country,  and  we  gave  them  up. 
There  were  nine  in  this  lot,  and  we  never  saw 
a  big  male  among  them,  though,  of  course, 
there  may  have  been  one  of  these  in  front 
of  the  band. 

The  very  next  day,  at  about  the  same  dis- 
tance from  camp  in  another  direction.  Brownie 
and  I,  who  were  this  time  alone,  came  on  a 
fresh  lion  sign  beside  a  puddle  of  rain  water. 


The  tracking  was  most  difficult,  the  ground 
rocky    and    hard.     We    took    more    than    an 
hour  to  go  a  mile.     Things  then  improved. 
The    ground    was    grassier    and    softer    and 
another  lion  came  to  company;  then  another, 
and  another.     Once   more  we  were  after  a 
band.     It  was  a  glorious,    fresh   morning  in 
June,  not  nearly  as  hot  as  the  day  before, 
and  I  could  see  how  keen  my  boy  was  to  show 
me  that  I  needed  no  other  guide  than  he. 
We  hadn't  gone  more  than  a  mile  farther, 
when  I  saw  with  my  Zeiss  an  old  gray-headed 
lioness's     nose     just    sticking    out    over    an 
ant-hill  about  500  yards  in  our  front.     As  I 
looked,  she  drew  her  head  down,  and  slipped 
quietly   into   the   grass.     When   we   came   to 
the  place,  four  or  five  different  grass  tracks 
ran   away   from    the   mound,    the   chief   and 
broadest    evidently    made    by    several    lions 
traveling  together.      So  it  was  clear  that  there 
was    another    large    gang    on    the    move.     I 
fear   one   lion   hunt   sounds   very   much   like 
another  to  those  condemned  to  read  the  poor 
account  of  it;  but  to  the  man  following  up 
the  lion,  or  a  band  of  lions,  there  is  sure  to  be 
interest  and  variety  enough.     The  wisest  and 
most  experienced  can  never  tell  what  a  lion 
will   do.     Lion   hunting,  to   my  mind,  has  a 
charm  all  its  own.      Nothing  compares  with 


DR.    RAINSFORD'S    GUN-BEARERS 
The  Wakamba,  Brownie,  on  the  left;  the  Somali,  Dooda,  on  the  right 
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it,  and  no  driving  of  ravines  or  swamps  or 
catching  the  great  cat  at  his  kill  is  comparable 
to  the  joy  and  steady  excitement  of  tracking 
him  down.  He  chooses  the  ground.  You 
follow  him  into  it.  You  pit  yourself  against 
him.  Crouching  fiat  against  the  yellow  earth, 
perhaps  covered  only  by  a  few  inches  of 
grass,  he  is  almost  unbelievably  hard  to  see. 
His  rush  and  spring  from  a  few  yards'  distance 
is  the  fastest  thing  in  the  world.  No  animal 
can  escape  it,  much  less  clumsy,  slow-footed 
man.     He  has  a  chance  to  pay  off  on  man, 


our  approach.  They  didn't  mind  or  fear  us, 
but  kept  just  out  of  farthest  rifle  shot.  At 
last,  as  I  mounted  a  stiflish  ridge,  I  had  just 
a  glimpse  down  below  me  of  a  regular  bunch 
of  lions,  all  trying  at  the  same  instant  to 
clear  off  an  ant-hill,  on  which  they  must  have 
been  packed  together  as  close  as  they  could 
be.  Innumerable  tails  and  hind  legs  seemed 
wrapped  and  twisted  together,  as  the  pack 
tumbled  again  into  the  long  grass.  I  was 
keyed  up  for  a  shot,  as  I  mounted  the  ridge,  and 
had  my  Mauser's  300-yard  sight  already  raised. 
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ONE    OF  THE   THREE   LIONS   KILLED   IN   FIVE   DAYS'   HUNTING 


the  universal  lord  and  master,  the  wrongs  of 
the  animal  world,  and  here  in  East  Africa  the 
lion's  revengeful  toll  taken  on  human  life 
and  limb  mounts  high.  In  the  twelve  months 
I  have  been  on  sefari,  two  white  men  have 
been  killed  by  lions,  and  seven  mauled  badly 
to  my  own  knowledge,  and  these  numbers 
may  not  include  all  that  have  suffered  from 
their  claws  and  fangs.  The  band  we  were 
now  following  would  not  permit  a  close 
approach.  Every  half-mile  or  so,  I  could  see 
the  rear-guard  slipping  off  an  ant-hill  or 
watching,  with  ears  just  raised  above  the  grass, 


I  did  not  think  I  should  get  any  nearer, 
and  the  morning  was  by  now  well  advanced. 
I  shot  twice,  as  quickly  as  I  could,  aiming 
for  the  head  of  the  lot,  and,  to  my  delight  and 
surprise,  heard  each  bullet  tell,  and  two  loud, 
answering  grunts.  The  grass  was  growing 
quite  long  again.  Perhaps  that  was  the 
reason  our  friends  had  let  us  nearer  than 
before.  We  came,  Brownie  and  I,  down 
into  it  cautiously  enough,  for  two  were  hit 
and  there  must  have  been  at  least  six  or  eight 
others  unwounded. 

When,  shoulder  to  shoulder,   we  came  to 
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the  edge  of  this  heavier  cover,  there  was 
ominous  growling  from  our  front.  Until  it 
stopped,  we  stood  still.  Then  a  farther 
advance  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards  would  be  met 
by  more  low  gruntings.  And  we  would  stand 
again.  It  took  some  little  time  to  reach  the 
place  where  the  running  band  were,  when  I 
tired  into  the  midst  of  them.  (It  was  much 
too  far  away  and  there  was  no  time  to  single 
out  a  lion.)  Here  we  saw  that  one  lion  was 
shot  low  down  in  the  leg  and  another  high  up 
and  too  far  back  in  the  paunch,  the  height 
of  the  blood  marks  on  the  grass  and  bushes 
marking  quite  accurately  the  nature  of  the 
wounds.  Two  wounded  lions  in  front  of  us, 
the  grass  growing  longer  as  the  plain  sloped 


ground,  and  thus  it  was  we  came  on  the  old 
lioness,  her  head  very  gray,  and  did  n't  see 
her  till  what  I  had  taken  for  a  weather-worn 
tree  stump  vanished  with  a  loud,  angry  grunt 
from  before  me,  and  the  chase  was  all  on  again. 
The  band  numbered  nine,  and,  strangely 
enough,  we  never  were  sure  that  we  saw  a 
big  lion  in  it.  They  never  let  us  come  among 
them  as  did  the  other  band  the  day  before, 
but  persistently  they  kept  from  one  hundred 
to  three  hundred  yards  in  front.  When  we 
first  drew  up  to  the  spot  where  the  two  had 
been  hit,  we  might,  of  course,  have  walked  in 
among  them  then,  but  grass  and  thick  bushes 
made  it  impossible.  To  do  so  would  have 
led   to  our   instantly  being  charged  by  how 
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to  the  river,  bushes  thickening  around  us  and 
several  deep  bushy  dongas  cutting  our  path 
—  this  was,  as  they  would  say  in  the  West, 
rather  a  poor  ''layout."  I  will  not  weary 
those  who  have  followed  my  day's  story  so 
far,  by  detailing  the  hunting  of  the  next  four 
hours,  for,  during  all  that  long  time  did  we 
two  steadily  press  that  growling,  protesting 
band,  till  at  last  it  took  cover  in  the  impene- 
trable jungle  of  the  river  border.  I  never  put 
in  before  such  a  four  hours,  and  I  don't  think 
I  shall  again.  The  sun  grew  very  hot;  my 
poor,  fog-dimmed  eyes  failed  me  once  when  I 
might  have  finished  the  big  wounded  lioness 
(for  the  one  shot  high  up  and  far  back  was  an 
old  lioness).  But  having  now  only  one  gun- 
bearer,  Brownie  had  to  keep  his  eyes  on  the 


many  I  don't  know  (but  several  were  growling 
very  close)  and  in  cover  when  you  could  not 
see  a  crouching  lion  at  gun-barrel's  length. 
After  that,  the  band  would  not  let  us  near  till 
we  came  to  some  heavily  wooded  bit  of  donga. 
On  its  edge  they  would  make  another  stand 
and  growl  again.  Our  waiting  tactics  were 
then  repeated,  and,  when  the  grunting  sounded 
farther  on,  we  moved  in  on  the  track  —  I 
should  here  say  that  the  noise  the  lions  made 
when  they  were  standing  us  off  was  a  quite  dif- 
ferent sound  from  that  which  they  made  among 
themselves,  as  they  trotted  away  together. 
This  last,  though  not  like  their  common  night- 
call,  could  be  heard  at  some  distance,  while 
the  low  snarl  they  gave  when  crouching  in 
the  grass,  though  not  at  all  a  loud  noise,  was 
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always  to  me  a  horrid,  blood-curdling  sort 
of  thing.  Every  ant-hill  we  came  to,  rising 
out  of  the  long  grass,  every  hard  ridge  we  had 
to  cross,  I  hoped  would  give  me  a  chance, 
but  the  afternoon  wore  on  and,  try  as  we 
might,  there  seemed  no  way  of  coming  upon 
them.  Once  we  counted  the  lot,  and  could 
see  the  two  wounded  ones  lagging  behind. 
But  these  kept  after  the  others  and,  though 
the  blood  signs  never  ceased,  they  kept  their 
strength. 

Just  as  I  was  thinking  of  giving  it  up,  we 
came  to  a  heavy  bit  of  cover  that  bordered  a 
small   stream   running   between   steep,   rocky 


shot  it  dead.  The  big  lioness,  as  we  saw 
by  following  her  spoor,  crawled  cunningly 
down  in  a  little  depression  into  the  dark 
thicket  by  the  stream,  and  so  was  lost  to  us. 
It  seems  poor  sort  of  work,  when  you  try  to 
tell  accurately  what  happened,  to  follow  ten 
lions  from  early  morning  to  late  afternoon 
and  only  get  one.  All  I  can  say  is  that, 
taking  it  all  and  all,  I  had  the  best  hunting 
day  I  ever  had  in  my  life. 

Our  return  to  camp,  if  it  was  delayed,  was 
triumphant.  Three  lions  killed  and  twenty- 
seven  seen  in  five  consecutive  days  made  up 
for  a  long  spell  of  bad  luck  that  went  before. 
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banks,  and,  strangely  enough,  before  entering 
this  stronghold,  where  they  would  have  been 
quite  safe  from  me,  the  whole  band  stopped 
and  looked  back.  The  halt  was  so  very 
brief  that  I  had  no  time  even  to  give  a  hasty 
shot.  Before  I  could  struggle  out  of  the 
long  grass  I  was  in,  and  find  a  place  from 
which  I  could  see  to  shoot,  they  were  gone, 
or,  rather,  eight  lions  had  passed  into  the 
shade.  Brownie  had  counted  them.  They 
were  too  far  off  for  me  to  do  so.  What  of 
the  two  wounded?  He  said  they  had  not 
come  in  sight  yet.  As  I  waited,  one  of  them 
came  slowly  out  of  the  grass  and  stood  looking 
very  tired  just  for  a  second.     I  fortunately 


I  have  no  conscience  about  killing  lions. 
They  are  magnificent  cats,  but  dangerous 
and  cruel  above  all  others,  excepting  the 
cruel  leopard.  As  game  decreases,  they  will 
become  in  East  Africa  —  indeed,  they  are 
already  becoming  —  more  destructive  to 
domestic  beasts  and  to  man;  for  the  lion 
that  jumps  a  bo77ta  to  stampede  a  herd  is 
on  the  road  to  be  a  manslayer. 

The  time  of  year  in  which  the  lionesses 
withdraw  from  the  male  is  of  importance  to 
the  hunter.  During  May,  June,  and  July, 
the  sexes  seem  to  keep  company.  It  was  in 
July  that  I  came  on  three  bands  of  lions  — 
ten,  nine,  and  eight  respectively  —  in  five  days' 
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hunting.  Lions  and  lionesses  were  all  run- 
ning together  and  in  two  cases  I,  as  I  know 
now,  recklessly  followed  them  up,  after 
wounding  one  one  day,  and  two  another, 
for  hours  and  hours,  mile  after  mile,  on  foot, 
in  the  long  grass,  pressing  on  to  finish  the 
animals  I  had  wounded.  Had  I  been  follow- 
ing one  or  two  lionesses  with  cubs,  instead 
of   large    mixed   bands,    I    must    have   been 


the  first  accident  that  I  had  personal  knowl- 
edge of.  When  hunting  near  the  Athi  River, 
on  my  first  visit  to  the  country,  Mr.  L.  and 
Mr.  G.  (who  is  now  one  of  the  game  rangers) 
had  been  hunting  lion  on  one  side  of  the 
mountain,  Donya  Sabuk,  which  rises  from 
the  plain  thirty  miles  from  Nairobi  and 
which  every  visitor  to  the  country  knows  well. 
I  had  been  doing  all  I  could  on  the  other 


A  LAIKIPUI   LIONESS 
A  hundred  per  cent,  more  dangerous  than  a  lion 


charged,  and  charged  home.  As  it  was, 
though  they  growled  a  good  deal  just  ahead 
of  me  and  on  either  side,  and  sometimes 
came  within  a  few  yards,  I  was  never  charged. 
When  lionesses  are  alone  with  cubs,  they  are 
exceedingly  dangerous.  Indeed,  a  lioness  is, 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying,  loo  per  cent, 
more  dangerous  than  a  lion.  She  has  a 
way  of  crouching  so  flat  on  the  yellow  ground 
that,  even  in  grass  no  more  than  two  feet  high, 
it  is  hard  to  see  her.     Such  a  lioness  caused 


side  to  find  one  to  hunt,  without  any  success. 
They  killed  three  in  ten  days.  During  three 
weeks'  hard  work  I  never  saw  one.  Such  is 
luck  in  lion  hunting.  Well,  one  day  the  two 
men  saw  a  lioness  and  rode  her  hard.  They 
lost  her  in  some  short  grass,  and  incau- 
tiously came  nearer  than  they  should  have 
done  to  look  for  her.  In  an  instant  she 
was  on  them,  tearing  Mr.  G.  from  his  pony, 
and  then,  like  a  flash,  turning  on  Mr.  L., 
whom  she  dashed  down  with  a  claw  wound 
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WILD    FIG-TREE 

across  the  face.  As  she  stood  over  unfortunate 
L.,  mauling  his  shoulder,  G.  crawled  up, 
wounded  as  he  was,  and  blew  her  brains  out. 
Mr.  L.  died  a  few  days  afterward.  Lions 
will  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  charge 
from  a  distance.  When  they  do,  they  are 
apt  to  come  fast.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  first- 
rate  hunter,  was  with  another  man  who  had 
neither  much  nerve  nor  experience.  They 
came  on  two  lionesses  lying  on  a  bare  hillside 
about  250  yards  away.  My  friend  took  a 
steady  shot  at  one  of  them  and  disabled  it  at 
once.  The  second  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation came  at  them  fast.  It  was  evident 
at  a  glance  that  the  lioness  meant  business. 
So  my  friend  ran  quickly  to  an  ant-hill  a  few 
yards  to  one  side  crying  out  to  the  other  as  he 
did  so,  ''Don't  fire;  let  her  come."  But  that 
onward  rush  was  more  than  untried  nerves 
could  stand,  and,  while  she  was  still  more  than 
one  hundred  yards  away,  fire  was  opened  on  her 
first  by  his  companion  and  then  by  the  fright- 
ened and  demoralized  Somali  gun-bearer. 
Maddened,  but  not  scratched  by  the  bullets, 
the   lioness    covered    the   remaining   distance 
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at  an  awful  pace.  Ten  yards  off,  not  another 
inch,  a  shot,  full  between  the  eyes,  from  the 
man  seated  on  the  ant-heap,  averted  a  tragedy. 

It  is  madness  to  shoot  at  a  really  charg- 
ing lion  at  any  distance  such  as  that  at 
which  this  man  and  his  gun-bearer  shot; 
for,  be  it  always  remembered,  shooting  and 
missing  demoralizes  all  hands.  Nineteen 
times  out  of  twenty  a  lion  comes  slowly.  As 
you  watch  him  from  a  distance,  it  seems  very 
slowly  at  first.  The  man  in  his  front  may 
not  be  able  to  gauge  his  pace  so  accurately. 
Gradually  he  quickens  and,  crouching,  may 
make  the  last  few  yards  very  fast  indeed. 
He  sometimes  stands  for  a  moment  before 
finally  closing.  The  Masai,  who  still  spear 
many  lions,  and  in  the  old  days  killed  many 
more  than  they  do  now,  told  me  positively 
that,  when  their  warriors  were  charged  by  a 
lion,  they  always  stood  stock  still.  To  move 
meant  death,  to  stand  quite  immovable  meant 
that,  before  closing,  the  lion,  if  unwounded, 
would  stand,  too.  Then  came  the  spears- 
man's  one  chance.  The  stories  you  hear 
of  lions  charging  when  unwounded,  and  from 
a  distance,  are  generally  like  the  same  sort 
of  story  told  about  rhino  or  elephant.  Con- 
fused by  the  shooting,  the  beast  rushes  away 
and  may  come  your  way;  or,  again,  he  will 
run  up  to  have  a  nearer  look.  A  missionary 
I  know  was  in  this  way  "charged,"  as  many 
would  call  it,  by  three  lions  —  a  male  and  two 
females.  He  had  two  cartridges  only  and  an 
unreliable  .303  carbine.  The  lion  ran  up  to 
within  twelve  yards,  he  thought  it,  and,  on 
his  standing  firm,  growled  and  ran  back  to  the 
lionesses.  Then  a  lioness  would  go  through 
the  same  most  trying  performance.  He 
standing  still,  she,  too,  retired.  This  hap- 
pened no  less  than  four  times.  At  last  the  lion 
came  so  close  that  the  missionary,  feeling 
that  this  time  he  was  coming  in,  fired  and  shot 
away  one  of  his  large  front  teeth.  The  shock 
knocked  him  down.  He  got  up  slowly  and 
growling  his  displeasure  at  such  treatment, 
they  all  three  went  oft'  slowly  together.  The 
good  man  took  another  road.  A  few  days 
later  the  Kikuyea  killed  the  lion  and  brought 
in  the  skull.  Strange  to  say,  though  the  great 
tusks  were  scattered,  the  jawbone  was  not 
broken. 

[This  article  will  he  j allowed  by  three  others 
by  Dr.  Rains j or d,  "Hunting  Elephants  and 
Riding  Lions, ^^  "Elephants/^  and  "Mission- 
aries.''— The  Editors.] 
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THE  RAILROAD  FIGHT  FOR  THE 
CANADIAN   NORTHWEST 

TURNING  THE  STREAMS  OF  WHEAT  FOR  EUROPE  BACKWARD  TO  THE  PACIFIC  — 
THE  SUEZ,  PANAMA,  AND  GULF  ROUTES— THE   NEW  TRANSCONTINENTAL  LINES 

BY 

AGNES  C.  LAUT 


THE  Canadian  Northwest  is  ceasing  to 
be  a  frontier  country.  The  Canadian 
frontier  that  can  be  cultivated  is  being 
settled,  and  settled  rapidly,  and  many  of  the 
settlers  are  Americans.  They  raised  more 
grain  last  summer  than  the  railroads  could 
comfortably  haul.  There  are  sixteen  new 
railroads  chartered  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment. Forty-three  new  grain-elevators  are 
being  built  in  the  Province  of  Alberta. 

These  grain  raisers  of  the  new  Northwest 
—  Americans,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  English  — 
have  issued  a  declaration  of  independence 
that  marks  a  new  era  not  only  in  Canada  but 
in  our  own  Northwest  as  well;  for  there  is 
nothing  but  an  invisible  line  between  the 
progressive  Anglo-Saxons  of  Alberta  and 
those  of  Minnesota,   the   Dakotas,   Washing- 


ton, etc.,  and  those  on  both  sides  of  that  line 
want  the  restrictions  removed  which  that  line 
imposes. 

The  Canadian  Northwest  is  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  the  world's  wheat  supply. 
How  that  wheat  shall  reach  Europe  is  a 
question  of  continental  dimensions.  Tradi- 
tion said  to  the  farmers  and  grain  handlers 
of  this  grain  country: 

''You  shall  ship  your  grain  to  Europe  as 
your  fathers  shipped  it,  through  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic.  That  is 
the  law." 

But  these  people  of  the  West  know  that 
capital,  law,  and  government  are  servants  in 
the  house,  not  masters,  and  they  said: 

"We  shall  ship  the  way  we  please,  which  is 
the  way  of  the  smallest  cost.     And  the  cost 
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If  it  can  be  made  cheaper  to  send  it  by 
New  Orleans,  it  will  go  that  way.  In  the 
future,  if  it  be  cheaper  to  haul  it  to  Vancouver 
and  send  it  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  Liver- 
pool, by  Panama  it  will  go.  That  is  the 
wonder  of  the  West  to-day.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  continent,  the 
streams  from  the  fields  of  the  grain  belt  are 
turned  backward  in  their  course.  Never  in 
the  history  of  any  railroad  has  export  grain 
for  Liverpool  been  carried  from  East  to 
West  across  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Side  by 
side  with  this  new  declaration  of  independence 
from  the  traditions  of  the  railroad  world  lies 
a  determination  to  wipe  out  the  international 
boundary  line  so  far  as  traffic  is  concerned. 
These  men  of  the  Northwest  are  not  partisans. 
They  are  men  at  work,  with  no  time  to  waste 
on  sentimental  politics.  They  see  the  work 
at  Panama  as  clearly  as  they  see  the  work 
on  the  grades  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  They 
measure  both  in  terms  of  their  own  profits. 
Their  commerical  bodies  ask  questions  such 
as  these: 
from  our  fields  to  Liverpool  through  Mon-  "What  good  can  this  new  canal  do  us? 
treal  is  fifty-four  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  Can  we  ship  grain  through  this  canal  cheaper 
and  through  Vancouver  and  the  Suez  it  is  forty-  than  through  the  Suez  ?  How  best  can  we 
five  cents.    Our  grain  will  go  through  Suez."      reach  this  waterway  when  it  is  done?"     They 


LAYING    RAILS  ACROSS  CANADA 


A   TRACK-LAYING   MACHINE   ON  THE   GRAND   TRUNK  PACIFIC 
When  the  mountain  divisions  are  finished,  it  will  be  the  second  tianscontinental  railroad  in  Canada 
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THE  ROUNDHOUSE  OF  THE  NEW  ROAD  AT  MELVILLE 


speak  of  these  things  quite  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  four  new  Canadian  railroad 
lines  are  being  pushed  through  to  bid 
for  the  traffic  that  its  makers  are  so  calmly 
planning  to  divert  into  the  lines  of  least 
resistance. 

In  all,  there  are  sixteen  new  railroads  char- 
tered to  tap  the  Canadian  wheat  belt  and 
bring  traffic  down  to  the  railroad  lines  that 


will  feed  the  Panama  Canal  —  or  that  may, 
if  the  tide  turns  swiftly  in  that  direction,  feed 
the  north  and  south  lines  of  the  great  American 
systems  that  will  ship  through  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  One  of  the  Canadian  roads  is  about 
to  be  built.  Its  bonds  are  to  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Province  of  Alberta.  That  fact  alone 
is  eloquent  of  the  attitude  of  the  people.  No 
railroad,    no    combination    of    railroads,    will 


THE  BRIDGE  AT  WESTFORT,  ON  THE  SUPERIOR  EXTENSION 
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ever  do  to  these  new  provinces  what  the  old 
Southern  Pacific  did  to  California. 

This  road  is  to  run  from  Fort  McMurray 
to  the  boundary  line.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  will  ever  feed  grain  to  the  Panama  route  — 
for  none  may  guess  the  future  vagaries  of 
railroad  traffic  streams — but,  at  the  worst, 
it  taps  a  region  of  strange  potentialities,  a 
second  Russia,  settled  to-day  by  2,000  white 


has  been  on  fire,  and  petroleum  is  one  of  the 
lasting  traditions  of  the  country.  The  land 
lies  untouched,  waiting  for  the  hand  of 
another  Drake  to  drill  the  well,  and  another 
Rockefeller  to  prove  it. 

The  opening  of  many  new  avenues  for  the 
tremendously  increasing  traffic  is  going  to 
have  somewhat  the  same  effect  on  the  country 
as  a  new  system  of  drainage,    though    traffic, 


KICKING   HORSE  PASS,   ON   THE   CANADIAN   PACIFIC   RAILROAD 

To  meet  the  competition  of  the  low  grade  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  the  older  road  is  building  two  tunnels,  which 

together  are  a  mile  long  and  which  reduced  the  grade  in  this  pass  by  half 


men  who  rule  70,000  Indians.  To-morrow, 
I  should  not  care  to  guess  what  the  land  may 
be.  It  has  asphalt  concessions  big  enough 
to  supply  the  world's  demands  for  time  un- 
counted. Its  minerals  have  barely  been  pros- 
pected, not  developed  at  all.  With  my  own 
eyes  I  saw,  in  that  country,  a  lump  of  copper 
almost  as  big  as  a  man's  fist  that  assayed 
almost  pure.  An  Indian  had  brought  it  in 
from  some  ledge  in  the  hills.  For  more  than 
a  hundred  years  a  huge  tar-bed  in  the  north 


like  water,  finds  its  own  level,  which  is  along 
the  path  of  least  resistance.  The  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  plans  to  have  its  trains  running  from 
ocean  to  ocean  by  1911.  When  this  route 
is  opened,  it  will  be  1,500  miles  shorter  from 
Yokohama  to  Liverpool  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  than  by  New  York  and  Vancouver 
routes.  The  closing  of  navigation  in  Eastern 
Canada  ties  up  a  large  proportion  of  the 
year's  crop  in  elevators  for  the  winter.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  plans  to  feed  out  this 
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PRINCE  RUPERT,  THE  WESTERN  TERMINAL  OF  THE  GRAND  TRUNK  PACIFIC 
Which  the  railroad  hopes  to  make  a  rival  of  Seattle  and  Vancouver 
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winter-stored  wheat  by  way  of  Prince  Rupert 
on  the  west  coast,  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  to  Liverpool. 

In  doing  this,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
will  have  advantage  of  grade.  Its  grade 
through  the  Rockies  is  the  lowest  in  America. 
Compare  its  grade  of  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
six  feet  to  the  mile  (the  mountain  section  is 
not  yet  built,  but  these  are  the  highest  esti- 
mates) to  the  Union  Pacific's  loo  and  more, 
the  Great  Northern's  ii6,  the  Northern 
Pacific's  ii6,  the  Canadian  Pacific's  200  and 


and  there  is  not  a  derailment  —  there  is  a 
comet;  and  you  will  find  the  debris  buried  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  feet,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  the  valley  below,  where  there  is  no 
wreckage  to  be  gathered  —  there  is  only 
kindling  wood;  and  the  telegraph  lines  in 
those  mountain  sections  tell  no  tales;  for  not 
a  single  bad  accident  has  yet  happened  to  the 
passenger  trains.  It  is  the  heavy  freighter 
that  comes  to  grief. 

In  its  grade  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  has 
unique  advantage.     But  against  that  advan- 


A   SETTLER  AND    ALL  HIS  BELONGINGS   COMING  INTO  THE  CANADIAN  NORTHWEST 


more!  What  does  the  comparison  mean? 
It  means  that  the  trains  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  will  go  through  the  mountains  with 
almost  the  same  motive  power  that  carries 
them  across  the  prairies.  While  the  trains  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  American  lines 
are  split  up  and  run  as  "double-headers" 
over  the  mountain  division.  If  you  want 
to  get  a  vivid  idea  of  what  this  means,  get  the 
old  section  hands,  stationed  at  every  mile  to 
flag  the  trains  on  those  steep  stretches,  to  tell 
you  about  the  heavy  freighters  making  those 
high  grades  in  winter  when  the  rails  are  iced. 
Let  a  coupling  go  wrong  or  a  steel  rod  snap, 


tage  is  a  point  to  be  remembered,  though  I 
shall  be  criticized  for  stating  it.  The  Western 
terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  Prince 
Rupert,  up  opposite  Queen  Charlotte  Islands 
on  Kaien  Island,  some  miles  from  old  Port 
Simpson.  It  is  a  magnificent  harbor,  shel- 
tered, shoalless,  spacious;  and  there  are 
2,000  people  on  the  ground,  most  of  them 
American  investors  who  have  been  many 
months  in  tents  and  shacks  and  match-box 
hotels,  waiting  for  May,  1909,  the  date  of  the 
sale  of  the  lots  for  the  town  site.  Without 
doubt.  Prince  Rupert  will  be  a  great  forward- 
ing point  for  freight;  but  there  is  one  point 
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that  investors  ought  to  keep  in  mind.  Last 
year  it  rained  thirteen  feet  of  water  at  Prince 
Rupert.  The  press  pubhshed  the  rain  record 
as  thirteen  inches.  You  ask  someone  who 
has  lived  for  a  year  at  Prince  Rupert  whether 
that  thirteen  should  be  inches  or  feet  —  and 
think  twice  before  buying  suburban  lots  at  boom 
prices.  Wharf  fronts  and  business  sites  are 
another  matter.  There  will  always  be  freight 
moving  at  Prince  Rupert;  but  I  doubt  if  it  will 
have  a  San  Francisco  suburban  population. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  meeting 


in  a  spiral  tunnel  inside  Mount  Ogden.  The 
effect  will  be  exactly  like  a  corkscrew  trail  up 
the  inside  of  a  hill.  The  road  simply 
goes  through  under  the  old  steep  climb;  and 
it  does  this  inside  the  two  big  mountains. 
One  tunnel  is  2,800  feet,  the  other  3,200  feet, 
and  the  cost  will  be  a  million  and  a  quarter 
dollars.  The  result  will  be  that  two  engines 
can  take  a  bigger  load  over  the  mountain 
than  four  engines  now  haul.  The  new  grade 
will  be  in  use  in  1909. 

The  third  great  trunk  line  of  the  West  is 


FOUNDING  A  NEW  TOWN  IN  THE  WHEAT  COUNTRY 


the  reduced  grade  of  its  rival  by  a  cut  of 
nearly  half  in  its  mountain  grade;  and  the 
work  is  one  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of 
engineering  in  America.  Between  Hector  and 
Field  is  the  culmination  of  a  5,000-foot  climb 
from  sea-level.  I  think  the  rise  in  three  and 
a  half  miles  is  close  on  760  feet,  the  total 
climb  being  for  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  To 
avoid  this  climb,  the  engineers  are  driving 
two  spiral  tunnels,  the  line  coiling  round  on 
itself  in  a  switchback  circle,  first  inside  Mount 
Stephen,  then  across  Kicking  Horse  Canon 
just  opposite  the  Yoho  Valley,  coiling  again 


the  Canadian  Northern,  which  is  not  yet  a 
transcontinental  road,  as  it  has  not  announced 
a  right  of  way  across  the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific. 
Charters  are  held  by  the  road,  which  might 
take  it  over  the  Rockies  and  down  the  Eraser 
Caiion;  but  anyone  who  knows  that  canon, 
outside  the  room  of  a  lobbyist,  will  not  be 
seriously  interested  in  rumors  of  a  long  haul 
down  it.  There  is  a  curious  human-nature 
story  behind  this  road,  altogether  apart  from 
the  meteoric  careers  of  the  two  daring  pro- 
moters, Messrs.  MacKenzie  and  Mann,  who 
financed  it.     Before  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
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A  SETTLER'S   CLAIM   IN   THE   FREE   LAND    REGION 


A   STEAM  PLOW   COVERING   40   ACRES   OF   VIRGIN   PRAIRIE   A   DAY 


A  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  FRUIT  ORCHARD.     LAND  WORTH  $100  AN  ACRE 
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came    into    existence    as    a    transcontinental  to  rotting  ties  and  unballasted  bed,  which  he 

route,  the  Canadian  Northern  was;  especially  had  not  been  given  sufficient  funds  to  repair. 

Messrs.    MacKenzie  and  Mann  were.     They  Canadian  Northern  trains  have  come  in  with 

were  buying  up  old  charters  with  land  subsi-  the   Pullman   steps   ripped   off   both   sides  — 

dies    attached,  building  up  a  system  of  links  which  tells  its  own  tale  of  the  roadbed.     Yet 

and  gaps   that  might  easily   have  become   a  this  road  has  not  asked  a  provincial  govern- 

transcontinental  line.     It  was  the  expectation  ment  for  a  dollar  of  interest  on  guaranteed 

of   many   people   that   the   MacKenzie-Mann  bonds. 

road  would  be  taken  over  by  the  government  The  Canadian  Northern  possesses  one  of 

as  the  second  great  trunk  line.     Mr.   Blair,  the  dozen  or  more  charters  for  a  line  to  Hudson 

the    Minister    of    Railways    in    the    Laurier  Bay.     The  shortness  of  this  route  to  Europe 

Government,  had  protested  against  the  con-  via  Fort  Churchill  for  wheat  from  both  the 

tract    for    government    construction    of    half  Canadian  and  the  American  fields,  even  as  far 

the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  which  he  thought  south  as  California,  is  made  much  of  by  its 

would    bankrupt     Canada.      Messrs.     Mac-  friends.     The  Dominion  Government  has  re- 

Kenzie  and  Mann  now  entered  the  political  produced  a  map  showing  this  in  its  pamphlet 

field  by  buying  the  most  powerful  organ  in  about   the  route.      All  the  lines  to  Churchill 

French    Canada  —  La   Presse  —  at     a     cost,  are  shorter  by  nearly  half   than   the   lines   to 

their  former  manager  told  me,  of  $300,000.  New  York  and  Montreal.     But  the  crux  of 

It  was  here  the  serio-comic  play  of  human  the  matter  is  not  the  shortness  of  the  route, 

nature  came  in.     The  French  Canadian  not  It   is   the   difficulty  of   the   Straits.     Enemies 

only   loves   Laurier;    he   worships   him.     Mr.  to  the  route — and  they  are  not  few — point 

Blair  was  to  lead  the  attack  on  the  Laurier  out  that  the  Straits,  a  distance  of  450  miles, 

Government  over  the  Grand  Trunk  agreement,  are  open  only  four  and  five  months;  that  navi- 

and  La  Presse,  right  in  the  centre  of  Laurier's  gation  would  close  before  the  season's  crop 

strength,  Quebec  Province,  was  to  fire  the  first  could  be  shipped;  that,  while  the  haul  would 

gun.     At    the  last  minute,   when  the   article  be  shorter  and  cheaper  than  by  Montreal  or 

had  been  set  up  in  type,  a  loyal  follower  of  New    York    or    New    Orleans,    the    dangers 

Laurier,   an  editor  of   the   staff,   went  down  would  be  such  that  no   underwriters  would 

to  the  basement  after  it.     That  type  was  never  stand   for    the   risk.     Friends    of    the    route 

inked.     It  was  never  printed.     It  was  not  even  answer  that,  when  the  Straits  are  charted  and 

pied.     At   the   last   second,    it   was   chopped  lighted,  they  will  be  safe;  that,  as  to  the  close 

to  pieces  by  Laurier's  friend;  and  Mr.  Blair's  of  navigation,  the  same  argument  holds  good 

open  attack  failed  to  come  off.     That  is  how,  of  Montreal,  and  that  a  system  of  elevators  at 

perhaps,   the  Canadian  Northern  is  not  the  Churchill  could  supply  storage  for  products 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  in  transit. 

The  road  itself  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  What  is  all  this  great  railroad  fight  for? 

pieces    of    financing    ever    accomplished    in  Within  the  last  five  years,  cities  and  towns 

Canada;    yet,  as  a  transcontinental,  it  is  an  have  been  blooming  in  the  wilderness  after 

accident.     It    runs    over    the    richest    farm  a  night's  growth;  but  it  is  a  bit  of  a  surprise 

lands  in  the  West.     Yet  the  roadbed  is  —  to  to  find  that  town  lots  have  already  been  sold 

put  it  mildly  —  a  joke !     Its  debentures  have  by   the   government   for   a   western   terminal 

been  taken  up  eagerly  in  England  and,  to  a  on  the  Hudson  Bay  road  at  the  Pas  Mission, 

large  extent,  in  New  York.     Yet  the  proceeds  on    Saskatchewan    River,    and    that    Prince 

from   those   debentures   have   not   gone   into  Rupert  is  already  laid  out  to  rival  Seattle  or 

the  roadbed.     They  have  gone  to  expansion.  San  Francisco.     In  fact,  unless  you  go  past 

In  this  way,  nearly  three  thousand  miles  have  the  swamp  country  north  of  the  Saskatchewan 

been    operated.     The    road    takes    in,    from  into  the  region  of   the  great  game  preserve, 

passenger,   freight,   and  express  traffic,  nearly  there  is  no  more  frontier  left  in  Canada. 

$10,000,000   a  year.     Yet   I   have   the   word  You  take  an  official  map  of  the  Canadian 

of    a    former    superintendent    that,    when    a  Northwest  and  you  read  the  legend  ''rolling, 

representative  of  the  New  York  bondholders  open  farm  land"  as  far  north  as  Mackenzie 

was  sent  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  he  was  in-  River.      Then   you    take    a   pencil    and,    de- 

structed    to    keep    that    representative    busy  ducting   the   great    fresh-water   lakes   of   the 

looking  the  other  way  when  the  train  came  region,  you  figure  out  a  staggeringly  stupen- 
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dous  area  of  farm  land  occupied  from  Lake 
Superior  to  the  Pacific  Coast  by  less  than  a 
million  and  a  half  people,  figuring  the  census 
of  each  province  at  the  very  top  notch  of 
possible  latest  population.  The  government 
estimate  of  171,000,000  acres  of  good,  arable, 
free,  prairie  land  —  land  for  a  million  farmers 
—  seems  absurdly  low;  but,  even  with  this 
tissue-paper  estimate,  with  immigration  at 
its  present  rate  —  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  a  year  —  that  amount  of  land  would 
not  last  long. 

But  Canada  has  not  that  area  of  free  arable 
land.  These  calculations  are  based  solely 
on  calculation  by  degrees  of  latitude  and 
isothermal  lines  of  frost  limits.  The  isother- 
mal lines  are  all  right,  but  the  land  is  not. 
Begin  at  the  eastern  end  of  Saskatchewan 
River,  a  little  east  of  Prince  Albert,  and  run 
a  line  seventy  miles  north  of  the  river   west- 


ward, swerving  up  to  take  in  Athabasca, 
then  up  the  Peace  and  across  Nechaco  Valley, 
in  British  Columbia,  to  the  Coast.  Between 
that  line  and  the  national  boundary,  you  have 
your  area  of  arable  land.  Beyond  that  line 
are  swamp,  muskeg,  lakes,  rock  ridges.  The 
climate  is  all  right  for  the  four  or  five  months 
of  ''not-winter"  up  there.  The  sunny,  night- 
less,  cloudless  days  will  force  the  growth  of 
wheat  in  time  to  escape  early  frost;  but  wheat 
does  not  grow  on  rock  and  muskeg;  and  the 
good  land  north  of  that  line  is  only  in  patches 
and  pockets  and  freaks. 

And  all  the  land  between  that  line  and  the 
boundary  is  not  good.  British  Columbia  is 
one  and  a  half  times  bigger  than  Germany, 
capable  of  supporting  a  population  of  forty 
million  with  her  fruit  and  fisheries  and  lumber 
and  mines  and  ranches  and  farms;  but  British 
Columbia  is  three-quarters  on  the  perpendic- 


THE  TRANSCONTINENTAL   RAILROADS   OF   CANADA  IN  1909 
The  broken  lines  show  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  which  is  under  construction 
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ular.  Six  years  ago,  you  could  get  the  very 
best  quality  of  virgin  lands  in  British  Columbia 
within  driving  distance  of  a  railroad.  To-day, 
you  cannot  get  free  lands  of  first  quality 
in  British  Columbia  within  two  weeks'  drive 
of  a  railroad.  You  cannot  get  good  arable 
lands  in  British  Columbia,  within  reason- 
able distance  of  a  market,  under  twenty-five 
dollars  an  acre.  Up  in  the  Nechaco,  down 
in  the  Nicola  ranch  country,  in  the  fruit  regions 
of  the  Kootenays  and  Okanogon,  the  best 
land  has  all  been  picked  out,  and  is  held  at 


patches  interspersed  by  rock  and  sand  belts. 
In  the  ranch  country,  all  the  land  has  been 
homesteaded  or  is  held  by  big  companies. 
To  buy  it,  you  must  pay  not  less  than  ten 
dollars  an  acre  and  as  high  as  fifteen  dollars 
for  good  locations,  even  thirty  dollars  or  forty 
dollars  near  a  market.  In  the  middle  belt, 
along  Saskatchewan  River,  all  the  land  near 
railroad  or  town  has  been  taken  and  is  held 
at  prices  ranging  from  ten  dollars  to  thirty 
dollars  an  acre.  One  hundred  miles  east  of 
Edmonton  there  is  still  land  of  the  first  quality 


THE   POSSIBLE   ROUTES    OF    CANADIAN   WHEAT  TO   LIVERPOOL 
The   monopoly  of  the  old  route  via  Montreal  is  threatened  by  the  route    from   the  Pacific   coast   through   the 
Suez,  and  the  route  down  the  Mississippi  and  out  through  New  Orleans.     In  the  future,  wheat  may  go  out  by  Fort 
Churchill  and  Hudson  Bay,  or  through  the  Panama  Canal. 


values  ranging  from  the  thirties  to  the  hun- 
dreds; and  these  values  are  in  the  farthest 
west  of  the  provinces,  in  an  area  one  and  a 
half  times  larger  than  Germany. 

Come  over  the  mountains  into  Alberta  — 
a  second  Germany  in  size,  with  a  population 
of  less  than  half  a  million.  There  are  three 
belts  of  land  here  —  the  ranch  country  of  the 
south  which  is  being  turned  into  irrigated 
farms;  the  park  country,  part  prairie,  part 
wood,  north  and  south  of  the  Saskatchewan; 
the  wild  country  of  Athabasca  and  Peace 
River,  where  the  arable  land  exists  only  in 


open  for  homesteading.  This  is  solely 
owing  to  the  fact  that  railroads  have  not  yet 
invaded  this  region;  and  the  big  companies 
discourage  settlers  going  far  afield.  Yet  odd 
settlements  dot  this  region  for  fifty  miles  north 
of  the  river.  If  you  buy  here  from  settlers 
who  have  proved  up,  or  from  the  big  com- 
panies, you  have  to  pay  from  eight  to  ten 
dollars  an  acre.  Once  the  railroads  tap  this 
region,  there  will  be  no  more  free  land  in 
this  part  of  Alberta. 

In  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  the  size 
of  France,  the  conditions  are  just  the  reverse 
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of  those  in  Alberta,  the  rich  farm  land  lying  Does    the    wheat    country    justify    so    much 

in  the  south  belt,  the  high  sandy  land  along  railroad  construction? 

the  north  river.     In  the  south  belt  of   Sas-  That  question  is  best   answered  by  going 

katchewan,    all    the    good    land    has    already  back   to   the  land   area.     Take   the   estimate 

been   culled    out    and    is   held    at    from    ten  of   171,000,000  acres.     Deduct  50,000,000  as 

to  thirty  dollars  an  acre.     In  the  north  belt,  of  very  inferior  grade.     There  is  still  120,000,- 

there    is   plenty   of   land   still    available,    but  000  acres  of  good  land,  only  10,000,000  acres 

much    of    it    is    wooded,    much    sandy;    and,  of  which  is  occupied,  60  per  cent,    by   farms 

seventy   miles   east   of   Prince   Albert,    all    is  and    40    per    cent,    by    ranches.     Ultimately, 

swampy  and  sandy.     The  land  at  the   Elbow  every   acre  of  the  remaining   will  be   taken, 

ranges   all     the    way   from   fifteen    to    thirty  In  1907,  a  crop  from  6,000,000  acres  taxed 

dollars  an  acre.  the  present  roads  so  that  the  companies  did 

Under  the  new  boundaries,   Manitoba  ex-  not  have  cars  and  engines  to  haul  coal  to  the 

tends  north  as  far  as  60  degrees  and  east  as  prairies    before    the    winter    set    in.     A    crop 

far  as  Hudson  Bay,  an  area  equal  to  the  State  from    100,000,000    acres    will    supply    many 

of  Texas;  but  this  new  northern  half  of  Mani-  more  trunk  and  branch  lines  than  have  been 

toba  is  not  a  farming  country.     It  is  a  country  planned.     There  need  be  no  fear  of  too  many 

of  rock   and   lakes   and   mines   and   lumber,  roads  for  the  traffic.     With  the  traffic  as  it 

Of  the  old  part  of  Manitoba,  there  is  very  is    now,  none  of    the  provincial  governments 

little  good  free  land  left,  except  in  the  Dauphin  have  been   called   upon   to   pay   the   interest 

Country,  in  the  region  between  Lakes  Mani-  guaranteed  on  bonds. 

toba   and   Winnipeg,   which   is   wooded,    and  Men  say  that  it  is  idle  to  guess  the  future 

east  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  which  is  apt  to  merge  of  a  country  such  as  this,  but  one  may  at  least 

off  into  rock  and  swamp.     For  vacant  inferior  do  what  one  can  to  watch  the  steps  of  progress 

land  in  Manitoba,  covered  with  scrub  wood  as  they  pass.      I  have  traveled  through  this 

and  light  soil,  you  must  pay  from  five  to  ten  region   of   which    I   write,    keeping    in   mind 

dollars  an  acre.     Good  land  in  Manitoba  costs  always  the   history  of  Kansas,   of   Colorado, 

all  the  way  from  fifteen   to   fifty  dollars,  ac-  of  California  —  and  I  have  seen  what  is  going 

cording  to  location.  on.     Most    particularly,    I    have    noted    the 

The  amount  of  good  land  that  is  free  has  spirit  of  the  people.  It  is  the  spirit  of  a  con- 
shrunk  to  a  mere  fraction  of  those  tissue-  quering  race.  The  men  that  rise  to  the  top 
paper  calculations.  That  does  not  mean  in  these  new  provinces  are  picked  men,  the 
that  you  cannot  buy  plenty  of  land.  You  best  and  most  daring  of  the  pioneers  from 
can  always  buy  land,  but  ten  years  will  see  our  own  West,  from  England,  Scotland,  and 
the  end  of  jree  land.  The  effect  on  values  Ireland,  and  the  old  provinces.  They  believe 
need  not  be  given.  That  has  been  demon-  in  their  new  country  and  they  believe  in  them- 
strated  in  the  Western  states,  where  semi-  selves.  The  result  of  that  combination  may 
arid  lands  range  from  fourteen  to  thirty  be  the  miracle  of  this  century.  Men  still 
dollars  an  acre,  and  good  wheat  land  from  living  remember  when  Pennsylvania  was  a 
fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars.  farming  state.     There  are  wise  business  men 

But  yesterday,  the  entire  West  was  a  pas-  in  Canada  who  believe  that  Athabasca,  within 

ture    field    for    buffalo.     To-day,  it    is    criss-  fifty  years,  will  be  one  of  the  centres  of  the 

crossed  by   the   railroad  —  three   trunk  lines  manufacturing  world. 

east  and  west,  two  trunk  lines  north  and  south,  It  is  a  country   and   a  people  well  worth 

and  branch  lines  innumerable,  wherever  traffic  fighting  for,  not  only  by  the  Canadian  roads, 

lures;  for,  while  settlement  follows  the  trunk  but  for  our, own.     And  as  Governor  Johnson 

lines,    the    branch    lines    follow    settlement,  of  Minnesota  has  said  : 

While  land  subsidies  belonging  to  old  charters  "At  some  moment  a  great  leader  will  arise 

are  still  granted  to  promoters  of  new  roads,  in  the  northwest.     He  will  thunder  at  the  doors 

charters  granted  to-day  in  Canada  no  longer  of  Congress,  voicing  the  demands  of  this  fertile 

have   land   subsidies;   but   provincial   govern-  empire,    so  absurdly  bisected  by  an  artificial 

ments  have  guaranteed,  and  are  still  guaran-  boundary,   that   at  least   all   the   commercial 

teeing,  interest  on  bonds  for  new  roads  with  obstacles  must  be  overthrown.     A  way  will  be 

reckless  largesse.     The  English  bond  market  found  to  tear  down  those  mediaeval  obstructions 

is    beginning    to    show    signs    of    indigestion,  in  the  natural  channels  of  trade." 


THE  CURE  FOR  TWO  MILLION  SICK 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  HOOKWORM  DISEASE  BY  DR.  C.  W.  STILES  — ITS  CURE  WILL 
RESTORE  A  WHOLE   CLASS    OF  PEOPLE   TO  HEALTH  AND   INDUSTRIAL  EFFICIENCY 

BY 

FRANCES    MAULE    BJORKMAN 

THERE  exists  in  the  Southern  states  a  girls    of    twelve    to    sixteen.     Despite    their 
class    of     people     which,     although  reputation  for  large  families,  sterility  is  any- 
dating     back     many     decades     and  thing  but  rare, 
springing    from    pure   Anglo-Saxon    stock,    is  The  people  themselves  have  never  had  any 
utterly  miserable  and  inefficient.  clear  idea  as  to  what  was  the  matter  with 

The  men  of  this  class  are  known  variously  them.      In   some   districts   the   incapacitation 

as    "crackers,"    *'sand-hillers,"    " barrenites,"  from  which  they  suffer  is  referred  to  as  "the 

or  "pine-landers."     They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  lazy  sickness,"  in  others  as  "the  big  lazy," 

own  their  own  farms,  but  rent  or  squat  upon  in    others   as   malaria.      As  a   rule,  however, 

the  barren  lands  of  the  sand-hills  and  pine  each    victim    describes    his    affliction    by    the 

woods.     Their    leading    characteristic    is    an  name  of  the  symptom  that  troubles  him  most, 

alleged  deep-seated  aversion  to  work.     They  each  symptom  being  regarded  as  a  separate 

are  generally  devoid  of  ambition  and  enter-  disease.     Thus,  one  man  will  say  that  he  has 

prise.     Many     of    them     are     illiterate     and  "the  bloat,"   another  that  he  has   "stomach 

apparently  incapable  of  acquiring  knowledge,  trouble,"  and  a  third  that  he  "feels  tired  all 

An     excessive    use    of     bad    whisky,    patent  the  time."     A  part  of  the  pittance  they  earn 

medicines,    and    tobacco    is    common    among  is  spent  for  patent  medicines,  composed  largely 

them,   and   not   only   the   men   but  many   of  of  alcohol,  which  make  them  "feel  good"  for 

the  women   and    children    smoke    and    chew  a  time   after  each   dose,  but  which,  since  it 

tobacco  and  "dip  snuff."     Among  them  are  frequently    leads   to    alcoholism   thus    greatly 

found  those  wretched  beings  —  long  a  puzzle  aggravates  their  condition, 

to   science  —  the  "dirt-eaters."  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  children 

In  appearance    these    people    are    usually  of  this  class  die  in  infancy  or  early  childhood, 

most   unprepossessing.      Their  skin  is  yellow,  and  there  is  a  heavy  death-rate  among  the 

wrinkled,  and  waxy;  their  hair,  dry  and  lustre-  mothers.       Both     children     and     adults     are 

less;    their    eyes,    without    color    or    sparkle;  pecuHarly    subject    to    various    diseases,    but 

their   expression,    dull,   stupid,    and   intensely  particularly     to     tuberculosis,    typhoid,    and 

melancholy.     Besides  an  extreme  emaciation,  pneumonia  —  the    recorded    death-rate    from 

they    often    manifest     a    pecuKar    dropsical  tuberculosis  being  at  least  twice  as  high  among 

condition  of  face,   abdomen,  and  extremities  them  as  among  their  more  prosperous  neighbors. 

—  a    fact    which,    in    some    locahties,    gives  Despite  the  fact  that  the  traits  mentioned 

them  the  name  of  "  shad-beUies."  have  characterized  these  people  as  far  back 

In  addition  to  these  traits,  they  exhibit,  in  as  anybody  can  remember,  nobody,  not  even 

greater   or   less    degree,    certain    pathological  their    physicians,    had,    until    quite    recently, 

conditions,    the    most    conspicuous    of    which  any    idea    of    attributing    their    condition    to 

is   a   profound   anaemia,    complicated   with   a  anything  but  lack  of  character  and  general 

variety  of  heart,  stomach,  and  bowel  disturb-  worthlessness  —  unless,   possibly,   the   climate 

ances.     Very  frequently  the  children  are  under-  might  have  something  to  do  with  it.     At  the 

sized  and  under-developed,  boys  and  girls  of  Pan-American    Sanitary    Congress    of    1902, 

twelve  or  fourteen  being  frequently  no  better  however.    Dr.    Charles   Wardell   Stiles,    Chief 

grown   than   other   children   of   six   or   eight,  of  the  Division  of  Zoology  of  the  United  States 

while  young  men  and  women  of  eighteen  to  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service, 

twenty-two  are  often  mistaken  for  boys  and  announced  his  discovery  of  a  human  parasite, 
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new  to  America,  called  the  hookworm.  To 
this  insignificant  organism,  hardly  half  an 
inch  long  and  no  bigger  round  than  an  ordi- 
nary hairpin,  he  attributed  the  "laziness" 
of  these  poor  people  of  the  South. 

The  next  morning  the  public  learned, 
through  a  New  York  newspaper,  that  ''the 
germ  of  laziness"  had  been  discovered.  The 
phrase  laid  instant  hold  upon  the  popular 
fancy.  Other  newspapers,  then  magazines, 
took  it  up.  It  was  bandied  back  and  forth 
in  conversation.  Altogether,  it  was  the  sea- 
son's most  popular  joke. 

But  to  Dr.  Stiles  the  matter  was  no  joke. 
Fresh  as  he  was  from  the  Southern  tour  of 
research  that  had  resulted  in  his  discovery, 
he  carried  constantly  before  his  eyes  a  vision 
of  the  gaunt,  hollow-eyed  people  of  the  sandy 
barrens  and  pine  woods.  The  picture  was 
anything  but  humorous.  On  the  contrary, 
it  showed  him  wrecks  of  men  struggling, 
despite  an  overwhelming  physical  weakness, 
to  wrest  a  livelihood  for  their  families  out  of 
the  soil;  emaciated  mothers  holding  pitiful 
wisps  of  babies  to  their  shrunken  breasts; 
boys  and  girls  with  the  bodies  of  little 
children  and  the  faces  of  wizened  old  dwarfs; 
and  hundreds  of  children's  graves. 

For  nearly  three  months  he  had  studied 
these  people  under  every  condition.  Starting 
from  Washington  and  traveling  down  through 
the  South  to  Florida,  he  had  visited  them  in 
their  homes;  examined  them  in  hospitals  and 
asylums;  and  watched  them  at  work  on  their 
farms,  on  plantations,  and  in  cotton-mills. 
And,  as  he  observed  them,  the  conviction 
was  borne  in  upon  him  that,  during  all  these 
years,  they  had  been  staggering  under  a 
gigantic  wrong. 

He  began  to  see  that  these  people  —  the 
"lazy,"  "worthless,"  and  "good-for-nothing" 
—  had  for  generations  been  carrying  on  a 
truly  heroic  struggle  against  an  enemy  that 
must  have  conquered  a  race  of  athletes. 
This  enemy  was  the  hookworm.  To  this  in- 
sidious foe  he  was  able  to  trace  most  of  the 
traits  that  exposed  the  sufferers  from  the  dis- 
ease to  the  scorn  and  aversion  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Their  slothfulness  and  stupidity  were 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  life-giving  fluid  which 
alone  could  give  working  power  to  their  hands 
or  brains  was  being  drained  from  them  night 
and  day  by  this  small  but  deadly  organism, 
now  known  to  science  as  Necaior  Americanus^ 
which    means    "the    American    murderer." 


"Dirt-eating,"  alcoholism,  "snuff-dipping," 
incessant  tobacco-chewing  —  together  with 
many  other  common  perversions  of  appetite, 
such  as  resin-chewing,  coffee- chewing,  and  a 
morbid  craving  for  pickles  and  lemons  — 
had  their  origin  in  derangement  of  the  diges- 
tive tract  caused  by  hookworms.  The  people's 
appearance,  the  under-development  of  their 
children,  the  "miseries,"  great  and  small, 
from  which  they  all  suffered  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  were  attributable  to  the  same 
fundamental  cause. 

The  wrong  had  gone  on,  growing  bigger 
and  bigger,  from  year  to  year  —  as  wrongs 
do  —  because,  up  to  the  time  Dr.  Stiles 
made  his  final  identification  of  the  hookworm 
as  the  cause  of  the  condition  of  the  poor 
whites,  the  parasite  was  a  stranger  to  the 
medical  records  of  this  country,  despite  the 
fact  that  a  somewhat  similar  parasite  had 
long  been  known  to  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical regions  of  the  Old  World.  At  first, 
even  Dr  Stiles  did  not  connect  his  discovery 
of  the  hookworm  in  America  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  whites,  although  he  expected 
to  find  the  disease  caused  by  the  parasite 
mostly  confined  to  the  Southern  states.  It 
was  only  when  he  made  his  trip  into  the 
South  to  look  for  specimen  cases,  in  the 
fall  of  1902,  that  the  significance  of  his  dis- 
covery burst  upon  him. 

Previous  to  1902,  it  had  been  a  part  of 
Dr.  Stiles's  official  duty  to  study  parasites 
infecting  animals.  The  finding  of  hook- 
worms in  sheep  and  dogs  led  him  to  think 
that  these  parasites  —  so  common  to  both 
human  beings  and  animals  in  the  Old  World 
—  must  occur  among  people,  as  well  as  dogs 
and  sheep,  in  the  southern  latitudes  of  the 
United  States. 

The  first  time  he  gave  expression  to  this 
belief  —  which  was  in  a  lecture  delivered 
as  far  back  as  1896,  before  a  leading  medical 
school  —  the  distinguished  physicians  of  which 
his  audience  was  composed  refused  to  con- 
sider it  seriously.  Some  laughed  at  him 
and  others  took  him  to  task  for  having  so 
little  faith  in  the  clinic  experts  of  his  country 
as  to  believe  them  capable  of  overlooking  a 
matter  of  such  importance. 

But  Dr.  Stiles  was  not  to  be  silenced.  Year 
after  year,  in  his  lectures  to  medical  students, 
he  asserted  that  some  day  someone  would 
discover  that  people  in  the  Southern  states 
were  suffering  from  hookworm  disease. 
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And,  before  long,  evidence  in  support  of  his 
theory  began  to  come  in.  In  1900,  one 
of  Dr.  Stiles' s  students.  Dr.  Bailey  K. 
Ashford,  who  had  been  ordered  to  Porto 
Rico  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  found  among  the  natives  a  few  speci- 
mens of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  enemy 
that  Dr.  Stiles  had  been  talking  about  for 
so  long.  And,  sure  enough.  Dr.  Stiles  later 
recognized  them  as  hookworms.  During  the 
year  following,  several  physicians  at  different 
points  in  the  South  submitted  to  Dr.  Stiles, 
for  identification,  specimens  of  a  human 
parasite  which  they  declared  to  be  new  to 
them.  These,  also,  were  hookworms.  And 
the  next  year.  Dr.  Allen  J.  Smith,  now  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  then  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  asked  Dr.  Stiles  to 
identify  a  strange  new  parasite  with  which 
six  of  his  medical  students  had  been  infected 
—  hookworms  again. 

Here  was  proof  that  hookworm  disease 
existed  in  the  Southern  states.  Then  the 
question  arose.  Was  it  prevalent  enough  to 
be  of  medical  and  national  importance?  Dr. 
Stiles  applied  for,  and  obtained,  a  commission 
to  go  and  fmd  out. 

Having  in  mind  the  fact  that  in  the  Old 
World  the  disease  was  most  common  among 
persons  working  in  damp  earth  —  for  which 
reason  it  is  known  colloquially  as  "brick- 
maker's  anaemia,"  "miner's  anaemia,"  "tunnel 
disease,"  etc.  —  he  first  turned  his  attention 
to  the  brickmakers  and  miners  of  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas.  Among  these  people  he 
found  evidence  of  the  disease,  but  nothing 
to  demonstrate  that  it  was  of  wide  prevalence. 

One  night,  after  a  disheartening  day  spent 
in  vainly  trying  to  make  scientific  diagnosis 
among  people,  mostly  Negroes,  who  regarded 
him  as  a  "voodoo  doctor"  and  who  finally 
warned  him  away  from  the  place,  he  returned 
to  his  hotel  profoundly  discouraged. 

Could  it  be,  he  asked  himself,  that  he  had 
been  mistaken  in  his  theory,  after  all? 

He  lay  awake  nearly  all  night  reviewing 
all  he  knew  about  hookworm  disease.  Sud- 
denly he  turned  up  this  apparently  insignificant 
fact  — nearly  all  the  infected  animals  he  had 
examined  had  come  from  a  country  with  a 
sandy  soil!  This  was  the  clue  he  had  been 
looking  for.  The  next  morning,  with  one  of 
the  local  physicians,  he  started  for  the  sandhills. 

They  stopped  at  the  first  farm  they  came 
(o,  and,  going  into  the  house,  entered  into 


conversation  with  the  proprietor  —  a  wretched 
being,   who  looked  more  dead  than  ahve. 

About  the  men,  as  they  talked,  gathered  a 
crowd  of  half-starved,  half-naked  children 
for  whom  the  farmer  apologized  feebly, 
saying  that,  as  he  made  only  about  $15  a 
month  he  had  to  "feed  the  kids  one  year 
and  clothe  'em  the  next."  Besides,  he  went 
on,  as  he  and  all  the  children  were  affiicted 
with  "pernicious  malaria"  he  had  to  spend 
from  five  to  seven  dollars  every  month  for 
medicine.  One  of  the  boys,  he  said,  was 
suspected  of  being  a  "dirt-eater." 

On  learning  that  his  visitors  were  physicians, 
the  man  consented  with  alacrity  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  whole  family.  Every  one, 
from  the  father  to  the  year-old  baby,  was 
found  to  be  suffering  from  hookworm  disease. 

Having  told  the  man  to  quit  patent  medi- 
cines and  use  a  few  cents  of  Epsom  salts  and 
thymol  under  directions  given  him.  Dr.  Stiles 
drove  on  to  a  plantation  upon  which  were 
employed  sixty  laborers  of  the  poor  white 
class.  With  the  permission  of  the  overseer. 
Dr.  Stiles  examined  twenty  of  them,  finding 
hookworm  infection  in  every  one.  The  over- 
seer then  remarked  that  there  was  no  use  in 
examining  the  others,  as  they  were  all  in  the 
same  condition. 

From  this  plantation  he  drove  to  several 
other  farms,  then  to  the  local  schoolhouse, 
where  a  glance  sufficed  to  show  that  at  least 
twelve  out  of  the  twenty-five  pupils  were 
infected. 

"That  was  enough,"  says  Dr.  Stiles.  "I 
returned  to  my  hotel  in  the  most  excited  state 
of  mind,  and  for  three  days  I  could  hardly 
eat  or  sleep." 

And  no  wonder.  He  had  not  only  proved 
his  theory,  but  he  had  stumbled  upon  the 
root  of  the  trouble  with  a  class  which  has  long 
been  a  drag  and  a  burden  upon  the  growth 
of  the  South. 

From  the  point  where  the  discovery  was 
made,  he  traveled  on  down  to  Florida,  examin- 
ing hundreds  of  hookworm  sufferers  and 
acquainting  himself  with  every  detail  of  the 
disease.  Since  then  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  "foot-itch,"  "ground-itch,"  or  "dew- 
itch,"  so  common  to  the  poor  whites,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  hookworm 
infection  takes  place  through  the  skin  of  the 
foot.  The  embryonic  parasites  swarming  in 
the  soil  of  the  sandy  barrens  and  pine  woods, 
bore  through  the  skins  of  the  bare  feet  of  the 
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inhabitants,  and,  circulating  in  the  blood,  finally 
make  their  way  to  the  intestines.  Here  they 
attach  themselves,  by  the  mouths,  to  the  mucous 
membrane  and  suck  the  blood  of  their  victim, 
at  the  same  time  poisoning  him  with  their 
waste  products.  Post-mortems  have  shown 
that  they  wound  the  intestinal  wall  not  once 
but  many  times,  as  they  move  from  one 
feeding  point  to  another,  thus  producing 
hemorrhages  from  which  the  victim  loses 
blood,  in  addition  to  what  is  taken  from  him 
directly  by  the  parasite.  In  heaHng,  these 
wounds  produce  scars  which  seriously  inter- 
fere with  intestinal  action. 

The  parasites  deposit  thousands  of  eggs 
which,  since  they  require  oxygen  for  their 
development,  cannot  mature  within  the  human 
body.  If,  when  passed  from  the  body,  they 
are  exposed  to  sun  or  dry  air,  they  soon  die; 
but,  if  they  find  a  lodgment  in  loose,  warm, 
damp  earth,  in  a  drop  of  dew  or  in  water  that 
is  not  too  cold,  they  quickly  grow  to  the 
infecting  stage. 

The  loose,  warm  soil  and  the  damp  shade 
of  the  sandy  pine-lands  offer  just  the  proper 
conditions  for  the  development  of  hookworm 
eggs  —  providing  eggs  are  put  into  it.  And 
they  are.  Being  too  poor  to  afford  luxuries, 
the  people  do  not,  as  a  rule,  provide  even  so 
primitive  an  arrangement  as  the  common 
privy  for  the  reception  of  their  body  waste, 
but  deposit  it  promiscuously  —  infected  or 
not,  and  it  is  nearly  always  infected  —  wher- 
ever they  happen  to  be. 

Furthermore,  shoes  being  also  in  the  nature 
of  an  extravagance  in  the  warm  climate, 
many  of  the  people  —  young  and  old,  male 
and  female  —  go  barefoot  a  large  part  of  the 
time  —  and  particularly  during  the  very  season 
when  infection  is  most  likely  to  take  place. 
In  the  light  of  these  facts.  Dr.  Stiles  declares 
that  the  wonder  is,  not  that  so  many  people 
are  infected,  but  that  a  single  one  escapes. 

And,  in  truth,  there  are  few  indeed  among 
the  poorer  white  farmers  who  do  escape.  In 
almost  all  the  families  examined  by  Dr. 
Stiles,  most  of  the  members  showed  symp- 
toms of  the  disease.  On  one  farm  in  Florida 
he  found  a  mother,  father,  and  five  children 
in  an  advanced  stage,  and  fifteen  children's 
graves  in  the  lot  back  of  the  house.  When 
he  inquired  of  the  local  physician  what  had 
killed  these  children,  he  received  this  reply: 

*'I  don't  know  what  you'd  call  it,  but  if 
you  can  tell  me  what  is  killing  that  girl  there" 


—  pointing  to  a  pitifully  emaciated  little  mite, 
who  was  charged  with  being  a  "dirt-eater" 
— "  I  '11  tell  you  what  was  the  matter  with 
the  others." 

Dr.  Stiles  estimated  that  about  68  per  cent, 
of  the  farms  were  polluted,  and  that  at  least 
20  per  cent,  of  the  poorer  white  population 
of  the  South  was  suffering  from  hookworm 
disease.  In  some  districts,  he  found  that 
the  proportion  of  victims  rose  as  high  as 
50  per  cent,  of  the  adults  and  80  per  cent, 
of  the  children. 

And  here  is  a  significant  fact  for  the  contem- 
plation of  child  labor  committees.  As  early 
as  1903,  Dr.  Stiles  declared  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  most  painstaking  examinations,  he 
had  been  unable  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
the  dwarfed  stature  and  anaemic  condition 
of  the  cotton-mill  children  is  due,  not  so 
much  to  the  evils  of  mill  work  as  to  hookworm 
infection,  contracted  before  going  to  the  mill. 
Under  present  conditions,  he  says,  mill  labor, 
bad  as  is  it,  is  distinctly  preferable  to  farm 
work  on  polluted  soil.  He  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  the  condition  of  many  of 
these  children  has  improved  after  leaving 
the  farm  and  going  into  the  mill,  and  that 
the  cotton-mills  are  the  best  friends  the  poor 
whites  have. 

The  public  announcement  of  Dr.  Stiles's 
discovery  was  received,  however,  not  only 
with  ridicule  but  with  abuse.  In  ascribing 
the  condition  of  the  shiftless  class  to  disease 
rather  than  to  defects  of  character,  people  in 
all  sections  seemed  to  think  that  Dr.  Stiles 
was  denying  moral  responsibility;  while  the 
people  of  the  South  took  the  matter  as  an 
assault  upon  Southern  prosperity.  Here  and 
there,  however,  a  dissenting  voice  was  raised. 
In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil,  one  of  the  leading 
Southern  dailies  printed  an  editorial  which 
said: 

"  We  have  known  the  poor  whites  for  genera- 
tions, and  no  one  has  ever  explained  their  condition 
satisfactorily.  Here  is  a  man  who  claims  that  he 
has  found  the  cause  of  their  worthlessness  and  in- 
efficiency. Now,  in  all  fairness,  do  not  let  us  go 
off  the  handle  as  some  of  our  esteemed  contem- 
poraries have  done,  but  let  us  hear  him  out.  Per- 
haps he  is  a  fool.  Perhaps  he  is  an  Ananias.  But, 
perhaps,  he  is  neither.  It  is  just  possible  that  he 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  In  justice  to  the 
poor  whites,  let  us  hear  what  he  has  to  say." 

But  in  the  wake  of  the  ridicule  and  abuse 
came    corroboration    of    the    discovery    and 
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evidence  of  its  importance.  For,  while  clip- 
pings bureaus  dumped  upon  Dr.  Stiles 
columns  of  editorial  humor  and  vituperation, 
letters  from  all  over  the  South  were  bringing 
him  appeals  for  help  from  people  who  had 
recognized  their  trouble  in  the  descriptions 
of  the  disease. 

This  was  enough  for  Dr.  Stiles.  At  once 
the  most  tragic  and  the  most  hopeful  feature 
of  the  situation  is  that  hookworm  disease  is 
one  of  the  most  easily  curable  of  human 
maladies.  By  the  use,  under  prescription, 
of  fifteen  to  seventy-five  cents  worth  of  two  of 
the  cheapest  and  commonest  drugs  —  Epsom 
salts  and  thymol  —  the  worst  cases  can  be 
disposed  of  absolutely  and  permanently  in 
from  one  to  ten  weeks.  Therefore,  while 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
were  languishing  in  sickness  and  poverty, 
while  children  were  dying,  and  while  —  last 
but  not  least  —  the  whole  great  South  was 
suffering  for  want  of  the  knowledge  that  had 
come  into  his  possession.  Dr.  Stiles  could  not 
be  stopped  by  ridicule  or  abuse.  He  saw  his 
work  cut  out  for  him  and  he  plunged  into  it. 
Back  to  the  South  he  went,  and  for  one  whole 
year  he  practically  lived  among  the  wretched 
victims  of  the  disease. 

And  a  part  of  every  year  since  then  has 
been  spent  with  them,  with  the  result  that 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  whose  lives  had 
been  a  burden  to  themselves  and  others  until 
Dr.  Stiles  got  hold  of  them,  have  been  restored 
to  health,  happiness,  and  working  efficiency; 
while  a  host  of  little  children  have  been 
relieved  of  a  curse  that  would  otherwise  have 
blighted  their  whole  lives. 

But  Dr.  Stiles  has  done  more  than  cure 
people.  He  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  to  what  is  now  admitted  to  be  the 
principal  check  upon  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  development  of  the  South.  In  a 
recent  editorial  on  the  subject,  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  said: 

"The  hookworm  is  not  a  bit  spectacular:  it 
does  n't  get  itself  discussed  in  legislative  halls  or 
furiously  debated  in  political  campaigns.  Modest 
and  unassuming,  it  does  not  aspire  to  such  dignity. 
It  is  satisfied  simply  with  (i)  lowering  the  working 
efficiency  and  the  pleasure  of  living  in  something 
like  two  hundred  thousand  persons  in  Georgia  and 
all  other  Southern  states  in  proportion;  with  (2) 
amassing  a  death-rate  higher  than  tuberculosis, 
pneumonia,  or  typhoid  fever;  with  (3)  stubbornly 
?nd  quite  effectually  retarding  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  development  of  the  section;   with   (4) 


nullifying  the  benefit  of  thousands  of  dollars  spent 
upon  education;  with  (5)  costing  the  South,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  decades,  several  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.  More  serious  and  closer  at  hand  than 
the  tariff;  more  costly,  threatening,  and  tangible 
than  the  Negro  problem;  making  the  menace  of 
the  boll-weevil  laughable  in  comparison  —  it  is 
preeminently  the  problem  of  the  South." 

Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Stiles  —  largely 
by  means  of  lectures  delivered  during  his 
vacations  without  pay  and  often  at  his  own 
expense  —  the  administrators  of  public  health 
in  the  South  have  at  last  been  stirred  to  action. 

To-day,  there  is  not  a  board  of  health  in 
the  Southern  states  that  is  not  doing  something 
to  combat  the  disease,  but  as  yet  none  is  doing 
enough.  If  the  situation  is  to  be  met,  a  syste- 
matic campaign  —  of  much  the  same  character 
as  that  which  is  producing  such  excellent 
results  in  the  war  against  tuberculosis  — 
must  be  organized  and  vigorously  prosecuted. 
Cases  must  be  treated  wherever  detected,  and 
information  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  must  be  widely  spread;  but,  while 
thousands  of  fresh  infections  are  taking  place 
daily,  mere  cures  will  not  avail.  The  con- 
ditions which  cause  the  disease  must  be 
attacked. 

This  is  largely  a  matter  of  education,  and 
not  only  among  the  white  people  but  among 
the  Negroes  as  well;  for  the  Negro  is  infected 
even  more  commonly  than  the  white  man, 
although  he  does  not  suffer  so  much  from  the 
infection.  He  is  a  greater  soil  polluter  than 
the  white  although  he  escapes  to  some  extent 
the  consequences.  The  first  essential  is  to 
impress  the  people  with  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing a  sanitary  disposition  of  all  body  waste; 
the  second  is  to  teach  them  the  importance  of 
wearing  shoes;  the  third,  to  show  them  the 
advisability  of  spraying  their  lands  with  blazing 
oil  or  burning  them  over  with  straw;  and  the 
fourth,  to  instruct  them  in  the  method  of 
curing  the  disease. 

To  accomplish  this,  Dr.  Stiles  urges:  (1)  the 
establishment  of  an  annual  "public  health 
week"  in  the  schools,  during  which  qualified 
persons  shall  instruct  the  children  on  all  these 
points;  (2)  the  utilization  during  vacations 
of  medical  students  in  Southern  colleges  to 
pass  along  the  necessary  information  by  means 
of  a  house  to  house  canvass  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts; (3)  the  employment  of  physicians  and 
trained  nurses  to  give  popular  lectures  on  the 
subject  in  town  halls,  churches,  schoolhouses, 
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and  mills;  (4)  the  publication — both  by  the  Some   of   this   leak    is    through    institutional 

Federal  Government  and  local  health  boards  treatment  and  funeral  expenses;  but  by  far 

—  of  pamphlets  treating  of  the  disease;   (5)  the  larger  part  is  through  the  loss  of  working 

the  institution  of  means  for  giving  free  treat-  power  of  the  laboring  classes, 

ment  and  diagnosis;  (6)  the  enactment  of  laws  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  for 

to  give  the  legal  authority  for  these  measures,  the    transportation    of    foreign    labor    while, 

Through  a  systematic  campaign  along  these  within  her  own  boundaries,  the  South  has  a 
lines,  Dr.  Stiles  declares  that  hookworm  native  population  large  enough  to  do  all  her 
disease  can  be  stamped  out  of  the  South  in  work  —  if  only  the  child  death-rate  were  re- 
twenty  years.  The  cost,  he  estimates,  will  be  duced  and  the  adults  were  able  to  work, 
at  least  $2,000,000 — $100,000  for  each  year.  What    the    effect    upon    Southern    industry. 

What    the    elimination    of    this    curse    will  Southern   agriculture,    the   whole   life   of  the 

mean  to  the  South  is  hardly  calculable.     It  South,  will  be  when  this  class,  rising  out  of 

is  said  that  the  present  loss  to  South  Carolina  its  age-long  lethargy,  begins  to  take  an  active 

alone  amounts  to  $30,000,000  every  year.    In  hand  in  her  affairs,  the  most  vivid  imagination 

some  other  states,  conditions  are  even  worse,  can  hardly  exaggerate. 
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STORIES  OF  CHILD-DRUNKARDS  AND  THIEVES  TRANSFORMED  INTO  USEFUL  CITIZENS 

BY    THE    PROBATION     SYSTEM  —  FAMILIES  REFORMED    THROUGH    THEIR    CHILDREN 

BY 

JESSIE   M.   KEYS 

(CHIEr  PROBATION   OFFICER   OF   COLUMBUS,   OHIO) 

I  SHALL  tell  in  the  following  pages,  as  well         We  went  to  his  mother,  and  she  aw^oke  to 
as  I  may,  a  few  of  the  incidents  that  her    responsibility.     We    talked    to    the    boy 
have  come    to   my  knowledge  as  Chief  firmly,  and  found  him  willing  to  work.  Finally, 
Probation   Officer  of  Columbus,   Ohio,   from  we   found   a  position   for   him.     In   the   first 
the  simple  standpoint  of  one  who  works  in  probation    year,   his    earning     capacity    was 
the  field.     I  see  the  children  as  they  come  and  $340.     Since  then,  he  has  been  an  inspiration 
go,   visit  them   in   their  poor   homes,   reason  to  us,  a  strong  agent  in  this  city  for  the  growth 
with    their   parents,    drunk    and    sober,    coax  of    the   power   of    law,    and   upon   his  name 
the  children  from  the  factories  when  I  can,  there  rests  no  prison  blemish. 
go  with  them  to  the  courts,  stand  behind  them         Not  in  every  case  is  the  work  successful, 
as  they  listen  to  the  sentence  of  the  judge.  Out  of  three  boys  brought  in  at  one  time  for 
The  reader  may  supply  the  theories  and  reach  stealing    bicycles,    we    lost    one.     All    three 
his  own  conclusions.     He  will  find  in  what  were  triflers,  truants  from  school,  and  utterly 
follows,  merely  some  of  the  facts  to  help  him  irresponsible.     Their  parents  were  not  poor, 
form  a  judgment.  but  they  had  neglected  the  boys.      The  court 
I  remember  very  well  a  boy  of  sixteen  who  decided  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  boys  them- 
was   brought    before    our  juvenile  court  for  selves,  it  was  better  to  prosecute  them.    They 
stealing  sixteen  dollars  from  the  pocket  of  a  were  placed  on  probation,  with  a  suspended 
coat  left  hanging  in  a  public  hallway.     The  sentence    of    a   term   at  the  Boys'  Industrial 
boy  opened  a  savings-bank  account  for  him-  School    hanging    over    them.     They    had    to 
self  with  the  money.     That  was  one  unusual  report    each    week    to    the    probation    officer, 
feature  of  the  case.     The  judge,   instead  of  and  show  their  public-school  records  of  con- 
sending  him  to  the  reformatory,  or  dismissing  duct.     Two    of    these    boys,    within    a    year, 
him  with  a  reprimand  and  a  firmly  fixed  idea  graduated    from    the   public    school,    and   we 
that  the  court  was  "easy,"  put  him  on  proba-  secured    good    positions   for   them,   one  with 
tion  for  a  year.  a  firm  of  slate  roofers,  and  the  other  with  a 
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manufacturing  concern.  That  was  two  years 
ago,  and  these  two  boys  have  made  good, 
sticking  to  their  trades  and  growing  up  as 
useful  young  citizens. 

The  third  boy,  whose  parents  could  not 
be  made  to  see  their  responsibility,  repeated 
his  offence  and  was  sent  to  the  Industrial 
School.  Now,  upon  his  return  from  that  insti- 
tution, he  is  associating  with  the  companions 
whom  he  met  there,  and  he  has  confirmed  bad 
habits.  We  take  this  to  mean  that  what  the 
boy  really  needed  in  the  first  place  was  proper 
parental  care,  which  he  naturally  could  not 
get  in  an  industrial  school. 

Sometimes  it  takes  a  lot  of  study  to  find 
out  just  what  is  the  matter  with  these  young 
criminals.  I  remember  the  case  of  a  boy  of 
thirteen  who  had  a  mania  for  pocket-knives. 
He  was  arrested  at  last  for  stealing  half  a 
dozen  of  them.  The  court  placed  him  on 
probation  until  we  could  find  out  something 
about  him.  Investigation  showed  that  his 
father  and  grandfather  had  been  master 
mechanics,  but  since  his  father's  death  his 
mother  had  been  leading  an  irregular  life, 
and  had  utterly  neglected  the  boy.  Left  to 
himself,  his  hereditary  instincts  came  to  the 
surface,  and  since  his  mother  refused  to  give 
him  any  assistance  in  gratifying  his  desire  for 
mechanics,  he  undertook  to  gratify  that  desire 
in  any  way  he  could,  even  to  the  extent  of 
stealing  anything  that  seemed  to  offer  an 
opening  in  that  direction.  Having  found  the 
cause,  we  set  to  work  to  eradicate  it  as  well 
as  we  could.  The  mother  was  compelled  to 
supply  the  money  to  educate  the  boy  in  a 
school  where  the  education  was  mechanical. 
The  court  could  not  compel  her  to  give  up 
her  irregular  life,  but  it  did  compel  her  to 
supply  the  money  needed  for  the  development 
of  the  child.  The  experiment  is  still  going 
on,  and  what  its  result  may  be  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture. 

This  search  for  ultimate  causes  is  not  the 
least  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  juvenile 
court;  undoubtedly  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  the  offences  committed  by  children  is  paren- 
tal neglect,  though  very  often  it  is  parental 
vice  and  sometimes  the  two  combined.  I 
remember  the  case  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  who 
was  brought  into  court  for  entering  a  freight- 
car.  He  could  not  see  why  he  was  arrested 
at  all,  for,  as  he  said: 

"I  did  n't  get  nuthin',  'cos  de  cop  come  too 
soon!" 


He  was  put  on  probation  and  we  visited 
his  mother.  At  first  she  would  not  let  us  in, 
but  after  a  while  she  did,  and  she  was  visited 
constantly.  On  one  occasion,  I  found  her 
out  behind  the  house  knocking  coal  from  a 
loaded  car  standing  on  the  tracks.  She 
declared  that  there  was  no  harm  in  this  because 
the  company  would  not  miss  it,  and  she 
needed  it.  It  took  months  to  explain  to  her 
that  there  was  any  relation  at  all  between  her 
predilection  for  the  company's  coal  and  the 
fact  that  her  boy  had  turned  out  to  be  a  thief. 
This  boy  was  in  rather  a  sad  state  —  fairly  in 
the  early  stages  of  consumption,  pale,  listless, 
and  poorly  nourished.  I  advised  his  mother 
that  she  should  feed  him  better,  keep  the 
windows  of  his  room  open  at  night,  take  him 
out  of  the  chain  factory  where  he  was  working, 
and  let  him  take  a  position  that  we  were  ready 
to  get  for  him  out  in  the  open  air.  She 
listened  with  alarming  calmness,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  little  sermon  she  said: 

"Well,  I  think  the  county  might  be  in 
better  business  than  sending  fussy  old  maids 
to  tell  me  how  to  raise  my  children.  Sure,  I 
knows  how  to  raise  kids  —  I  've  buried  five 
of  them  already." 

She  buried  the  sixth  one  later. 

Liquor  is  one  of  our  worst  enemies.  A 
boy  of  twelve  who  was  brought  into  our  court 
in  a  terrible  state  of  intoxication  was  saved 
only  after  hours  of  hard  work  by  the  physi- 
cians. Our  study  of  the  case  showed  us  that 
the  boy  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  as 
much  beer  as  he  wanted  ever  since  he  was  five 
years  of  age,  and  that  of  late  he  had  been 
drinking  whisky.  His  father  ran  a  bar- 
room and  employed  the  boy  in  it.  We  could 
not  punish  the  boy.  But  we  saw  that  the 
father  got  a  suspended  sentence  to  the  work- 
house, which  taught  him  a  little  virtue.  The 
boy  went  out  on  probation.  He  was  visited 
every  week  by  a  probation  officer,  and  by 
degrees  he  has  overcome  the  habit  and  now 
goes  steadily  to  school.  His  little  testimonial 
is: 

"The  Jubilee  Court  sure  has  done  lots  for 
me!" 

It  may  seem  inconceivable  to  those  who 
are  not  in  touch  with  the  truth  about  life  in 
the  big  cities,  but  hardly  a  week  passes  in  the 
life  of  any  probation  officer  without  the 
occurrence  of  these  detestable  cases  of  child- 
drunkenness.  Another  boy  of  twelve,  whom 
I  know  well,  was  brought  into  court  on  the 
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rather  general  charge  of  being  a  stupid,  in- 
corrigible, quarrelsome,  and  unmanageable 
boy  in  school.  When  we  got  down  to  the 
bottom  of  this  case,  we  found  that  his  parents 
were  living  apart  —  an  all-too-frequent  state 
of  affairs;  that  the  mother  was  an  habitual 
drunkard,  and  that  the  boy's  stupidity  was 
due  to  liquor.  Even  in  the  court,  we  found 
in  his  pocket  a  flask  of  whisky,  and  he  stated 
to  the  judge  that  he  simply  could  not  stand 
going  to  school  unless  he  had  his  drink  before 
he  went.  We  put  him  at  outdoor  work  on  a 
dairy  farm,  far  removed  from  his  mother's 
influence.  That  was  all  we  could  do,  and, 
as  it  turned  out,  all  we  needed  to  do. 

The  saloon,  however,  has  many  another 
way  of  ruining  the  children,  in  addition  to 
this  direct  terror  of  drink.  A  little  Italian 
boy  of  eleven  was  brought  in  on  general 
principles.  Neither  he  nor  his  parents  could 
speak  English;  he  was  kept  out  of  school  to 
sell  lemons  to  saloons.  He  had  a  regular 
beat  and  made  a  lot  of  money  for  his  family. 
It  did  not  seem  to  matter  to  the  parents  that 
his  constant  contact  with  people  in  the  saloon 
had  ruined  the  boy;  that  he  smoked  cigarettes 
and  was  rapidly  acquiring  a  taste  for  liquor. 

In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  court 
assumed  a  double  task  —  the  saving  of  the 
boy  and  the  education  of  his  parents.  We 
secured  an  interpreter  and  made  bi-weekly 
visits  to  the  home.  If  the  boy  did  not  appear 
regularly  at  school,  the  teacher  notified  us, 
and  an  officer  went  for  him,  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  along  to  school.  He  soon 
got  tired  of  this,  and  went  of  his  own  accord. 
The  family,  in  the  meantime,  learned  to  keep 
the  house  clean,  and  also  learned  their  respon- 
sibility toward  the  younger  members  of  the 
family,  who  now  go  regularly  to  school  and 
are  kept  out  of  demoralizing  situations. 

Of  course,  if  one  undertook  to  codify  the 
causes  that  bring  boys  to  court,  liquor  would 
probably  account  for  but  a  very  small  per- 
centage. They  come  for  all  sorts  of  reasons. 
I  remember  a  peculiar  case  in  which  a  boy's 
father  came  into  the  court  with  a  bundle  of 
the  boy's  clothing  under  his  arm  and  asked 
to  have  the  boy  sent  to  the  Industrial  School, 
because  he  would  not  go  to  school  and  was 
impudent  to  his  mother.  We  persuaded  him 
to  take  out  a  working  permit  for  the  boy  and 
put  him  to  work.  This  seemed  satisfactory, 
but  after  a  while  his  father  came  back,  half- 
drunk,  and  again  demanded  that  the  boy  be 


sent  to  the  reform  school.  I  argued  with  him, 
pointing  out  that  the  boy  had  given  up  his 
bad  habits,  stayed  at  home  at  night,  and  was 
keeping  better  company.  The  father  per- 
sisted; so  finally  I  said  that,  if  he  wanted  to 
be  rid  of  the  boy,  I  would,  the  next  morning, 
legally  adopt  him,  and  take  care  of  him 
myself,  for  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  nice  boy. 

Somehow  that  reached  the  spot,  and  the 
father  decided  that  he  would  keep  the  boy  a 
while  rather  than  give  him  up  entirely.  So  he 
took  his  son  out  of  the  tin-can  factory,  where 
he  was  working,  and  put  him  to  work  with  a 
gardener,  which  is  much  better  for  him 
because  his  vision  and  hearing  had  been 
impaired   by   scarlet   fever. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  brought  an  old 
German  in  a  state  of  intense  anger  to  report 
that  his  boy  was  "No  goot  at  all."  We  found 
no  record  of  badness  against  the  boy,  but  he 
hated  to  go  home  and,  when  he  did,  he  simply 
sulked  around  the  house.  We  found  out  that 
the  boy  was  not  the  man's  own  son,  but  of 
unknown  parentage;  that  his  foster-mother, 
a  sensible  woman,  had  died,  and  that  the 
new  foster-mother  was  deaf  and  dumb.  The 
old  combination  of  uncongenial  work,  un- 
comfortable home,  dirty  bed,  poorly  cooked 
meals,  and  general  indifference  were  fast 
driving  the  boy  into  evil.  The  court  took 
him  out  of  this  home,  and  placed  him  with  a 
real  family,  with  all  that  that  means. 

We  sent  a  boy  around  the  world  with  the 
fleet;  his  letters  during  the  journey  were  full 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  a  happy,  useful  youth. 
When  first  he  came  to  us,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  pronounced  triflers  I  have  ever  met. 
His  mother  was  dead  and  his  stepfather  kept 
a  saloon  and  maintained  a  hearty  hatred  for 
the  boy,  which  was  perfectly  mutual.  He 
smoked  cigarettes  to  excess,  and  was  never 
so  happy  as  when  he  was  "bumming."  His 
expressed  philosophy  was:  "Nobody  cares 
for  me,  so  why  should  I  care  myself?"  It 
took  quite  a  while  to  reach  him,  but  I  think 
we  did  it. 

There  is  no  telling  how  the  mind  of  a  boy 
will  work.  A  lad  of  thirteen  was  accused 
of  stealing  ten  dollars  from  the  teacher's 
desk  in  school.  He  stoutly  denied  it,  and  a 
long  and  careful  search  failed  to  discover  the 
money.  But  it  did  discover  quite  a  collection 
of  cheap,  trashy  literature  in  the  boy's  posses- 
sion. One  of  the  books  described  how  a 
thief  concealed  a  valuable  gem  by  dropping 
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it  into  a  hole  made  by  tearing  off  a  trouser  their  special  amusement;  so  they  set  to  work 

button.     This  tale  furnished  the  clue  to  the  to   remedy   this  omission.     They   picked   out 

lost    money,    and    it    was    discovered    folded  a  very  handsome,  polished  floor,  set  a  couple 

very  small  and  tucked  in  beneath  a  loosened  of  bricks  on  it,  and  built  a  roaring  fire.     The 

button  on  the  waistband  of  the  boy's  trousers,  owner  arrived  when  the  floor  was  just  nicely 

Perhaps  this  study  of  psychology  is  the  most  scorched.     He  brought  them  into  court  in  a 

interesting  part  of  our  day's  work.     We  find  hurry,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  a 

in  a  certain  class  of  children  a  very  decided  sentence   to    the   reform   school.     They   were 

idea  that  education  is  not  much  good  because  all    "first    offenders,"    and    we    argued    for 

it   does   not   earn   anything.     A   boy   of   this  hours  with  that  owner  before  we  persuaded 

sort,  who  persistently  played  truant,  we  found  him  that  he  would  be  doing  both  the  boys 

one    day    in    the    company  of    a    cow    down  and    himself    a    great    injustice    by    insisting. 

by    the  river   in   the   country.     He   reasoned  He  finally  yielded.     A  year  later,  a  "gang" 

logically  and  at  great  length  that  he  had  to  partially    wrecked    another    of    his   buildings, 

help  earn  a  living  for  the  family,  that  he  was  and  he  called  on  those  three  boys  to  find  the 

not  playing  truant,  and  that  going  to  school  "gang"   for  him.     They  did  it  willingly;  so 

"Don't    earn    nuthin'    anyhow,    and    tendin'  his  "bread  upon  the  waters"  came  back  to 

cows  earns  sumthin'."     We  found  some  sew-  him. 

ing  for  the  mother  to  do  at  home,  and  "Billy"  I   suppose   that   in   every   town   there   is   a 

was  sent  back  to  school  where  at  least  it  would  "Sleepy    Hollow"    or    a    "Happy    Hollow." 

"learn   him   sumthin',"    if  it  did  not  imme-  In    my    "Happy    Hollow"    there    are    many 

diately  "earn  him  nuthin'."  little  children  neglected  by  their  mothers  and 

In  the  thousand  cases  of  truancy  that  crowd  not  provided  for  by  their  fathers.     One  little 

the  cour|;s,  we  find  a  large  percentage  really  girl,   when  I  asked  her  how  things  were  at 

due  to  physical  trouble  with  eyes,  ears,  throat,  her   house,   said: 

and  spine.     The  girls  frequently  have  enlarged  "  Oh,  we  live  in  Happy  Hollow,  and  you 

tonsils,    adenoids,    defective    vision,    and    im-  know  all  our  fathers  get  drunk  down  there, 

perfect  hearing,   and  school  life  under  these  and  nobody  ha.s  any  shoes." 

inflictions  is  indeed  hard  to  bear.     Many  of  Yet,  when  we  come  to  take  some  of  these 

the  girls,  too,  are  compelled  to  carry  children  neglected   children   away  from   their  parents, 

in  their  idle  hours,  to  run  hard  errands,  carry  we  encounter  sometimes  the  best  of  human 

water  for  the  washtub,  and  to  do  many  other  characteristics  in  the  most  unexpected  places, 

kinds  of  manual  labor  that  are  far  too  heavy  A  little  bit  of  a  boy,   taken  away  from  his 

for  them.     A  part  of  this  big,  practical,  every-  mother  because  she  was  leading  a  wretched, 

day  problem  we  can   meet  and  conquer,  but  immoral   life,  and   given   into    the   charge  of 

time    and    the    slow    advance    of    civilization  foster-parents,   kept  repeating  over  and  over 

alone  can  really  cure  the  fundamental   evils  again    the    very    simple    cry:     "I    want    my 

of  society — if ,  indeed,  they  ever  can  be  cured,  mammy."     His   mother,    the   derelict   of   the 

It  is  a  hard  task  and  an  uncongenial  one  street,  could  not  speak  for  her  sobs;  yet  even 

to  try  to  eradicate  the  spirit  of  mischief  from  then  we  could  not  g^t  her  to  promise  to  give 

the  growing  boy.     I  do  not  think  it  can  be  up  her  way  of  living,  so  we  had  to  let  the  little 

done;    and,  though   professionally  I   have   to  fellow  go  with  his  new  parents. 

hide  the  feeling,  I  hope  it  never  will  be  done,  A    little    boy    and    his    sister,    brought    up 

for  a  boy  without  the  spirit  of  mischief  in  him  from  "Happy  Hollow"  by  the  police,  listened 

is  a  pretty  dead  character.     It  is  only  when  while  their  mother  was  sent  to  the  workhouse 

in  this  spirit  of  mischief  they  step  beyond  the  and   while   they   themselves   were   committed 

line  where  mischief  ends  and  malice  begins  to    the  county    children's   home.      The   poor 

that  we,   of  the  children's  court,   can  really  little   wizened   face   of   the   ten-year-old   boy 

frown.  wore  a  look  of  terror,  as  he  realized  that  the 

We  found  three  boys  who  got  into  a  pretty  sentence    meant    separation    from    the    only 

pickle  one  Sunday  afternoon  and  who  were  things  he  had,  his  mother  and  his  home,  but 

only  saved  because  the  court  had  learned  to  the  girl,  one  arm  around  her  doll  and  the  other 

temper  justice  with  good  nature.     They  had  around  the  boy,   met  the  situation  with  the 

found  their  way  into  a  half-finished  dwelling,  philosophical  remark: 

and  had  found  there  no  provision  made  for  "Don't  cry,  brother,  God  ain't  dead  yet.'' 
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I  remember  another  child  of  eleven  whose  a  warning.     Only,   when  he  left  the  bench, 

father  had  gone  to   the  "pen"  for   stealing,  he  said  to  his  probation  officer:  "Look  out 

and  whose  mother  had  cut  the  family  adrift  for  those  kids." 

and  left  them  to  shift  for  themselves.   Brought         In  this  article  I   have  not   said   anything 

up  before  the  court,  he  put  the  situation  quite  about  the  system  under  which  we   carry   on 

succinctly  when  he  said:  the  probation   work.      I    have   merely   given 

"Mammy  went  away  when  I  wore  petti-  a  few  representative  cases  of  its  activity.     I 

coats,  and  I  've  been  'batchin'  it  ever  since."  have    said    nothing    of    the    good-for-nothing 

This  past  year  or  so  has  brought  us  more  fathers  who  are  put  into  the  work-house,  and 
than  the  usual  number  of  cases  of  real  desti-  whose  labor  gives  their  families  $2.80  a  week, 
tution.  I  think  that  if  I  could  stop  long  We  have  girls  who,  after  a  year  on  proba- 
enough  to  think  over  and  write  down  the  tion  and  in  attendance  at  our  classes,  can 
cases  of  real  misery  with  which  I  have  come  cook  and  keep  house  very  nicely.  The  girls 
in  close,  personal  contact  in  the  past  twelve  are  taught  to  darn  and  mend  their  own  clothes 
months,  I  should  become  a  confirmed  pessimist,  and  to  make  things  for  other  folks.  I  have 
and  declare,  with  the  socialists,  "that  the  said  nothing  of  the  city  map,  upon  which 
bread  is  stolen  from  the  hands  of  God's  chil-  every  case  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  indicated 
dren  by  the  system  under  which  we  live."  by  means  of  a  colored  pin.  We  watch  this 
One  day,  five  boys,  all  under  thirteen  and  all  map  very  carefully.  If  black  pins  (indica- 
of  them  showing  too  plainly  the  stress  of  hard  ting  truancy)  increase  in  one  section  unreason- 
times  and  lack  of  food,  stood  up  before  our  ably  fast,  we  can  see  it  at  once,  and  then 
court  for  judgment.  Five  mothers  acknowl-  begins  the  hunt  for  the  cause.  It  is  often 
edged  that  they  had  sent  the  boys  to  steal,  found  to  be  a  boy  paroled  from  the  reform 
One  of  them  was  the  advocate  for  all,  and  he  school,  a  boy  out  of  work,  or  a  pupil  who  has 
put  his  case  plainly  to  the  judge:  been  expelled  from  some  other  school  district. 

"Mister,  I  just  had  to  get  the  coal  off  the  If   white   pins    (indicating   stealing)    increase 

tracks;  we  did  n't  have  no  money  and  we  was  about  one  section,  it  means  a  hunt  for  some 

cold."  adult  who  is  usually  found  to  be  at  the  bottom 

Little  that  boy  knew  or  cared  for  the  city  of  it  —  an  ex-convict,  a  father  too  lazy  to  work, 

ordinance    that   made    him    a    trespasser    on  but  willing  to  employ  boys  to  steal  coal,   a 

railroad  property,  and  the  judge  — right  or  junk  man,  or  a  second-goods  man. 
wrong  —  looking    in    the    anxious    faces    of         These   things,   the   methods  by   which   the 

the  women,   and  the  poor,   peaked  faces  of  results  are  achieved,  and  what  the  results  are, 

the  criminals  before  him,  let  them   go  with  will  be  told  in  a  subsequent  article. 
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THE  RESULTS  OF  TURNING  BENEVOLENCE  INTO  SCIENTIFIC  CHANNELS 

BY 

WILLIAM  H.  ALLEN 

(director   of  the   bureau   of  municipal  research   of  new  YORK) 

FOR  the  last  seven  years,   the    average  necessary  is  undertaken,  and  what  proportion 

of  public  gifts  has  been    more    than  of   work  necessary  is   done.     Benevolence  is 

100    million    dollars    a    year.      It     is  inefficient,  often  harmful,  because  only  a  frac- 

time   for   both   the   givers   and   recipients   of  tion   of   the    work   necessary   is   undertaken, 

this  huge  benevolent  fund  to  make  sure  that  Even    Mr.  Rockefeller  in  a  recent  article  in 

it  is  used  to  further  human  progress  in  the  The  World's  Work,  urging  expenditure  that 

most  efficient  way.     To  judge  private  giving,  should    "go  as  far   as  possible  and  be  used 

it  is  essential  to  know  what  proportion  of  work  with  the  greatest  intelligence,"  says: 
undertaken  is  done,  what  proportion  of  work         "We    must    always   remember    that    there 
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is  not  money  enough  for  the  work  of  human  Ten  years  ago,  it  would  not  have  been  at  all 

uplift,  and  that  there  never  can  be."  extreme  to  say  that  there  was  not  money  enough 

One    hundred    years    ago,    it    would    have  to  prevent  the  death  of  one  baby  in  four  or  one 

seemed  conservative  to  say  that  there  was  not  baby   in   six   from   summer   heat.     Had   not 

and  never  could  be  enough  money  to  abolish  infant  mortality  always  risen  with  the  summer 

small-pox,  yellow  fever,  typhoid,  or  diphtheria,  temperature?     Could    man    keep    the    earth 

Had  human  uplift  been  confined  to  private  from  approaching  the  sun  ?    Must  not  infants, 

gifts,  to  ice-baths  in  private  or  public  hospitals,  therefore,  continue  to  die  by  thousands  during 

to  vaccination  at  private  or  church  dispensaries,  July,  August,  and  September?    To-day,  due 

to  hospital  treatment  or  higher  education,  all  in  part  to  a  relatively  small  amount  of  money 

the  money-kings  in  America  could  never  have  given    by    Mr.    Rockefeller    for    educational 

stamped  out  these  dread  scourges.     Yet  small-  work  among  the  tenements,  New  York  City 

pox  is  gone.     Even  Cuba  has  almost  forgotten  is  showing  mothers  that  it  is  uncleanliness,  not 

its  fear  of  yellow  fever.     Diphtheria  is  under  heat,  that  kills  babies,  and  that  they,  in  their 

control  and  fast  disappearing,  while  typhoid  own  homes,  with  their  own  utensils,  can  save 

threatens  to  become  a  specialty  of  Pennsyl-  their  babies  if  they  will  give  them  clean  air, 

vania.     And  these  results  were  accomplished  clean    milk,    and    clean    bodies.     We    know 

by  getting  governments  to  do  their  jobs  well  —  positively  that  the  amounts  of  money  which 

not  by  private  people  trying  to  do  the  govern-  health-boards  need  to  spend  to  keep  babies 

ments'  work.  alive  are  much  smaller  than  tjie  funeral  bills 

Twenty  years  ago,  conservative  scientists  of  babies  who  die  from  intestinal  diseases, 
would  still  have  said  that  there  was  not  money  From  time  immemorial,  mothers  have  been 
enough,  and  never  would  be  money  enough,  ignorant  about  the  care  of  themselves  prior 
to  free  humanity  from  tuberculosis.  Yet  at  to  their  babies'  birth  and  about  the  care  of 
the  recent  international  congress  held  at  their  babies  during  the  first  months.  A  retired 
Washington,  the  Director  of  the  Phipps  Insti-  merchant  living  near  New  York,  distressed  by 
tute  for  Prevention  and  Study  of  Tuberculosis  newspaper  stories  regarding  high  infant  mor- 
prophesied  that  in  fifteen  years  new  cases  tality,  asked  a  number  of  philanthropic  agencies 
would  be  as  rare  as  small-pox.  Later,  an  what  it  would  cost  to  teach  needy  mothers  to 
eminent  writer  on  health  topics.  Dr.  Woods  save  their  babies.  The  venerable  and  revered 
Hutchinson,  presented  to  an  audience  at  the  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi,  dean  of  the  medical 
New  York  exhibit  a  plan  by  which  new  infec-  profession,  wrote  that  no  impossible  sum  would 
tion  from  tuberculosis  could  be  made  impos-  be  required.  The  result  of  this  merchant's 
sible  within  New  York  City  by  a  gross  expendi-  study  has  been  the  establishment  of  the 
ture  of  only  sixteen  million  dollars — by  Caroline  Rest  Educational  Fund,  which  main- 
accident  the  very  amount  that  New  York  City  tains  a  country  home  among  the  hills  of 
is  estimated  to  contribute  to  uplift  work  every  Hartsdale,  N.  Y.,  to  receive  mothers  con- 
year.  This  radical  change  in  the  size  of  the  valescing  from  maternity  wards  in  the  hospitals 
white  plague  spectre  has  resulted  from  the  or  midwife  care  in  tenement  homes,  plus 
expenditure  of  money  —  an  infinitesimal  home-to-home  nurse-teachers  in  the  city, 
amount  of  money,  too,  when  we  consider  the  Results  were  prompt  and  public  interest 
loss  of  life  and  energy  resulting  each  year  from  responsive.  New  York  City's  health  depart- 
this  preventable  disease.  Almost  every  state  ment  reorganized  its  summer  visiting  and,  in 
has  its  national  and  local  committees;  the  1908,  sent  nurses  to  the  homes  of  mothers  to 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  finances  an  itinerant  insure  instruction  promptly  after  birth.  It 
school  through  the  rural  districts  of  New  York;  is  now  a  part  of  the  plan  of  that  city's  Bureau 
and  treatment  and  education  have  been  sys-  of  Child  Hygiene,  under  Dr.  Josephine  Baker, 
tematized  in  many  cities  following  an  example  set  to  have  all  homes  visited  as  soon  as  the  notice 
by  New  York's  Charity  Organization  Society,  of  birth  is  received  at  health  headquarters. 
These  advances  would  have  come  sometime;  The  money  required  to  do  this,  and  to  examine 
but  that  a  nation  has  been  so  promptly  for  physical  defects  all  school  children  and 
reeducated  is  due  largely  to  cooperation  at  all  applicants  for  work  certificates,  as  well 
critical  times  from  Mr.  Rockefeller's  committee  as  to  show  parents  why  defects  should  be 
on  benefactions  and  other  benevolent  con-  removed,  is  but  a  trifle  more  than  was  being 
tributors  of  large  amounts.  spent   before    these    ends   were    sought,    and 
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actually   less    than   one-sixth    of    the    present  York  City  which  promise  city  government  for 

income    of    the    General    Education    Board,  the  interest  of  all  the  governed,  based  upon 

Thus,  both  the  attitude  and  the  official  habit  the  knowledge  of  all  as  to  official  acts  and 

of  a  city  of  four  million  people  have  been  community  needs  not  met.     Less  than  830,000 

changed   by   the   expenditure   of   less   money  was  spent  in  1908  in  securing  for  four  million 

than  any  one  of  a  number  of  institutions  spends  people  the  beginnings  of  a  method  of  recording 

annually  for  taking  care  of  babies   who   have  work  done  when  done,  and  money  spent  when 

been    neglected.  spent,  which  will  henceforth  make  inefficiency 

While  many  of  us  still  harbor  the  delusion  harder  than  efficiency,   and  corruption   more 

that  a  certain  proportion  of  boys  and  girls  difficult   than   honesty.     Students   of   govern- 

are  predestined  to  a  criminal  career,  all  around  ment,  observing  this  work,  prophesy  that  the 

us  are  convincing  proofs  that  here  again  the  extension  of  similar  principles  to  local,  state, 

expenditure  of  a  slight  amount  of  money  will  and  national   government,  will  sepd  political 

suffice  for  the  uplift  work  which  our  knowledge  inefficiency    after    small-pox,    yellow     fever, 

shows  to  be  necessary.     So  long  as  juvenile  cerebro-spinal   meningitis,  and  other  diseases 

crime  was  traced  to  great-grandfathers  or  to  that    could    not    survive    the    administrative 

defects  in  faces  and  hands,  it  was,  indeed,  a  application  of  knowledge, 

hopeless  task  to  try  to  decrease  crime.     There-  The  foregoing  illustrations  show  that,  while 

fore,  philanthropists  contented  themselves  with  there  is  not  money  enough  to  do  the  world's 

efforts  to  bail  out  a  sinking  boat.     The  expendi-  uplift  work  if  we  go  about  it  in  the  wrong  way, 

ture  of  but  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  several  there  is  money  to  spare  if  we  go  about  that 

of    our    cities    has     obtained     results    which  uplift   work   in   the   right   way.     The   money 

promise   a   progressive   reduction   of   juvenile  now  being  spent  by  charitable  institutions  in 

crime  until  it  will  be  as  hard  to  find  typical  doing  things  that  ought  not  to  be  done  would 

cases  for  laboratory  purposes  as  it  is  now  to  more  than  suffice  to  set  in  motion,  and  keep  in 

find  small-pox  and  typhoid  fever.  motion,  educational  forces  to  secure  the  spend- 

Millions  could  not  have  stopped  premature  ing  of  vastly  greater  sums  in  doing  the  right 

and  unhygienic    child    labor    had    legal    pro-  things  efficiently.     Our  money  will  surely  run 

tection  been  continued  for  such  employment,  out  if  we  deal  with  results,  not  causes;  if  we 

The  fight  against  such  employment  is  almost  confine    our    attention    to    cure,    and    neglect 

won,  and  by  an  aggregate  expenditure  of  less  prevention.     The    money    now    being    spent 

money  than  any  one  of  fifty  institutions  of  upon   charity   and   education   fails   to   do   all 

higher  learning  has  received  during  the  prog-  the  uplift  work  that  our  present  information 

ress  of  that  fight.  shows   to   be   necessary   because   our   philan- 

Unsanitary,       disease-breeding      tenements  thropists    try    to    work    in   practical   isolation 

would   never   have   disappeared    had    private  without    the     cooperation    of     governmental 

philanthropy  been  content  with  ''model  tene-  agencies.      In  each  of  the  illustrations  above 

ments."     The  money  required  to  bring  about  cited,  the  secret  of  success   has  been,   not   in 

New    York    City's    tenement-house    law    and  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  not  in  the  teaching 

tenement-house  department,  which    affect  100  of  it  by  higher  or  professional  institutions  of 

per  cent,  of  New  York's  tenements,  was  less  learning,    but    in    the    administrative    use    of 

than  the  annual  expenditures  of  any  one  of  truth  by  organized  society,  working  through 

several  relief  societies  in  New  York  City  to  governmental  machinery.     Necessary,  human 

care  for  mothers  and  children  made  sick  by  uplift  work  will  never  be  done  if  philanthropy 

unsanitary  homes.  keeps  on  trying  to  take  the  place  of  efficient 

Spending     the     fortunes     of     a     hundred  government.     On  the  other  hand,  whether  our 

millionaires  on  higher  education,  on  the  teach-  immediate    interest    be    insanity,    alcoholism, 

ing  of  ethics  and  political  science,  or  on  moral  physical    defects    of    school    children,    com- 

suasion,  could  never  alone  give  good  govern-  municable  diseases,  or  ignorance,  there  is  a 

ment  to  American  cities.     By  spending  less  cheap  way  of  gaining  our  heart's  desire  if  we 

than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  learn  to  use  even  a  small  part  of  the  annual 

during  three  years,   in  cooperation  with  city  gifts   to   private   philanthropy   for   harnessing 

officials  who,  in  that  same  time,  spent  more  our  municipalities,  our  states,  and  our  nation, 

than  600  million  dollars,  the  Bureau  of  Muni-  to  a  programme  for  getting  done  what  every- 

cipal  Research  has  secured  changes  in  New  body  sees  ought  to  be  done. 
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?rbe  fIDarcb  of  Evente 


MR.  TAFT  committed  himself  explicitly 
to  ''the  Roosevelt  policies,"  not  as  a 
bid  for  votes,  but  because  the  platform  on 
which  he  was  elected  commends  them  and 
because  he  believes  in  them  and  helped  to 
make  them;  and  he  has  expressed  himself  as 
emphatically  since  the  election  as  before. 

There  could,  therefore,  be  no  sillier  rumors 
to  enliven  a  dull  newspaper  season  than  the 
reports  which  were  put  out  that  he  cared  little 
for  the  conservation  of  our  resources,  and 
that  violations  of  the  anti-trust  and  interstate 
commerce  acts  would  go  unpunished. 

Sermons  on  civic  righteousness  come  less 
frequently  from  high  places,  there  is  less  noise 
about  malefactors,  and  the  wheels  of  govern- 
ment run  with  less  clatter  and  bang  than  they 
ran  a  little  while  ago.  But  men  and  journal- 
ists are  fooling  themselves  if  they  think  that 
we  have  come  into  a  period  of  unobserving 
routine.  For  instance,  the  President  author- 
ized the  emphatic  statement  that  he  is  in  most 
hearty  accord  with  the  whole  group  of  activities 
classed  under  conservation;  and  the  Attorney- 
General's  office  is  as  active  as  it  is  noiseless. 
The  same  plan  will  be  followed  by  getting 
first-hand  information  by  a  traveling  cabinet. 
The  Secretary  of  War  had  hardly  become 
accustomed  to  his  seat  before  he  made  a 
journey  to  Panama,  and  the  President  himself 
has  made  arrangements  to  go  during  the  first 
year  of  his  administration  to  every  part  of  the 
country. 

The  White  House  is  a  centre  of  activity 
yet  —  of  very  great  activity  —  and  of  thorough 
work. 


THE  ENTRENCHMENTS  OF  PRIVILEGE 

AN  EFFECTIVE  opposition  by  the  stand- 
pat  Republican  party  to  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill  may  or  may  not  come  out  of  the 
senatorial  tariff  struggle;  but,  if  any  effective 
opposition  come  at  all  at  any  early  time,  this 
will  be  its  provocation. 

Revising  the  tariff  upward  is  like  reforming 
a  man  into  drunkenness,  and  increasing  the 
duties  is  a  kind  of  intoxication.  For  it  means 
the  strengthening  of  privilege.  And,  when 
the  people  take  the  notion  to  wake  up  to  this 
fact,  something  will  happen  in  politics. 

There  are  several  clear  propositions  and 
several  misleading  propositions  put  forth  in 
the  current  discussion.  The  President  made 
a  perfectly  clear  proposition  —  let  us  put  on 
duties  equal  to  the  differences  between  the 
labor-cost  of  manufactures  abroad  and  manu- 
factures here.  This  difference  may  not  always 
be  easy  to  compute;  but  the  principle  of  the 
attempted  computation  is  plain.  Another 
clear  proposition  is  to  put  low  duties  or  none 
on  necessities  and  to  put  high  duties  on  luxuries. 
The  line  that  divides  necessities  from  luxuries 
is  not  easy  to  follow.  But  this  principle  is 
clear,  and  an  honest  effort  could  be  made  to  fol- 
low it.  By  either  of  these  principles,  a  generally 
satisfactory  tariff  bill  could  have  been  framed. 

But  to  raise  duties  at  the  wish  of  their 
beneficiaries  is  an  insult  to  the  consumer  and 
not  fair  to  all  manufacturers.  It  is  the  straight 
road  to  an  income  tax  and  some  day  toward  a 
sweeping  reduction  of  duties.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  easiest  way  out  —  to  get  worse  before  we 
take  the  trouble  to  get  better. 
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SIR   JOHN   TENNIEL 

FOR    FIFTY    YEARS    THE    CARTOONIST    FOR    "  PUNCH."       NOW    IN    HIS    NINETIETH    YEAR 


BEFORE    AND    AFTER    THE    BUILDING    OF    THE    PATHFINDER    DAM 


TO    STORE    THK    FLOOD    WATER    OF    THK    NORTH    PfATTK 
ITS    FLOW    TO    USKFUL    PURPOSI.S.       THE    DAM    WAS    iiUn.l 


RIVKR     TN     A     GREAT    ARTTFICL\L    LAKE     AND     RF/iTrr.ATE 
BY    THE    KECI.AMATION    SERVICE    AND    COST    $1,200,000 


O.  HENRY 

MR.    SIDNEY    PORTER,    THE    AUTHOR    OF    "  ROADS    OF    DESTINY  " 


[See  page  It724\ 


PASSED  ASSISTANT  SURGEON  RUPERT  BLUE 

WHO    RID   SAN    FRANCISCO    OF   THE    PLAGUE 


[See  "  J'/tt:  March  o/  Lvents"\ 
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AN  ITINERANT  PRESIDENT 

PRESIDENT  TAFT'S  reported  plan, 
or  wish,  to  make  a  journey  this  sum- 
mer to  the  Northwest  and  to  Alaska,  and  to 
come  back  through  the  Southern  states  meets 
the  hearty  approval  of  the  people,  especially 
of  the  states  on  the  route.  Such  a  journey  is  as 
instructive  to  a  President  as  to  any  other  man. 
Journeys  by  the  President  and  by  members 
of  the  Cabinet  are  necessary  to  give  them  the 
closest  contact  with  the  people  and  the  most 
accurate  information  of  the  Government's 
activities  and  opportunities;  for  much  of  the 
information  that  reaches  them  in  Washington 
is  one-sided,  to  say  the  best  for  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  too,  the  people  understand  an 
Administration  and  its  aims  and  tempera- 
ment better  by  seeing  and  hearing  the  mem- 
bers of  it. 

Yet,  whenever  a  President  goes  on  such  a 
journey,  there  are  two  reasons  for  embarrass- 
ment. The  cry  always  goes  up  that  he  is 
electioneering;  and,  more  serious  yet,  there  is 
almost  always  criticism  of  his  expenses. 
Hitherto  there  has  been  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000  a  year  to  pay  the  President's  travel- 
ing expenses.  But,  when  his  salary  was 
increased  from  $50,000  to  $75,000,  this  appro- 
priation was  discontinued.  Mr.  Taft,  there- 
fore, must  pay  his  own  expenses  unless  a 
special  appropriation  is  made.  And  gen- 
erally, Congress,  which  spends  160  milHons  on 
pensions  without  a  squirm,  makes  serious 
criticism  of  any  presidential  expense. 

This  is  humiliating  beyond  expression. 
When  the  people  elect  a  man  President,  they 
pay  him  the  greatest  possible  honor  and  express 
the  greatest  possible  confidence  in  him.  To 
him  they  entrust  one  of  the  three  great  coordi- 
nate branches  of  the  government.  He  stands  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  whole  Supreme  Court, 
and  as  both  branches  of  Congress.  He  is,  in 
fact,  the  only  individual  in  whom  the  whole 
people  have  expressed  their  highest  confidence. 

A  decent  sense  of  dignity,  therefore,  requires 
that  the  President  should  go  where  he  pleases 
or  do  what  he  pleases  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  as  he  sees  it,  and  not  have  to  think  for  a 
moment  of  personal  expenses  nor  have  to  con- 
sult anybody  about  them.  We  have  many 
fiddling,  petty  pieces  of  bad  pubhc  m?mners 
because  any  Representative  from  any  back- 
woods district  may  win  praise  by  crying 
"economy"  to  his  henchmen  about  a  Presi- 
dent's railroad  fare. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  OFFICE-SEEKERS 

INTERESTING  side-lights  on  President 
Taft's  method  of  work  are  thrown  by 
little  stories  that  you  hear  in  Washington  — 
stories  that  are  nearly  authentic  enough  to  be 
true  in  all  essential  ways. 

For  instance,  a  Federal  judge  is  to  be 
appointed.  There  are  many  men  mentioned 
for  the  place  and  many  delegations  of  their 
friends  go  to  Washington.  The  President 
hears  them  and,  in  turn,  questions  them  with 
surprising  thoroughness.  "  What  kind  of  cases 
has  Mr.  So-and-So  most  often  tried  ?  "  "  What 
do  you  suppose  he  has  earned  as  a  practising 
lawyer?"  And,  when  he  discovered  that  one 
candidate  had  been  a  Populist,  he  is  said  to 
have  remarked  that  he  was  looking  for  a  judge; 
and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  that  man's 
chances.  When  his  inquiries  brought  out  a 
cowardly,  partisan  effort  in  a  state  legislature, 
years  ago,  to  bring  dishonor  on  the  judiciary, 
he  asked  whether  any  of  the  candidates  for 
appointment  took  part  in  that  performance. 
In  this  persistent  way,  every  man's  record  is 
searched.  And  this  patient  investigator  will 
not  be  hurried.  He  smilingly  waits  till  the 
whole  truth  comes  out. 

And  while  he  is  getting  facts,  he  encourages 
the  candidates  to  come  and  see  him.  One 
man  of  learning  and  of  good  local  repute  is 
said  to  make  such  an  unimpressive  appearance 
that  his  friends  lost  hope  as  soon  as  he  was 
called  to  Washington.  Somehow  the  idea 
got  abroad  —  nobody  knows  just  how  —  that 
a  judge,  in  Mr.  Taft's  opinion,  ought  to  be  a 
man  of  at  least  the  normal  dignity  in 
appearance. 

All  the  while  the  President  has  said  little 
and  that  little  always  courteously  and  often 
jocularly;  but  no  number,  nor  size,  nor  ear- 
nestness of  delegations  has  hurried  him.  The 
more  that  came,  the  more  he  learned.  Such 
a  method  and  temper  and  temperament  mean 
quiet,  but  not  inactivity.  It  is,  in  fact,  rather 
a  serious  and  sometimes  an  embarrassing 
business  to  seek  office  under  such  conditions. 

THE  BOOKS   IN   THE  PRESIDENT'S  OFFICE 

IN  PRESIDENT  TAFT'S  private  office, 
according  to  newspaper  reports,  there 
are  three  big  bookcases  filled  w^ith  law  books. 
And  it  is  law  that  is  the  chief  care  and  the  main 
stimulus  of  the  activities  of  the  new  administra- 
tion. In  the  Cabinet  the  main  subject  of 
discussion  is  the  anti-trust  law,   and  how  it 
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may  be  amended  and  enforced.  There  is  no 
disposition  to  make  it  a  dead  letter,  or  so  to 
amend  it  as  to  let  the  guilty  individuals  or 
corporations  escape  for  the  sake  of  the  innocent 
or  for  the  sake  of  business.  In  fact,  unless  all 
reports  be  wrong,  the  intention  of  the  Adminis- 
tration is  to  amend  the  law  so  that  the  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty  may  be  quicker,  sterner,  and 
more  certain  than  it  is  under  the  Sherman  Law 
as  it  exists  to-day.  At  the  same  time,  the 
restrictions  upon  legitimate  industry  and  enter- 
prise must  be  removed. 

THE   CASE  AGAINST  THE  SUGAR  COMPANY 

THE  Government  has  collected  $2,000,000 
from  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany for  falsification  of  weights  at  the  custom- 
house, and  this  case  throws  interesting  light 
upon  the  progress  of  this  large  corporation 
from  the  closed  habit  to  the  open.  The  facts 
of  the  case  are: 

(i)  The  falsification  is  admitted. 

(2)  The  executive  officers  and  directors 
of  the  company  have  testified  under  oath  that 
they  were  not  aware  of  these  fraudulent  prac- 
tices. It  seems  almost  as  incredible  that  men 
of  this  position  would  put  themselves  in 
jeopardy  of  jail  at  the  mercy  of,  not  one,  but 
a  number  of  forty-dollar-a-month  weighers, 
as  that  such  extensive  frauds  could  be  carried 
on  without  the  knowledge  of  responsible  offi- 
cials. So  far,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that 
anybody  ''higher  up"  than  the  dock  superin- 
tendent did  know.  But  Attorney- General 
Wickersham  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"This  settlement  in  no  wise  affects  the 
criminal  prosecutions  of  the  individuals  who 
are  responsible  for  the  perpetration  of  these 
frauds,  and  such  prosecutions  will  be  pressed 
to  a  finish  by  the  Government." 

(3)  The  total  dues  paid  during  the  period 
covered  were  more  than  334  millions  of  dollars, 
so  the  amount  in  question  was  less  than  i  per 
cent.  —  and  there  is  always  a  small  percent- 
age in  favor  of  the  company  between  the  city 
weighers'  record  and  that  of  the  Government, 
because  of  the  methods  of  weighing.  More- 
over, the  total  receipts  include  millions  upon 
millions  of  pounds  of  free  sugar,  so  the  quoted 
comparisons  did  not  appear  upon  the  com- 
pany's records,  fac-similed  in  the  press,  but 
only  came  to  light  (the  Sugar  Company  claims) 
when  the  dock  superintendent's  books  were 
examined  at  his  trial. 

(4)  The  company's  lawyers  advised  compro- 


mise on  the  basis  of  two  millions,  because  the 
Government  made  forfeiture  claims  bringing 
the  total  amount  up  to  nine  millions. 

(5)  The  management  of  the  company, 
which  has  been  changed  since  the  stealing 
stopped,  did  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  all  its  books  papers,  and  records, 
and  offered  to  cooperate  in  bringing  out 
the  facts. 

So  the  fair  statement  against  the  officials  of 
the  Sugar  Company  from  1894  to  1907  seems 
to  be  "not  yet  proven."  But,  even  taking 
this  dispassionately,  it  is  suggestive  to  consider 
how  far  this  company  still  is  (despite  its 
improvement  in  frankness  of  late  years)  from 
developing  the  kind  of  corporation  conscience 
which  the  public  is  going  to  demand  from  all 
great  combinations  in  the  future. 

It  was  admitted  that  there  was  systematic 
stealing.  Suppose  these  pilferings  had  resulted 
in  a  loss  of  two  million  dollars  to  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  would  it  have  stopped 
at  offering  to  cooperate  with  the  prosecuting 
attorneys?  Common  business  procedure 
would  have  brought  about  an  investigation  of 
its  own  which  would  have  located  and 
branded  the  guilty  parties,  in  the  company 
and  out.  The  corporation  apparently  fails 
to  recognize  that  it  has  lost  in  this  case 
something  worth  a  hundred  times  the  two- 
million-dollar  fine,  or  it  would  remove  this 
general  stigma  upon  itself  by  getting  all  the 
facts  and  publishing  them,  no  matter  who  was 
involved.  Until  this  is  done,  the  officials 
have  no  right  to  complain  if  the  public  suspects 
one  and  all,  no  matter  how  unjust  such  an 
attitude  may  be. 

PRISONER  AND  SULTAN 

HISTORY  records  few  more  dramatic 
events  than  the  fall  of  Abdul  Hamid 
II.,  the  Great  Assassin,  and  the  enthrone- 
ment of  his  brother,  the  Prisoner  of  the  Dolma 
Bagtche,  as  Mehmed  V.  Turkey  has  been 
without  anything  that  could  rightly  be  called 
government.  The  capital  of  the  empire,  the 
city  that  is  the  Rome  of  Mohammedanism  and 
yet  bears  the  name  of  a  Christian  emperor, 
has  been  a  supreme  example  of  misrule. 
Decisions  of  the  judges  have  been  for  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Property  has  been  insecure. 
For  instance,  a  widow  of  a  Pasha  had  some 
land  and  a  house  which  an  official,  one  of 
the  Sultan's  favorites,  coveted.  When  he 
offered  her  half  its  value,  she  knew  she  was 
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forced  to  accept.  To  refuse  meant  peril  to 
herself  and  her  children.  The  life  of  one 
who  incurred  the  enmity  of  an  official  or  an 
official's  friend  has  been  worthless.  Men  and 
women  have  disappeared;  and  no  one  has 
dared  even  to  ask  questions.  Crimes  of  vio- 
lence have  remained  unpunished,  and  even 
uninvestigated,  because  the  criminal  could 
take  revenge  without  hindrance  from  the  police. 
In  this  respect,  the  city  of  Constantinople  has 
been  an  epitome  of  the  empire.  The  lawless- 
ness which  has  prevailed  throughout  Turkey 
is  quite  beyond  anything  that  ever  happens  in 
America.  Some  newspapers,  in  order  to  point 
a  moral,  have  drawn  a  parallel  between  the 
massacres  in  Turkey  and  the  lynchings  in 
this  country.  The  comparison  is  grotesque; 
it  could  be  made  only  by  one  who  had  no  com- 
prehension of  the  conditions  in  the  land  of  the 
Turk.  At  the  apex  of  this  pyramid  of  sus- 
picion, treachery,  and  cruelty  has  been  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamid. 

This  is  the  man  whom  WilHam  Watson 
hailed  in  his  lines: 

"  Thou,  with  the  brightest  of  Hell's  aureoles, 
Dost  shine  supreme,  incomparably  crowned, 
Immortally,  beyond  all  mortals,  damned." 

By  the  most  astute  system  of  playing  off  the 
jealousy  of  one  individual  and  one  race  against 
others,  he  has  maintained  his  throne;  but  he 
has  lived  in  seclusion  and  dread.  For  thirty- 
three  years,  he  kept  his  brother  Rechad  a 
prisoner,  for  fear  of  his  rivalry.  Indeed,  so 
close  did  he  keep  him  in  confinement,  that 
it  was  not  generally  known  positively  whether 
that  brother  was  alive.  This  state  of  affairs 
became  intolerable,  even  to  those  who  were 
most  accustomed  to  it. 

For  many  years,  there  has  been  a  group  of 
radicals  known  as  the  Young  Turks.  In  spite 
of  perils  which  we  can  only  vaguely  imagine, 
they  have  agitated  for  reform.  Finally,  in  July 
of  last  year,  the  revolutionary  spirit  they  had 
fostered,  broke  its  bonds.  It  had  captured  the 
army  and,  by  a  remarkable,  bloodless  revo- 
lution, had  thereby  secured  the  adoption  of  a 
constitution  and  the  establishment  of  a  par- 
liament. The  people  of  Turkey,  and  espe- 
cially of  Constantinople,  were  wild  with  joy 
at  the  prospect  of  order  and  liberty.  Appar- 
ently Abdul  Hamid  acquiesced  in  what  had 
been  achieved.  Those,  however,  who  knew 
his  real  character,  looked  for  signs  of  his 
treachery.    Those  signs  appeared.    The  organ- 


ization of  the  Young  Turks,  known  as  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  made 
some  natural  mistakes.  Disaffection  showed 
itself  among  the  Turkish  soldiers,  who  are 
fanatical  Mohammedans.  The  constitution 
seemed  to  be  in  danger.  Massacres  insti- 
tuted in  the  name  of  Islam,  broke  out  in 
Tarsus,  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
Apostle  Paul;  in  Adana,  where  two  Amer- 
ican missionaries  were  killed;  and  in  other 
neighboring  portions  of  the  empire.  There 
was  but  one  man  who  could  be  the  chief  insti- 
gator of  this  attempt  at  counter-revolution  — 
the  Sultan.  Meantime,  the  Young  Turks 
who  had  established  headquarters  at  Salonika, 
assembled  their  forces  and  marched  on  Con- 
stantinople. They  moved  quietly  and  surely. 
As  late  as  the  middle  of  April,  dispatches 
were  being  sent  from  Constantinople  to  the 
effect  that  the  counter-revolution  was  really 
in  the  interest  of  constitutional  government, 
and  that  it  was  successful.  Suddenly,  the 
army  of  the  Young  Turks,  which  on  that  very 
day  was  described  in  a  dispatch  as  mythical, 
invested  the  city;  and  then,  after  a  day  of  hard 
fighting  with  the  desperate  defenders,  cap- 
tured the  Sultan's  palace.  On  Wednesday, 
April  27th,  after  receiving  from  the  Sheik  ul 
Islam,  who  is  the  Grand  Mufti,  that  is,  chief 
expounder  of  Mohammedan  law,  a  written 
decision  Qetwa)  pronouncing  Abdul  Hamid 
11.  unworthy  to  rule,  the  Parliament  deposed 
him  and  placed  in  his  stead  the  man  whom 
he  had  kept  prisoner  all  these  years,  Moham- 
med Rechad  Effendi,  now  Mehmed  V. 

TURKEY  IN  FERMENT 

THE  series  of  events  which  has  brought 
about  an  exchange  of  places  between 
a  Sultan  and  his  prisoner,  shows  how  thor- 
oughly that  nation  which  a  twelvemonth 
ago  seemed  only  a  relic  of  a  long-past  age  has 
been  leavened  with  the  spirit  of  revolt  against 
despotism.  The  result,  however,  is  not  yet 
a  new  Turkey.  The  same  people  who  were 
intimidated  subjects  of  Abdul  Hamid  11.  are 
those  who  must  form  the  material  of  a  con- 
stitutional government.  A  nation,  no  more 
than  an  individual,  can  change  its  habits  over- 
night. The  Young  Turks  have  before  them 
as  hard  a  task  as  ever  confronted  a  band  of 
patriots.  Although  Abdul  Hamid  11.  is  no 
longer  Sultan,  the  men  who,  like  him,  throve  on 
a  government  of  favoritism  and  plunder  are 
not   all   dead   or   exiled;   they   can   still  play 
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upon  the  prejudice  and  ignorance  of  a  vast 
Moslem  population.  And  they  are  not  the 
only  opponents  whom  the  Young  Turks  will 
have  to  face.  There  is  also  that  group  of 
leaders,  organized  under  the  Committee  of 
Liberal  Union,  which,  though  nominally  mod- 
erate and  professedly  loyal  to  the  constitution, 
is  virtually  obstructionist,  if  not  reac- 
tionary. Thus  the  Young  Turks  have  foes 
within  and  without  the  newly  established 
constitutional  government.  Even  among  their 
own  sympathizers  they  will  find  men  whose 
rehgious  fanaticism  will  make  the  suppression 
of  turbulence  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty. 
Besides,  the  Young  Turks  still  have  to  deal 
not  merely  with  a  tangled  national  situation  but 
with,  if  possible,  a  still  more  tangled  inter- 
national situation.  They  cannot  make  a  move 
without  running  the  danger  of  foreign  interven- 
tion and  consequent  complications  among  the 
European  Powers  of  most  serious  possibilities. 
No  one  can  foresee  the  course  of  events; 
but  anyone  can  see  that  the  process  which 
has  been  at  work  in  Turkey  has  only  begun. 
One  advantage  the  Young  Turks  plainly 
have  —  they  have  on  the  throne  a  man  who, 
because  he  has  been  a  prisoner,  has  never 
acquired  the  habits  of  the  despot.  They  can, 
therefore,  work  at  their  task  of  reconstruc- 
tion without  having  at  the  same  time  to  fortify 
themselves  against  inimical  tendencies  in 
the  monarch.  They  face,  however,  problems 
beside  w^hich  those  with  which  we  in  Amer- 
ica have  to  deal  seem  small.  We  regard  with 
great  respect  the  dimensions  of  our  race  prob- 
lem here  in  the  United  States;  but  what  is  it 
beside  the  race-religion  problem  of  Turkey? 
If  racial  antagonism  in  this  country  were  rein- 
forced by  religious  antagonism,  and  inten- 
sified, and  then  duplicated,  we  might  have  a 
problem  approaching  that  which  embroils 
Turks  and  Kurds  with  Serbs  and  Armenians. 
We  regard  with  respect  our  industrial  prob- 
lem; but  what  is  it  beside  that  of  a  nation  in 
which  conditions  of  primitive  civilization 
confront  an  outside  world  of  modern  industry  ? 
We  are  troubled  over  our  political  problems; 
but  what  are  they  beside  those  involved  in 
making  a  people  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
despotism  fit  to  rule  themselves?  We  are 
ashamed  of  our  backwardness  in  municipal 
government;  but  what  is  our  task  there  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  people  in  whose  capital  city 
there  is  no  street-cleaning  department  except 
such  as  is  supplied  by  wild  scavenger  dogs? 


The  Young  Turks  have  problems  of  these  sorts 
to  face,  and  they  are  facing  them  bravely. 
If  they  succeed,  they  will  enlarge  enormously 
the  domains  of  modern  civilization.  If  they 
should  fail,  they  could  scarcely  expect  any- 
thing less  than  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire.  Whatever  that  might  mean  to 
Europe,  with  Russia  possibly  at  the  Dardan- 
elles, to  the  Young  Turks  and  to  their  sym- 
pathizers, whose  hopes  are  now  so  high,  it 
would  be  a  tragedy.  They  need  the  moral 
support  of  all  people  who  love  liberty;  for  the 
existence  of  their  country  is  at  stake. 

THE  COMING  WATER-POWER  MONOPOLY 

ANOTHER  one  of  our  natural  resources 
—  and  not  the  least  valuable  —  is  fast 
coming  into  the  same  category  with  the  coal, 
the  oil,  and  the  steel.  Hydro-electricity  now 
furnishes  almost  one-sixth  of  the  power  used 
in  the  United  States.  Every  year  this  pro- 
portion grows.  As  coal  becomes  dearer  — 
and  scarcer  —  and  manufactures  increase, 
water-power  will  be  a  vital  necessity  to  a  great 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  its  control  will 
be  one  of  the  fundamental  sources  of  profit  that 
nothing  but  the  collapse  of  our  civilization  itself 
or  the  drying  up  of  the  streams  can  disturb. 

A  great  many  people  understand  this  situa- 
tion; among  them  men  with  enough  money 
and  energy  to  accomplish  the  consolidation  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  more  available  power 
sites  in  their  own  hands.  They  realize  that 
there  is  no  other  great  undertaking  which  is 
certain  to  be  so  profitable,  and  they  are  accord- 
ingly devoting  their  energies  to  acquiring  as 
many  power  sites  as  possible. 

If  the  American  people  are  satisfied  with 
the  present  condition  in  the  development  of 
the  other  natural  resources,  they  may  look 
with  pleasant  anticipation  upon  the  future 
water-power  situation.  Our  governing  bodies 
may  allow  the  General  Electric  and  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  companies  and  their  allied 
interests  to  form  a  water-power  trust  in  peace, 
and  then,  when  it  is  too  late,  commence  to 
harry  them  with  hostile  legislation  and  threats 
of  dissolution. 

If  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  method  of 
development  of  the  other  natural  resources, 
now  is  the  time  to  act. 

The  North  American  Conservation  Congress, 
in  its  declaration  of  principles,  says: 

"We  regard  the  monopoly  of  waters,  and 
especially     the     monopoly     of    water-power,     as 
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peculiarly  threatening.  No  rights  to  the  use  of 
water-powers  in  streams  should  hereafter  be 
granted  in  perpetuity.  Each  grant  should  be 
conditioned  upon  prompt  development,  continued 
beneficial  use,  and  the  payment  of  proper  com- 
pensation to  the  public  for  the  rights  enjoyed;  and 
it  should  be  granted  for  a  definite  period  only. 
Such  period  should  be  no  longer  than  is  required 
for  reasonable  safety  of  investment.  The  pubHc 
authority  should  retain  the  right  to  readjust  at 
stated  periods  the  compensation  to  the  public 
and  to  regulate  the  rates  charged,  to  the  end  that 
undue  profit  or  extortion  may  be  prevented." 

ANOTHER  CITY  FOR  COMMISSION  GOVERNMENT 

IN  1907,  the  various  commercial  bodies  in 
Boston,  convinced  of  its  inefficient 
government,  forced  the  Mayor  to  appoint  a 
finance  committee  to  investigate  the  govern- 
ment over  which  he  presided.  It  disclosed 
the  same  corrupt  state  that  is  periodically 
disclosed  in  most  of  our  large  cities.  Then 
it  went  one  step  further  and  drew  up  a  new 
charter  for  the  city,  designed  to  make  a  relapse 
into  the  old  condition  impossible.  This  char- 
ter is  at  this  writing  before  the  Massachusetts 
legislature. 

If  it  passes,  the  city  will  be  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  a  council  of  nine,  elected  at  large, 
so  that  ward  politics  will  be  eliminated  by  the 
abolition  of  the  wards.  The  number  of 
places  to  be  filled  at  any  municipal  election 
will  never  be  more  than  five  or  six  —  for  the 
councilmen  do  not  serve  simultaneous  terms  — 
and,  therefore,  the  voters  will  not  be  confused 
by  a  multitude  of  names.  Now  they  vote  for 
about  ninety  candidates  at  each  election. 

The  provisions  of  the  new  charter  give  the 
mayor  and  the  council  great  power,  in  the  main 
unrestricted  by  petty  provisions;  and,  by 
doing  this,  make  them  unable  to  avoid  the 
responsibility  of  the  conduct  of  the  city's 
affairs.  A  finance  committee  is  to  keep 
watch  of  the  city's  expenses,  and  a  record  of  all 
the  acts  of  the  council  and  the  mayor  is  to  be 
made  public.  This  Boston  charter  will  give 
that  city,  if  adopted,  what  is  really  a  com- 
mission form  of  government. 

II 

There  are  already  eight  cities  in  the  United 
States  which  have  adopted  government  by 
commission  —  Galveston,  Houston,  Austin, 
and  Dallas  in  Texas;  Des  Moines  in  Iowa; 
and  Chelsea,  Haverhill,  and  Gloucester  in 
Massachusetts.       President     Eliot,   who    has 


made   a    personal    study    of    this    form    of 
government,   expressed   the  following  opinion: 

''What  then  can  be  said  with  regard  to  this 
new  form  of  city  government  now  established  in 
three  states?  We  cannot  say  of  it  that  it  is  a 
proved  and  durable  success.  Texas  has  the 
longest  experience,  and  Galveston  has  the  longest 
experience  among  her  cities.  But  we  can  say  that 
so  far  the  experiment  is  universally  successful. 
We  may  say  then  that  it  is  an  interesting  experi- 
ment in  city  government,  and  encouraging  from 
this  point  of  view,  that  it  seems  to  offer  universal 
suffrage  a  good  chance  to  select  the  right  kind  of 
men  to  govern.  These  commissions  have  given 
cities  business-like  government.  I  believe  there 
is  no  exception  to  that  rule.  They  have  all  done 
that,  and  they  have  been  composed  of  American 
citizens  of  the  right  sort,  who  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  both  capable  and  honest,  and  have, 
therefore,  provided  efficient  and  honest  govern- 
ment. Can  we  see  a  reason  for  this  intelligent 
selection  of  governors  made  now  by  eight  or  nine 
American  communities,  this  selection  of  com- 
petent and  honest  servants?  I  think  I  see  this 
reason  for  the  successful  selection  —  universal 
suffrage  has  never  before  had  anything  like  so 
good  a  chance  to  elect  or  select  good  administrators. 
The  ballot  for  a  commission  is  very  short  —  only 
ten  names  on  it  as  a  rule.  Consequently,  the 
voters  can  make  an  intelligent  discrimination. 
Moreover,  the  elections  are  all  at  large,  and  ward 
elections  are  totally  eliminated.  Still,  we  can 
only  say  that  this  is  an  intelligent  and  promising 
experiment.  Cities  that  are  satisfied  with  their 
present  government  will  not  try  it;  but  any  city 
that  is  dissatisfied  with  its  present  government 
may  reasonably  try  this  new  experiment.  The 
results  of  inquiry  all  point  one  way  —  there  is 
reasonable  hope  for  the  success  of  this  experiment 
which  was  started  in  the  South." 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  UNIFORM  LEGISLATION 

A  CONFERENCE  of  the  governors  of 
New  York  and  the  neighboring  states 
has  met  in  New  York  to  consider  a  uniform 
divorce  law.  The  Southern  governors  met 
in  New  Orleans  this  spring  and  drafted  a 
uniform  child-labor  law  for  their  respective 
states.  At  the  instance  of  Governor  Guild  of 
Massachusetts,  a  conference  of  the  governors 
of  the  New  England  States  met  last  fall  to 
discuss  forestry,  fisheries,  and  automobiles  — 
all  subjects  calling  for  uniform  legislation. 
The  first  article  of  the  constitution  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  says  that  "its 
object  shall  be  to  promote  the  administration 
of  justice  and  uniformity  of  legislation  through- 
out the  Union." 
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The  agitation  for  a    ** House  of  Governors"  there  was  some  reason  for  his  doing  so,  for 

has  at  last  borne  fruit,  in  the  organization  of  freight  bound  for  the  neighboring  state  of  Vir- 

an  executive  committee   to   arrange   for    the  ginia  would  often  tarry  two  weeks  on  the  road, 

first  meeting  of  the  "house."    These  governors'  and  sometimes  it  took  a  driver  all  of  a  day 

meetings  are  to  "promote  uniform  legislation  to  deliver  his  load  at  the  freight  depot.     Then, 

on  vital  questions,  to  conserve   states'  rights,  too,  all  sorts  of  things  used  to  happen  on  the 

and  to  lessen  centralization."  road  or  at  the  depots,  and  there  were  suits  and 

The  need  for  uniform  legislation  on  many  countersuits  and  endless  currents  of  bad  Ian- 
subjects  is  an  accepted  fact.  It  has  led  guage  along  the  entire  line.  Needless  to  be 
many  people  to  advocate  the  passage  of  said,  such  a  state  of  affairs  did  not  encourage 
Federal  laws  to  accomplish  the  results  which  customers,  nor  did  it  make  life  easier  for  any- 
they  desire.     While  in  some  cases  this  may  one  concerned  in  it. 

be  necessary,  in  others  it  is  open  to  many  At  last,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
objections.  There  is  a  child-labor  problem  in  is  a  very  active  body,  took  up  the  trouble 
almost  every  part  of  the  country,  but  in  every  with  a  view  to  making  the  railroads  come  to 
part  it  takes  a  different  form  and  should  be  terms.  The  matter  was  placed  in  the  hands 
differently  dealt  with.  By  uniform  laws  for  of  the  Transportation  and  Railroads  Corn- 
several  groups  of  states,  legislation  could  be  mittee,  and  that  body  brought  together  enough 
adjusted  more  closely  to  the  needs  of  the  grievances  to  prove  that  the  place  would  be 
people  in  their  respective  sections  than  by  one  better  off  with  no  roads  at  all.  A  real 
law,  applied  to  the  whole.  For  example,  the  "scorcher"  of  a  report  was  being  planned, 
much-needed  clarification  of  the  Western  water  and  there  was  good  reason  to  look  for  one  of 
laws  would  have  no  application  in  the  East.  those  "campaigns"  that  appear  so  promising 

Even  in  cases  in  which  one  law  could  well  in  newspaper  headlines, 
apply  to  all  the  states,  it  is  not  certain  that  a  At  that  critical  juncture,  Mr.  H.  D.  W. 
Federal  statute  would  be  wise,  because  the  English,  who  was  then  president  of  the  Cham- 
Federal  Government  sees  to  the  enforcement  ber,  asked  if  anything  had  been  heard  of 
of  Federal  laws,  and  this  would  add  another  bur-  the  railroad  side  of  the  question, 
den  to  an  already  overtaxed  government.  There  "  Why,"  he  was  told,  "  those  fellows  wouldn't 
is  probably  nothing  that  would  more  appeal  even  answer  our  letters  if  we  wrote  to  them!" 
to  the  Federal  Administration  than  the  con-  "Could  you  not  hold  a  meeting  and  ask 
servation  of  States'  rights  by  efficient  state  the  freight  agents  to  come  and  tell  their  version 
administration  and  the  lessening  of  the  burden  of  the  trouble?"  persisted  Mr.  English.  "If 
on  the  Federal  Government  by  the  enactment  this  question  has  only  one  side  to  it,  then  it 
of  uniform  state  legislation.  is  unique  as  far  as  my  experience  goes." 

Finally,  the  committee  consented  to  call  the 
suggested   meeting   and   to   invite   the   agents 

EVERY    controversy    and    its     underlying  just    as    Mr.    English    had    proposed  —  not 

problem  may  be  settled  in  two    ways,  because  the  members  thought  it  would  lead 

expressive  of  diametrically  opposed  states  of  anywhere,  but  partly  because  they  respected 

mind.     There    is    the    "fight-to-finish"    spirit  the  ideas  and  methods  of  their  president,  and 

and  the  spirit  of  "come-together"  —  and  you  partly  because  their  sense  of  justice  had  been 

may  take  your  choice  —  both  have  their  uses,  appealed  to. 

When  you  choose  the  former,  you  are  always  "But  we  are  wasting  our  time,"  remarked 
supposed  to  be  "fighting  for  a  principle"  and  one  member  of  the  committee,  "for  I  '11  bet 
not  for  self  or  self-protection ;  when  you  choose  you  my  business  to  nothing  that  not  one  of 
the  latter,  somebody  will  be  sure  to  accuse  you  that  lot  shows  up." 
of  "base  compromising."  But  here  is  a 
piece  of  unrecorded  history  that  reveals  the 
relative  value  and  timeliness  of  those  spirits  On  the  afternoon  set  for  the  meeting,  Mr. 
at  the  present  stage  of  civilization.  English  dropped  casually  into  the  head- 
Up  to  last  year,  every  Pittsburgh  business  quarters  of  the  Chamber.  The  committee 
man  who  had  to  send  out  goods  in  "less-than-  was  there,  and  —  about  twenty  railroad  freight 
carload"  shipments  used  to  spend  a  large  agents  and  superintendents  of  divisions,  each 
part  of  his  time  cursing  the  railroads.     And  one  of  whom  was  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with 
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complaints  and  grievances  against  the  business  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  the  Philippines.   These 

men  of  the  city.  countries  have  more  than  one-half  the  popula- 

Those  two  bodies  of  men,  apparently  arrayed  tion  of  the  world,  and  they  form  the  great  mar- 

against  each  other  in  irreconcilable  opposition,  ket-place  for  the  goods  of  the  manufacturing 

had  it  out  for  five  hours  that  day.     Then  they  nations  of  the  West.     The  commercial  Orient 

adjourned  to  another  day  and  began  all  over  imports  $2,150,000,000  worth  of  goods  a  year, 

again.     By  the  third  day  of  joint  meeting,  they  The  United  States  furnishes  but  5  per  cent,  of 

had  calmed  down  considerably.     By  the  fourth  this  amount.  Our  insignificant  part  in  this  great 

day,  each  side  was  beginning  to  see  thattheother  business  has  led  to  many  invidious  comparisons 

side  was  not  half  as  bad  as  it  had  been  painted,  between  American  goods  and  American  meth- 

It  came  out,  for  instance,  that  the  drivers  ods,  and  the  goods  and  methods  of  England 

had  been  in  the  habit  of  dumping  their  loads  and  Germany,  and,  lately,  of  Japan, 

just  inside  the  car  doors,  even  when  the  whole  But,  although    the    statistics   do   place    the 

car  was  empty.     Then  the  next  driver  would  United   States   far   down   in   the   list   of   the 

have  to  move  in  what  had  been  left  before,  in  exporting   nations,    they   do   not   give   a   fair 

order  to  get  in  his  own  load.     The  driver  that  impression    of    our    capabihties.     The    coun- 

came  third  had  two  loads  to  move,  and  so  on,  tries    which    conspicuously    outstrip    us    are 

until  it  took  a  day  to  get  a  single  car  filled  up,  England,  Germany,  and  Japan,  and  they  are 

and  until,  toward  nightfall,  the  freight  yards  all  three  in  very  different  circumstances  from 

used  to  be  black  with  wagons  waiting  in  line  the   United   States.     England   supports   more 

to  be  unloaded.     That  system  did  not  bring  than  42,000,000  people  on  121,391  square  miles 

the  freight  earlier  to  its  point  of  destination.  of    territory.     Their    very    existence   depends 

Then  it  came  out,  too,  that  60  per  cent,  of  upon  their  ability  to  sell  their  manufactured 

the  loads  would  not  reach  the  yards  until  late  products  abroad.     Because   Germany   threat- 

in  the  afternoon;  that  much  of  the  goods  was  ens  their  overseas  trade,  the  English  talk  of 

so  poorly  boxed  or  crated  that  the  covering  war.     Germany  could  prosper  without  world- 

often  broke,   with  the  inevitable  result  of  a  wide  commercial  dominion,  but  Germany  has 

suit  against  the  road  for  loss  or  damage  of  the  decided  that  it  is  better  to  have  her  subjects 

goods.     Finally,  it  appeared  beyond  all  doubt  stay  at  home  and  manufacture  goods  for  other 

that  great  portions  of  the  freight  was  shipped  nations  to  buy  than  it  is  to  have  them  emigrate, 

without  being  addressed  at  all,  or,  at  the  best,  and  Germany  has  entered  thelists  in  competition 

with  insufficient  directions.  with  England.    Japan,  like  England,  has  more 

Fifteen  or  twenty  meetings  were  held  in  all.  people  than  can  live  on  her  land  unless  they 

When  they  were  over,  the  business  men  and  make  things  to  sell  abroad.  These  three  nations 

the  railroad  men  had  all  been  converted  to  must    export    to    live,  and    they    devote    the 

the    ''come-together"    spirit.     An    agreement  energy  of  necessity  to  their  foreign  trade. 

was  worked  out,  by  which  each  side  bound  The  United  States  has   80,000,000    people 

itself  to  do  its  share  of  the  work.     Concessions  on  3,567,563   square  miles.     A  large  foreign 

were  made  on  both  sides,  but  neither  one  of  trade  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  our  prog- 

them  had  to  sacrifice  any  one  of  its  true  rights,  ress.     As   a   rule,   it  does  not  get  the  same 

And  now  Pittsburgh  boasts  of  one  of  the  best  attention  that  it  does  in  England  and  Ger- 

freight  services  that  any  city  in  its  class  and  cir-  many,    though    in   some   instances   in   which 

cumstances  can  show.     The  business  men  have  American  manufacturers  have  made  the  effort 

not  only  become  able  to  deliver  freight  with  cer-  they   have   been   more    than   ordinarily   suc- 

tainty  and  in  reasonable  time  to  all  points  within  cessful.     American    farm    machinery,  sewing- 

their  territory,  but  they  have  obtained  special  machines,    locomotives,    and   oils,    are   found 

service    on    certain    days    to    certain    places,  doing  service  all  over  the  world. 

enabling  them  to  guarantee  "next  morning"  Though  the  statistics  do  show  that  we  are 

delivery  if  an  order  reaches  them  in  time.  laggard,   they  do  not  prove   that  we  cannot 

export  in  competition  with  other  nations  when 
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the  necessity  arises. 

THE    Bureau  of  Statistics  gives    the  fol-  -rj 
lowing   figures   of   our   trade  with  the 

Orient,  which  includes  India,  China,  Japan,  The    following    story    from    an    American 

the   Straits   Settlements,   Turkey,    Egypt,   the  consul   in    China   gives   a   good   idea   of   the 
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persistence  with  which  the  Japanese  seek  an 
outlet  for  their  goods : 

"The  item  of  'baby  organs'  enters  largely  into 
the  trade  in  musical  instruments  in  China.  With 
the  exception  of  the  talking- machine,  this  is 
practically  the  only  foreign  instrument  which  is 
being  supplied  in  any  numbers  to  the  Chinese. 
Among  those  who  have  been  reached  by  the 
missionaries  and  Christian  educators  in  the  Chinese 
schools,  where  the  missionary-educated  Chinese 
are  now  being  employed  as  teachers,  and  among 
the  missionaries  themselves,  there  is  a  large  trade 
in  baby  organs.  There  is  also  a  fair  demand 
for  larger  organs  and  for  large-size,  folding  baby 
organs  from  the  missionary  stations. 

"The  French  were  the  pioneers  in  the  organ 
trade  in  China,  but  with  the  improvement  of 
organ-building  machinery  the  United  States  soon 
became  the  leading  exporter,  first  supplanting 
the  French  and  then  defying  competition  by 
British  and  German  makes.  The  American 
organs  were  strongly  built,  neatly  made,  of  good 
tone,  and  sold  at  moderate  prices. 

"  But  the  American  trade  in  organs  has  suffered 
greatly  of  late  on  account  of  the  introduction  of 
Japanese  baby  organs  at  almost  half  the  price 
of  the  American  instruments.  The  first  Japanese 
organs  imported  were  crude,  but,  in  spite  of  this, 
their  low  cost  proved  a  strong  argument  in  their 
favor  with  the  Chinese  purchaser.  The  musical 
goods  dealers,  who  were  enjoying  a  good  trade 
in  American  organs,  soon  found  that  they  could 
not  compete  with  the  Japanese  instruments.  With 
time,  the  Japanese  were  able  to  improve  their 
organs,  and  commenced  their  introduction  into 
this  field  with  energy.  The  strongest  argument 
in  favor  of  their  instruments  was  the  low  price. 

"It  was  proposed  to  the  American  manufac- 
turers that  they  manufacture  the  parts  for  the  baby 
organs  in  the  United  States  and  send  them  to 
China,  to  be  set  up  in  the  piano  and  organ  factories 
here.  This  was  done,  and  a  material  reduction 
in  the  price  of  the  American  organ  was  made. 
The  Japanese,  however,  have  installed  in  their 
factories  the  most  improved  organ-building  ma- 
chinery to  be  had  in  the  United  States,  and 
they  are  now  sending  their  organs  into  this  market 
in  large  numbers.  Their  instruments,  while  of 
as  good  appearance  as  the  American  organs,  are 
generally  not  so  well  set  up  and  are  made  of  less 
seasoned  wood,  but  they  only  ask  half  the  price  of 
American  organs  for  their  instruments. 

''  The  difficulty  in  tuning  an  organ  is  not  as  great 
as  in  tuning  a  piano,  so  that  the  Japanese  have 
found  little  trouble  in  this  direction.  The  tuning 
is  done  by  Japanese  girls. 

"  It  is  said  that  the  foreign  importers  have  practi- 
cally given  up  bringing  in  American  organs,  either 
set  up  or  in  parts,  it  being  found  impossible  to 
compete  with  the  Japanese  article.     There  seems 


no  prospect  of  reviving  the  American  trade  or 
even  of  continuing  the  small  China-made  organ 
trade  in  face  of  the  Japanese  importations.  It 
is  certain  that  the  American  manufacturer  can- 
not cut  his  prices  50  per  cent,  to  allow  of  com- 
petition with  the  Japanese." 

THE  NEED  FOR  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

THE  Commission  on  Industrial  Educa- 
tion in  Massachusetts  conducted  an 
investigation  to  find  out  whether  the  pupils 
in  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  school 
would  appreciate  trade  training.  Nine  out 
of  ten  of  the  parents  of  children  in  Lynn, 
Springfield,  and  Worcester  who  intended 
leaving  school  at  the  end  of  this  year,  answered 
that  they  favored  the  establishment  of  a 
local  industrial  school  to  train  its  pupils  directly 
for  their  future  careers.  If  the  conditions  in 
these  selected  towns  are  representative,  the 
people  do  want  their  children  trained  for 
specific  jobs  and  not  given  merely  a  general 
education. 

The  experience  of  the  scholars  in  the  night 
classes  of  the  New  York  University  School 
of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance  bears 
out  these  parents'  behef  in  the  value  of 
training  bearing  directly  on  the  students' 
occupation.  The  members  of  the  present 
senior  class  who  were  employed  in  1906,  the 
year  that  they  entered  the  school,  were  earn- 
ing an  average  monthly  salary  of  $84.60. 
During  the  next  year,  their  average  earnings 
were  $93.40  per  month,  and,  in  1908,  after 
two  years  in  the  school,  their  earnings  had 
risen  to  $107.40  a  month  —  an  increase  of 
27.9  per  cent.  The  normal  rate  of  increase 
for  men  in  similar  situations  without  the 
special  training  was  19.4  per  cent.  More- 
over, during  the  panic,  the  salary  increase  of 
the  men  attending  the  school  maintained  its 
regular  level,  while  that  of  the  men  who  were 
not  in  the  school  fell  below  the  normal. 

MEETINGS  OF  PROGRESS 

THERE  has  been  no  parallel  in  our 
educational  history  to  the  great  meet- 
ings held  year  after  year  in  the  Southern  slates; 
for  they  are  attended  not  only  by  men  and 
women  who  are  engaged  in  school  work,  but 
by  public-spirited  people  of  all  callings. 
And  the  direction  of  educational  work  in  these 
states  is  as  significant  as  the  enthusiasm  of 
these  meetings.  For  example,  the  state  legis- 
lature of  Mississippi  has  passed  a  law  provid- 
ing an  agricultural  high  school  in  each  county. 
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In  Georgia,  there  are  already  eleven  district 
agricultural  high  schools,  two  normal  schools, 
and  one  summer  school.  And  in  Columbus, 
Ga.,  was  inaugurated  the  first  public-school 
system  in  the  United  States  designed  to  fit 
its  scholars  for  the  industries  of  the  town  in 
which  they  live. 

Within  the  last  year,  the  Kentucky  legis- 
lature passed  a  measure  creating  one  or  more 
high  schools  in  each  county.  Louisiana  in- 
creased the  number  of  its  high  schools.  New 
schools  have  been  built  in  South  Carolina; 
Texas  has  added  thirty  to  its  number;  and,  in 
the  last  two  years,  the  number  in  Virginia 
has  increased  from  67  to  325. 

At  no  previous  time  in  our  history  has  any 
part  of  the  population  become  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  value  of  education  or  more 
earnest  in  securing  it.  Compared  with  the 
older  school  system  of  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  facilities  in  the  Southern  states  are 
far  from  complete;  but  there  is  an  enthusiasm 
behind  the  work  which  will  in  time  make  it 
both  complete  and  efficient. 

TO  MAKE  ONE  MAN  DO  THE  WORK  OF  THREE 

THE  reason  that  so  much  stress  is 
properly  laid  upon  agricultural  train- 
ing in  the  South  is  made  very  plain  by  a 
study  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Southern  farmer 
in  comparison  with  those  of  other  sections. 

According  to  the  census  returns,  Iowa 
receives  $1,088  a  year  for  agricultural  products 
for  every  farm  laborer  within  her  border. 
New  Hampshire  receives  $477,  North  Carolina 
but  S149,  and  South  Carolina  but  $147.  Like- 
wise, the  net  product  per  acre  is  40  per  cent, 
less  in  the  South  than  in  the  North  Central 
states. 

The  reason  for  this  discrepancy  is  not  in  the 
soil,  for  —  whether  or  not  the  soil  of  the  Caro- 
linas  is  capable  of  as  much  as  that  of  Iowa  —  it 
certainly  is  as  rich  as  the  soil  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  land  and  the  climate  are  favorable. 
The  fault  lies  with  man,  and  not  inherently 
with  him  but  with  his  training  and  with  his 
methods.  With  no  larger  agricultural  popula- 
tion than  she  has  now,  the  South  could  produce 
three  times  her  present  output  if  her  population 
were  as  efficient  as  that  of  New  Hampshire. 
Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  believes  that  it  can  be  increased 
eightfold.  And  there  are  enough  instances  of 
the  large  results  obtained  from  proper  culti- 
vation to  justify  Dr.  Knapp's  optimism. 


SPREADING  GOOD  MUSIC  THROUGH  THE 
COUNTRY 

ON  APRIL  20th,  there  began  in  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C,  which  boasts  of  thirty-seven 
cotton  mills  and  twenty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, a  four  days'  musical  festival.  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch's  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Mr.  Willy  Olsen's  Dresden  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  and  the  Converse  College  (Spar- 
tanburg) Choral  Society  of  two  hundred 
voices,  gave  the  main  body  of  the  performances. 
The  soloists  were  Mme.  Olive  Fremstad, 
Mme.  Jeanne  Jomelli,  Mrs.  Corinne  Rider- 
Kelsey,  Miss  Nevada  Van  Der  Veer,  Mr. 
Reed  Miller  and  Mr.  Gustaf  Holmquist.  The 
auditorium  in  which  the  concerts  were  held 
seats  2,500  people,  and  it  was  full. 

These  musical  festivals  at  Spartanburg  were 
begun  in  1895  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Peters,  who  was 
director  of  music  at  Converse  College. 
The  basis  of  the  festival  was  the  Converse 
College  Choral  Society,  at  that  time  number- 
ing about  one  hundred  members.  The  first 
festival  was  held  in  the  college  chapel  and 
presented  Gaul's  "Holy  City."  A  second 
and  third  festival  followed,  in  which  the 
local  chorus  and  soloists  were  accompanied 
by  piano  and  organ  and,  in  1898,  Mr.  Emil 
Mollenhauer's  Boston  Festival  Orchestra 
gave  the  first  orchestral  concerts  in  con- 
nection with  the  festival.  In  1906,  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra,  consisting  of  fifty 
men,  with  Walter  Damrosch  as  conductor, 
was  engaged,  and  the  scope  of  the  festival 
greatly  enlarged.  Such  artists  as  Mme.  Sem- 
brich,  Mme.  Gadski,  and  Mme.  Fremstad 
and  the  De  Reszkes  have  previously  appeared. 
The  work  of  the  chorus  has  steadily  improved, 
and  the  list  of  great  choral  works  which  have 
been  sung  at  these  concerts  is  one  to  be 
proud  of. 

The  festival  has  had  the  financial  backing 
of  the  business  men  of  Spartanburg,  eight  of 
the  leaders  in  the  Spartanburg  business  world 
having  acted  as  an  executive  committee  and 
assumed  financial  responsibility  for  the  cost 
of  the  festival.  This  has  risen  from  the  modest 
figure  of  $275  for  the  first  festival  to  the 
respectable  sum  of  $9,000  for  the  festival  of 
1909.  It  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  inter- 
est of  the  people  that  there  never  has  been  a 
time  when  these  gentlemen  have  had  to  make 
good  a  deficit,  it  being  a  part  of  the  record 
of  the  festival  that  it  has  accumulated  a  sur- 
plus.    This   surplus   has   been   used   for   the 
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advancement  oi  the  festival,  and  for  the  community  of  its  size  in  this  country.  What 
improvement  of  musical  interests  in  Spartan-  happened  between  September,  1907, and  March, 
burg.  In  1898,  the  increased  attendance  made  1909,  is,  first  and  last,  the  achievement  of  the 
necessary  a  larger  auditorium,  and  the  choral  right  man  in  the  right  place  doing  his  work 
society  united  with  the  college  in  building  one  in  the  right  way  —  an  achievement  that  will 
which  would  seat  1,500.  In  1907,  the  greatly  serve  as  a  guide  and  a  goad  for  all  who  may 
increased  attendance  again  made  necessary  have  work  to  do  along  similar  lines, 
an  enlargement  of  the  building,  and  the  choral  The  plague,  the  stricken  rats,  the  swarming, 
society  contributed  $5,500  in  cash  toward  a  germ-laden  fleas,  the  earthquake  debris,  shelter- 
building  which  seats  2,500  people.  ing  rats  and  fleas  —  these  did  not  rep- 
Its  influence  is  seen  in  the  stimulation  of  resent  the  worst  obstacles  Dr.  Blue  had 
other  festivals  which  have  been  instituted  in  to  overcome.  In  addition,  he  had  to  face 
its  territory,  there  being  ten  such  proposed  the  active  or  passive  resistance  of  a  com- 
this  year.  Despite  this  duplication  the  Spart-  munity  which  did  not  want  to  recognize  its 
anburg  festival  continues  to  prosper.  own  plight,  and  which  had  been  scared  into 

_  asking   for   Federal   help,  not  by  fear  of   the 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  PLAGUE-KILLER  ,            u    ^u     (           c                  .•     ^  ^1,     u      j 

plague  but  by  tear  01   quarantme  at  the  hands 

ON  SEPTEMBER  4, 1907,  Passed  Assistant  of  the  rest  of  the  world  —  a  community  where 

Surgeon    Rupert    Blue,  of    the    Public  a    state    bacteriologist    had    been    dismissed 

Health    and    Marine    Hospital    Service,  took  for   daring   to  discover   plague   germs;  where 

charge   of   San   Francisco's   fight   against   the  some  newspapers  were  asserting  to  the  very 

plague,  which  had  then  already  killed  about  last,   and  with  venomous  insistency,   that  no 

five  million  people  in  India  alone,  and  gained  plague  existed,  or  had  ever  existed,  or  could 

a   foothold   on   every   continent.     Before    the  ever  exist,   among  meat-eating  white  people; 

end  of  the  month.   Dr.   Blue  had  organized  and    where,    lastly,    such    newspapers    found 

and  trained  a  Httle  army  to  take  up  a  systematic  credence    for    their    falsehoods    among    thou- 

campaign  against  the  rats  that  acted  as  principal  sands   of   people   at   the   very   moment   when 

distributors  of  the  disease  germs.     In  Decem-  meat-eating    white    neighbors   of    theirs   were 

ber,  he  had  the  plague  among  the  people  prac-  dying  from  plague. 

tically    under    control,    the    total    number    of  Instead   of    attempting    to   beat   down    the 

cases  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  being  only  155.  resistance  of  this  rebeUious  community  with 

Still  the  disease  continued  to  spread  among  force.   Dr.   Blue  won   the  confidence  first  of 

the  rats  in  such  degree  that  Dr.  Blue  made,  up  its  leading  men  and  then  of  the  whole  people, 

his   mind   that   only   radical   measures   could  He  induced  the  city  to  do  the  right  thing  for  itself 

prevent  a  disastrous  outbreak  on  the  return  of  and  for  the  country  at  an  enormous  cost  in 

hot  weather.     From  the  beginning,  he  realized  money,    time,    and    energy.     The    success    of 

that  such  measures  could  not  be  carried  out  Dr.     Blue     and     of     the     Citizens'     Health 

successfully    except    through     the    voluntary  Committee,    formed   to   serve   as   his   general 

cooperation  of  the  whole  people.     In  January,  staff,  in  arousing  San  Francisco  to  its  danger 

1908,   he   called   a   mass   meeting  of   leading  and  its  duties,  and  the  response  of  the  city 

citizens  to  learn  the  situation.     This  meeting  once   it  had  been   aroused,   belong  with   the 

led  to  the  organization  of  the  Citizens'  Health  best    that    has    been    recorded    in    American 

Committee,  which  shortly    afterward    opened  history.     In    an    astonishingly    short    time,    a 

one  of  the  most  thoroughgoing  and  effective  sullen  and  sceptical  population  became  changed 

educational  campaigns  ever  witnessed  in  this  into  a  perfectly  organized  body  of  enthusiastic 

country     or     anywhere     else.      Early    during  workers,  ready  for  any  sacrifice,  and  determined 

the   following  summer,   the  committee  could  to  stop  short  of  no  measures    but  those  that 

truthfully  declare  that  all  immediate  danger  would  serve  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  danger 

was  passed.     Still  the  work  went  on  without  for  all  future  time.      The  effects  of  the  work 

abatement  of  energy.     On  March  31,    1909,  done  or   started    under   the   impetus   of  that 

the   committee   wound   up   its   official   career  spirit  will  probably   make   themselves  felt  as 

with  a  banquet  in  honor  of  Dr.  Blue,  and  on  long  as  the  city  stands. 

this   occasion   the    announcement   was   made  So  complete  was  the  reversal  of  the  city's 

that  not  only  had  the  plague  been  conquered  attitude     that    the    outside    world    suddenly 

but  the  city  had  been  made  the  most  healthful  began  to  sneer  at  its  "  hysterical  over-exertions," 
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after  having  charged  it  for  years  with  "  criminal 
indifference."  It  was,  however,  nothing  but 
the  energy  and  sense  of  soHdarity  developed 
by  this  change  of  spirit  that,  in  the  final 
instance,  rid  the  country  of  a  scourge  that 
might  otherwise  have  spread  broadcast. 

RESCUING  AN  INDUSTRY 

RAISIN  GROWING  in  Cahfornia  met 
with  a  serious  setback  last  season,  but 
the  growers  have  met  the  occasion  in 
an  interesting  way.  The  season  of  1907 
was  their  "banner  year,"  and  they  had  the 
largest  crop  at  the  highest  prices  ever  obtained. 
Last  season,  the  crop  was  large,  but  the  panic 
ruined  the  market.  Fresno  raisin  growers 
were  left  with  practically  a  whole  season's 
product,  usually  worth  from  $3,000,000  to 
$5,000,000,  on  their  hands. 

This  was  a  bad  state  of  things  for  Fresno 
and  for  the  state  and  for  the  railroads.  A 
pool  of  the  crop  and  cooperative  marketing 
were  tried  without  success.  Then  some- 
body suggested  a  California  Raisin  Day,  a 
date  to  be  widely  advertised  as  one  day  when 
everybody  in  America  should  be  asked  to  eat 
raisins  at  least  one  meal  as  a  means  of  help- 
ing the  market. 

April  30th  was  selected.  On  that  day  every 
dining-car  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Santa 
Fe,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Rock  Island,  and 
many  other  railroads  served  raisins.  The 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe  roads  adver- 
tised the  day  in  the  newspapers  all  over  the 
country.  The  banks  and  most  of  the  business 
houses  of  California  pasted  a  sticker  on  the 
back  of  nearly  every  letter  that  left  their 
offices  in  April,  reading  "Eat  Raisins,  Cali- 
fornia Raisin  Day,  April  30th." 

The  definite  results  have  not  been  reported, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  clever  idea  was  much 
discussed.  The  prompt,  hearty,  and  wide- 
spread cooperation  of  business  men  all  over 
the  United  States  in  coming  to  the  rescue 
of  the  raisin  growers  is  significant  of  the 
general  appreciation  of  honest  cleverness  in 
business. 

WHERE  THE  GREAT  ARE  BORN 

TT  has  long  been  a  habit  in  the  United 
-■  States  to  believe  that  the  country  pro- 
duces a  larger  proportion  of  prominent  men 
than  the  city.  A  well-known  student  of  the 
laws  of  heredity,  Mr.  Frederick  Adams 
Woods,  who   has    lately    analyzed     "Who's 


Who  in  America,"  found  that  cities  of  more 
than  8,000  inhabitants  have  furnished  about 
twice  as  many  prominent  men  as  their  per- 
centage of  the  total  population  would  lead  one 
to  expect. 

What  Mr.  Woods  has  done  on  a  small  scale, 
and  without  sufificient  material  at  his  command. 
Professor  Alfred  Odin  of  Sofia  did  fifteen  years 
ago  in  a  much  more  comprehensive  way. 
He  made  a  careful  study  of  6,382  French  men 
of  letters  with  special  regard  to  their  places  of 
birth.  And  the  conclusion  he  arrived  at  was 
that  "the  theory  according  to  which  the  rural 
districts  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  great  men  is  a  pure  hypothesis 
devoid  of  any  serious  foundation."  His  search 
proved  that,  during  five  centuries,  the  cities 
of  France  had  produced  on  the  average  thir- 
teen times  as  many  eminent  authors  for  the 
same  number  of  inhabitants  as  the  rural 
districts  —  the  exact  ratio  being  77  to  6  per 
100,000  of  population. 

Closely  allied  to  the  superstition  thus  dis- 
posed of,  and  perhaps  in  part  responsible  for  it, 
is  the  widespread  idea  that  the  country  is 
healthier  than  the  city.  The  vital  statistics 
drawn  from  the  census  of  1900  show  that,  while 
the  cities  show  higher  death  rates  from  general 
diseases  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory  sys- 
tem, the  rural  districts  have  a  higher  death- 
rate  from  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system, 
and  —  what  ought  particularly  to  astonish 
the  country  worshipers  —  of  the  nervous 
system.  Typhoid  has  proved  to  be  a  rural 
rather  than  an  urban  disease.  So  has  anaemia, 
too,  although  it  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  a 
special  mark  of  city  life. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  both  city  and 
country  have  their  characteristic  virtues  and 
advantages.  And,  while  the  muscles  may 
grow  stronger  in  the  fields,  the  tenser  life  of  the 
city  streets  seems  to  be  more  stimulating  to 
the  intellect  and,  above  all,  to  that  imagina- 
tive faculty  which  forms  the  principal  mark 
and  instrument  of  genius. 

BETTER  BANKS  FOR  THE  POOR 

IN  NEW  YORK,  during  and  after  the 
panic,  more  than  a  dozen  banks  of  all 
sorts  failed  and  closed  their  doors.  The 
state  banks  and  trust  companies  have  since 
paid  off  their  depositors,  so  that  no  one  has 
lost  any  money  through  the  failures. 

Several  little  private  banks  on  the  East  Side 
were   among  those  that  failed.     These  have 
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not  resumed;  and  the  depositors  have  usually 
lost  everything  they  had  in  the  bank.  They 
were  banks  of  the  poor;  places  where  the  immi- 
grant deposited  the  little  fund  he  brought  with 
him,  or  the  Italian  saver  put  away  his  dollar 
or  so  a  week  for  safe-keeping. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  banking  facilities 
of  this  state  —  and  of  nearly  every  state  in 
the  Union  —  are  excellent  so  far  as  the  de- 
posits of  the  rich  are  concerned,  but  miserable 
for  the  very  poor.  In  the  very  section  of  this 
city  where,  the  moralist  would  say,  the  safest 
banks  are  needed  because  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  people,  the  worst  forms  of  banking 
flourish. 

Albany,  stirred  jy  the  activity  of  a  real 
superintendent  of  banks,  has  awakened  to 
its  responsibility  in  this  matter;  and  New 
York  will  soon  put  in  force  laws  that  will 
fully  regulate  the  operations  of  the  small 
private  banks  that  take  little  deposits.  It  is 
a  long  step  in  the  right  direction.  Many 
more  such  steps  must  be  taken,  here  and  in 
other  states,  before  the  best  argument  for 
postal  banks  ceases  to  have  vital  force. 

IMPROVING   THE   MIND    AT    THE    EXPENSE    OF 
THE  BODY 

THE  World's  Work  printed  in  its  April 
issue  a  short  article  giving  the  experience 
of  a  boy  who  was  sent  to  a  school  of  good 
repute  to  improve  his  mind  and  who  came  away 
with  his  mind  Httle  improved  and  his  body 
considerably  damaged  because  he  had  been 
given  improper  food. 

The  following  letter  —  one  of  many  that 
have  been  received  —  discusses  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  this  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs  in  many  American  schools: 

''  I  was  interested  in  reading  the  article  on 
'A  Boarding-School  Experience.'  The  ques- 
tion arises,  'Where  were  the  teachers  of  these 
boys,  and  what  were  they  busying  themselves 
with  ?'  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  If  the 
father  had  asked  one  of  the  teachers  whether 
the  food  was  good,  the  answer  would  have 
been:  'I  eat  it  myself.'  If  the  father  were 
not  a  better  student  of  teacher  nature  than  the 
average  parent,  he  would  fail  to  notice  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  smile  which  accompanied 
the  frank  statement.  'Loyalty'  dictated  the 
reply. 

''The  organization  and  personnel  of  the 
American  school  is  directly  calculated  to  make 
the  conditions  described  in  the  above  article 


normal  and  frequent.  The  principal  is  skilfully 
chosen  'to  build  up  the  school.'  Some- 
times a  minister  of  the  gospel,  able  to  bring  the 
full  force  of  religion  to  bear  on  the  recalcitrant 
teacher  or  student,  always  a  business  man  with 
a  fine  sense  for  all  that  goes  to  make  a  'suc- 
cessful' school.  A  professional  optimist,  who 
selects  his  peers  in  optimism  as  assistants, 
he  is  able  to  turn  the  attention  of  teachers  and 
students  away  from  the  sordid  things  of  life  to 
a  consideration  of  the  beauties  of  science,  phil- 
osophy, and  religion. 

"  The  personnel  of  the  teaching  body  is  also 
well  selected  to  make  possible  the  conditions 
described.  The  teachers  are  mostly  women, 
trained  by  thousands  of  years  of  harsh  treat- 
ment, and  much  preferring  to  eat  the  food  set 
before  them  to  cooking  for  one  of  the  "  ten-cent 
men"  who  are  their  colleagues.  The  American 
people  have  found  out  that  women  are  the  ideal 
teachers,  'patient,  loyal,  affectionate,  and  re- 
Hgious.'  The  principal  finds  here  material 
molded  to  his  use. 

"  Some  men  teachers  there  are;  some  have 
failed  to  get  out  of  the  work  in  time,  and  are  as 
faithful  as  the  women  and  less  troublesome;  for 
their  consciences  do  not  interfere  in  the  work, 
at  least  not  positively.  Some  are  trying  to  get 
out  of  the  work,  and  are  willing  to  put  up  with 
the  conditions  for  the  time. 

"  The  teacher,  man  or  woman,  must  attend 
to  her  legitimate  work,  class-room  work. 
No  other  independent  responsibility  is  placed 
on  the  teacher,  for  a  teacher  is  not  'practical.' 
If  the  professor  of  chemistry  goes  to  analyzing 
the  food,  he  will  quickly  find  that  he  is  out  of 
favor.  Analyses  are  unnecessary  —  '  the  food 
tastes  all  right.' 

"  If  we  had  a  body  of  teachers  of  really  inde- 
pendent character,  the  facts  noted  above  would 
have  transpired  long  ago.  Until  the  Amer- 
ican people  demand  teachers  of  more  indepen- 
dence of  character,  the  slaughter  of  the  little  ones 
will  continue. 

"One  OF  THE  Molded  Teachers." 

LITTLE   STORIES   OF  MEN   IN   ACTION 

AT  A  dinner  given  by  Trinity  College 
(N.  C.)  on  March  26th  to  President 
Eliot,  he  told  the  following  story  as  a  part 
of  his  address: 

"The  Massachusetts  Ballot  Act — the  first  one 
put  in  force  in  this  country  —  was  procured  in 
two  sessions  of  the  legislature  by  a  group  of  young 
men,  mostly  Harvard  men,  that  never  exceeded 
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eight  in  number.  The  tirst  year,  those  eight  men,  The  new  system  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  they  alone,  wrote  in  the  papers,  and  appeared  provides  for  a  board  of  investigation  for  each 
before  the  committee  of  the  legislature  to  which  accident.  Such  boards  will  be  composed 
a  bill  they  had  drawn  was  referred.  They  received  ^f  ^hree  railroad  officials  and  one  outsider, 
from  this  committee  a  report  giving  leave  to  with-  ^^^  newspaper  men  will  be  given  full  access 
draw  their  petitions.  This  is  our  way  of  refusing  ^  n  ^1  •  T^.  t.  •  .? 
such  requests.  Now  these  eight  men  had  simply  ^^  ^^^  ^^^''  ^^"^^gs-  It  is  another  encouraging 
agreed  that  they  would  dine  together  once  a  fort-  symptom,  proving  that,  whatever  may  be 
night,  and  talk  over  the  Australian  Ballot  Act,  and  done  or  left  undone  in  the  end  to  affect  the 
the  English  Ballot  Act,  and  the  means  of  getting  future  status  of  organized  capital,  there  can 
some  such  act  adopted  in  Massachusetts.  The  be  no  doubt  that  the  days  of  the  "closed" 
very  next  year,  both  houses  adopted  the  new  corporation  of  anti-social  tendencies  are  draw- 
Ballot  Act,  and  the  Governor  signed  it.  The  jng  very  near  their  end. 
reason  was  that  both  of  the  two  machines  (we  have 

two  machines  in  Massachusetts,  and  they  are  very  A  CORPORATION  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT 

much  alike)  thought  they  saw  something  in  the  act  ,  , -sttt^  tt   •.  j  o.  .      ^                   ^  j-               1 

for  themselves;   so  it  went  through  the  legislature  HT^  u  ^^x^?"^  ^l^/^'  Government  discovered 

with  a  rush.     Is  not  that  a  cheerful  instance  of  the  ^      that  NelsonMorris  &  Company,  packers, 

smallness  of  the  group  of  public-spirited  men  that  Chicago,  kept  the  accounts  of  loss  and  damage 

can  bring  great  things  to  pass?     I  commend  this  to   shipments   in   a  vague   and   peculiar  form 

cheerful  example  to  your  consideration."  that  seemed  as  though  it  might  cloak  rebates, 

or   any   other   sort   of   adjustments   with    the 
railroads.     The    Government    did    not    sue. 

NOT  so  very  long  ago,  the  Boston  Elevated  There  was  no  costly  legal  process  —  no  million- 
Railroad  had  the  reputation  of  being  dollar  fine,  nor  any  other  fireworks. 
as    secretive    as    any    similar    institution    that  Attorney- General  Wickersham  directed  the 
ever  strove   to  baffie  news-hungry  reporters,  packers  to  change  the  form  of  their  accounts, 
When    an    accident    occurred  —  whether    the  so  that  the  Government  could  tell  just  what 
road  was  in  any  way  responsible  for  it  or  not  they    meant.     The    packers    replied    shortly, 
—  everything  possible   was   done   to   keep   it  saying  that  they  would  do  as  directed.     And 
from  the  press  and  the  public.     Nevertheless,  the  incident  closed, 
such  accidents  were,  almost  without  exception, 
discovered  and  rep;rted.     And  the  road  was  ^"  INTERESTING  PENSION  experiment 

certainly  not  a  gainer  because  of  the  ingenuity  A  LARGE  mercantile  company,  which  has 

which  the  newspaper  men  had  to  exercise  in  .ix.     branches  in  nine  of  our  cities,  has  put 

ferreting  out  the  truth  or  what  purported  to  into  effect  an  employee's  old  age  pension  system 

be   the    truth.     Exaggerations    were   not    un-  which  is  an  interesting  experiment.     To  this 

common,  and  in  some  way  or  another  the  road  the  employees  themselves  contribute  nothing, 

was  always  made  to  appear  in  the  wrong.  but  all  are  eligible  at  sixty  years  of  age  if  they 

Finally,   some  one  among  those  in  power  have   served   the   company   for  twenty  years, 

conceived   a  brilliant   idea   and   had   courage  Provision,  too,  is  made  for  those  who,  at  any 

enough    to    carry    it    out.     The    press    was  age,  are  incapacitated  for  work  after  twenty 

informed  that  thereafter  full  details  of  every  years  of  service.     The  amount  of  a  pension  is 

accident  would   be  given   out   at   the   offices  based  upon  the  salary  of  an  employee  and  the 

of  the  company  by  a  man  specially  detailed  number  of  years  he  has  served.     The  salary 

for  such  purpose,   and  that  the  road  would  figured  on  is  the  average  salary  during  the  five 

see  that  this  man  had  all  the  available  infor-  years   preceding   retirement,   and  the  pension 

mation  with   the  least  possible  loss  of  time  amounts  to  i  per  cent,  of  this,   multiplied  by 

after   the   accidents.     The   reporters   at   first  the  number  of  years  of  service.     Thus  a  man 

set   this   announcement   down   as   a    ''bluff"  whose  salary  is  $2,000  a  year,  upon  retiring 

or   a   ''blind."     But   the   very  next   time   an  after  twenty-five  years'  service,  will  receive  a 

accident  took  place,  it  was  proved   that  the  pension  of  $500.     The  smallest  pension  to  be 

road    was    in    earnest.     And    very    soon    the  paid  is  $300,  the  largest  $1,000;    so  that  the 

previous  situation   had  changed   into   one  of  system  strongly  favors  those  who  have  received 

mutual    trust.     And,    nowadays,    the    Boston  small  or  moderate  salaries  and  who,  unable  to 

public  gets  the  truth  without  any  falsification  save  as  they   have  gone  along,    have   looked 

by  either  press  or  company.  forw^ard  to  old  age  with  consternation. 
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Two  reservations  are  made  by  the  company:  stress  upon  keeping  people  well  than  getting 

the  pension  system  does  not  give  any  employee  people  well;  scientific  investigation  into  rural 

a  direct  claim  upon  the  pension  fund,   and  life,  city  government,  and  many  other  subjects 

appropriations  for  the  fund  may  be  stopped  by  point  clearly  the  way  to  progress.     With  all 

the  company  if  it  should  see  fit  to  do  so.     The  these  activities,  and  many  others  of  a  similar 

company,  in  short,  reserves  the  right  to  treat  nature,   the  annual  Uplift    (July)   number  of 

the  scheme  as  an  experiment.  The  World's  Work  will  be  concerned. 

This  company  believed,  as  many  American 
railways   and  a  few  banks  and  manufacturing 

concerns  have  come  to  believe,  that  a  concrete  ''  |  ""HE  more  we  scorn  our  bodies,  the  more 

obligation  based  on  efficient  service  lies   with  JL        they  drag  us  down, 

them  toward  their  long-time  employees,  and  In  the  future,   thrift  will  become  a  social 

that  the  obligation  should  express  itself  auto-  rather  than  an  individual  virtue, 

matically.     The  pension  question  is  far  more  Though  fear  in  some  form  will  find  its  way 

justly  answered  in  these  local  ways  than  when,  into  every  man's  mind,  it  has  little  hold  on 

as  in  England  (and  as  many  in  this  country  those  who  know  least  and  most, 

would  like),  the  obligation  is  levied  upon  the  Suppression  of  the  truth    out  of  considera- 

whole  people  instead  of  upon  those  who  have  tion  is  the  first  step   toward  its  suppression 

specifically  benefited  by  good  service.  for  a  consideration. 

A  CHEERFUL  NUMBER  ,    T^  '^'^'''^'^  ''  T  '°  "'""''  '"  ^'"'"^  '^" 

truth  as  m  seemg  it. 

THE  last  decade  has  seen  much  investi-  Woman  does  not  want  to  be  man's  equal 

gation   into   those   things   which  tend   to  so  much  as  his  equivalent, 

make   the   world    a   better   place   to   live   in.  Among  lies,  the  spoken  one  is  neither  the 

The  churches  are   more  concerned   with   the  most  frequent  nor  the  most  dangerous, 

welfare  of  the  people  in  this  world  than  they  Necessity  was  never  more  than  a  stepmother 

used  to  be;  missionaries  teach  more  cleanliness  to   invention,   the  true  parents  of  which   are 

and  less  dogma;  the  doctors  are  laying  more  leisure  and  imagination. 
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THREE    years    ago,    John   Trafford,   a  that  has  no  record  of  dividends,  no  published 

South  American  mining  man,  died,  earnings,  no  reputable  report  on  its  holdings 

leaving  to  his  widow  about  $50,000.  made   by   a   known   and   honest   engineer,    is 

Last  April,  the  widow  was  arrested  in  Brook-  gambling    as    certainly    as    the    woman    who 

lyn,  N.  Y.,  charged  with  stealing  two  loaves  played   the   races.      The    speculator,  even   in 

of  bread.     She  was  reported  to  be  starving,  railroad  stocks,  if  he  or  she  is  not  versed  in  the 

The  money  had  gone  in  two  ways  —  trying  to  science  and  informed  of  the  facts  about  such 

''beat"  the  races,  and  trying  to  beat  the  real-  stocks,  is  not  less  a  foolish  speculator  than  the 

estate  speculators  in  New  York.     She  was  a  woman  who  plunged  into  the  real-estate  specu- 

novice  at  both  pursuits,  and  she  lost  her  money  lation  in  New  York. 

to  people  who  were  not  novices  at  either.  And  the  result  is  apt  to  be  the  same.     The 

The    incident   is   a  very  apt  illustration  of  statement    of    Mr.    Daniel    Guggenheim,    an 

the  troubles  that  one  may  find  if  one  goes  authority  recognized  the  world  over,  that  not 

looking  for  them.     It  is  just  as  easy  to  lose  more  than  one  in  three  hundred  of  the  mining 

money  in  stocks  and  bonds  as  it  is  either  at  prospects  ever  pay  dividends,  has  been  quoted 

the  races  or  in  the  real-estate  market.     The  in  these  articles  before.     It  will  probably  be 

man  or  woman  who  buys  a  mining  stock  that  quoted  again.     If  the  "green  investors"  ever 

is  supposed  to  represent  a  mining  prospect,  but  come   to   a   general   recognition   of   its   truth. 
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more  than  $100,000,000  a  year  of  capital  will 
stay  in  its  owners'  hands  instead  of  being 
diverted  to  the  maintenance  of  gaudy  mining 
offices  and  of  glittering  promoters,  and  to  the 
continuance  of  the  hundreds  of  "get-rich-quick" 
games  that  are  carried  on  openly  in  all  the 
markets  of  this  country  every  day. 

But  the  gambling  spirit  is  strong  in  the 
people,  and  the  people  must  pay  the  pro- 
fessionals; for  that  is  the  way  of  the  world. 
It  is  too  much  to  say  that  every  man  or  woman 
who  has  money  should  buy  gilt-edge  securities. 
It  is  hardly  true.  A  trust  fund,  a  widow's 
legacy,  a  little  ''rainy-day  fund,"  a  small 
accumulation  of  savings  made  by  hard  work, 
should  never  be  put  in  jeopardy.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  huge  mass  of  capital 
in  every  country  that  may  be  risked  legitimately, 
not  in  gambling  operations  but  in  ventures 
that  promise  large  returns. 

Every  man  who  takes  his  capital  and  goes 
into  business  takes  a  risk.  It  was  the  president 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
the  late  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  who  declared 
that  any  business  is  entitled  to  15  per  cent,  a 
year  return  on  capital  invested;  and  the  rea- 
son for  the  large  return  is  the  risk  assumed. 
Small  risks  are  balanced  by  small  returns; 
large  risks,  by  large  returns. 

But  no  man  goes  into  the  sugar  business 
without  studying  it  first.  If  a  man  takes  fifty 
thousand  dollars  and  goes  down  to  Mexico, 
or  Brazil,  or  Nicaragua,  and  buys  a  section  of 
land,  and  plants  it  to  sugar-cane,  he  would 
think  himself  a  fool  if  he  did  not  first  find  out 
all  about  the  sugar-cane  business.  He  would 
look  into  the  market,  and  study  soils  and 
modern  methods  and  mills  and  all  the  other 
details  that  go  to  make  up  the  business. 
Similarly,  the  man  who  buys  mahogany 
timber  limits  on  the  Central  American  coast 
does  his  best  to  make  contracts  for  his  timber 
before  he  gets  his  concession.  He  learns  all 
about  the  competitors  he  will  have  to  meet, 
and  goes  in  with  his  eyes  wide  open. 

Yet  there  are  thousands  of  people  who  will 
buy  stock  in  Mexican  sugar  plantations,  or 
Central  American  timber  limits,  and  call 
themselves  investors.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  the  wording  of  the  shares  they  buy  makes 
them  simply  "blind  partners."  In  other 
words,  they  assume  the  full  risk  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  they  have  little  or 
nothing  to  say  about  the  management,  the 
business  affairs  of  the  company,  or  anything 


else.  They  cannot  even  demand  their  share 
of  the  profits.  The  directors  may  decide, 
as  they  often  do,  to  put  back  the  profits  for 
the  first  five  years  into  the  property;  or,  as 
they  sometimes  do,  to  spend  them  on  buying 
machinery,  supplies,  and  other  details  —  the 
seller  of  such  things  to  the  company  very  often 
being  a  group  of  men  organized  as  a  private 
firm,  consisting  of  the  aforesaid  directors. 
There  are  more  ways  of  killing  a  cat  than  chok- 
ing it  to  death  with  butter,  as  the  proverb  says. 

Not  all  of  these  business  enterprises  that  are 
promoted  by  skilled  men  and  sold  to  the 
public  are  dishonest.  Perhaps  more  of  them 
are  the  by-products  of  over-enthusiasm  than 
of  dishonesty;  but  the  result  is  the  same  in 
either  case.  A  good  many  men  have  broken 
their  hearts  trying  to  live  up  to  a  prospectus 
that  they  framed  in  all  good  faith  and  on  the 
strength  of  which  hosts  of  small  buyers  have 
taken  stock  or  bonds.  Over-enthusiasm  is 
almost  as  great  a  crime  as  dishonesty,  when  it 
comes  to  inducing  other  people  to  put  up  their 
money. 

"We  made  a  mistake  in  that  matter,"  said 
an  officer  of  a  promotion  company  the  other 
day,  "but  we  are  not  going  to  make  any  more 
mistakes." 

"Why  don't  you  make  good  the  losses  of 
your  stockholders,  then?"  he  was  asked;  for 
his  syndicate  has  financed  several  companies, 
and  is  financing  several  others,  all  of  the  same 
general  type. 

"Oh,  we  could  not  afford  to  do  that,"  he 
said,  "  and  we  do  not  guarantee  anything!" 

All  this  is  perfectly  true.  The  average 
investor,  when  he  reads  the  prospectus  of 
some  glittering  opportunity,  is  apt  to  forget 
that  the  people  who  wrote  that  prospectus  and 
put  it  into  his  hands  and  bid  for  his  money, 
do  not  "guarantee  anything."  They  "believe" 
and  they  "think"  and  they  are  "certain,"  and 
they  even  go  so  far  as  to  "actually  guarantee"; 
and  one  might  cite  many  cases  where,  in  the 
printed  matter  they  send  you,  they  do  "guar- 
antee," but  they  do  not  guarantee  anything 
over  the  signature  of  a  responsible  officer. 

This  magazine  receives  a  good  many  letters 
from  people  who  have  bought  this  class  of 
stocks,  the  small  industrials  floated  by  promo- 
tion syndicates,  such  issues  as  De  Forest 
Wireless  (in  its  gaudy  day).  United  Wireless, 
American  Telegraphone,  Telepost,  and  a  host 
of  plantation  concerns  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent.    In  general,  the  reply  is  to  the  effect 
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that  they  are  business  men's  risks  —  not  to 
be  bought  in  any  case  with  any  idea  of  getting 
a  steady  revenue  from  them  in  the  form  of 
dividends  or  otherwise  —  and  in  every  case  to 
be  considered  a  pure  gamble.  They  can 
hardly  be  considered  even  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness risk,  for  there  are  not  sufficient  facts  in 
existence  concerning  their  business  or  pros- 
pects to  make  them  susceptible  of  such  study 
as  a  man  would  give  to  a  business  enterprise 
he  had  undertaken  or  was  about  to  undertake. 

Yet  thousands  of  people  all  over  the  country 
are  getting  letters  every  now  and  again  urging 
them  to  buy  these  and  others  like  them. 
Perhaps  the  founders  of  these  companies  w^ere 
honest;  perhaps  their  promoters  are  honest; 
perhaps  the  statements  they  make  in  print  are 
truthful  so  far  as  they  know;  but  the  general 
effect  is  to  bring  into  this  "15  per  cent,  mar- 
ket" hundreds  of  people  every  day  who  ought 
to  be  taking  the  most  scrupulous  care  never 
to  get  into  that  market. 

To  those  who  are  in  and  can  get  out,  this 
magazine  does  not  hesitate  to  say  "get  out." 
It  may  be  that  in  one  out  of  twenty  cases  that 
advice  will  lead  to  loss,  or  rather  to  a  failure 
to  gain  a  profit  in  the  future.  It  is  a  small 
risk,  and  worth  taking  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  may  gain. 

The  favorite  argument  of  the  people  who 
promote  and  sell  such  stocks  as  those  referred 
to  is  that  it  is  better  and  safer  for  the  average 
man  or  woman  to  buy  these  stocks  than  to 
buy  the  stocks  listed  in  Wall  Street,  "exposed 
to  manipulation,"  and  at  the  mercy  of  the 
financial  magnates,  who  are  usually  depicted 
as  a  set  of  pirates. 

The  writers  of  the  prospectus  usually  assume 
that,  if  you  do  not  buy  the  stocks  they  offer 
you,  it  is  certain  that  you  will  open  a  margin 


account  in  some  brokerage  office,  buy  a  highly 
manipulated  stock,  and  be  "skinned"  for 
the  benefit  of  some  speculator  of  the  gambling 
type. 

The  argument,  thus  baldly  stated,  refutes 
itself.  Country  doctors,  country  lawyers, 
country  clergymen,  women  of  the  small  New 
England  towns,  patrons  of  the  Vermont  sav- 
ings-banks, are  not  normally  margin  traders 
in  Wall  Street  or  anyw^here  else.  For  one 
man  or  woman  whom  the  promotion  syn- 
dicate attracts  to  its  industrial  stocks  and  who 
would  ever  have  opened  a  margin  account, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  ninety-nine  whose 
money  is  diverted  from  the  savings  banks, 
from  local  municipal  bonds,  from  farm 
mortgages,  and  from  well-established  local 
industries.  The  larger  part  of  the  money  that 
is  pulled  into  this  net  comes  out  of  the  savings- 
banks. 

Ventures  of  this  sort,  untried,  uncertain, 
full  of  more  than  the  ordinary  business  risk, 
should  not  be  floated  on  the  money  of  inno- 
cent investors.  More  and  more  it  is  coming 
to  be  recognized  in  France,  Germany,  and 
England,  and  even  in  this  country  of  bound- 
less freedom,  that  experiments  in  the  business 
world  should  be  financed  by  business  men, 
and  not  by  financial  babes.  An  established 
business,  whether  it  be  the  making  of  machinery 
for  the  shoe  manufacturers,  or  the  publish- 
ing of  books,  is  a  legitimate  medium  for  the 
investment  of  the  people,  provided,  always, 
that  it  is  carried  on  by  men  who  know  the 
business  and  who  have  reputations  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  A  new  company,  making  a  new- 
machine,  or  publishing  a  new  magazine,  is 
a  speculation,  pure  and  simple,  and  it  should 
be  financed  by  men  who  know  what  they  are 
doing.  C.  M.  K. 


CASUALTY  INSURANCE  FOR  ALL  NEEDS 

{This    article    outlines    the  important  field  covered  by  miscellaneous  insurance  companies. 
It  will  he  followed  hy  other  articles  dealing  in  detail  with  each  division  of  that  field.) 


SOMETIME    in   the   early    seventies,    a  of  his  limbs  had  to  be  amputated.     More  than 

young  lad,  working    at  a    machine    in  twenty-five  years  later,  the  court  of  last  resort 

a  large  factory   located   in    a  Western  in  that  state  decided  that  he  was  entitled  to 

state,   had   the   misfortune   to   get   mixed   up  damages.     He  had  passed  from  youth  to  man- 

with  the  machinery  to  such  an  extent  that  one  hood,  and  from  manhood  to  almost  middle  age. 
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before  the  case  was  settled,  and,  in  all  prob-  The  insurance  departments  of  the  several 
ability,  the  lawyers'  fees  and  charges  absorbed  states,  in  their  annual  statement  blanks  for 
most  of  the  amount  that  was  ultimately  this  kind  of  company,  call  for  details  regard- 
paid  him.  A  claim  for  an  accident  of  that  ing  the  following  lines  —  accident,  health, 
sort  occurring  to-day  is  usually  disposed  of  liability,  fidelity,  surety,  plate-glass,  steam- 
within  six  months,  without  resort  to  a  court  boiler,  burglary  and  theft,  credit,  sprinkler, 
and  without  pecuniary  loss  to  the  owners  of  title,  flywheel,  automobile  property  damage, 
the  factory,  through  the  medium  of  an  insur-  workmen's  collective. 

ance    company's    liability    policy.       Liabihty  A  few  of  these  kinds  naturally  fall  together, 

insurance  is  a  branch  of  the  casualty  business  such    as    accident    and    health,    fidelity    and 

that  has  developed  within  the  past  generation,  surety,  while  some  are  now  only  allowed  to  be 

At  one  time,  the  man  engaged  exclusively  conducted    by    companies    specifically    incor- 

in    mercantile    transactions    on    land    could  porated  for  that  purpose,  such  as  credit  indem- 

provide  only  against  the  loss  occasioned  by  fire,  nity  and  title  insurance. 

If  some  boisterous  wind  blew  in  his  plate-  Accident  insurance  is  the  oldest  of  the  mis- 
glass  windows,  or  some  ill-mannered  rufhan  cellaneous  forms,  having  been  in  successful 
smashed  his  show-case,  he  had  to  account  it  as  operation  in  Great  Britain  for  more  than 
an  accident  of  trade  and  charge  the  replace-  sixty  years,  and  for  more  than  forty  years  in 
ments  to  profit  and  loss.  Now,  the  plate-  this  country.  The  original  company  in  Great 
glass-insurance  company  will  promptly  replace  Britain  —  the  Railway  Passengers'  Assurance 
the  damaged  property  under  his  policy  on  Company  —  was  formed  to  indemnify  for 
plate-glass.  The  damage  wrought  by  the  personal  injuries  caused  by  accidents  on  rail- 
bursting   of  a  steam-boiler,   the  breaking  of  roads. 

an  elevator  cable,  or  any  part  of  the  machinery  Similarly  in  this  country  ,  the  first  acci- 
concerned  in  its  operation,  the  bursting  of  dent  insurance  organization  took  the  name 
a  fly-wheel,  the  leakage  from  automatic  sprink-  of  the  Travelers'  Insurance  Company,  and  its 
lers,  and  even  that  latest  means  of  locomotion,  early  contracts  covered  only  railroad  acci- 
the  refractory  automobile,  can  all  be  covered  dents,  which  were  much  more  common  then 
by  insurance,  thereby  preventing  any  great  than  now.  Railroad  accidents  still  happen 
loss.  And  the  annual  premium  on  any  with  an  uncomfortable  degree  of  frequency, 
of  these  policies  is  a  comparatively  small  sum.  but  the  accident  insurance  companies  learned 
Companies  would  also  probably  be  started  to  long  ago  that  the  danger  of  accidents  to  stay- 
issue  insurance  on  almost  anything  else  if  at-homes  was  much  greater  than  to  even  the 
there  were  any  demand  for  it.  But  so  far,  most  persistent  railroad  travelers  —  corn- 
most  of  the  growth  of  the  business  in  those  mercial  salesmen.  Indeed,  there  are  a  number 
lines  which  have  already  proved  their  worth  of  companies  insuring  traveling  salesmen  only, 
is  attained  only  after  more  or  less  educational  which  operate  successfully  though  they  charge 
work.  premium  rates    much    below    those    charged 

Nearly  one  hundred  companies,  possessing  by    companies    transacting    general    accident 

capital  stock  ranging  all  the  way  from  $100,000  insurance. 

up  to  $2,000,000  each,  are  engaged  in  one  or  From  the  insuring  of  travelers  by  railroad 

more  of  the  so-called  miscellaneous  branches  to  covering  against  accidents  of  any  nature, 

of    insurance.     No    one    company    transacts  occurring  at  any  time  or  in  any  place,  was  a 

every  kind,  although  there  are  several  that  are  comparatively    easy    step.     Various    occupa- 

known  as  multiform  casualty  companies  which  tions  were  graded  according  to  the  hazards 

transact  from  three  to  twelve.     The  laws  of  involved,  and  the  proper  premium  charge  fixed 

most   states   wisely   provide   that   a   company  or  the  amounts  of  compensation  graded  cor- 

must  have  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  enter  a  sin-  respondingly  for  a  fixed  premium.  Competition 

gle  branch,  and  that  it  must  have  $50,000  more  then  developed  improvements  in  the  contract, 

for  each   additional   line   up   to   a   maximum  mainly  in  the  direction  of  increased  benefits 

of  $250,000,  beyond  which  the  company  may  to  be  paid  in  the  event  of  accidents  happen- 

increase  its  capital  or  not,  as  it  pleases.     But  ing     under     certain     conditions.      Singularly 

most  companies  have  a  larger  amount  of  capi-  enough,  in  view  of  the  beginnings  of  the  busi- 

tal  than  is  required  by  law,  several  of  them  ness,  the  first  additional  benefit  to  be  granted, 

having  as  much  as  $2,000,000.  practically  without  extra  charge,  was  double 
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compensation  for  injury  or  death  caused  by  that  it  has  been  brought  prominently  before 

accidents   on   steam    railroads.     Thus,     if    a  the    pubHc   by  the    accident   insurance    com- 

person  carried   an   accident  pohcy  providing  panics.     The  poHcies  are  comparatively  simple 

$5,000    for    accidental    death,     double     that  in   their   terms,    agreeing   to   pay   a   specified 

amount  would  be  paid  if  he  were  killed  in  indemnity   during    illness    extending    over     a 

consequence  of  an  accident  to  a  railroad  train  period  of  twenty-six  weeks,  and  a  larger  sum  if 

upon  which  he  was  a  passenger.     In  course  permanent  disability  ensues  as  the   result   of 

of  time,  the  double-indemnity  clause  has  been  loss  of  sight,  or  of  insanity,  or  of  paralysis,  with 

broadened  to  provide  for  many  other  kinds  disease   as   the   proximate   cause.     The   com- 

of  accidents.     Specific  sums  are  provided  for  panics  are  accumulating  a  volume  of  experi- 

accidental  loss  of  sight  or  limb,  and  in  many  ence    in    this    branch,    which   will   eventually 

cases  for  other  injuries,  while,  for  those  acci-  result  in  a  wider  application  of  its  benefits, 

dents  which  result  in  the  insured  being  unable  Liability    insurance   had    its   origin    in    the 

to    attend    to    his    regular    vocation,    weekly  passage  of  the  Employers'  Liabihty  Act  of  188 1 

indemnity  is  provided,  payable  in  some  cases  by  the  English  Parliament.     That  bill  placed 

for  as  long  a  period  as  200  weeks.  the    responsibility    upon    the    employer    for 

The  growth  of  this  business  during  the  last  accidents    to    workmen    in    his    estabhshment 

quarter  of  a  century  has  been  on  a  large  scale,  —  except  where  negligence  was  indisputably 

although  it  is  estimated  that  less  than  5  per  proven  —  and  held  him  liable  for  the  injuries 

cent,  of  the  population  is  yet  insured.     The  inflicted.     The    necessity     for     insurance     in 

prudent  man,  who  realizes  that  an    accident  such    cases    was    clearly    apparent,    and    the 

will  deprive  him  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  his  development  of  the  branch  since  that  time  has 

income,  coupled  with  the  extra  cost  entailed  caused  it  to  be  counted  among  the  most  impor- 

by  being  in  the  hands  of  a  physician,  should  tant  of    the    entire    insurance    system.     And 

consider   an   accident  policy   as  essential   for  in   the    future   it  will    undoubtedly    be   more 

himself  as  a  fire-insurance  contract  is  for  his  important    than    it    is   now,    especially    with 

property.     Accidents    will    and    do    happen,  the    increase    of    employers'    liability     legis- 

not  only  on  railroads  but  in  the  shop,  in  the  lation. 

office,  on  the  streets,  in  the  home,  and  while  A  policy  covering  all  the  employees  of  a 
engaged  in  play  as  well  as  work,  and  the  loss  manufacturing  plant  is  paid  for  by  an  annual 
entailed  usually  has  to  be  borne  by  the  family  premium  based  upon  the  pay-roll  of  the  estab- 
of  the  insured,  as  well  as  the  insured  one  lishment.  In  consideration  of  that  premium, 
himself,  unless  he  is  insured.  the  insurance  company  agrees  to  pay  all  legit- 
Health,  or  sickness  insurance,  as  it  might  imate  claims  for  damages  caused  by  accidental 
more  accurately  be  termed,  is  often  written  injuries  to  any  employee  and  to  defend  in  court 
in  connection  with  accident  insurance.  The  any  suits  that  may  be  brought  against  the 
first  indemnities  for  illness  were  provided  employer  on  account  of  accidents.  Thus 
for  in  a  rider  to  the  accident  contract,  and  the  employer  is  relieved  of  all  financial  worry 
some  companies  still  insist  that  a  health  con-  and  legal  complications  in  the  event  of  an  acci- 
tract  shall  only  be  issued  where  an  accident  dent,  the  whole  task  of  settling  being  trans- 
policy  is  in  force.  However,  the  health  policy  ferred  to  the  insurance  company,  which 
is  generally  a  separate  and  complete  contract,  handles  it  until  a  final  settlement  is  reached 
Two  forms  are  issued  —  the  first,  providing  by  judicial  decision,  compromise,  or  aban- 
weekly  or  monthly  indemnity  for  illness  aris-  donment  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff.  This 
ing  from  a  limited  list  of  diseases;  the  second,  is  sometimes  years  after  the  accident  occurred, 
covering  practically  all  the  ills  to  which  flesh  The  business  has  developed  many  new  prob- 
is  heir.  The  development  of  this  form  of  lems,  and  has  demonstrated  the  desirability 
insurance  has  been  somewhat  slow,  although  of  great  financial  strength  in  the  companies 
it  was  one  of  the  earliest  forms  provided  for  conducting  it.  While  the  premium  is  intended 
by  legislative  enactment.  Laws  passed  more  to  cover  only  a  single  year,  the  liability  of  the 
than  fifty  years  ago  provided  for  the  incorpora-  company  continues  until  all  the  claims  arising 
tion  of  companies  to  write  insurance  upon  the  in  any  particular  year  are  settled,  and  often 
lives  or  the  health  of  persons,  but  few  hfe-  a  company  is  called  upon  to  defend  a  suit 
insurance  companies  ever  engaged  in  the  brought  as  late  as  five  years  after  the  acci- 
business.     It  is  only  within  the  last  decade  dent.     In  order  to  meet  such  contingencies, 
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the    companies    are    now    required    to    main-  As  a  rule,  the  companies  do  not  pay  money 

tain  a  loss  reserve  based  upon   the  average  for  such  damages,  but  the  value  of  their  ser- 

experience  of  all  companies  for  a  period  of  vices  lies  in  the  prompt  replacement  of  the 

years.     About  $65,000,000  are  now  collected  damaged  property, 

annually  in  premiums  by  liability  companies.  The   value   of   steam-boiler    insurance   lies 

Other  contracts,  besides  employers'  liability,  largely  in  its  inspection  service.  Compara- 
come  under  the  general  description  of  liability  tively  small  amounts,  proportionate  to  the 
insurance,  so  that,  wherever  a  claim  for  dam-  premium  receipts,  are  paid  in  losses,  but  by 
ages  for  accidental  injury  can  be  brought,  regular  and  constant  inspections  the  risk  of  a 
the  liability  contract  covers.  If  a  sign  falls  boiler  bursting  is  largely  eliminated.  Conse- 
from  a  building  and  injures  a  passing  pedes-  quently,  the  premium  for  steam-boiler  insur- 
trian,  the  owner  of  the  building  is  liable;  and,  ance  is  as  much  a  guarantee  of  the  con- 
if  he  has  a  public  liability  policy,  he  turns  the  tinued  efficiency  of  the  insured  property  as  for 
claim  over  to  the  insurance  company.  A  compensation  in  the  event  of  an  explosion, 
splinter  from  a  worn  floor  in  a  department  The  same  is  true  of  sprinkler  and  fly-wheel 
store  was  driven  through  the  foot  of  a  cus-  insurance.  A  company  insuring  these  classes 
tomer,  and  the  liability  company  paid  the  of  risks  must,  for  its  own  protection,  main- 
claim.  Revolving  doors,  moving  staircases,  tain  a  rigid  inspection  service,  thereby  reduc- 
and  elevators  are  all  fruitful  causes  of  injury,  ing  the  possibility  of  accidents  to  a  minimum, 
all  of  which  are  covered  by  the  public  liabil-  In  fact,  systematic  inspection  should  be  a 
ity  contract.  Teams  insurance  also  comes  feature  of  most  of  these  miscellaneous  branches 
under  the  liability  branch,  the  company  agree-  of  insurance.  A  company  carrying  liability 
ing  to  indemnify  for  accidents  caused  by  a  insurance  on  a  factory  must  see  to  it  that  the 
firm's  horses  and  wagons.  Still  another  phase  laws  are  fully  complied  with  as  to  the  safe- 
is  covered  under  physicians'  and  druggists'  guarding  of  machinery,  as,  by  so  doing,  it 
liability,  where  an  action  may  be  brought  reduces  the  chances  of  an  accident  occurring 
involving  charges  of  malpractice  or  erroneously  and  may  be  able  to  reduce  the  premium  rate, 
compounded  prescriptions.  In  short,  the  vari-  The  premium  charged  is,  therefore,  to  be 
ous  forms  of  liability  contracts  cover  all  pos-  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  preventive  as  well 
sible  claims  for  damages  on  account  of  per-  as  a  protective  measure, 
sonal   injuries   due    to    the    acts   of   another.  Title  insurance  is  a  comparatively  modern 

Fidelity  and  surety  insurances  are  cognate  branch,  and  is  transacted  by  only  a  few  com- 

branches,  and  are  usually  operated  together,  panics.     Under    it,    an    agreement    is    made 

although    some    organizations    confine    their  whereby  the  company,  after  due  search,  guar- 

operations  to  the  fidelity  branch.     By  fidelity  antees   the   title   to   real   estate.     Should   the 

insurance  is  meant  the  bonding  of  employees  title  prove  defective  at  any  time,  or  its  accu- 

entrusted  with  the  handling  of  monies  to  the  racy   be   questioned,    the   company   pays   the 

faithful    discharge    of    their    duties.     Surety  amount  guaranteed  or  defends  the  title  until  its 

insurance  occupies  a  wider  field,   embracing  ultimate  determination  by  the  courts, 

all   classes   of   court   bonds,    the   bonding   of  A  year  of  business  depression  or  a  financial 

public  officers,  and  bonds  for  the  faithful  per-  panic  generally  results  in  an  excess  amount  of 

formance  of  contracts,  both  public  and  pri-  bad  debts  being  incurred  by  members  of  the 

vate,  such  as  the  erection  of  public  edifices,  mercantile    community.     Until    recent    years, 

bridges,  subways,  waterworks,  etc.     In  these  such  bad  debts  were  accounted  an  absolute 

latter    cases,    in    addition    to    the    premium  loss,  and  often  resulted  in  the  creditor,  as  well 

I        charged,  the  contractors  are  often  required  to  as  the  debtor,  being  forced  into  bankruptcy, 

deposit  acceptable  securities  with  the  surety  Credit    insurance    has,    however,    to    a    large 

company   which   can  be   realized   upon   if   it  extent  wiped  out  the  burden  of  bad  debts  by 

becomes  necessary  for  the  surety  company  to  indemnifying  for  any  excess  of  such  items  over 

complete  a  contract  through  the  failure  of  the  a  specified  amount.     The  merchant  taking  this 

contractor.  form  of  insurance  submits  his  books  to  the 

I           Plate-glass    insurance     covers     damage    to  insuring  company,   and   from    the    results    of 
windows,   mirrors,   show-cases,  etc.,   but    not  the  experience  over  a  series  of  years  an  aver- 
where  the  damage  is  caused  by  fire,  as,  in  that  age    of    bad    debts   incurred   is   established. 
,       case,  it  is  covered  by  the  fire-insurance  policy.  The    premium    rate    is   then   fixed,    and   the 
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company  agrees  to  indemnify  the  merchant  for  in    private    dweUings    and    apartments.     The 

the  amount  of  bad  debts  incurred  above  the  companies  not  only  pay  the  losses  but  lend 

average  shown.     The  indemnity  does  not  cover  material  aid  in  the  detection  and  prosecution 

all  the  bad  debts,  but  simply  the  amount  in  of  the  guilty  parties. 

excess  of  the  average.     The  value  of  this  form         Workmen's  collective  insurance  partakes  of 

of  insurance  was  strikingly  demonstrated  last  the    nature    of    personal    accident    insurance, 

year,  when  the  depression  which  set  in  during  the  contract  being  issued  to  a  group  of  persons 

1907   caused   a  marked  increase  in  accounts  rather    than    to    individuals.     The    company 

that  could  not  be  collected.     The  insurance  makes  an  arrangement  with  an  employer  to 

companies  met  these  excesses  promptly,  thereby  insure  all  his  workmen  against  loss  resulting 

saving  a  number  of  merchants  from  forced  from    accidental     injuries    for    a    stipulated 

bankruptcy.  premium,  which  the  employer  pays  and  either 

Insurance  against  damage  to  automobile  deducts  the  proportionate  share  from  each 
property  is  a  growth  of  the  last  few  years,  man's  wages,  or  charges  to  operating  expenses. 
The  companies  transacting  it  agree  to  com-  Such  insurance  is  in  addition  to  that  fur- 
pensate  for  loss  or  damage  to  an  automobile  nished  under  the  employers'  liability  contract, 
resulting  from  collision,  and  against  loss  and  covers  accidents  of  all  kinds,  happening 
by  legal  Hability  or  damage  to  property  outside  working  hours  as  wtII  as  within, 
resulting  from  the  collision  of  one  automobile  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that 
with  another,  or  with  anything  else.  The  insurance  in  some  form  or  another  can  be 
increasing  use  of  the  horseless  carriage  will  applied  to  every  contingency  of  work  or  pleas- 
result  in  making  this  an  important  feature  of  ure.  A  general  average  being  established, 
insurance,  and  already  some  quarter  of  a  mil-  a  proper  premium  rate  can  be  fixed  and  the 
lion  dollars  is  being  paid  annually  for  this  form  business  conducted  with  absolute  safety  to  the 
of  protection.  companies  and  to  the  great  relief  of  mankind. 

Burglary  and  theft  insurance  has  been  As  modern  civilization  has  demanded  pro- 
tried  for  only  a  few  years  in  the  United  States,  tection  from  the  increased  hazards  arising,  the 
but  it  has  been  cordially  received.  It  covers  insurance  system  has  proved  its  adaptability 
losses  up  to  the  sum  specified  in  the  policies,  to  meet  the  demand,  and  no  man  need  run  the 
due  to  the  acts  of  burglars,  sneak-thieves,  risk  of  loss  if  he  is  willing  to  pay  a  premium 
or  others,  not  only  in  banks  and  stores  but  also  to  guarantee  indemnity  when  the  loss  occurs. 


A    NEW    FORCE   FOR    CITY    EFFICIENCY 

[The  WorliTs  Work  will  publish  each  month  an  account  oj  the  activities  oj  Chambers  oj 
Commerce  and  other  municipal  bodies  that  are  making  American  cities  better  places  in 
which  to  live  and  more  effective  places  in  which  to  work. — The  Editors.] 

ONE  day  in  1907,  the  Newark  Board  of  they  had  carried  on  the  plan  so  quietly  that 

Trade  heard  that  a  deputation  of  New  nobody  in  Newark  knew  what  was  going  on 

York  business  men  and  the  representa-  until  the  very  last  minute, 
tives  of   the  big  railroads   that  run   through         Newark  is  very  proud  of  its  river  and  bay 

Newark    had    petitioned    the    Department   of  shipping  and  guards   it  with   a  jealous  eye. 

War  to  allow  the  drawbridges  over  the  Passaic  It  regards  it  as  the  beginning  of  a  coastwise 

River  to  be  closed  during  the  ''rush  hours,"  and  sea  commerce  that  will,  some  day,  make 

when   dozens   of   trains   for   New   York   pass  this  city  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Atlantic 

through  Newark.  coast   ports.     Anything   that   strikes    a    blow 

It  was  an  old  story  to  the  Newark  people,  at   this  commerce  strikes  right  at  the  heart 

The   same   interests   w^ho   were   back   of   the  of  the  city's  pet  project. 

attempt   in    1907   had   tried   to   do   the   same         Twenty-four  hours  after  the  first  news  of 

thing  in   1903,   and  had   failed.     This   time,  the  new  attempt  reached  the  Board  of  Trade, 
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twenty  representative  business  men  of  the 
New  Jersey  city  were  in  Washington,  waiting 
upon  the  Secretary  of  War  to  present  Newark's 
side  of  the  question.  They  talked  long  and 
earnestly,  portraying  the  damage  that  would 
be  done  to  the  river  commerce  if  the  bridges 
were  closed  for  two  or  three  hours  every  morn- 
ing and  afternoon.  They  knew  all  about  the 
tides,  the  hours  of  heavy  traffic  on  both  railroad 
and  river,  and  every  other  detail  of  the  argu- 
ment.    All  this  they  presented  to  Mr.  Taft. 

The  Secretary  took  the  matter  under  advise- 
ment, and  decided  directly  against  the  peti- 
tioners from  New  York.  More  than  that, 
he  put  the  burden  of  proof  directly  on  the 
railroads,  so  that,  in  any  and  all  attempts 
to  carry  through  this  matter,  they  must  show 
exactly  how  much  delay  is  caused,  how  it 
came  about,  where  it  took  place,  and  all 
other  things  concerning  it. 

The  Newark  board  seems  to  have  deter- 
mined to  follow  up  this  victory  to  the  full. 
Now  they  are  talking  of  ultimately  forcing 
the  railroads  to  elevate  their  bridges  over  the 
Passaic  so  that  most  of  the  river  shipping 
can  pass  without  the  use  of  a  draw.  And 
the  great  interests  have  observed  that  this 
particular  board  of  trade  is  a  dangerous 
antagonist.  When  it  decides  that  it  wants 
something,  it  usually  gets  it,  though  it  may 
take  years.  In  one  case,  it  took  twenty  years 
to  carry  to  completion  a  water-supply  plan 
outlined  first  in  a  report  of  this  body  —  but 
it  finally  went  through. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  troubled  for 
many  years  by  coal-stealers.  The  dealers 
and  manufacturers  receiving  coal  from  the 
railroads,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  weigh  it,  but  take 
the  figures  of  the  railroad  as  the  basis  for  pay- 
ment. The  railroad  weighs  the  coal  when 
it  starts  on  its  way,  but  not  when  it  is  de- 
livered, so  that  the  loss  falls  upon  the  receiver, 
and  not  on  the  railroad. 

People  in  Cleveland  estimated  the  annual 
loss  to  the  dealers  and  manufacturers  at 
$100,000  to  $150,000.  That  is  a  serious 
leakage,  even  in  Cleveland,  where  things  are 
done  on  a  big  scale. 

Finally,  in  order  to  get  a  true  account  of 
the  coal-stealing  and  to  find  some  way  of 
suppressing  it,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
appointed  a  committee  to  look  into  it,  and 
to  make  a  full  report  on  it.  This  committee 
went  to  work.     Its  report  has  recently  been 


handed  in,  and  it  makes  a  very  mteresting 
commentary  on  public  morals  and  methods 
in  Cleveland,  and  in  most  other  cities  of  the 
same  grade. 

They  found  that  in  the  case  of  cars  that 
are  left  standing  for  some  hours  on  unpro- 
tected lines  the  shortage  will  run  from  500 
pounds  to  7,000  pounds.  In  the  extreme 
cases,  nearly  3  per  cent,  of  the  entire  carload 
is  stolen  from  the  cars  standing  on  the  sidings. 
A  single  large  manufacturer  who  weighed 
his  coal  during  eight  months  of  1907  found 
that  in  795  cars  of  coal  he  had  lost  1,166,700 
pounds,  or  nearly  583  tons.  On  one  railroad, 
where  the  storage  yards  are  surrounded  by 
high  fences,  he  had  practically  no  loss. 

Having  reached  these  definite  facts  as  a 
basis,  the  committee  started  out  to  see  how 
the  trick  was  done.  They  traveled  around 
to  all  the  yards,  at  various  hours  of  the  day, 
trying  to  see  actual  stealing  going  on.  They 
worked  in  cooperation  with  the  police.  Some 
paragraphs  from  their  report  tell  what  they 
discovered : 

"Practically  no  organized  gangs  of  men  are 
engaged  in  coal-stealing,  90  per  cent, 
being  done  by  women  and  children,  most  of 
whom  are  foreigners  or  of  foreign  parentage. 
Many  of  these  women  are  persistent  offenders 
whose  cases  deserve  firm  treatment.  The 
usual  method  of  procedure  is  for  the  children 
to  climb  upon  the  cars  and  throw  off  the 
lumps,  which  are  gathered  up  by  the  women 
and  carried  away.  Very  often  the  children 
climb  upon  the  through  trains  and  throw  off 
coal  as  the  cars  pass  near  their  homes.  Many 
instances  have  been  reported  of  the  smaller 
children  being  held  up  at  arms'  length  by  the 
women  in  order  that  they  may  dislodge  the 
coal  within  reach.  All  assist  in  carrying  it 
away. 

"A  large  proportion  of  these  people  are  not 
in  actual  need  of  the  coal;  the  men  are  usually 
working,  and  the  stealing  of  coal  with  them  is 
merely  a  matter  of  thrift.  In  not  a  few  instances 
brought  to  the  attention  of  your  committee 
where  cases  were  investigated,  it  was  found  that 
the  families  had  from  one  to  three  tons  of  coal 
in  their  coal-bins,  that  the  men  were  working, 
and  that  the  families  were  not  in  needy  circum- 
stances. Very  little  can  be  excused  on  ac- 
count of  poverty,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  the  city  and  charitable  organi- 
zations will  furnish  coal  for  the  needy. 

^'  Your    committee    is    informed    that,    in 
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the   countries    from    which    some    of    these  police  courts,  and  to  the  attitude  of  the  pubhc 

foreigners    come,    it  is    a    serious    offense    to  upon  this  subject. 

trespass  upon  the  right  of  way  of  a  railroad  "The  public  through  its  attitude  upon  this 
company  and  that  everything  of  value  is  kept  subject  encourages  lax  dealing  with  coal- 
within  fenced  enclosures  and  properly  guarded,  thieves  and  makes  conviction  and  punishment 
and  convictions  for  pilfering  are  invariably  difficult.  While  the  amount  taken  in  a 
punished  by  fines  and  imprisonment.  Upon  single  theft  is  small  and  the  people  who  steal 
their  arrival  in  this  country,  everything  is  are  usually  poor,  the  fact  that  the  aggregate 
different;  they  are  given  to  understand  that  is  very  large  and  means  a  serious  loss  to 
this  is  a  free  country;  they  see  cars  of  coal,  manufacturer  and  dealer,  and  the  more  im- 
pig-iron,  and  other  articles  of  value  left  in  portant  facts  that  the  practice  exposes  those 
the  open,  unprotected  by  fences  or  guards,  engaged  in  it  to  physical  injury  and  cultivates 
and  they  are  allowed  to  trespass  upon  the  in ,  them  a  criminal  tendency,  should  not  be 
railway  tracks  at  will.  They  believe  that  lost  sight  of.  Publication  of  these  facts  by 
things  left  in  the  open,  unprotected,  have  the  papers  of  the  city,  together  with  editorials 
but  small  value  and  are  left  unprotected  explaining  the  serious  moral  and  physical 
because  the  owners  do  not  place  value  upon  effect  which  coal-stealing  has  upon  the  com- 
them.  Very  little  is  done  to  disabuse  their  munity,  w^ould  do  much  to  change  public 
minds  of  this  impression  and,  as  a  result,  they  opinion  upon  this  subject." 
soon  become  coal-thieves.  In  this  they  are  As  a  result  of  this  work,  the  committee 
often  encouraged  by  their  neighbors  and  friends  recommended  five  simple  changes  that  will 
and,  as  a  result,  coal-stealing  becomes  the  gen-  undoubtedly  go  far  toward  eliminating  the 
eral  custom  in  many  of  the  foreign  settlements,  coal-stealing  in  that  city.  Not  alone  does 
As  an  example  of  how  far  this  evil  will  be  work  like  this  protect  the  manufacturing 
carried  unless  checked,  cases  have  been  interests  and  the  railroads,  but  it  at  the  same 
reported  to  the  committee  showing  that  four  time  works  for  public  morals.  In  the  report 
men  stole  seven  tons  of  coal  from  one  car;  of  the  committee,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of 
that  three  women  arrested  were  carrying  the  two  aspects  of  the  work  predominates 
away  415  pounds  between  them;  and  that  in  the  minds  of  the  men  who  made  it. 
ore  buckets,  left  suspended,  and  holding  from  Of  wider  import,  perhaps,  is  the  work  of 
two  to  four  tons  of  coal  each,  have  been  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York 
emptied  in  a  single  night.  These  are  but  a  for  the  public  health.  This  is  a  paragraph 
few  of  the  many  instances  reported  to  your  from  a  pamphlet  that  has  gone  all  over  the 
committee.  country,   a  sort  of  declaration  of  policy.     It 

"The  effect  upon  these  people,  both  morally  begins  a  long  and  interesting  fight: 

and    physically,    is    very    serious.     The    fact  "There  has  been  a  great  increase  in   the 

that    they    are    allowed    to    steal    with    little  last  few  years  of  popular  interest  in  sewage 

effective    opposition,    together    with    the    fact  disposal.     Yet  it  has  been  difficult  to  dispel 

that   those   arrested   usually   go    unpunished,  the  indifference  of  the  public  to  the  dangers 

lessens  their  respect  for  law^  and  order.     The  of  neglected  sewage  and  to  stir  it  to  practical 

fact  that  women  and  children  spend  consider-  action  on  this   all-important   question.     This 

able   time   upon   the   railway   tracks,    cannot  is   largely  due   to    the    fact    that    there    has 

but   have   a  demoralizing   effect   upon   them,  hitherto  been  no  handbook  dealing  with   the 

The   teaching   of   the   children   to   steal    and  subject    in    terms    easily    understood    by    the 

evade  the  law  in  stealing  coal,  leads,  as  they  layman. 

grow  older,  to  the  stealing  of  more  valuable  "It  is  the  purpose  of  this  pamphlet,  in  which 

articles;   from   the   stealing  of  coal   from   an  are  summarized  the  views  of  American  and 

open  car  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  breaking  of  British  sanitary  experts,  to  supply  this  lack, 

seals  and  stealing  from  the  box  cars,   all  of  and,   by  giving  the  public  exact  information 

which  may  in  the  end  lead  to  still  more  serious  as   to    the   various   methods   of   the   sanitary 

crime.  disposal  of  sewage,  to  hasten  the  time  when 

"The  present  method  of  dealing  with  coal-  the  barbarous  practice  of  turning  lakes  into 

stealing   is   substantially   without   effect,    due  cesspools   and   rivers   into   open   sewers   shall 

to  the  absence  of  effective  cooperation  between  have  ceased  to  be  a  reproach  to  American 

the  railway   police,   the   city   police,  and  the  civilization." 


THE  WAY  TO  HEALTH 

By  careful  living  and  by  the  prevention  of  disease,  the  way  fast  becomes  clear  to  that  condition 
of  society,  foretold  hy  Huxley,  when  men  will  regard  it  as  a  crime  to  be  sick.  We  are  developing 
a  health  conscience,  private  and  public.  To  help  forward  on  this  happy  road  {for  all  real 
social  progress  lies  this  way).  The  World's  Work  will  report,  month  by  month,  discoveries 
and  instructive  experiences  of  men  and  of  communities  that  make  for  health.  The  magazine 
has  the  cooperation  of  Professor  Irving  Fisher,  and  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  and 
it  will  work  for  their  aims. 

Answers  will  be  given  in  these  pages  or  by  correspondence  to  such  questions  as  fall  within  the 
proper  range  oj  such  a  department,  looking  toward  personal  right  living  and  preserving  the  public 
health.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  questions  about  the  cure  of  personal  ailments  are  questions 
for  physicians  only,  and  lie  outside  the  range  oj  this  department  —  The  Editors. 


THE    PROGRAMME  FOR   A    NATIONAL 
HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 

THE  Committee  of  One  Hundred  orig-  this  emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of 
inated  in  a  paper  presented  by  Pro-  disease,  the  better.  The  first  step  is  believed 
fessor  J.  Pease  Norton,  of  Yale,  to  to  be  the  concentration  into  one  department 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  the  National  Government  of  the  health 
of  Science,  advocating  a  national  Department  agencies  and  functions  now  scattered  through 
of  Health.  The  committee  was  appointed  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Depart- 
to  keep  this  agitation  going,  and  to  enter  into  ment  of  Agriculture,  the  Treasury  Department, 
any  other  activities  calculated  to  improve  etc.,  with  the  aim  ultimately  of  converting  the 
the  health  of  the  nation.  department  receiving  those  agencies  (say  the 

It  has  focused  its  efforts  chiefly  on  the  Department  of  the  Interior)  into  a  Depart- 
education  of  the  public  to  the  supreme  impor-  ment  of  Health  and  Education  —  for  edu- 
tance  of  a  greater  and  better  national  health  cation  and  health  go  hand  in  hand, 
organization.  It  has  called  attention  to  the  The  programme  has  many  details,  one  of 
absurdity,  while  having  a  Department  of  which  is  the  transfer  into  this  proposed  depart- 
Agriculture  to  protect  the  lives  of  hogs  and  ment  of  the  Health  Office  of  the  City  of  Wash- 
cattle,  of  not  having  a  Department  of  Health  ington,  in  order  that  our  national  capital  may 
to  protect  human  lives.  be  the  pride  of  the  country  as  to  healthfulness 

Its   president.    Professor   Irving   Fisher,    of  — a    kind  of    ''spotless    town,"  with    model 

Yale,  has  shown  in  his  report  as  a  member  of  tenements,  model  street  cleaning,  model  water 

President   Roosevelt's   National   Conservation  and  milk  supply,  model  system  of  reporting 

Commission,  that,  if  preventable  diseases  were  and  controlling  epidemics,   and,   as  a  conse- 

actually  prevented   to   the  degree   which   has  quence  of  this,  a  death-rate  below  the   best 

already  been  proved  feasible,  human  life  would  records  yet  reached  in  American  cities.     It  is 

be  at  least  a  decade  and  a  half  longer  than  it  is,  believed  that  as  a  result  of  such  a  condition 

and    at    the    same    time    broader  —  that    is,  at    the   national   capital,   hundreds   of  other 

healthier,  happier,  and  more  efficient.  cities  would  begin  to  clean  up. 

With  this  feasibility  before  us,  the  sooner         The    Committee    of    One    Hundred    has 

steps  are  taken  to  secure  this  new  lease  of  life,  received  the  support  of  President  Roosevelt 
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and  of  President  Taft,  of  state  governors  and  into  a  party  platform.     The  Committee  has 

of  congressmen,  and  it  aided  in  securing  the  also  enlisted  the  interest,  and  hopes  to  secure 

insertion  in  the  platforms  of  both  parties  of  a  the  financial  cooperation  of  the  life-insurance 

health  plank  favoring  the  above  programme,  companies,  which  have  an  obvious  pecuniary 

This  is  the  first  time  health  has  ever  entered  interest  in  the  lengthening  of  human  life. 


SIMPLE  RULES  FOR  RIGHT  LIVING 

BY 

IRVING    FISHER 

(professor  of  political  economy  in  vale  university  and  president  of  the  committee  01"  ONE  hundred) 


ESSENTIALS  of  success:  Knowledge, 
self-control,  enthusiasm. 
Essential  rules:  Plenty  of  fresh 
air,  both  for  the  lungs  and  the  skin,  proper 
bathing,  exercising,  resting,  sleeping,  thinking, 
feeling,  and  willing. 

Many,  if  not  most,  changes  of  habits  require 
a  period  of  physiological  adjustment,  and, 
therefore,  should  be  made  gradually.  The 
foregoing  lead  to  the  following  specific  rules : 

AIR 

Keep  outdoors  as  much  as  possible. 

Breathe  through  the  nose,  not  through  the 
mouth. 

When  indoors,  have  the  air  as  fresh  as 
possible:  (a)  by  having  the  room  aired  before 
occupancy;  (b)  by  having  it  continuously 
ventilated  while  occupied.  (In  winter,  the 
ventilation  is  best  secured  by  a  window-board 
deflecting  the  entering  cold  air  upward.) 

Not  only  purity,  but  coolness,  dryness,  and 
motion  of  the  air,  if  not  very  extrem.e,  are 
advantageous.  Air  in  heated  houses  in  winter 
is  usually  too  dry,  and  may  be  humidified  with- 
out injury  and  probably  with  advantage. 

Clothing  should  be  sufficient  to  keep  one 
warm.  The  minimum  that  will  secure  this 
result  is  the  best.  Porosity  is  very  important, 
not  only  in  underclothes,  but  in  all  clothes. 
The  more  porous  the  clothes,  the  more  the  skin 
is  educated  to  perform  its  functions  with 
increasingly  less  need  for  protection.  Take 
an  air-bath  as  often  and  as  long  as  possible. 

WATER 

Take  a  daily  water-bath,  not  only  for  clean- 
liness, but  for  skin  gymnastics.  A  cold  bath 
is  better  for  this  purpose  than  a  hot  bath.  A 
short  hot,  followed  by  a  short  cold,  bath,  is  still 
better.  In  fatigue,  a  very  hot  bath  lasting  only 
half  a  minute  is  good. 


A  neutral  bath,  beginning  at  97  degrees  or 
98  degrees,  dropping  not  more  than  5  degrees 
and  continued  at  least  fifteen  minutes,  is  an 
excellent  means  of  resting  the  nerves. 

Be  sure  that  the  water  you  drink  is  free 
from  dangerous  germs  and  impurities.  "Soft" 
water  is  better  than  ''hard"  water.  Ice  water 
should  be  avoided,  unless  sipped  and  warmed 
in  the  mouth.  Ice  may  contain  spores  of 
germs,  even  when  germs  themselves  are  killed 
by  cold. 

Cold-water  drinking,  including  especially 
a  glass  half  an  hour  before  breakfast  and  on 
retiring  is  a  remedy  for  constipation. 

The  judicious  use  of  enemas  is  advanta- 
geous where  there  is  auto-toxication  —  that  is, 
absorption  of  poisons  through  the  colon.  They 
are  especially  needed  when  one  is  not  feeling 
well  from  almost  any  cause,  as  a  cold.  A 
warm  enema  is  likely  to  have  as  an  after-effect 
the  inability  to  defecate  without  its  use.  For 
this  reason,  cool  enemas  —  temperature  of 
80  degrees  down  to  75  degrees  —  are  best. 

The  best  way,  however,  of  regulating  the 
bowels  is  by  exercise  and  diet. 

FOOD 

Teeth  and  gums  should  be  brushed  thor- 
oughly several  times  a  day  and  floss  silk  used 
between  the  teeth.  Persistence  in  keeping 
the  mouth  clean  is  good  not  only  for  the  teeth 
but  for   the  stomach. 

Masticate  all  food  up  to  the  point  of  involun- 
tary swallowing,  with  the  attention  on  the 
taste,  not  on  the  mastication.  Food  should 
simply  be  chewed  and  relished,  with  no  thought 
of  swallowing.  There  should  be  no  more 
effort  to  prevent  than  to  force  swallowing.  It 
will  be  found  that,  if  we  attend  only  to  the 
agreeable  task  of  extracting  the  flavors  of  our 
food,  nature  will  take  care  of  the  swallowing, 
and  this  will  become,  like  breathing,  involun- 
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tary.  The  more  you  rely  on  instinct,  the  more 
normal,  stronger,  and  surer  the  instinct 
becomes.  The  instinct  by  which  most  people 
eat  is  perverted  through  the  "hurry  habit" 
and  the  use  of  abnormal  foods.  Thorough 
mastication  takes  time,  and,  therefore,  one 
must  not  feel  hurried  at  meals  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  secured. 

Sip  liquids,  except  water,  and  mix  with 
saliva  as  though  they  were  solids. 

The  stopping  point  for  eating  should  be  at 
the  earliest  moment  when  one  is  really  satisfied. 
Normalized  instinct  is  the  best  guide  here, 
provided  one  eats  without  hurry  and  masti- 
cates thoroughly. 

The  frequency  of  meals  and  time  to  take  them 
should  be  so  adjusted  that  no  meal  is  taken 
before  a  previous  meal  is  well  out  of  the  way, 
in  order  that  the  stomach  may  have  had 
time  to  rest  and  prepare  new  juices.  Normal 
appetite  is  a  good  guide  in  this  respect.  One's 
best  sleep  is  on  an  empty  stomach.  Food 
puts  one  to  sleep  by  diverting  blood  from  the 
head,  but  disturbs  sleep  later.  Water,  how- 
ever, or  even  fruit,  may  be  taken  before  retiring 
without  injury. 

An  exclusive  diet  is  usually  unsafe.  Even 
foods  which  are  not  ideally  the  best  are  prob- 
ably needed  when  no  better  are  available  or 
when  the  appetite  especially  calls  for  them. 

Use  some  raw  foods  —  nuts,  fruits,  salads, 
milk,  etc.  at  each  meal. 

The  following  is  a  very  tentative  list  of  foods 
in  the  order  of  excellence  for  general  purposes, 
subject,  of  course,  to  their  palatability  at  the 
time   eaten : 


Fruits 

Nuts 

Grains  (including  bread) 

Honey 

Butter 

Potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables, if  fibre  is  re- 
jected 

Buttermilk 

Salt,  in  small  quantities 

Cream 

Milk 

Custards 

Eggs 

Digested  cheeses  when 
new,  such  as  cottage 
cheese,  cream  cheeses, 
pineapple  cheese, 
Swiss  cheese,  Cheddar 
cheese,  etc. 


Curds,  whey 

Vegetables  (other  than 
potatoes)  if  fibre  is 
swallowed 

Cane-sugar 

Chocolate  and  cocoa 

Meat,  fish,  game,  poul- 
try,  shellfish 

Liver 

Sweetbreads 

Putrefactive  cheese, 
such  as  Limburger, 
Roquefort,  etc. 

Meat  soups,  beef  tea, 
bouillon,  meat  ex- 
tracts 

Tea  and  coffee 

Condiments  (other  than 
salt) 

Alcohol 


None  of  these  should  be  absolutely  excluded, 
unless  it  be  the  last  half-dozen,  which,  with 
tobacco,  are  best  dispensed  with  for  reasons 
of  health.  Instead  of  excluding  specific  food, 
it  is  safer  to  follow  appetite,  merely  giving  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  between  two  foods  equally 
palatable,  to  the  one  the  highest  in  the  list. 
In  general,  hard  and  dry  foods  are  preferable 
to  soft  and  wet  foods. 

The  amount  of  protein  required  is  much 
less  than  that  ordinarily  consumed.  Through 
thorough  mastication  the  amount  of  protein  is 
automatically  reduced  to  its  proper  level. 

The  sudden  or  artificial  reduction  in  protein 
to  the  ideal  standard  is  apt  to  produce  tem- 
porarily a  "sour  stomach,"  unless  fats  be  used 
abundantly. 

To  balance  each  meal  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  When  one  can  trust  the  appetite, 
it  is  an  almost  infallible  method  of  balancing, 
but  some  knowledge  of  foods  will  help,  such 
as  of  the  proper  proportion  of  protein,  fat, 
and  carbohydrate.  The  aim,  however,  should 
always  be  —  and  this  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  —  to  educate  the  appetite  to 
the  point  of  deciding  all  these  questions 
automatically. 

The  character  of  the  feces  is  greatly  improved 
if  the  diet  is  proper  in  respect  to  protein  and 
is  properly  eaten  with  respect  to  mastication; 
otherwise  there  is  always  absorption  of 
poisons  through  the  colon.  Thorough  masti- 
cation,  moderation  in  amount  —  especially  of 
protein  —  are  the  best  disinfectants.  The 
use  of  buttermilk  and  sour  milk  has  an  advan- 
tage, mentioned  by  Metchnikoff,  of  reducing 
the  putrefactive  bacteria  in  the  colon.  There 
is,  therefore,  great  hygienic  value  in  sour  milk, 
buttermilk,  lactic  acid  koumiss  (not  the  same 
as  yeast-made  koumiss),  kefir,  yogurt,  etc. 

EXERCISE   AND   REST 

The  hygienic  life  should  have  a  proper 
balance  between  rest  and  activity  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  physical  and  mental.  Generally, 
every  muscle  in  the  body  should  be  exercised 
daily. 

Muscular  exercise  should  hold  the  atten- 
tion and  call  into  play  will-power.  Exercise 
should  be  enjoyed  as  plav,  not  endured 
as   work. 

The  most  beneficial  exercises  are  those 
which  stimulate  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  such  as  rapid  walking,  running,  hill- 
climbing  and  swimming. 
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The  exercise  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is 
the  most  important  in  order  to  give  tone  to 
those  muscles  and  thus  aid  the  portal  circula- 
tion. For  the  same  reason,  erect  posture,  not 
only  in  standing  but  in  sitting,  is  important. 
Support  the  hollow  of  the  back  by  a  cushion 
or  otherwise.  A  rocker  or  a  tilted  chair  is 
restful  to  the  portal  circulation  if  the  lower 
back  is  properly  supported.  Breathing  exer- 
cises, both  by  suction  and  otherwise,  for  pump- 
ing the  portal  circulation  free  of  stagnated 
blood  are  very  helpful. 

Exercise  should  always  be  limited  by  fatigue, 
which  brings  with  it  fatigue  poisons.  This 
is  nature's  signal  when  to  rest.  If  one's  use 
of  diet  and  air  are  proper,  the  fatigue  point 
will  be  reached  much  later  than  otherwise. 

One  should  learn  to  relax  when  not  in  activ- 
ity. The  habit  produces  rest,  even  between 
exertions  very  close  together,  and  enables  one 
to  continue  to  repeat  those  exertions  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  otherwise.  The  habit  of 
lying  down  when  tired  is  a  good  one. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  mental  rest. 
Avoid  worry,  anger,  fear,  excitement,  hate, 
jealousy,  grief,  and  all  depressing  or  abnormal 
mental  states.  This  is  to  be  done  not  so  much 
by  repressing  these  feelings  as  by  dropping  or 
ignoring  them,  that  is,  by  diverting  and  con- 
trolling the  attention.  The  secret  of  mental 
hygiene  lies  in  the  direction  of  attention. 
One's  mental  attitude,  from  a  hygienic  stand- 


point, ought  to  be  optimistic  and  serene,  and 
this  attitude  should  be  striven  for  not  only  in 
order  to  produce  health,  but  as  an  end  in 
itself,  for  which,  in  fact,  even  health  is  properly 
sought. 

In  addition,  the  individual  should,  of  course, 
avoid  infection,  poisons,  and  other  dangers. 

Occasional  physical  examination  by  a  com- 
petent medical  examiner  is  advisable.  In 
case  of  illness,  competent  medical  treatment 
should  be  sought.  Finally,  the  duty  of  the 
individual  does  not  end  with  personal  hygiene. 
He  should  take  part  in  the  movements  to  secure 
better  public  hygiene  in  city,  state,  and  nation. 
He  has  a  selfish  as  well  as  an  altruistic  motive 
to  do  this.  His  air,  water,  and  food  depend 
on  health  legislation  and  administration. 

All  the  foregoing  rules  are  important.  The 
results  which  may  be  obtained  by  following 
them  largely  depend  on  the  thoroughness  with 
which  they  are  followed.  This  is  true,  espe- 
cially of  fresh  air  and  mastication.  If  all 
the  rules  are  followed  and  followed  thoroughly, 
including  the  one  most  commonly  neglected, 
namely,,  keeping  within  the  fatigue  limit,  the 
average  man  may  reasonably  expect,  if  not  to 
equal  the  record  of  Cornaro,  at  least  to  double 
his  own  length  of  life,  his  activity  per  day, 
his  satisfactions,  and  his  usefulness. 

The  laws  of  ''humaniculture"  can  be 
depended  upon  as  much  as  those  of  agriculture, 
horticulture,  or  stock-raising. 


FINDING  A  SCHOOL  TO  PREPARE  A  BOY 

FOR  COLLEGE 


A  CERTAIN  boy  was  sent  to  a  large 
preparatory  school  to  be  prepared 
for  college.  The  school  sent  most 
of  its  pupils  to  the  particular  college  near 
which  it  was  situated;  but  among  its  instructors 
were  men  from  many  other  universities,  and 
it  professed  to  prepare  boys  for  any  sort  of 
entrance  requirements.  It  was  a  large 
school,  with  many  attractive  features;  its 
graduates  stood  well  in  the  varied  activities 
of  the  college  to  which  most  of  them  went; 
it  was  a  school  with  a  good  reputation;  and 
it  had  been  specifically  well  recommended  by 
several  friends  to  the  father  of  the  boy. 


The  boy  spent  three  years,  and  graduated 
within  the  first  quarter  of  the  class  in  scholar- 
ship. Practically  all  his  classmates  passed 
the  requirements  for  the  nearby  college  suc- 
cessfully. He  entered  a  distant  college,  with 
all  the  conditions  which  its  entrance  officials 
would  allow  and  still  accept  the    candidate. 

He  had  not  been  prepared  for  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  entrance  requirements  that 
his  college  required.  The  failure  of  the  school 
to  prepare  him  for  those  requirements  came 
very  nearly  costing  him  an  extra  year's  work 
which,  at  that  particular  school,  meant  about 
one  thousand  dollars. 
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A  great  many  boys  lose  a  year  and  contract 
bad  habits  of  work,  and  a  great  many  families 
lose  money  which  they  can  ill  afford,  because 
they  send  their  boys  to  schools  which  do  not 
prepare  for  the  colleges  to  which  they  wish 
their  boys  to  go.  Many  others  waste  their 
money  and  their  children's  time  by  sending 
them  to  schools  which  do  not  prepare  their 
students  well  for  any  college. 

It  may  not  be  for  the  best  interests  of  a 
boy's  mental  development  to  have  him  taught 
the  specific  things  required  for  the  entrance 
examinations  of  any  particular  college.  Per- 
haps the  system  of  entrance  by  examination 
is  all  wrong.  Perhaps  it  forces  the  schools 
to  cram  their  students  with  facts  which  are 
more  likely  to  be  useful  on  the  examination 
day  than  at  any  other  time.  Perhaps  the 
schools  aim  at  examination  knowledge  and  not 
well-rounded  instruction.  But,  whether  all 
these  things  are  true  or  not,  so  long  as  the 
examination  system  remains,  it  is  not  fair 
to  a  boy  to  make  him  undergo  the  ordeal, 
unless  he  has  had  a  training  which  gives  him 
a  fair  chance  to  come  out  creditably  in  it. 
He  can  no  more  be  expected  to  do  well  in 
one  kind  of  an  examination  when  he  is  pre- 
pared for  another,  than  he  can  be  expected 
to  play  a  good  game  of  football  because  he 
has  learned  tennis.  And  to  put  him  in 
unfair  competition,  where  failure  is  almost 
certain,  is  about  as  bad  training  for  him  as 
could  be  devised. 

There  is  a  way  to  obviate  this  trouble  which 
is  so  simple  that  it  is  comparatively  seldom 


tried.  The  offices  of  the  different  colleges 
have  the  records  which  the  pupils  of  the 
various  schools  have  made  in  entering.  There 
is  one  school,  for  example,  which  for  many 
years  has  not  had  a  pupil  fail  to  pass  a  Har- 
vard entrance  examination  in  any  subject  in 
which  it  had  recommended  him.  There  are 
likewise  schools  which  have  had  similar 
success  in  preparing  boys  for  Princeton 
and  Cornell. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  necessarily  true  that  the 
school  which  prepares  its  pupils  best  for 
the  entrance  examinations  is  the  best  school 
to  choose.  Its  patronage,  its  location,  its 
tuition  —  many  things  —  may  make  it  objec- 
tionable. The  records  of  the  various  schools 
in  getting  their  students  into  college  will  not 
give  a  boy's  father  a  reliable  basis  on  which  to 
select  a  school  for  his  son,  but  it  will  enable 
him  to  eliminate  those  schools  which  would  be 
likely  to  start  the  boy  on  his  college  career 
handicapped.  It  will  enable  a  man  to  make 
a  list  of  schools,  all  of  which  have  shown  that 
they  give  the  training  necessary  to  pass  the 
entrance  examinations  of  the  particular  college 
contemplated. 

The  registrar's  offices  of  practically  all  the 
larger  colleges  keep  the  records  of  the  different 
schools,  and  they  also  send  this  information  to 
the  schools.  A  study  of  these  records  obtained 
from  either  of  these  two  sources  would  aid 
many  families  in  making  what,  at  its  best, 
is  a  difficult  decision,  and  give  many  a  boy 
a  better  knowledge  of  how  to  work,  and  a 
better  start  in  college. 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  ARTIST'S  LIFE 

I 

DECIDING  ON  HIS  CAREER  AT  THIRTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE— SAVED  FROM  THE 
FLOUR    BUSINESS    BY    ILL    HEALTH  — AN    IRRECONCILABLE    SHEEP    MODEL. 

BY 

H.  O.  TANNER 


MY  recollections  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
where  I  was  born,  and  which  I 
left  at  about  five  years  of  age,  are 
confined  singularly  enough  to  the  memory 
of  a  great   Dutch  oven.     That  all  the  other 


things,  or  nearly  all,  have  vanished  from  my 
memory  makes  one  inquire,  why?  What 
was  it  that  so  indelibly  impressed  this  cumber- 
some structure  upon  a  childish  mind?  Was 
it   the  flames  licking  the  interior  with  their 
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serpent-like  shapes  —  caged  lurid   serpents  —  wished  to  be.     But,  after  seeing  this  artist  at 

seeking,    as  it  were,  a  means  of  escape,  but  work  for  an  hour,  it  was  decided  on  the  spot, 

whose  brilliancy  faded  into  wreathing  smoke  by  me  at  least,  that  I  would  be  one,  and  I 

when   their   over-leaping  desire  carried  them  assure  you  it  was  no  ordinary  one  I  had  in 

too  far  from  their  source  of   life?     Or    was  mind. 

it      the     great     brown     savory    loaves,     the         After  I  had  watched  this  artist  off  the  scene 

crumpled  edges  of  which  always  fell  to  our  that  afternoon,  I  eagerly  hurried  home,  and, 

lot.     Was  it  the  artistic  sense  of  the  weird,  although  it  was  nearly  dark,  I  that  very  night 

or  was  it  more  probably  the  mere  prospect  of  shortened   the   skirt   of   an   awning   over   our 

''loaves  and  fishes"?  kitchen   door   for   canvas,    and   for   a   palette 

Aside  from  any  personal  memories;  Pitts-  requisitioned  the  back  of  an  old  geography, 
burgh  has  always  been  dear  to  me  because  of  with  a  hole  jabbed  through  for  my  thumb, 
hearing  my  father  say  so  many  times,  "A  And  what  a  pride  this  palette  was!  It  seemed 
Pittsburgher  of  three  generations."  We  to  me  that  this  was  the  most  characteristic,  if 
children  came  to  know  that  this  expression  not  the  most  necessary,  piece  of  artistic  trap- 
was  the  one  often  used  after  his  "  fur  had  pings  —  maybe  from  the  fact  that  I  had  never 
been  rubbed  the  wrong  way."  There  was  seen  it  before.  My  enthusiasm  would  cer- 
always  a  touch  of  pride  in  it,  and  I  soon  tainly  have  been  diminished,  and  the  joy  and 
got  to  feel  that  "a  Pittsburgher  of  three  exuberance  I  felt  greatly  reduced,  had  I  been 
generations"  was  a  thing  that  did  not  fall  forced  to  employ  anything  other  than  a  palette 
to  the  lot  of  every  man.  "Like  father,  like  upon  which  to  mix  my  colors.  It  even  mat- 
son."  Once  in  my  Hfe  (once  only,  I  beheve)  tered  little  when  I  found  out  next  day  that  the 
I  was  heard  to  say  "A  Pittsburgher  of  four  cardboard  absorbed  my  colors  and  turpen- 
generations."  tine  almost  as  fast  as  they  were  placed  upon  it; 

This  boast,  however,  would  not  have  been  it  was  a  palette,  or  looked  like  one,  and  that  was 

possible,  I  am  sure,  had  I  lacked  the  extreme  enough!    It  was  to  me  the  insignia  of  an  artist, 

care  given  so  freely  by  a  loving  mother;  for  I  and  with  this  in  hand,  even  before  I  had  any 

was  a  most  delicate  child.     If  she  had   tried  colors,  I  felt  already  just  as  I  imagined  a  great 

on    me    the    "toughening   process,"    so   often  artist  must  feel. 

advised  by  overknowing  neighbors,  I   should         The  securing  of  colors  and  brushes  was  not 

probably  have  but  added  one  to  that  already  so  simple  a  matter  —  they  had  to  be  bought, 

heavy    column    in    vital     statistics — "infant  I  was  one  of  a  large  family,  and  my  father, 

mortality."  a  minister  in  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 

My  early  years,  as  I  recollect,  ran  the  usual  Church,  was  in  the  throes  of  buying  a  home, 

course  of  childish  vicissitudes;  but,  when  I  had  However,  a  long  conversation  with  my  mother 

become    a   lad    of    twelve    or    thirteen,    there  that  night  produced   fifteen  cents,   and   this, 

occurred  a  trivial  event  which  was  to  me  of  the  early  the  next  morning,  secured  from  a  com- 

utmost  importance.     I  was  walking  out  with  mon  paint  shop  some  dry  colors  and  a  couple 

my   father  one  fine   afternoon   in  Fairmount  of  scraggy  brushes.     Then  I   was   out   imme 

Park,   Philadelphia,   where   we   then   resided,  diately   for  a  sketch.     I  went  straight  to  the 

when  I  saw  for  the  first  time  a  real,  five  artist —  spot  where  I  had  seen  the  artist  of  the  day 

and  at  work.  before.     Don't  you  suppose  a  boy,  trying  to 

The  subject  the  artist  had  chosen   w^as   a  hold  a  canvas  between  his  knees  and  mix  dry 

middle  distance  hillside  with   a    magnificent  colors  upon   a  pasteboard  palette,    might  be 

elm    in    bold    relief.     Showing    my    lack    of  liable    to    get    things    mixed?     Well,    I    did. 

comprehension  of  what  the  artist  was  trying  Whether  I  got  the  most  of  the  paint  upon  the 

to  do,  I  asked  my  father:  "Why  does  he  not  canvas,  upon  myself,  or  upon  the  ground,  it 

have  a  spy-glass  so  that  he  can  see  that  big  would  be  hard  to  tell.     But  that  I  was  happy, 

tree  more  distinctly  ?     Why  does  he  get  so  far  supremely  so,  there  was  no  doubt.     Coming 

away?"     It  was  this  simple  event  that,  as  it  home  that  night,  I  examined  that  sketch  from 

were,  set  me  on  fire.     Like  many  children,  I  all  points  of  view,   upside  down,   and  down 

had  drawn  upon  my  slate  to  the  loss  of  my  side  up,  decidedly  admiring  and  well  content 

lessons,  or  all  over  the  fences  to  the  detriment  with    my    first    effort.     There  was  one  little 

of  the  landscape,  but  never  had  it  crossed  my  disconcerting  fact,  however  —  it   seemed  best 

mind  that  I  should  be  an  aitist,  nor  had  I  ever  upside  down! 
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From  this  time  forward,  I  was  all  aglow  with 
enthusiasm,  working  spare  times  between 
school  hours,  and  it  soon  became  the  talk  of  the 
school  —  naturally  helped  on  by  my  boast- 
ing —  that  I  was  going  to  be  an  artist.  The 
taunt  of  some —  "An  artist!  he  is  always  poor 
and  dies  in  a  garret!"  —  had  no  depressing 
effect  upon  me.  I  was  not  going  to  be  that 
kind  of  an  artist  —  not  one  of  your  "  every 
day  kind";  and  off  I  was  to  my  kingdom  in 
the  clouds. 

After  school,  I  would  often  go  down  on 
Chestnut  Street,  to  see  the  pictures  in  Earle's 
Galleries,  or  in  the  window  of  Bailey's  jewelry 
store.  How  well  I  remember  "A  Foggy 
Morning,"  by  Cowell  —  in  whose  studio  I 
afterward  worked;  or  ''A  Morning  at  Long 
Beach,"  by  Senat;  how  much  better  the 
numerous  "Storm  at  Sea,"  by  Hamilton, 
and  the  still  more  numerous  "Breezy  Day 
off  Dieppe,"  by  Briscoe;  how,  after  drink- 
ing my  full  of  these  art  wonders,  I  would 
hurry  home  and  paint  what  I  had  seen,  and 
what  fun  it  was! 

It  may  be  noted  that  all  these,  my  idols, 
were  marine  painters.  This  was  not  a  matter 
of  chance,  it  was  choice  —  caused  by  the  fact 
that  at  this  time  (I  was  now  thirteen  years  old) 
I  had  decided  to  become  America's  great  ma- 
rine painter.  This  decision  had  been  prompted 
by  an  article  I  had  seen  in  some  art  journal 
to  the  effect  that  the  crying  need  of  America 
was  a  great  marine  painter.  I  had  never 
heard  of  Winslow  Homer,  but,  even  if  I  had, 
I  am  sure  it  would  not  have  at  all  affected 
my  determination.  Afterward  I  met  a  young 
animal  painter,  J.  N.  Hess  (now  dead),  and 
learned  from  him  that  animal  painters  were 
even  less  numerous  than  good  marine  pain- 
ters, and  that  w^e  were  even  less  well  repre- 
sented in  this  field  —  so,  in  order  that  America 
should  not  always  be  in  such  a  deplorable 
plight,  I  renounced  the  inviting  field  of 
marine  painting  to  become  an  American 
Landseer. 

During  one  of  my  school  vacations,  I  had 
worked  and  saved  fifty  dollars.  This  was 
to  be  devoted  to  study.  But  with  whom  should 
I  study?  No  man  or  boy  to  whom  this  coun- 
try is  a  land  of  "equal  chances"  can  realize 
what  heartaches  this  question  caused  me,  and 
with  what  trepidation  and  nervousness  I 
made  the  round  of  the  studios.  The  ques- 
tion was  not,  would  the  desired  teacher  have 
a  boy  who  knew  nothing  and  had  little  money, 


but  would  he  have  me,  or  would  he  keep  me 
after  he  found  out  who  I  was?     I  went  to  Mr 

M .     He    "had    other    pupilsl"     Finally, 

Mr.  I.  L.  Williams  agreed  to  take  me  for  two 
dollars  a  lesson.  I  was  so  excited  that  I 
could  hardly  wait  for  the  appointed  day  to 
arrive.  What  a  wonderland  his  studio  was 
to  me!  I  was  dazzled;  dazed  by  the  thought 
that  I  was  at  last  to  be  the  pupil  of  an 
artist;  what  astonishing  progress  I  should 
make!  How  I  should  strive,  in  a  few  lessons, 
to  overtake  his  one  other  pupil!  I  dreamed 
of  it  by  night,  and  my  day-dreams  were  not 
less  vivid. 

The  day  or  two  of  waiting  did  pass,  and  I 
was  on  hand  long  before  the  appointed  hour. 
It  seemed  that  nine  o'clock  would  never  come, 
and  I  spent  the  time  walking  up  and  down 
Chestnut  Street,  At  last,  trembling  with  sup- 
pressed excitement,  I  entered  his  studio,  and 
met  this  most  kindly  old  artist.  His  first 
question  was,  could  I  draw  a  straight  line? 
I  was  like  the  man  who  was  asked  if  he  could 
play  the  vioHn.  "He  did  not  know  but,  if  he 
could  be  given  one,  he  would  try  and  see." 
I  tried  and  saw.  For  three  hours,  I  drew,  or 
tried  to  draw,  simple  straight  lines,  parallel 
horizontal  fines,  and  parallel  perpendicular 
lines.  At  the  end  of  the  time,  dizzy  and  de- 
jected, I  paid  my  two  dollars,  and  left  com- 
pletely disheartened  —  all  my  dreams  of  the 
morning  smashed  to  smithereens.  So  this  was 
art!  So  dift'erent  from  what  I  had  imagined! 
But  was  it  really  art  ?  Could  it  be  ?  And,  if 
so,  could  I  ever  become  an  artist  ?  The  chances 
seemed  greatly  reduced. 

It  took  a  couple  of  days  to  restore  somewhat 
my  depressed  spirits.  One  thing  was  decided. 
If  I  should  have  to  learn  to  draw  straight  fines, 
I  should  have  to  do  it  by  myself.  To  pay  this 
price  would,  it  seemed  to  me,  be  likely  to  ruin 
even  a  Rothschild.  Then,  after  this  nightmare 
of  straight  fines  had  been  settled,  I  would  study 
art. 

So  I  plodded  along  as  best  I  could  without 
instruction,  and  I  must  have  made  some  little 
progress;  for,  the  next  school  vacation,  while 
at  Atlantic  City,  a  sketch  of  a  wrecked  schooner 
driven  ashore  during  a  great  storm,  seemed  to 
have  enough  in  it  to  attract  the  attention  of 

Mr.  X ,   an  amateur  artist,  spending  the 

summer  at  this  place.  I  found  that  he  was  a 
man  of  most  generous  impulses,  as  well  as 
most  erratic  in  his  likes  and  disfikes,  and  it  was 
very  probably  the  last-named  quality  that  was 
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the  cause  of  my  good  fortune.     He  was  like  port  but  a  home;  so  that,  for  the  next  fifteen 

a  father  to  me,  only,  however,  requiring  the  years,  I  was  continuously  aided  by  them  to  the 

complete  renunciation  of  all  ideas  not  in  accord  limit  of  their  ability, 
with  his  own.  Each   time  on  leaving   home,   they   always 

Upon  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  he  received  said:  "Remember,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the 

me  into  his  home,  where  I  lived  and  worked  worse,  you  always  have  a  home."     I  "remem- 

with  him  for  over  a  year.     It  was,  however,  a  bered"  as  little  as  possible,  but  the  latch-string 

most  restrained  life,  as  his  every  whim  about  was  always  on  the  outside, 
art  had  to  be  most  religiously  followed.     He         I  was  now  a  lad  of  eighteen,  and  my  art 

was    opposed    to    all    academic    study,    and,  career    was    at    last    really    launched.     But  I 

whenever  I   expressed   a   wish   to   go   to   the  was  beset  by  two  pressing  needs  —  the  need 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  he  always  of  money  and,  by  far  the  more  serious,  the 

opposed.     I   have    much    to    thank    him    for,  need  of  health.     It  was  easy  enough   to  be 

though    our    acquaintance  came  to  a  rather  advised  to  go  to  the  Adirondacks,  but  how? 

sudden   ending.  That  some  change  was  desirable,   and   even 

Dr.  W visited  the  studio.     In  his  nat-  necessary,  cannot  be  doubted,  so  much  so  that, 

ural,   straightforward    manner,    this    eminent  when  my  dear  mother,  who  was  used  to  my 

physician  showed  in  a  marked  degree  his  inter-  more  or  less  delicate  health,  finally  saw  me  off 

est  in  what  I  was  doing,  without  having,  how-  on  my  journey,  she  never  expected,  as  she  after- 

ever,  previously  complimented  the  work  of  Mr.  ward  told  me,  to  see   me  return   alive.     But 

X .     I  felt  most  uncomfortable  during  this  I  did  get  there  and  returned  alive,  and  I  must 

visit,  as  I  saw  at  once  that  my  benefactor  was  always  believe  that  it  was  the  good  God  who 

not  pleased,  and  that  it  would  mean  several  opened  the  way  and  gave  me  good  friends, 

days  of  morose  silence  in  which  all  my  efforts  thus  filling  me  with  confidence  in  the  future 

to   restore    the   status   quo    would   be    utterly  which    never    deserted    me    in   those   darkest 

fruitless.     For  some  reason,  I  went  home  that  days. 

evening,  and  upon  my  return  the  next  morn-         Those  lovely  friends  of  Rainbow  Lake  — 

ing  I  found  all  my  belongings,  with  my  little  how  I  have  wished  I  might  be  able  to  repay 

canvases    tied    together,    outside    his    locked  them  for  some  of  their  kindnesses.     Upon  my 

studio  door.     I  made  several  fruitless  efforts  return  to  Philadelphia,  not  a  little  benefited 

to  see  him  and  find  out  in  w^hat  I  had  sinned,  by  this  trip  and  one  to  Florida,  I  had  the  good 

but  without  avail.     I  only  saw  him  once  again,  fortune    to    make    the   intimate    acquaintance 

several  years  afterward.  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Shearer,  an  artist  prominent  in 

In  the  regular  course  of  events  I  left  school.  Philadelphia   at   that   time,   whose    stories  of 

When  my  good  father,  realizing  how  uncer-  life  in  Dusseldorf  and  Munich  fired  my  desire 

tain  was  the  question  of  any  special  talent  for  for  Europe.     But,  besides  all  this,  I  can  never 

art  in  me,  and  how  uncertain  the  life  of  an  too  highly  appreciate  his  personal  service  to  me, 

artist  might  be,  even  if  I  had  talent  —  which  and  how  his  kindly  nature  and  gentle  dispo- 

certainly  was  not  yet  demonstrated  —  put  me  sition  helped   to  reduce   the  bitterness   I    (at 

with    a    friend    to    learn    the    flour    business,  times)   had  in  my  life,  and  gave  me  a  more 

But  behef  in  myself  did  not  fail,  nor  my  ardor  hopeful  view  of  my  own  individual  situation; 

flag.     To  do  any  painting  now,  I  had  to  be  up  in  fact,  a  visit  to  him  always  renewed  my  cour- 

with  the  dawn  to  seize  the  precious  minutes  age,   not   that  courage   which   was   necessary 

of  light  before  seven,  when  I  had  to  be  off  to  for  my  work  but  the  courage  that  was  neces- 

the  humbler,  though  more  useful,  avocation  of  sary  to  overcome  some  of  the  unkind  things  I 

selling  flour.  had  to  struggle  with.     He  would  remove,  at 

This  work  proved  too  trying  for  me,  and  a  least  for  a  time,  that  repressing  load  which  I 

severe  illness,  from  which  I  did  not  completely  carried,  a  load  which  was  as  trying  to  me  as 

recover  for  many  years,  decided  my  family  to  that  carried  by  poor  Pilgrim.     I  was  extremely 

allow  me  to  be  an  artist  —  if  I  could.  timid,  and   to  be  made  to  feel  that  I  was  not 

Now  that  events  had,  as  it  were,  decided  that  wanted,  although  in  a  place  where  I  had  every 

I  should  have  a  try  at  being  an  artist,  my  right  to    be,   even    months  afterward  caused 

father  and  mother  gave  me  all  the  encourage-  me  sometimes  weeks    of    pain.      Every  time 

ment  their  then  limited  means  would  allow,  any  one  of  these  disagreeable  incidents  came 

By  encouragement  I  mean  not  only  moral  sup-  into  my  mind,  my  heart  sank,  and  I  was  anew 
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tortured  by  the  thought  of  what  I  had  endured,  so   many   alarms  by  day  and  night  as   that 

almost  as  much  as  by  the  incident  itself.     Well,  "peaceful"  sheep.     He  was  escaping  from  his 

it  was  to  endure  these  things  that  he  helped  me.  stable  (stable,  by  courtesy) ,  breaking  his  tether, 

It  was  he  who  first  gave  me  the  idea  that  I  trespassing  in  neighbors'  gardens,  and  eating 
might  have  quaH ties  that,  cultivated, would  be  of     down  the  very  things  they  prized  the  most; 

great  help  in  the  battle  of  life.     And  it  was  done  or  he  was  the  very  contradiction  of  all  activity, 

in  a  manner  hardly  to  be  calculated  upon,  refusing  to  be  led  to   pasture   and  causing  a 

It  was  by  beheving  in  me,  and  how  necessary  giggling  crowd  to  collect  as  if  by  magic.     To 

it  is  to  have  some  one  (besides  one's  family)  the  question  of  those  on  the  outside  who  could 

to  believe  in  you.     I  shall  ever  remember  when  not  see  what  was  going  on,  it  was:  "  Oh!  it's 

he  said  to  me,  "You  have  nice  manners  and  a  Henry  Tanner's  sheep." 

quality  that  will  make  people  like  you."     Well,  In  spite  of  the  difficulties,   I  got  a  sheep 

I  thought,  can  that  be  possible?     It  was  a  picture,  and  finally  traded  it  for  a  pair  of  ant- 

completely  new  idea.     It  was  the  first  time  lers,  worth  ten  dollars.     I  was  happy  to  trade 

I  had  ever  had  a  compliment  from  the  out-  it  for  anything.     It  seemed  to  me  that  every- 

side   world,    and   the   effect   was   like   magic,  thing  but  pictures  had  a  certain  market  value. 

How  many  things  I  forgot  and  forgave  to  try  I  was  sure  I  could  sell  the  antlers  for  five 

to  make   those   sweet  words   true!     It  really  dollars  at  least;  I  doubted  very  much  whether 

sweetened  my  Hfe.     How  it  made  me  deter-  I  could  sell  the  picture.     It  may  be  that  I 

mined    to    cultivate    all    the    more    desirable  should  have  refused  to  sell  the  picture  for  that 

quahties  I  might  possess!     This   was   indeed  sum;  but,  after  having  traded  it,  I  should  have 

no  small  benefit  conferred  upon  me.  been  glad  to  sell  the  object  which  I  had  acquired 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Thomas  Eakins,  under  by  trade  for  five  dollars.     I  had  been  saved,  at 

whom   I   was   studying   at   the   Pennsylvania  any  rate,   the  depressed  feeling  of  selling  a 

Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  gave  me  a  criticism  picture  for  10  per  cent,  of  what  it  had  actually 

which  aided  me  then,  and  ever  since;  and,  as  it  cost  me. 

may  apply  to  all  walks  of  Hfe,  I  will  "pass  it  However,  I  did  manage  to  sell  a  picture 
along."  I  had  made  a  start  on  a  study,  which  occasionally,  but,  whenever  I  did,  I  always 
was  not  altogether  bad,  but  very  probably  the  felt  rather  like  a  criminal.  I  must  have 
best  thing  I  had  ever  done  He  encouraged  cheated;  for,  if  they  had  seen  that  picture  as  I 
me;  but,  instead  of  working  to  make  it  better,  did,  with  all  its  faults  continually  staring  at  me, 
I  became  afraid  I  should  destroy  what  I  had  they  certainly  would  not  have  bought  it. 
done,  and  really  did  nothing  the  rest  of  the  Nevertheless,  I  kept  on  trying  to  sell  them,  but, 
week.  Well,  he  was  disgusted.  "What  have  I  must  confess,  with  little  success.  Among 
you  been  doing?  Get  it,  get  it  better,  or  other  things,  I  was  sending  black  and  white 
get  it  worse.  No  middle  ground  of  com-  drawings  every  month  or  so  to  New  York  pub- 
promise."  With  this  advice  in  my  mind,  lishers.  As  fast  as  they  would  be  returned 
I  did  all  sorts  of  things.  I  purchased  a  goose,  with  thanks  by  one,  they  were  off  to  another, 
and  from  it  made  a  picture.  In  fact,  I  became  Very  few  stayed,  but  I  remember  the  first  one 
the  owner  of  a  sheep  also,  and  made  a  sheep  that  did,  and  the  check  for  forty  dollars  that 
picture.  To  own  a  goose  is  bad  enough,  but  came  with  the  letter  of  acceptance  made  me 
do  you  know  what  it  means  to  possess  and  wonder  how  they  could  pay  such  "big  prices." 
try  to  educate  in  artistic  habits  a  lone  solitary  When,  soon  afterward,  I  sold  a  painting, 
sheep?  'Well,  I  will  tell  you  something  you  "A  Lion  at  Home,"  from  the  exhibition  of  the 
never  dreamed  of,  unless  you  have  had  my  Academy  of  Design  for  eighty  dollars,  I 
experience.  While  a  flock  of  sheep  is  the  per-  began  to  look  up,  and  was  encouraged  to  com- 
sonification  of  peace,  docihty,  and  all  that  is  mence  a  most  ambitious  canvas  of  "Androcles." 
quietude,  from  my  (unscientific)  study,  I  have  I  spent  all  my  money  on  models,  and  did  not 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  one  sheep  has  none  finish  the  picture;  it  was  beyond  me;  but  I 
of  the  qualities  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  no,  not  one,  earned  some  things  by  my  failures, 
except,  it  may  be,  their  stupidity.  One  sheep  is  I  have  had  brilliant  ideas  in  my  life.  One 
not  "sheepish";  no,  he  is  the  most  stubborn,  of  them  was  to  unite  business  and  art.  The 
balky,  run-away,  befuddled  animal  you  can  thing  to  do  was  to  have  an  occupation  that 
imagine.  I  have  had  other  animals  to  serve  would  furnish  a  small  income  —  a  business 
as  models,  but  never  an  animal  that  furnished  that  would  not  take  all  my  time.     So  it  was 
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that  I  established  a  very  modest  photograph 
gallery  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  calculation  that 
I  should  have  some  time  was  well  made; 
the  calculation  that  I  should  take  some  photos, 
a  mistake.  I  had  so  much  more  leisure  than  I 
had  calculated  upon,  and  this  so  distressed  me, 
that  I  could  not  work.  So  it  turned  out  that 
I  did  nothing.  I  could  neither  make  it  go, 
nor  dare  let  it  go  —  because  with  ''blood  and 
tears"  I  got  enough  out  of  it  to  pay  my  board 
each  week. 

It  was  at  this  most  distressing  period  that 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  Bishop  and  Mrs. 
Hartzell,  and  for  the  next  few  years  they  be- 
came my  patron  saints. 

The  " gallery"  was  sold.  I  was  back  to  life. 
What  had,  perhaps,  helped  to  make  the  situa- 
tion more  tantalizing  was  the  fact  that  a  picture 
of  mine  had  been  sold  in  Philadelphia,  at 
an  auction  sale,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars;  true,  I  had  received  but  fifteen,  but 
the  incident  had  given  me  hope,  and  made 
me  more  than  ever  dissatisfied  with  the  four  or 
five  dollars  a  week  I  was  making  in  that  mis- 
erable gallery. 

But  that  was  passed,  and  I  could  now  breathe 
freely.  It  did  not  mean  that  hard  times  were 
passed;  for,  perhaps  my  most  trying  experience 
—  trying  in  relation  to  my  physical  existence — 
was  yet  to  come.  It  was,  however,  only  bodily 
discomfort,  and  caused  me  little  or  no  sighing. 
I  had  gone  to  Highlands,  N.  C,  with 
the  thought  that  with  my  camera  I  could 
at  least  make  my  expenses.  I  should  be  able 
to  study,  and  at  the  same  time  the  mountains 
would  be  good  for  my  health.  As  all  my 
ventures  had  to  be  made  with  a  small  margin, 
after  paying  the  rent  of  a  small  cabin  (fragrant 
from  the  new  pine  logs  used  in  its  construc- 
tion), I  had  not  more  than  a  dollar  left.  I 
found  it  most  difficult  to  make  a  start,  to  get  an 
entering  wedge,  and,  during  this  time,  a  week 
or  ten  days,  I  was  reduced  to  corn  meal  made 
in  as  many  ways  as  I  was  ingenious  enough  to 
prepare  it,  with  salt  and  water.  My  bill  of 
fare  read  somewhat  like  this: 

Morning:  corn  bread  and  apple  sauce  (without 
sugar.) 

Noon:  apple  sauce  and  corn  bread. 
Night:  corn  mush  and  apple  sauce. 

I  might  change  the  order  as  I  liked,  or  fry  the 
mush  if  I  wished,  but  at  least  I  never  had  to  be 
in  a  quandary  as  to  what  I  should  have  for  the 
next  meal.     It  was  to  be  corn  meal  until  I  got 


some  Vv^ork.  There  was  one  oasis  in  this  ''  corn 
meal  desert,"  when  I  was  invited  to  dinner  by 
my  afterward,  dear  friends,  the  Cliffords. 
They,  no  doubt,  thought  the  mountain  air  had 
had  a  marvelous  effect  on  my  appetite,  and 
did  not,  and  do  not  to  this  day,  I  imagine, 
suspect  that  it  was  not  only  the  mountains 
but  the  "benefits"  of  my  ''corn  meal  regime" 
that  had  so  much  added  to  my  "appreciation." 
I  at  last  secured  an  order  to  photograph  a 
small  cottage,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  I  had 
the  money  in  my  "inside  pocket." 

I  made  photos  of  the  whole  immediate  region, 
a  most  lovely  country,  and,  as  no  photographer 
had  ever  visited  it  before,  they  were  a  success, 
and  my  hard  times  —  very  hard  times  —  van- 
ished as  the  mountain  mists  before  the  sun. 
In  the  fall,  I  was  back  in  Atlanta,  and  for  two 
seasons  taught  drawing,  mostly  to  the  teachers 
in  Clark  University.  Among  my  very  first 
commissions  was  a  portrait  of  Professor  Crog- 
man.  As  I  look  backward  now,  I  am  sure  he 
gave  it  to  me  to  "help."  I  have  never  seen 
it  since  finishing,  but  I  fear  that,  when  I  do,  I 
shall  want  to  replace  it  with  one  of  to-day.  This 
running  across  old  pictures  is  a  very  trying 
thing.  It  runs  both  ways  —  you  are  either 
ashamed  you  did  not  do  better,  or  surprised 
and  ashamed  that  you  do  not  now  do  better  — 
both  ways  it  is  painful. 

With  some  little  money  —  a  very  little  — 
laid  by,  I  began  again  to  think  of  Europe.  I 
imparted  this  desire  to  Mrs.  Hartzell,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  I  should  have  an  exhibition 
of  my  pictures  in  Cincinnati,  and  see  what  could 
be  done.  So  it  was  that,  in  the  fall  of  1890, 
all  my  hopes  were  centred  in  an  exhibition 
which  lasted  two  or  three  weeks.  All  that 
human  effort  could  do  was  done  by  these 
good  friends,  but  the  gods  refused  to  be  pro- 
pitious, and  no  pictures  were  sold.  I  would 
have  taken  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  pic- 
tures. The  only  part  that  seemed  to  have 
any  value  were  the  frames  for  which  I  had 
paid  money. 

That  I  should  not  be  completely  disheartened, 
my  benefactors  gave  me  a  sum  of  money  for 
my  "entire  collection,"  the  amount  of  which 
I  have  forgotten.  With  this  sum  and  a  com- 
mission of  $7 5  from  Mr.  E ,  of  Phila- 
delphia, I  set  sail  for  Rome,  via  Liverpool  and 
Paris,  on  the  City  oj  Chester,  January  4, 1891. 

(Next  month  Mr.  Tafiner  will  give  the  steps 
in  his  career  which  have  given  him  his  present 
position  among  artists.) 
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A  CAMP  WHERE    BUSINESS    MEN    DO 

THEIR  WORK     "; 

AN    ISLAND    COLONY    THAT    PROMOTES    COMRADESHIP,  COOPERATION,  AND    HEALTH 

BY 

WINTHROP  TALBOT,  M.D. 


A  BUSINESS  man,  a  manufacturer, 
some  time  ago  convinced  himself  of 
his  own  vital  need  of  fresh  air.  His 
office  work  was  intense  and  confining.  As 
far  as  possible,  he  adopted  an  outdoor  life 
for  himself.  As  an  officer  of  a  national 
association  of  manufacturers,  he  conceived  the 
idea  that  the  annual  meeting  would  be  made 
more  effective  if  held  in  a  camp  instead  of 
at  some  hotel.  The  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation were  convinced,  the  plan  was  adopted, 
and,  after  a  first  trial  meeting  at  Chautauqua, 
an  island  in  a  northern  lake  was  purchased. 

Forty  managers  of  separate  factories,  engin- 
eering branches,  and  sales  departments  have 
contributed  $250  each,  or  $10,000  in  all,  for 
the  privilege  of  owning  one  block  of  stock 
each.  The  managers  personally  buy  the 
stock,  which  pays  no  dividend.     It  does,  how- 


ever, give  the  privileges  of  the  island  during 
the  summer  to  the  wives  and  families  of  the 
stockholders.  But  ownership  of  stock  is  not 
obligatory  upon  members  of  the  association. 
Non-owners  have  the  privilege  of  a  week  there, 
but  are  not  members  of  the  island  corporation. 
An  annual  rental  is  charged  the  national 
association,  which  also  is  apt  to  turn  over  to 
the  corporation  fines  imposed  upon  members. 
For  instance,  if  a  member  is  a  minute  late  at 
a  meeting,  he  is  fined  $2;  if  absent  without 
giving  a  proxy,  $10.  In  the  same  way,  if  a 
balance  remains  from  any  special  appro- 
priation, it  is  apt  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
island  corporation.  Contributions  are  also 
made  by  representatives  of  concerns  supplying 
raw  material  to  the  manufacturers,  as  they 
consider  it  of  value  to  themselves  to  meet  all 
their   customers   at   one   time   at   the   island. 
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LOOKING  OUT  ON  LAKE  ONTARIO 


and 


It   is  a  saving  to  them  in   time,   energy 
expense. 

The  handling  and  running  of  the  island  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  directors  of  the 
corporation,  who  appoint  an  executive  com- 


ONE  OF  THE   LIVING  TENTS 
Fitted  with  running  water  and  electric  lights 

mittee  of  three  members;  they  appoint  a 
manager  or  mayor  of  the  island  for  a  year. 
This  manager  is  in  absolute  authority;  he 
is  a  czar  during  his  term  of  ofhce.  He  sees 
that  the  kitchen  and  dining-room   and   boat- 


A  ROW  OF  LIVING  TENTS 


house  staff  are  engaged  —  about  a  dozen 
helpers  in  all,  for  the  eighty  campers.  The 
manager  runs  the  games  and  sports  and  has 
supervision  over  all  the  activities  on  the  island 
relating  to  general  comfort,  convenience  and 
safety.  He  makes  the  rules  and  appoints  a 
committee  to  enforce  his  rules:  when  the 
members  shall  go  to  bed  and  when  they  shall 
get  up  and  what  they  shall  do;  he  is  the  czar 
from  beginning  to  end  and  has  his  committee 
there  to  back  him  up.  If  they  do  not  like  the 
way  he  is  running  it,  it  is  their  privilege  to 
get  someone  else  for  the  next  year.  He 
arranges  the  programme  for  everything  except 
the  business  meetings,  which  are  held  at 
special   times   during   the   week. 

There  are  boats  and  a  boat-house;  the  boats 
are  owned  by  individuals  or  by  syndicates; 
perhaps  ten  will  own  one  launch ;  two,  another. 
The  island  corporation  builds  the  boat-house, 
but  goes  no  further;  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
boat-house  has  absolute  authority  as  to  whether 
any  boat  shall  go  out,  for  he  knows  the  con- 
ditions of  the  weather,  and  which  of  the  owners 
of  boats  are  competent.  He  is  paid  by  the 
owners  personally  —  not  by  the  corporation. 
Owners  pay  for  repairs,  for  gasolene,  and  for 
the  man's  time,  but  they  can  let  their  launches 
to  others. 

For  a  tent  accommodating  two,  the  week]y 
rental  is  $3,  providing  the  tent  and  surround- 
ing lawn  are  kept  in  order  by  the  occupant; 
otherwise,  the  rental  is  $5.  Board  is  $6  for 
adults  and  something  less  for  children.  Two 
months  make  up  the  season  for  the  families, 
from  early  in  July  until  early  in  September. 
Tent-life  in  a  well-managed  camp  to-day 
is  a  life  of  comfort  and  convenience.  The 
model  house-tents  have  their  sleeping  rooms 
and  their  social  room,  and  a  wide  shelter- 
porch  as  well.  They  have  wooden  floors, 
running  water,  electric  lights;  and  the  beds 
are  amply  large,  even  for  business  men  of 
generous  proportions.  The  dominating  idea 
is  to  be  day  and  night  in  the  fresh  air  and  to 
have  the  "fixings"  simple  but  up-to-date. 

The  business  meetings  are  held  in  the  latter 
part  of  June,  the  season  opening  on  June  15th. 
For  this  short  period,  the  island  and  equipment 
are  rented  to  the  national  association,  which 
takes  over  the  pay-roll  and  employs  as  much 
extra  help  as  it  wants.  In  the  routine  life 
of  the  week,  the  mornings  are  free  for  business ; 
the  afternoons  are  filled  with  base-ball  games, 
athletic   meets,    and   excursions;  the   evenings 
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THE    GREAT    ELM    TREE    UNDER    WHICH    THE    BUSINESS    MEETINGS    ARE    HELD 


with  singing  and  vaudeville  performances. 
Except  a  few  professional  musicians,  engaged 
to  play  during  meal-times  and  in  the  evenings, 
the  performers  are  members  of  the  association. 

Three  years  have  passed  since  the  business 
camp  assumed  its  present  working  form. 
The  conclusions  drawn  from  this  experience 
may  be  summed  up  briefly  as  follows: 

First,  as  fellow-campers,  the  managers  have 
been  enabled  to  become  acquainted  with 
each  other  under  free  conditions,  where  all 
are  good  fellows  and  show  themselves  at  their 
best.  As  a  result,  they  are  apt  to  get 
together  and  help  each  other  during  the 
year,  instead  of  trying  continually  to  get  the 
best  of  each  other. 

Second,  close  association  in  this  way  leads 
to  a  better  mutual  understanding  of  conditions 
of  manufacture  and  sale.  The  acquaintance 
is  such  that  there  comes  to  be  a  spirit  of  help- 
fulness. Each  one  learns  that  the  success  of 
a  competitor  is  a  better  assurance  of  his  own 


success  if  the  competitor  will  cooperate  with 
him,  because  in  competition  of  the  right  spirit 
everyone  is  stimulated  to  his  best.  It  is  a 
question  of  progress ;  it  is  not  a  personal  matter 
at  all.  Progress  made  in  common  breeds 
mutual  confidence  and  kills  distrust. 

Third,  there  is  greater  efficiency  in  the 
product  itself,  owing  to  free  discussion  of 
improvements  in  methods,  sharing  in  ideas, 
and  better  feeling  between  the  managers 
of  competing  factories.  Friction  is  diminished; 
a  greater  degree  of  financial  profit  is  brought 
about  for  all  concerned. 

Fourth,  community  in  interests  leads  to 
a  broader  outlook  on  business  in  general  and 
a  larger  degree  of  social  enjoyment,  not  only 
for  the  men  immediately  concerned,  but  for 
their  families  as  well. 

Fifth,  the  health  and  working  capacity  of 
the  members  is  conserved  and  strengthened 
by  sharing  in  that  touch  of  nature  which 
makes  all  men  kin. 
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THE  TRAVELS  OF  A  PLANT   HUNTER 

THREE  YEARS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EXPLORATION  BY  MR.  FRANK 
N.    MEYER    FROM    MIDDLE    CHINA    TO    NORTHERN    MANCHURIA 

BY 

OWEN  WILSON 


ONE  more  district  has  been  taken  out  of 
the  category  of  the  places  "where 
no  white  man  has  ever  been." 

Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  traveling  in  search 
of  plants  that  might  be  valuable  to  the  i\meri- 
can  farmer,  has  taken  that  distinction  from  the 
mountainous  region  east  of  the  Yalu  River  in 
Northern  Korea. 

Mr.  Meyer  began  his  three  years  of  travel 
in  the  East,  in  1905.  Before  he  had  finished 
he  had  been  as  far  south  as  Kiu-kiang,  on 
the  Yang-tze-kiang,  as  far  north  as  Khabarovsk, 
north  of  Manchuria,  and  east  and  west  from 
Ning-po  to  Hankau.  In  the  first  year  he  made 
a  wide-sweeping  circle  into  central  China  and, 
although  comparatively  few  Americans  have 
been  overland  from  Peking  to  Hankau,  it 
is  an  easy  journey  when  judged  in  com- 
parison with  Mr.  Meyer's  expedition  of  the 
year  after. 

He  left  Shanghai  by  steamer  for  Chi-fu  and 
from  there  went  on  to  Shan-hai-kuan,  a  place 
on  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  about  a  third 
of  the  way  from  Tientsin  to  Mukden.  Here 
he  found  a  species  of  walnut  with  a  shell  so 
thin  that  it  can  be  broken  between  the  fingers 
as  easily  as  that  of  a  peanut.  From  Shan- 
hai-kuan  he  went  down  by  rail  to  Peking, 
where  he  spent  some  months  visiting  gardens 
in  and  around  the  city  and  examining  the 
many  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables  that  were 
brought  into  the  city's  markets.  Among  other 
things  which  he  discovered  that  promised  to 
be  useful  in  this  country,  was  a  seedless,  sweet 
persimmon,  which  grows  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ming  tombs  about  forty  miles  from  the 
city.  There  are  persimmon  trees  a  plenty 
in  this  country  now,  but  no  one  ever 
saw  any  persimmons  in  a  fruit  market.  They 
are  a  delicious  fruit,  but,  when  ripe,  they 
become  so  soft  that  they  will  not  stand  ship- 
ment,   and   our   persimmon   trees   are   useful 


chiefly  to  the  Negroes  in  the  South  as  places 
in  which  to  look  for  'possum. 

But  the  Peking  persimmons  are  different. 
They  are  larger  than  ours,  and  sweet  and  firm 
when  ripe. 

At  Huai-jau  in  the  Ming  tombs  valley  were 
fields  of  white  cabbages.  They  were  white 
and  large,  some  of  them  weighing  as  m.uch  as 
forty  pounds.  But  their  most  valuable  charac- 
teristics were  neither  their  color  nor  their  size, 
but  that  they  would  keep  all  winter  and  that 
they  were  odorless. 

From  Peking  Mr.  Meyer  took  the  newly 
finished  railroad  to  Hankau,  a  journey  of  some 
seven  hundred  miles.  And,  after  some  investi- 
gations there,  he  came  down  the  Yang-tze- 
kiang,  the  great  waterway  of  China,  to  Shanghai 
again,  having  made  in  all  a  great  circle  of 
more  than  three  thousand  miles  by  rail  and 
water. 

In  the  spring  of  1906  he  started  for  Man- 
churia, going  first  to  Peking  again,  and  thence 
by  railroad  to  Niu-chuang  where  he  was  held 
by  the  Japanese  officials,  who  refused  to  allow 
him  to  go  any  farther  into  the  country.     But, 


A  CHINESE  LUMBER- YARD 
The  bamboo  is  kept  in  water  until  ready   for  shipment 


MR.    FRANK   N.    MEYER 

With  the  specimens  collected  in  a  day's  tramp   in  the   mountains.      He   spent   three   years  in  the  East  in 

agricultural  exploration,  making  one  journey  of  i,8oo  miles  on  foot 
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determined  not  to  be  stopped,  he  went  south 
to  Dalny  and  Port  Arthur  to  see  the  general 
in  command  of  the  district.  Mr.  Meyer  and 
the  American  consul  spent  six  weeks  arguing 
with  General  Ochiai,  who  was  in  command. 
But  it  was  fruitless  talk.  The  general's 
final  decision  was  that,  since  Manchuria  was 
a  dangerous  country,  and  since  Mr.  Aleyer  was 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  a  friendly  power 
which  had  been  of  great  assistance  to  Japan 


wished  to  go;  and  he  achieved  this  also  without 
violating  the  permission  granted  by  General 
Ochiai. 

From  Mukden  to  Liao-yang,  there  was  a 
road  that  permitted  the  use  of  Chinese  carts; 
but,  when  the  party  left  there  and  turned 
southeast  toward  An-tung  on  the  Korean 
boundary  at  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li,  Mr.  Meyer 
and  his  seven  men  were  on  foot  and  his  bag- 
gage was  packed  on  five  small  Manchurian 


MR.    MEYER'S    CARAVAN   OF    CHINESE    CARTS 

He  made  several  loner  journevs  in  these  durins;  his  three  vcars  of  travel  in  the  East 


during  the  war,  he  could  not  allow  JMr.  Aleyer 
to  go  into  the  country  except  along  one  or  two 
main  thoroughfares;  for,  if  anything  should 
happen,  he  would  be  responsible  for  the  mis- 
fortune of  an  American  citizen.  He  would, 
however,  grant  permission  for  travel  into 
Korea  if  that  was  desired.  It  being  the  best 
that  could  be  had,  Mr.  Meyer  accepted  this 
permission  and  went  up  to  Mukden  to  fit  out 
for  the  journey  which  ultimately  brought  him 
into  those  parts  of  Manchuria  to  which  he 


ponies.  In  this  manner  he  traveled  1,800 
miles,  for  the  most  part  through  a  wild  and 
unknown  mountain  country,  to  A^adivostok. 
His  little  company  left  Mukden  early  in  June 
and  arrived  in  Vladivostok  early  in  September, 
having  walked,  on  an  average,  twenty  miles  a 
day  for  ninety  days.  From  An-tung  they 
followed  the  mountain  ch:iin  northeastward, 
crossing  the  many  streams  and  rivers  that 
rise  in  those  mountains  and  flow  west  and 
north    into    the    Yalu    River.      Some    of    the 
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smaller  streams  were  spanned  by  rickety 
bridges,  but  the  programme  at  all  the  larger 
rivers  was  strip  and  wade.  This  did  not  add 
to  the  comfort  of  traveling  in  a  country  five 
thousand  or  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
where  the  streams  are  always  cold,  and  where 
there  was  a  sharp  frost  as  early  as  August  21st. 
Then,  too,  the  inns  were  miserable  affairs, 
dirty  beyond  words  and  swarming  with  vermin. 
In  the  Chinese  inns  Mr.  Meyer  placed  saucers 
of  kerosene  under  the  four  legs  of  his  bed  to 
keep  off  the  attacks  from  the  floor  and  hung 
a  mosquito  net  over  him  as  a  protection  against 


this  is  the  same  as  saying,  filled  the  house, 
for  there  were,  as  a  rule,  no  partitions,  and, 
when  there  were  any,  they  were  not  as  high  as 
a  man's  head.  In  the  Korean  inns  the  flues 
were  underground  and,  therefore,  did  not  leak 
in  the  same  manner,  but  this  advantage  was 
more  than  offset  by  the  lack  of  beds,  which 
prohibited  the  use  of  Mr.  Meyer's  kerosene 
defense.  None  of  the  stopping  places  was 
supplied   with   tables,    chairs,    or   lamps. 

In  one  district  in  the  mountains  the  party 
could  find  no  food  and  they  had  to  live  on 
boiled  oats  for  fourteen  days,   which  was  a 


VEGETABLE    GARDENS    IN   THE    CITY    OF    KUANG-KUNG,    MANCHURIA 

A  place  famous  for  its  fruits,  and  notorious  as  a  robbers'  stronghold 


the  vermin  that  fell  from  the  ceiling.  Every- 
one was  crowded  into  a  single  room.  This 
included  the  horses,  for,  although  they 
were  wild,  fractious  beasts,  they  were  brought 
into  the  inns  at  night,  and  fed  on  cooked  foods, 
either  boiled  potatoes,  boiled  soy  beans,  or 
boiled  straw.  To  add  to  the  other  discom- 
forts, the  inns  were  often  full  of  smoke.  There 
was  a  fire  at  one  end  of  the  building  from  which 
the  smoke  escaped  in  flues  built  along  the 
floor  under  the  beds  to  keep  them  warm.  The 
flues,  however,  were  generally  so  badly  made 
that  they  leaked  and  the  smoke  poured  out 
through  the  cracks  and  filled  the  room  —  and 


rather  slim  diet  for  men  who  were  making 
twenty  miles  a  day  on  foot  in  a  rough  country. 
The  people,  however,  though  curious,  were 
friendly  and  on  the  whole  trip  through  the 
mountains  hundreds  of  miles  from  any  person 
to  whom  he  could  appeal  and  among  people 
who  had  never  before  seen  a  white  man,  Mr. 
Meyer  was  never  even  threatened  with  per- 
sonal violence.  He  carried  a  revolver,  how- 
ever, ready  for  instant  use,  not  so  much  as  a 
guard  against  a  possible  attack  from  the 
natives  of  the  country  through  which  he  was 
passing,  but  as  a  precaution  against  the  Hun- 
hutzes    (Redbeards).      These    are    bands    of 
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outlaws  that  for  centuries  have  terrorized  a 
great  stretch  of  country  in  Manchuria  just 
north  of  the  Korean  boundary.  Chinese 
merchants  still  pay  tribute  to  them  as  the 
merchants  of  mediaeval  Europe  paid  the 
robber  barons.  Since  he  was  so  near  their 
haunts,  Mr.  Meyer  thought  it  better  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  any  of  their  number  that 
might  have  strayed  across  the  mountains. 

But  without  an  attack  from  the  Hun-hutzes 
there  were  hardships  enough  on  this  trip 
through  a  country  so  far  removed  from  the 


many  fine  fruits,  among  others  the  fragrant 
water  pear,  mentioned  by  Sir  Alexander 
Hosie  in  his  book  "Manchuria."  There,  too, 
he  found  alfalfa  growing  wild  on  the  city  wall, 
where,  in  the  times  of  Russian  dominance  in 
that  country,  the  cattle  were  allowed  to  graze. 
At  Kin-schau,  southwest  of  Liao-yang,  he  had 
been  aided  in  getting  many  valuable  speci- 
mens by  an  Irish  Protestant  missionary, 
named  Hunter.  He  noticed  among  the  Korean 
mountain  folk,  some  other  things,  which,  though 
valueless  to  his  branch  of  science,  would  be 


THE    HOTEL    AT    KUNG-KITSCHANG,    WHERE    ^IR.    AH<:YER    STOPPED 

It   hatl   neither  rliairs,   lal)k's,   nor  lamps 


possibility  of  seeing  a  white  man  that,  as  Mr. 
Meyer  said: 

"In  that  country  a  man  is  his  own  devil 
and  his  own  god,  his  doctor  and  his  defense." 

This  mountain  district  of  northern  Korea  is 
rather  poor  in  vegetation,  although  fairly  well 
forested.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  trip 
was  productive.  ]\Ir.  Meyer  found  varieties 
of  wheat  and  sorghum  that  thri\'e  in  a  fairly 
cold  climate  and  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet 
above  sea-level.  Back  in  the  Liao-yang  dis- 
trict in  Manchuria,  before  he  crossed  the  line 
into  Korea,  he  secured  cuttings  or  seeds  of 


most  interesting  to  ethnologists.  They  were 
totem  poles  so  like  those  common  among  the 
Alaskan  Indians  that  only  a  specialist  in  totem 
poles  could  tell  the  difference. 

Mr.  Meyer  spent  two  or  three  months  in 
Vladivostok  preparing  his  cuttings  and  seeds 
and  putting  his  notes  in  order,  and  then  took 
the  train  for  Khabarovsk,  Siberia,  the  north- 
ern terminus  of  the  branch  from  Vladivostok. 
It  was  also  Mr.  Meyer's  "farthest  north,"  and 
came  near  being  his  last  stopping  place,  for 
he  narrowly  escaped  being  killed  by  an  assassin. 
In  Khabarovsk  it  was  often  45  degrees  below 
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zero,  yet  the  very  severity  of  the  cHmate  was  an 
advantage  in  one  way.  Grains  that  would 
grow  there  would  be  hardy  enough  for  the 
coldest  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
Meyer  collected  many  specimens  of  wheat  and 
barley  to  send  back  to  the  United  States.  He 
also  secured  some  ornamental  spruce,  fir,  and 
pine,  and  found  varieties  of  pears  and«  plums 
that  survived  the  hard  winters  of  that  country. 
The  railroad  took  him  back  to  Vladivostok 


of  the  severity  of  the  climate.  After  some 
search  he  found  that  it  was  cultivated  by  a 
Buddhist  priest  in  the  temple  garden.  The 
priest  was  wilUng  for  Mr.  Meyer  to  make 
cuttings  from  the  tree  for  a  consideration  of  $2, 
and  a  promise  not  to  tell  in  the  neighborhood 
what  he  had  done.  All  through  this  country 
Mr.  Meyer  found  that  the  priests  were  the  best 
gardeners  and  that  the  temple  gardens  held 
fruits  and  vegetables  finer  than  those  to  be  had 
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A    SEEDLESS    PERSIMMON    ORCHARD 

In  the  valley  of  the  Ming  tombs,   about  forty  miles  north  of  Peking 


and  over  to  Harbin  where  he  stopped  again 
to  investigate.  Here,  as  everywhere  else  in 
Russian  territory,  he  was  not  molested  by  the 
officials.  Their  rules  for  travelers  were  strict, 
and  strictly  enforced;  but,  once  these  were 
comphed  with,  there  was  no  further  trouble. 

Things  were  very  different,  however,  when 
he  got  among  the  Chinese  officials  at  Kirin. 
While  he  was  there  he  had  to  show^  his  pass- 
ports eleven  times.  He  heard  that  there  was 
a  variety  of  peach  which  grew  in  Kirin  in  spite 


outside,  as  the  Catholic  monasteries  in  Europe 
did  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  Kirin  there  was 
also  a  variety  of  upland  rice  which  grew  on  dry 
soil,  and  which  could  be  grown  in  this  country 
well  north  of  New  York. 

The  railroad  runs  from  Kirin  to  Mukden, 
but  Mr.  Meyer  preferred  to  go  by  cart  through 
the  country.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  rough, 
bitterly  cold  journey,  with  the  thermometer 
often  down  to  30  degrees  below  zero.  And 
so,  at  last,  he  came  back  to  Mukden  through 
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FOUR  CHINESE   PERSIMMONS  AND   A  FOOT   RULE 


THE  INSIDE  OF    THE    SEEDLESS    PERSIMMON 


the  country  into  which  he  had  been  refused 
permission  to  go  by  General  Ochiai. 

From  Mukden  Mr.  Meyer  intended  to  go 
again  into  the  rich  fruit  district  of  Liao-yang, 
but,  in  January,  1907,  he  received  a  telegram 
telling  him  to  meet  another  party  from  the 
Agricultural  Department,  and  without  more 
ado  he  set  out  for  Shanghai.  The  instructions 
for  this  second  party  w^ere  to  explore  the  Wu- 
tai-shan  district  west  of  Peking.  This  had 
been  once  a  very  rich  agricultural  country,  but 
now  it  is  chielly  an  object  lesson  of  the  destrucT 
tiveness  of  man.  The  pictures  and  informa- 
tion which  Mr.  ]\Ieyer  collected  there,  added 
to  the  pictures  and  data  collected  by  Mr. 
Bailey  Willis  of  the  Geological  Survey,  formed 
a  striking  part  of  one  of  President  Roosevelt's 
last  messages  on  conservation.  But  there  was 
so  Kttle  for  the  agricultural  explorers  in  this 
country  that  Mr.  Meyer  stayed  but  a  few  days, 
and  went  on  south  toTai-yuan,  the  capital  of  the 
])rovince  of  Shan-si.  One  of  the  most  unusual 
things  which  he  discovered  in  this  region  was 
a  wonderful  yellow  rose  which  grows  wild 
in  the  mountains.  From  Tai-yuan  he  went, 
partly  by  road  and  partly  by  rail,  back  again 


to  Peking.  Traveling  in  the  interior  of  China 
is  comparatively  inexpensive.  Ten  dollars  a  day 
will  pay  for  horses,  men,  lodging,  and  food. 
The  food  especially  is  cheap.  Three  eggs 
and  a  little  paper  of  salt,  for  example,  cost  the 
equivalent  of  a  cent. 

In  tlic  spring  of  1907,  Mr.  Meyer  returned 
to  Shanghai  and  went  all  through  the  district 
between  Hang-chau  and  the  quiet  old  city 
of  Ning-po,  getting  samples  of  bamboo  and 
making  contracts  to  have  specimens  sent  to 
him  here.  The  Ning-po  country  has  never 
recovered  from  the  destruction  wrought  by 
the  great  Tai-ping  rebellion,  and  there  are  many 
ruined  towns  and  weed-grown  fields.  While 
in  this  war-scarred  country,  Mr.  ]\Ieyer  was 
taken  sick  with  a  malady  akin  to  cholera. 
He  grew  rapidly  worse  and  finally  was  forced 
to  go  north  to  a  cooler  climate  at  the  German 
port  of  Kiao-chau.  Even  there  it  was  some 
time  before  he  recovered. 

As  soon  as  he  was  well  enough  to  travel,  he 
set  out  for  Tsi-nan,  the  capital  of  Shan-tung, 
which  is  agriculturally  the  richest  province 
of  North  China. 

At  Tsi-nan  he  went  to  the  markets  dav  bv 
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A  FIELD   OF    CHINESE  WHITE  CABBAGES 
Which  sometimes  weigh  forty  pounds  apiece 


IN  THE  FEI-TAU  ORCHARDS 
Where  the  peaches  grow  to  weigh  a  pound  apiece 
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day  and  looked  over  the  produce.  When- 
ever he  saw  any  fruit  or  vegetables  which 
showed  promise  of  value  for  American  markets, 
he  asked  where  they  came  from.  If  he  was 
told  by  one  man  that  the  fruit  came  from  a 
certain  place,  he  thought  that  it  might  be 
possible.  If  two  people  told  him  the  same 
thing,  he  thought  that  perhaps  it  was  true.  If 
three  people  gave  the  same  answer,  he  thought 
the  report  behevable.  If  four  or  five  agreed, 
he  considered  it  worth  investigating.     He  had 


generations  the  people  have  grown  peaches. 
Because  the  soil  and  climate  are  particularly 
favorable  and  probably  also  through  a  process 
of  unconscious  selection,  the  Fei-tau  peaches 
have  come  to  be  larger  than  any  other  known 
variety.  They  often  weigh  a  pound  apiece.  The 
town  is  now  famous,  just  as  Albemarle  County, 
Va.,  is  famous  for  its  apples.  At  Lao-ling, 
between  Tsi-nan  and  Peking,  Mr.  Meyer  found 
orchards  of  seedless  dates  well  adapted  to  the 
arid  and  semi-arid  sections  of  the  United  States. 


THE  BARE  WUI-TAI-SHAN  DISTRICT,  WEST  OF  PEKING,  THROUGH  WHICH  MR.  MEYER  PASSED 


learned  this  caution  by  many  weary  miles  of 
walking  on  fruitless  quests.  But  in  Shan-tung 
he  was  very  fortunate.  He  discovered  valu- 
able varieties  of  peaches,  apples,  plums,  and 
watermelons.  The  Shan-tung  watermelons 
were  of  many  different  shades  inside  —  white, 
pink,  salmon  colored,  and  red  Hke  our  own. 

The  most  remarkable  product  of  this 
province,  however,  are  the  Fei-tau  peaches,  a 
hundred  thousand  of  which  are  sent  every 
year  to  the  court  at  Peking.  Fei-tau  is  a 
small  town  not  far  from  Tsi-nan,  where  for 


They  have  an  advantage  also  over  most  crops 
now  grown  in  the  dry  parts  of  this  country  in 
that  they  wall  thrive  in  strongly  alkaline  soil 
which  kills  almost  everything  else.  The  journey 
overland  from  Tsi-nan  to  Peking  took  eight  days. 
On  the  whole  trip,  Mr.  Meyer  collected  and 
sent  home  seeds  or  cuttings  of  2,000  different 
varieties  of  plants  and  trees.  Some  will  not  turn 
out  to  be  particularly  valuable,  others  will;  how 
valuable  depends  not  so  much  upon  Mr.  Meyer's 
efforts  as  upon  the  success  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  spreading  them  in  this  country. 


A  MOUNTAIN  BAMBOO  GROVE  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  CHE-KIANG 
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These  agricultural  explorers  are  doing  in  a 
scientific  way  what  has  been  done  at  hap- 
hazard since  the  first  white  man  landed  in 
America.  If  we  depended  on  the  plants  that 
are  native  to  this  country,  we  should  probably 
be  living  principally  on  corn,  pumpkins  and 
potatoes.  We  should  be  without  most  of 
our  common  vegetables  and  without  almost 
all  of  our  fruits.  Wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley  — 
practically    all    of    our    cereals  —  are    immi- 


to  these  limitations.  All  peaches  are  not 
necessarily  thus  limited.  While  in  many 
cases  we  have  probably  received  and  bred  the 
best  varieties  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  our 
purposes,  in  many  other  cases  we  have 
not.  Already  scientific,  agricultural  ex- 
ploration has  introduced  some  very  valu- 
able varieties  of  plants  into  this  country. 
Japanese  rice,  which  has  materially  aided  a 
great  industry  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and 


A   LARGE   SPECIMEN    OF    THE    POINTED    JUJUBE   TREE 


grants,  and  chance-selected  immigrants.  The 
rice  had  to  be  grown  on  land  that  could  be 
flooded;  the  peaches  could  not  stand  frost;  the 
alfalfa  needed  a  warm  climate;  the  first 
oranges  had  seeds;  the  dates  likewise;  and 
the  cabbages  had  a  strong  odor.  In  our 
minds  the  peach  is  a  fruit  that  is  killed  by  frost 
and  that  only  grows  to  a  certain  size.  We  have 
not  realized  that  it  is  the  kind  of  peaches  that 
we  happened  to  get  or  those  bred  from  these 
chance-selected     immigrants    that    is    subject 


Durum  wheat  are,  perhaps,  the  two  best 
examples. 

The  story  of  the  introduction  of  matting 
plants  shows  how  the  bureau  works  after  it  has 
got  the  new  varieties  of  plants  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth. 

The  plant  explorers  had  raked  the  world  for 
something  that  would  return  productivity  to 
the  abandoned  rice  lands  of  South  Carolina. 
The  old  rice  belt  between  the  uplands  and  the 
tide-lands  was  once  the  richest  part  of  the  state. 
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But  the  war  ruined  the  dykes  and  ditches  and 
the  fields  were  abandoned.  A  plant  to  renew 
the  prosperity  of  this  region  was  what  was 
sought. 

Finally,  in  1903,  roots  of  matting  plants  were 
brought  from  the  Orient,  w^hich  gave  promise 
of  solving  the  difficulty.  Since  then,  the 
explorers  collected  and  studied  sedges  from 
Egypt,  Madeira,  Madagascar,  Portugal,  China, 
Japan,  and  some  native  to  the  United  States. 
All  have  been  given  a  fair  trial  and  the  process 
of  elimination  has  left  but  two  eligibles  that  are 


aid  of  a  friendly  Japanese  who  attended  to  the 
buying  and  boxing  of  the  roots,  and  succeeded 
in  collecting  at  great  expense  59  cases  of 
rush  roots  and  189  cases  of  sedge  which  in 
Japan  is  grown  on  the  island  of  Kiusiu. 
In  June,  1907,  35,000  live  roots  of  the  rush  and 
78,000  of  the  sedge  were  planted  in  the  Govern- 
ment experimental  gardens  at  Chico,  Cal. 

When  the  shoots  were  a  year  old,  they  were 
taken  from  the  nursery  and  sent  to  prove 
themselves.  Trials  were  made  in  Crow- 
ley, La.,  Pierce,  Tex.  and  Jacksonboro,  S.  C; 


THE   PLANTS   AND    SEEDS    WHICH   MR.    MEYER   BROUGHT    BACK   TO    AMERICA 

During  his  three  years,  he  had  shipped  many  others  —  altogether,  more  than   2,000  varieties 


really  important  —  the  sedge  of  China  and  the 
rush  of  Japan.  Of  these  two,  the  former  has 
thus  far  been  the  more  successful.  The  Japan- 
ese rush,  though  worth  double  the  value  of  the 
sedge,  has  so  far  (in  this  country)  failed  to  grow 
tall  enough  for  weaving. 

The  expedition  that  resulted  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  matting  plants  on  a  considerable 
scale  was  made  by  Mr.  John  Tull  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  in  the  early 
fall  of  1906  brooked  the  active  jealousy  of  the 
Allied  Matting  Guilds  of  Japan.  Mr.  Tull 
went  quietly  and  persistently  about,  with  the 


also  to  some  extent  in  North  Carohna  and  in 
Florida.  The  most  important  test  was  in 
South  Carolina  where  Mr.  W.  E.  Haskell, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Carolina  Rice- 
growers  Association,  raised  the  sedge  so  success- 
fully on  one  acre  that  he  was  able  last  fall  to 
ship  several  hundred  pounds  of  the  straw,  the 
finished  product  of  which  considerably  more 
than  covered  the  floors  of  his  home. 

So  far  the  experiment  has  demonstrated  no 
more  than  that  the  natural  conditions  in  South 
Carolina  are  almost  precisely  similar  to  those 
surrounding  the  matting  plants  in  the  Orient, 
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MR.   FRANK  N.   MEYER'S   TRAVELS   IN   THE   EAST 
The  heavy  black  line  shows  his  itinerary,  and  the  rings  show  places  where  he  stopped  and  made  investigations.    The 

1,800  miles  from  Mukden  to  Vladivostok  Mr.  Meyer  traveled  on  foot 


and  that  a  weavable  sedge  will  grow  well 
in  the  abandoned  rice  lands.  Mr.  Haskell 
wrote  last  fall  after  his  first  season  of  sedge 
culture:  "  I  feel  sure  that  we  will  be  able  to  grow 
all  the  rush  you  want."  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  matting  industry  is  to  be  transferred 
immediately  to  this  country.  That  will  be  the 
result  of  an  industrial  contest  between  the  cheap 


labor  and  expensive  land  of  the  East,  and  the 
cheap  land,  expensive  labor,  and  the  machines 
of  America.  Unless  agricultural  machinery 
is  used  in  its  culture,  we  cannot  grow  matting 
as  cheaply  as  can  the  Orient.  And  even  if  the 
matting  industry  succeeds  in  this  country, 
it  will  not  reclaim  all  of  South  Carolina's 
abandoned  acres.     There  are  not  more  than 
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15,000  acres  of  matting  plants  in  the  Orient. 
The  importance  of  this  new  crop,  then,  is  not 
meant  by  the  bureau  to  be  used  to  boom  the 
Southern  lands  into  competition  with  the  gilt- 
edged  advantages  of  the  irrigated  valleys  of 
the  West.  The  bureau  will  be  satisfied  if  the 
sedge  and  rush  culture  in  South  Carolina 
proves  to  be  permanent,  and  if  it  revives 
interest  and  belief  in  the  idle  lands,  and 
stirs  the  community  to  invest  and  labor.  It 
will  naturally  follow,  then,  that  all  the  land 
will  be  reclaimed  gradually.  It  is  quite  possible 
for  South  Carolina  to  attain  the  position  of 
raising  the  straw  for  all  the  matting  laid  in 
America,  and  that  ambition  once  in  motion  will 
lead  the  way  to  other  opportunities. 

So  there  are  men  traveling  all  over  the 
world  in  the  most  inaccessible  places  searching 
for  plants,  as  the  Spaniards  of  old  crossed 
mountains  and  deserts  in  search  of  gold.  And 
in  many  experiment  stations  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  are  thousands  of  the  plants  which 
the  explorers  have  sent  back  from  their  travels, 
being  tested  so  see  whether  they  will  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  already  fertile  lands,  or 
restore  the  waste  places  to  profit.  And  there 
are  already  many  farms  in  the  United  States 
more  valuable  because  these  foreign  crops  that 
suit  their  needs  have  been  introduced  into  this 
country.  The  plant  explorers  are  helping  to 
make  nature  a  more  efficient  servant  to  the 
American  people. 


MR.  MEYER'S  CHINESE  CALLING  CARDS 

The  larger  characters  are  his  name,  the  smaller  mean  "  Agricultural 
Explorer  the  United  States  of  America."  They  were  printed  on  two 
separate  pieces  of  red  paper. 


IS  ENGLISH  SUPREMACY  WORTH  A  WAR? 

A    GREAT   GERMAN    ECONOMIST'S    EXPLANATION    OF   THE 
CAUSES    OF   ILL-FEELING    BETWEEN    THE    TWO    NATIONS 

BY 

JOHN    FOSTER   CARR 


THE  causes  of  the  enmity  that  smolders 
on  both  sides  of  the  North  Sea  have 
been  set  forth  by  Dr.  von  Schulze- 
Gaevernitz,  the  new  Pro-rector  of  Freiburg 
University  and  the  author  of  "  British  Imper- 
ialism and  Free  Trade."  From  one  end  of  the 
German  Empire  to  the  other,  his  opinions  have 
been  copied,  quoted,  and  discussed. 

Liberally  paraphrased,   here,   in  the  main, 
is  Dr.  Gaevernitz's  argument,  summarized  from 


the  rush  of  his  facts,  and  his  careful,  multiplied 
proof  by  a  new  and  remarkable  set  of  figures. 
In  Great  Britain  first  he  finds  the  causes  of 
the  war  spirit.  For  centuries  England  has 
decided  her  foreign  questions  from  the  mer- 
chant's point  of  view,  and  by  her  commercial 
politics  she  has  rounded  the  world.  After  two 
hundred  years  of  continual  war  with  France,  she 
rose  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  world  domin- 
ion, and  passed  beyond  the  reach,  politically 
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and  economically,  of  all  competing  powers. 
With  her  command  of  the  seas,  she  estab- 
lished a  monopoly  of  colonies,  granting  to  others 
what  lands  she  chose.  In  the  far  places  of  the 
world,  the  Briton  represented  the  European; 
and,  of  all  the  nations  of  earth,  Great  Britain 
alone  could  be  compared  to  the  ancient  great- 
ness of  Rome. 

"When  England  adopted  free  trade  in  1846,  the 
whole  earth  was  her  field  in  commerce,  and  she 
proudly  called  herself  the  workshop  of  the  world. 
Secretly  she  hoped  that  all  other  nations  would 
accept  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  and  continue  to 
produce  raw  material  and  foodstuffs  for  English 
manufacture.  For  the  greatness  of  that  England 
the  earth  was  just  large  enough  —  the  earth  to  be 
controlled  by  commercial  travellers  and  the  market 
price.  In  those  days  the  Englishman  might  well 
be  cosmopolitan,  because  for  him  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  and  humanity  coincided." 

But  other  nations  were  far  from  heeding  the 
siren  song  of  the  free  trader.  In  Germany, 
Friedrich  List,  the  first  of  her  national  econom- 
ists, urged  the  all-round  development  of  national 
life.  He  preached  factory  building,  a  defin- 
ite system  of  protection,  and  the  creation  of  a 
merchant  marine,  without  which,  he  said,  a 
nation  was  a  knight  with  a  wooden  sword,  a 
serf,  and  a  slave.  Great  Britain  was  already 
the  freight  carrier  of  the  world,  as  well  as  its 
chief  industrial  state,  and  against  England  w^re 
the  economic  sermons  of  List  turned. 

And  the  United  States  as  well  as  Germany 
built  up  prosperous  industries  that  developed 
mightily.  From  the  first,  their  exports  flowed 
to  the  English  market  on  account  of  its  great 
purchasing  power.  In  succeeding  years,  both 
nations  maintained  their  tariffs  in  spite  of 
cheapened  methods  and  over-production;  and 
the  Germans,  by  the  subsidies  of  their  Kartells, 
and  the  Americans,  by  the  practice  of  their 
trusts,  often  raised  prices  in  the  home  market 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  tariff,  and  then,  by 
means  of  this  great  profit,  lowered  the  prices 
to  foreign  consumers.  By  the  consequent 
"dumping,"  many  great  English  industries  are 
now  seriously  threatened.  Hence  a  move- 
ment of  retaliation. 

It  is  a  bitter  enough  trial  for  the  Englishman 
to  see  his  economic  kingdom  endangered  by  a 
rising  power,  without  its  menacing  his  political 
supremacy.  Battleships  are  machines  —  the 
most  expensive  of  all  machines  —  and  England 
can  only  maintain  and  enlarge  her  navy  in  so 
far   as   she   succeeds  in  keeping   the   world's 


capitalistic  centre  of  gravity  within  her  own 
territory.  The  men  who  rule  England  in  this 
opening  century  are  the  fourth  generation  of 
those  who  have  enjoyed  world  dominion.  It  is 
not  for  them  to  take  rank  as  "first  among 
equals." 

In  spite  of  a  marked  economic  displacement, 
England  still  holds  her  leadership  in  sea-borne 
traffic,  in  ship-building,  and  in  manufactures 
of  cotton.  London  still,  though  no  longer 
unchallenged,  is  the  ruling  banking  and 
exchange  market  of  the  world  —  the  capitalist 
among  cities.  Great  Britain  still  owns  more 
than  half  of  all  the  world's  ship  tonnage, 
and  she  still  calls  more  of  the  great 
ocean  lines  her  own  than  all  other  nations 
together.  She  still  builds  a  majority  of  all  sea- 
going vessels.  Yet  between  1893  and  1904 
her  part  in  the  world's  shipbuilding  sank  from 

79  to  61  per  cent. 

With  nearly  twice  the  population,  with  im- 
mense expanse  of  territory,  and  almost  bound- 
less production  of  raw  materials,  the  United 
States  has  overtaken  Great  Britain,  and 
is  already  the  leading  economic  nation  of  the 
earth.  She  stands  first  as  a  producer  of  ores 
and  precious  metals,  of  cotton  and  petroleum. 
The  United  States  is  already  Great  Britain's 
most  dangerous  competitor.  But  England 
is  tied  to  her  "American  Cousin,"  not  only 
by  bonds  of  language  and  civihzation,  but  by 
political  impotence.  Her  Canadian  Dominion, 
unguarded,  can  be  had  for  the  taking.  And 
to  the  United  States  and  to  Japan  passed  the 
control  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  when  she  with- 
drew her  fleet  in  the  Orient  and  concentrated 

80  per  cent,  of  her  navy  in  the  North  Sea. 
The   German    Empire,  in    the   realities   of 

power,  until  now  stands  considerably  behind 
Great  Britain.  But  she  is  swiftly  gaining 
ground  through  the  more  rapid  increase  of  her 
population,  and  the  broader  agricultural  basis 
of  her  life  —  the  British  have  a  farming  popula- 
tion of  five  millions;  Germany  has  eighteen 
millions  living  on  the  land. 

Certainly  there  is  reason  enough  why  British 
ill-humor  should  turn  against  the  weaker 
competitor,  Germany  —  the  land  rat  of  the 
fable,  that  got  the  foolish  notion  to  go  to  sea. 
As  England  has  her  John  Bull,  and  the  United 
States  its  Uncle  Sam,  so  the  Germans  have 
their  Michael.  In  the  eager  division  of  the 
prizes  of  the  world,  this  simple  fellow  had  been 
compassionately  granted  the  cloud-land  of 
thought.     In  the  end  he  discovered  science, 
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and  science  has  brought  him  to  success  in  the 
practical  business  of  the  world. 

And  Germany  ?  How  has  her  national  dis- 
like for  Britain  been  stirred  during  her  fifty 
years'  ascent  from  political  and  economxic 
helplessness  ? 

There  is  a  growing  belief  that  German  pro- 
gress has  invariably  been  hampered  by  English 
obstruction.  There  is  the  suspicion  that,  even 
to-day,  England  constantly  plays  off  third 
nations  against  Germany  —  the  United  States, 
France,  Japan,  even  Russia.  There  is  a 
national  fear  of  the  much-talked-of  isolation 
of  Germany  through  a  system  of  British  treaties 
and  ententes  cordiales. 

This  suspicion,  Professor  Gaevernitz  admits, 
may  be  unjust  at  the  present  time;  but  it  has 
its  excuse,  he  says,  in  the  knowledge  that  official 
England  has  been  pitted  against  Germany 
ever  since  that  day  when  together  they  won 
the  great  victory  of  Waterloo. 

"England,  it  was,  that  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
effected  the  reconstruction  of  the  Netherlands. 
Yet  the  Netherlands  had  been  formally  conquered 
by  Buelow,  and  the  southern  half  of  it,  with  Ant- 
werp itself,  had  been  German  dominion  from  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  Later,  England  sought 
to  crowd  back  our  forming  Germany  from  the  sea, 
particularly  when  we  annexed  our  needed  Duchies 
of  the  Elbe.  Palmerston  had  the  whole  English 
nation  behind  him  when  he  denounced  our  war 
against  Denmark  as  "criminal."  Disraeli  desig- 
nated the  war  of  1866  (Prussian-Austrian  War) 
as  the  "German  Revolution,"  which,  he  said, 
disturbed  the  balance  of  Europe  to  the  injury  of 
England.  Again,  it  was  English  influence  which 
at  the  decisive  moment  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  delayed  the  bombardment  of  Paris,  and  there- 
by threatened  to  turn  against  us  one  of  the  historic 
decisions  of  the  world. 

"During  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
many  were  the  German  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  colonies  —  such  as  that  of  the  Hamburg  Syndi- 
cate —  that  were  wrecked  by  the  opposition  of  the 
British  Government;  an  opposition,  it  is  true,  that 
in  later  years  was  of  little  political  moment,  since 
only  at  the  end  and  after  much  hesitation  did 
Bismarck  turn  his  attention  to  colonial  projects. 
As  it  was,  our  enterprise  in  foreign  trade  could 
accomplish  nothing  without  the  backing  of  a  united 
nation,  strong  at  sea. 

"English  statesmen,  who  were  jealously  watchful 
of  the  interests  of  their  own  country,  naturally 
feared  the  rise  of  a  great  power  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe  and  of  the  Weser.  It  is  their  misfortune 
that  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  the 
unification  of  Germany  at  the  proper  time.     After- 


ward, it  was  their  mistake  that  they  fought  the 
rise  of  Germany  by  pin-pricks,  instead  of  leaguing 
themselves  with  a  state  that  was  bound  to  be 
victorious." 

Afterward,  during  the  authority  of  Bis- 
marck, the  interests  of  England  and  Germany 
seldom  clashed;  for  Germany  was  content  to  be 
a  European  power  on  an  agricultural  basis. 
English  free  trade  exactly  suited  the  needs  of 
Germany's  export  trade,  and  Germany  in  her 
commerce  with  the  English  colonies  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  the  "most-favored  nation"  clause. 
And  so  in  course  of  time  the  great  sugar  indus- 
try of  Germany,  its  manufactures  of  textiles 
and  iron,  its  command  of  capital,  all  grew 
strong,  and,  by  the  help  of  free-trade  England, 
Germany  was  able  to  reach  for  the  prize  of 
industrial  world-power.  In  the  bitterness  of 
competition,  the  brand  of  condemnation, 
"Made  in  Germany,"  that  an  English  law 
required  to  be  stamped  upon  German  goods, 
miraculously  turned  into  a  paying  advertise- 
ment, to  the  enormous  profit  of  Germany  in 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

In  the  end,  Germany's  economic  interests 
centred  in  industry,  commerce,  ship-building 
and  banking,  and  the  surplus  population  that 
had  formerly  been  lost  in  emigration  was 
massed  in  the  Rhine  Provinces,  in  Westphalia, 
and  in  the  great  cities  of  North  Central  and 
Northwestern  Germany.  To-day  the  indus- 
trial transformation  of  all  Germany  west  of 
the  Elbe  has  become  the  most  important  fact 
of  her  national  existence.  And  the  trade  which 
this  transformation  has  created  has  brought 
England  and  Germany  in  contact  as  rivals 
around  the  world. 

The  present  points  beyond  Europe.  Euro- 
pean history  has  become  veritable  world's 
history.  It  is  now  a  question  of  opening, 
dominating,  colonizing  the  broad  areas  of  half- 
civilization  and  of  barbarism  that  are  scattered 
over  the  earth.  It  is  a  question  of  developing 
them  by  our  magic  of  capital,  and  of  civilizing 
them.  The  nations  that  take  a  full  part  in  this 
development  become  truly  world-powers. 
Those  who  cannot  keep  the  pace  have  no  pros- 
pect of  becoming  independent  factors  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  and  they  will  remain 
dependent  on  the  sufferance  of  stronger  states. 
Cut  off  from  the  progress  of  the  world,  they  will 
become  the  stragglers  of  a  swiftly  advancing 
army. 

Here  is  the  posing  problem  —  at  the  end  of  the 
present  century  is  Germany  to  stand  on  an 
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equal  footing  with  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  world  And    the    future  ?    Take    first    the    heavy 

powers,  and  with  that  great  Slavic  nation  that  chances  of  war,  then  the  final  impossibility  of  it. 

for  the  moment  seems  weakened,  but  is  all  To  Professor  Gaevernitz  this  above  all  others 

unshaken  and  full  of  the  promise  of  strength  ?  is  the  urgent  danger  —  in  the  eleventh  hour, 

Is  Germany  to  take  her  place  with  these  three,  England  may  attempt  to  strike  to  the  earth  the 

fronting  the  force  of  the  yellow  races  that  are  rival   who   is   worsting   her    in   the   economic 

already    beginning    to    assume    vast,  national  battle.     The    traditions    of    the    British   fleet 

shapes?  counsel  such  an  act.      In  1650  Holland  held 

-However  it  be,  whether  we  will  or  no,"  writes  ^^^  world's  trade  and  was  rich  in  colonies;   her 

the  Pro-rector  of    Freiburg,  "the  dice  that  Bis-  merchant  fleet  numbered  half  the  tonnage  of 

marck    threw    have   fallen.     We    are    no    longer  all  the  ships  of   Europe.     England,   till   then 

troubled  by  the  choice  of  our  road,  for  we  have  centred  within  herself,  built  the  first  vessels  of 

already  traversed  a  long  stretch  of  it.     Already  war  —  ships  of  greater   tonnage   and   heavier 

the  economic  existence  of  Germany  stands  or  falls  guns  than  the  India  merchantmen  that  Hol- 

by  its  commerce  with  the  outer  world,  which  alone  land  transformed  into  war  vessels  in  case  of 

makes  it  possible  to  support  sixty  million  men  on  so  ^eed.     In  vain  De  Ruyter  demanded  ships  of 

small  an  area."  ^^^  British  type.  The  merchants  of  Amsterdam 

And,  therefore,  Germany  is  fighting  England  saved  their  money,  while  the  Stuarts  and 
for  that  which  England  considers  inalienably  Cromwell  stopped  at  no  sacrifice;  and  the 
hers  —  the  control  of  the  sea.  With  the  power  of  the  Netherlands  was  shattered, 
entrance  of  Germany  into  the  working  life  of  Under  Colbert  France  surpassed  England 
the  world,  its  relations  with  England  —  some-  in  population,  in  wealth,  and  in  colonial  posses- 
times  in  matters  of  joint  interest,  sometimes  of  sions;  yet  here  again  and  on  a  larger  scale 
bitter  rivalry  —  became  of  paramount  impor-  was  history  repeated.  The  present  supremacy 
tance.  And  it  was  upon  the  sea,  above  all,  of  England,  commercial  and  colonial,  is  not 
that  they  met  as  friends  or  foes  of  commerce;  conceivable  without  Trafalgar. 
for  next  to  Great  Britain  no  other  nation  is  so  These  memories  are  potent  to-day  in  Eng- 
dependent  upon  sea  trade  as  Germany.  land.     The    new    Imperialism,  to    which    an 

Between  1894  and   1904  its  foreign    trade  election  may  deliver  the   Government  at  any 

grew  from  $1,800,000,000  to  $3,000,000,000.  time,  is  ever  disposed  to  throw  the  force  of 

The  increase  in  its   share  in  the  sea  trade  of  political  power  into  the  balance  of  the  economic 

the  world  has  been  about  four  times  as  rapid  as  struggle.     To-morrow       an       unconquerable 

its  increase  in  population.   In  the  decade  ending  Greater  Germany  will  cast  her  shadow  over 

1903,   its  sea-mile    tonnage    to     transoceanic  Europe.     To-day  in  her  weakness  she  can  be 

countries  almost  doubled.  overwhelmed. 

Besides  this  commerce  that  streams  out  from  The  situation  has  grown  more  acute  since 

German  ports,  German  ships  are  increasingly  Germany  now  offers  the  British  navy  a  broad 

active  in  the  coasting  and  international  trade  surface  of  attack.     There  are  for  first  prey  the 

of  foreign  lands,  and  the  value  of  the  German  great  scattered   fleet  of  Germany's  merchant 

merchant  marine  rose  from  $93,000,000  in  1895  marine,   and  her  new  flourishing  colonies  — 

to  $202,000,000  in  1905.     The  German  ship-  both  marked  for  their  defenselessness.     And 

building  industry  has  almost  made  itself  inde-  more  disastrous  far  than  the  havoc  of  the  seas,  a 

pendent  of  foreign  countries.     The  amount  of  blockade  of  German  ports  would  shake  German 

capital  employed  in  the  German  wharves  rose  industrial  life  to  its  very  foundations.    It  would 

from  $27,000,000  in   1899  to    $45,000,000    in  mean  immediate  and  perhaps  complete  ruin. 

1905.     In  the  most  remote  places  of  the  earth.  For  years,  Delenda  est  Germania  has  been  the 

German  and  British  goods  crowd  the  same  preaching  text  of  reputable  journals  like  the 

bazaars,  and  Germany's  industrial  growth  has  Spectator^    the    National    Review^    and    the 

sorely  hurt  British  trade  at  many  points.     In  Saturday     Review.     They     have     repeatedly 

the  production  of  iron  and  steel  —  the  supreme  shown  the  need  of  the  war,  and  the  promise  of 

industrial  test  for  these  two  nations  —  Germany  easy  victory.     Such  excerpts  as  these  declare 

has  at  last  outstripped  Great  Britain.  the  danger  of  their  propaganda : 

Germany  is  steadily  coming  into  that  domin-  ''England  is  the  only  country,  which,  without 

ion  which,  fifty  years  ago.  Great  Britain  claimed  danger  to  herself  and  with  certainty  of  success, 

for  her  exclusive  own.  could  wage  war  against  Germany. 
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"A  multitude  of  small  questions  of  dispute  have 
built  up  the  greatest  cause  of  war  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Were  Germany  destroyed,  England 
would  be  the  richer  on  the  morrow.  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal,  and  the  Baltic 
ports  would  lie  under  our  cannon  until  the  indem- 
nity were  paid.  With  our  work  finished,  we  could 
adapt  the  words  of  Bismarck,  and  say  to  France 
and  Russia:  'Look  to  Germany  for  your  com- 
pensation!' " 

Words  like  these  no  doubt  echo  the  opinion 
of  only  a  small  minority  of  the  English  people. 
Their  alluring  power  lies  in  the  fact  that  such 
projects  are,  in  part,  feasible.  They  were 
accompanied  by  a  massing  of  the  British  fleet 
in  the  English  Channel  and  in  the  North  Sea; 
by  the  entente  cordiale  with  France;  by  the 
agitation  for  universal,  compulsory  military 
service. 

The  Briton  has  obtained  the  sceptre  of  world 
dominion  by  two  centuries  of  war.  Will  he 
lay  it  down  without  drawing  the  sword,  when 
he  sees  that  in  peace  it  is  slowly  slipping  from 
his    grasp?     Professor    Gaevernitz    continues: 

"And  so  there  is  defined  the  mortal  need  for  a 
powerful  German  fleet  —  a  thing  not  of  luxury,  nor 
vainglory,  nor  lust  of  war,  but  like  our  daily  bread, 
a  demand  of  barest  existence.  Quoted  with  wide 
approval  in  Germany  are  the  words  of  Roosevelt: 
'  If  we  wish  to  prevent  insults,  we  must  be  strong 
enough  to  turn  them  back.  If  we  wish  peace,  it 
must  be  known  that  we  are  always  ready  for  war.' 
Thus  the  clinching  argument  for  the  building  of  the 
fleet  lies  in  the  English  question.  The  commercial 
envy  of  England  must  be  held  within  harmless 
limits.  A  fleet  must  be  launched  worthy  of  respect 
either  as  ally  or  as  enemy,  for  the  preservation  of 
open  markets,  and  the  warding  off  of  strange  con- 
quests. And  if  in  the  future  a  liquidation  of  age- 
worn  colonial  powers  should  come,  Germany  must 
possess  the  strength  to  take  her  share  along  with 
Great  Britain." 

Disarmanent  for  Germany  is  an  impossible 
question  as  long  as  any  power  has  it  within  its 
pleasure  to  destroy  the  sea-trade  of  Germany, 
and  strike  its  national  existence  to  the  heart. 
As  recently  as  1904,  Great  Britain's  naval  bill 
amounted  to  more  than  $200,000,000,  while 
Germany's    only    totaled    some    $40,000,000. 

England,  the  German  economist  argues, 
must  sooner  or  later  accept  the  inevitable 
and  know  that  her  dominance  of  the  sea  in  the 
nineteenth  century  is  destined  to  give  way  to  a 
naval  balance  of  power  divided  among  four  or 
five  nations.  When  England  grasps  this 
necessity,  it  will  make  powerfully  for  the  world's 


peace.  The  German  fleet,  viewed  in  this  light, 
appears  as  the  only  healthy  basis  for  an  honor- 
able understanding  between  the  two  nations; 
and  the  German-English  question  will  be 
solved  when  England  at  last  squarely  faces  the 
risk  of  a  greater  loss  by  war  with  Germany. 

And  England  has  an  invulnerability  of  her 
own.  Captain  Mahan  conclusively  proved  that 
England  can  be  invaded  and  conquered  only 
by  a  nation  able  to  secure  for  itself  permanent 
mastery  of  the  British  seas.  For  this  a  fleet 
would  be  necessary  equal  to  the  British  in 
numbers,  superior  in  heavy-armored  vessels. 
Wedged  in  between  Russia  and  France,  for  the 
next  century,  Germany  will  be  compelled  to 
maintain  the  greatest  standing  army  of  the 
world.  It  is  self-evident  that  it  is  beyond 
the  power,  even  of  a  Greater  Germany,  to 
carry  the  additional  burden  of  a  fleet 
superior  to  England's  naval  armament.  And, 
with  less  than  this,  the  much-talked-of  raids 
into  England  would,  in  contact  with  the 
marvelous  unity  of  the  British  people,  burst 
like  soap-bubbles. 

The  thing  above  all  desirable  is  that  both 
nations  should  understand  that  neither  can 
destroy  the  other,  and  that  war  between  them 
would  but  benefit  their  joint  rivals. 

England  is  by  far  Germany's  best  market, 
as  the  hundreds  of  millions  in  the  totals  of  the 
trade  reports  so  clearly  show,  and  the  English 
market  is  all  the  more  important  since  Germany 
possesses  no  colonies  to  which  she  could,  like 
England,  restrict  her  exports  in  case  of 
necessity.  And  Germany  is  still  the  most 
important  market  for  British  industry,  a  heavier 
buyer  than  either  the  Empire  of  India  or  the 
United  States. 

All  this  is  unanswerable  argument  for  peace, 
addressed  to  the  moving  motive  of  selfish 
interest.  It  is  also  a  frank  statement  of  national 
ambition.  For  the  future,  neither  Germany 
nor  England  will  trust  its  national  existence 
to  the  good-will  of  a  strange  power,  and  the 
peace  that  is  vital  to  both  must  be  secured 
through  a  powerful  armament.  Dr.  Gaever- 
nitz freely  admits  that  his  countrymen  should 
take  from  the  English  people  all  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  German  unfairness  in  the  wide- 
spreading  world  of  business.  And  England 
should  give  over  the  threatening  public  prepara- 
tion in  arms.  Neither  mutual  suspicion  nor 
national  hysteria  of  fear  is  valid  cause  of  war. 
And  appealing  is  the  material  logic  of  profit 
in  friendship. 


A  COURT  THAT    PREVENTS  CRIMINALS 

HOW  THE  PROBATION  SYSTEM  RELIEVES  THE  FAMILIES  OF 
POOR    DELINQUENTS  — ITS    ADOPTION    IN    ELEVEN    STATES 

BY 

McKENZIE  CLELAND 

(judge  of  the  SHAKESPEARE  AVENUE  COURT,  CHICAGO,  AND  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PROBATION  LEAGUE) 

[Side  by  side  with  the  country-wide  movement  for  juvenile  courts  to  save  the  children 
jrom  the  jails  and  reformatories  runs  a  movement  of  almost  equal  significance  to  eftd  the 
unnecessary  imprisonment  of  men  and  women  for  small  crimes.     The  Editors.] 

WHILE  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  law-  While    presiding    in    the    Maxwell    Street 

breakers  are  women,  women  suffer  criminal   branch   of   the   municipal   court   of 

most  from   the    imprisonment    of  Chicago  for  more  than  a  year,  I  made  a  study 

offenders.     The  man  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  of  conditions  at  close  range,   going  into  the 

or  trivial  offense  must  pay  a  fine  the  family  homes  of  some  of  these  offenders  against  the 

can  ill  afford,  or  work  it  out  at  the  lowest  law,    taking    with    me    interpreters,    for    the 

possible   rate  per  day  in  a  so-called  house  of  majority  of  them  were  foreigners, 

correction.     He  is  fed  and  clothed  at  public  On  one  occasion,  seeing  a  prisoner  locked 

expense,  while  the  wife  and  children,  the  mother  up  in  a  police  station  for  some  petty  offense 

and  sister,  dependent  on  him,  may  starve.  and     partaking    heartily    of    hot    roast  -  beef 

The  family,  not  the  individual,  is  the  true  sandwiches,  coffee,  and  apple  pie,  I  decided 

unit  of  society;  and,   if  one  member  of  the  to  visit  his  family  and  see  how  it  was  faring, 

family  violates  the  law,  it  is  not  for  the  wel-  Taking   an   officer   with   me,    I    ascended   a 

fare  of  society  that  the  entire  family  be  ruined,  rickety  pair  of  stairs,  and  found  the  mother 

The    wife    and    children    of    a  laboring  man  and  six  children  seated  at  a  table  before  a 

on  whom  a  fine  is  imposed  for  some  small  meal  consisting  of  bread  without  butter  and 

violation  of  the  law  suffer  oftentimes,   as  a  coffee  without  sugar  or  cream.     This  struck 

result,  for  the  necessities  of  life,  even  though  me  as  being  a  very  poor  quahty  of  justice. 

the  offender  be  not  imprisoned.     A  case  in  Our   methods   of   criminal   procedure   are, 

mind,  to  illustrate  my  point,  is  that  of  Michael  in  truth,  centuries  behind  the  times.     Cases 

Janese,  an  Italian  laborer  in  Chicago's  Ghetto,  are  decided,   not  upon  their  intrinsic  merits, 

whose  unfortunate  predicament  recently  was  but  by  reference  to  the  decisions  made  back 

chronicled  in  all  the  daily  papers  of  the  city,  in  the   Dark  Ages.     This  is  one  reason  why 

Janese  was  fined  $5  and  costs,  a  total  of  $29,  crime  is  increasing  three  times  as  fast  as  our 

for  violation  of  the  compulsory  education  laws,  population.     For  this,  the  courts  and  lawyers 

The  man  has  a  wife  and  twelve  children.     The  must  take  their  share  of  blame.    Our  laws  have 

wife    one    day    was  taken  sick.     There  was  been    generally    made    by    lawyers    and    our 

no  one  to  care  for  her  and  her  four  babes  under  court  procedure  has  been  regulated  by  them ; 

six  years  of  age.     She  kept  an  older  girl  out  and,    instead   of   studying   the   conditions   of 

of  school   for  a   couple   of  weeks,   with   the  the   Hving   present,    they  are  largely  absorbed 

result  that  the  truant  officer  had  her  husband  in  the  theories  and  practices  of  the  dead  past, 

haled  into  court,  imprisoned  for  a  couple  of  The  rich  do  not  feel  the  burden  and  injustice 

hours,  and  fined.  Janese,  who  earns  a  wage  of  of  the  present  conditions,  but  they  fall  heavily 

$40  a  month,  had  no  money  to  pay  the  fine,  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  poor.     Thousands 

He  was  sentenced  to  the  House  of  Correction  are  punished  yearly  who,  if  they  had  money 

to  work  out  $29  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  a  day,  to  fight  their  cases,  would  go  free.     Of  the 

and  was  only  saved  by  the  generosity  of  his  7,000  persons  fined  in  Chicago  last  year  for 

neighbors.     His  problem  now  is  how  to  repay  violation  of  some  one  of  the  innumerable  city 

the  money  advanced  by  his  friends.  ordinances,  and  sent  to  the  House  of  Correc- 
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tion  in  default  of  payment,  2,750  were  impris- 
oned from  fourteen  to  twenty  seven  days  for 
failure  to  pay  a  fine  of  $5  or  less.  And  we 
have  supposed  that  imprisonment  for  debt 
was  a  thing   of   the   past! 

One  of  the  faults  in  our  methods  lies  in  the 
fact  that  we  deal  with  our  criminals  as  a  class 
and  not  as  individuals.  We  need  a  probation 
system  if  we  are  to  secure  real  justice.  We  put 
all  persons  charged  with  crime  through  the 
same  process;  the  young  man  who,  through 
improper  home  surroundings  or  bad  associates, 
makes  a  mistake  is  tried  by  the  same  rule 
and  locked  up  in  the  same  cell  with  the  incor- 
rigible and  \dcious  criminal.  Last  year  more 
than  4,000  persons  were  in  the  House  of 
Correction  in  Chicago  who  had  been  there  from 
2  to  210  times.  Think  of  the  wisdom  of 
sending  a  man  to  jail  the  210th  time  w^hen 
209  times  have  failed  to  do  him  any  good! 

I  believe  the  only  way  to  deal  with  accidental 
offenders,  whether  juvenile  or  adult,  is  to 
place  them  on  probation  during  good  behavior, 
upon  their  promise  to  obey  the  law  and  pro- 
vide for  their  famihes  —  suspending  over 
them  meantime  the  maximum  penalty  of  the 
law,  and  requiring  them  to  serve  it  out  on 
their  failure  to  make  good.  During  a  period 
of  thirteen  months,  I  released  on  these  con- 


ditions nearly  1,300  men  and  women,  of 
whom  more  than  1,100,  or  92  per  cent,  became 
law-abiding  and  industrious  citizens.  While 
on  probation,  they  were  required  to  report 
to  me  at  night  sessions  of  the  court  held  once 
a  fortnight,  and  about  400  business  men 
assisted  as  volunteer  parole  officers  in  helping 
them  to  reform.  This  plan  received  strong 
support  from  the  police  department,  which 
declared  that  it  had  reduced  crime  in  the 
district  50  per  cent. 

We  must  learn  to  enforce  the  law  construc- 
tively rather  than  destructively,  saving  men 
instead  of  forcing  them  into  a  life  of  crime. 
There  must  be  radical  reforms,  however, 
before  this  work  can  be  properly  carried  out; 
and  the  first  of  these,  because  its  results  will 
be  most  quickly  and  widely  felt,  should  be  the 
passage  of  probation  law^s  in  every  state. 
Christian  people  everywhere  who  feel  an  inter- 
est in  their  fellow  men  should  see  that  the 
necessity  of  this  law  is  urged  upon  their  legis- 
latures. Women,  w^hose  sex  suffers  most 
under  the  present  criminal  court  practices, 
should  add  their  strong  support,  their  ever- 
ready  sympathy  for  the  distressed  and  down- 
trodden, in  an  effort  to  regenerate  the  ignorant, 
the  weak,  and  the  unfortunate  poor.  No  more 
eft'ective  work  could  occupy  them. 


THE  BANKRUPTCY  OF  "EDUCATION" 

A  FRANK  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  MONK-MADE  METHODS 
WHICH  CONTINUE  TO  MAKE  OUR  SCHOOLS  INEFFECTIVE 

BY 

FREDERIC  BURK 

PRFSDENT   OF   THE   SAX  FRANCISCO  STATE   NORMAL  SCHOOL 


IF  we  should  ask  people  who  are  not 
familiar  with  current  theoretic  peda- 
gogy, but  who  make  a  practice  of  treat- 
ing the  aft'airs  of  life  in  a  simple  and  common- 
sense  way,  what  they  suppose  schools  are  for, 
they  would  probably  reply  that  schools  are  to 
teach  youth  those  things  that  life  will  require 
them  to  use.  This  may  be  common  sense,  but 
it  is  not  pedagogy.  Pedagogy  is  not  based 
upon  the  crudities  of  popular  thinking.  It  is 
based,  if  we  accept  its  own  pretensions,  upon 
the  science  of  psychology. 

If  we  accept  these  pretensions,   moreover. 


we  learn  that  the  farseeing  wisdom  of  psychol- 
ogy has  laid  bare  the  innermost  processes  of 
the  mind  and  has  discovered  and  exposed  cer- 
tain fixed  laws  of  thinking  that  have  been 
concealed  from  the  uninitiated.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  "established"  law^s  of  mind 
with  which  we  pedagogues  alone  are  upon 
terms  of  familiar  intimacy,  the  theory  of  peda- 
gogy assures  us  that  it  matters  little  if  the  things 
taught  by  the  schools  are  never  used  in  life, 
and  it  matters  still  less  if  the  school-learned 
knowledge  is  quite  forgotten.  It  is  the  men- 
tal power  assumed  to  be  developed    by  the 
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school  exercises  that  is  the  true  goal  of  edu- 
cation, according  to  pedagogic  theory.  This 
power,  apparently,  may  be  developed  as  the 
biceps  muscles  may  be,  so  that  they  can  lift 
not  only  dumb-bells,  but  bales  of  hay, 
sacks  of  coal,  pianos,  and  resistant  pump- 
handles.  Similarly,  pedagogy  asserts,  its  exer- 
cises in  Latin  and  algebra,  though  as  foreign 
to  world  usage  as  dumb-bell  exercises,  never- 
theless develop  a  sort  of  disembodied  power  of 
mind  which  can  be  unstrapped  from  the  Latin 
and  algebra,  and  can  be  hitched  to  the  prob- 
lems of  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
but  one  grew  before,  of  enabling  a  heathen 
to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  Christian  civili- 
zation, and  of  making  a  wise  man  out  of  a 
born  fool.  Moreover,  only  the  '' scientific" 
pedagogue,  learned  in  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries of  psychology,  can  know  the  mystic 
formulas  of  the  mental  processes  by  which  this 
is  accomplished,  and  the  common  herd  of 
humanity  must  accept  the  fact  upon  faith. 

The  world,  by  centuries  of  pedagogic  teach- 
ing, has  supposed  the  pedagogues  as  wise  as 
we  claim  to  be.  It  has  accepted  our  theories 
as  cheerfully  as  many  have  accepted  the 
theories  that  to  see  the  new  moon  over  the 
left  shoulder  brings  bad  luck;  that  a  dead  cat 
swung  over  the  head  at  midnight  cures  warts; 
and  that  the  future  can  be  read  by  the  lines 
of  the  palm.  The  public  mind  is  a  credulous 
creature  that  has  ever  put  its  trust  confidingly 
in  its  prophets.  Thus  the  common  sense 
notion  that  the  schools  teach  what  pupils  will 
later  use  in  life  is,  according  to  the  psycho- 
logical wisdom  of  pedagogy,  a  vulgarism  or, 
what  is  hideously  worse,  utilitarianism.  As 
there  are  gymnasium  apparatus  and  exer- 
cises to  develop  physical  power,  so  there  are 
school  exercises  to  develop  mental  power. 
School  knowledge  is,  therefore,  not  necessarily 
world  knowledge,  just  as  gymnasium  exer- 
cises are  not  world  exercises;  but  in  the  sense 
that  a  gymnasium  athlete  develops,  by  his 
dumb-bells,  power  to  lift  anything  from  a 
sack  of  flour  to  a  bag  of  gold,  so  a  well-schooled 
scholar  should  be  relied  upon,  by  virtue  of 
his  gymnastics,  to  perform  all  mental  tasks 
of  whatever  kind. 

If  you  dip  a  little  deeper  into  pedagogic  lore, 
you  will  learn  upon  the  authority  of  psychol- 
ogy, so  pedagogy  asserts,  that  the  power  of 
the  mind  is  excited  through  certain  avenues 
formerly  known  as  faculties  —  the  faculties 
of    reasoning,    of    memory,    of    judgment,    of 


imagination,  of  observation,  etc.  The  ancient 
pedagogues  were  very  clear  and  definite  in 
their  knowledge  concerning  these  faculties, 
and  apparently  knew  their  laws  as  clearly  as 
the  Medes  and  Persians  are  reported  to  have 
known  theirs.  The  old-time  pedagogues  were 
surely  industrious,  and  they  formulated  out  of 
their  erudition  a  magnificent  system  of  exer- 
cises, adapted  to  develop  these  faculties  col- 
lectively and  severally.  There  is  mathematics 
to  train  the  reasoning  faculty;  Latin  to  train 
the  faculties  of  observation  and  discrimination; 
history  to  train  the  faculty  of  judgment;  poetry 
to  train  the  faculty  of  memory;  and  dialectics 
to  open  the  pores  of  the  soul.  Modern  peda- 
gogues have  introduced  a  few  modifications, 
but  on  the  whole  the  work  seems  to  have  been 
so  well  done  by  the  old  scholar  monks,  by 
virtue  of  their  singular  psychological  erudition, 
that  there  really  seemed  little  for  modern 
pedagogues  to  do  except  to  applaud,  and  this 
they  have  done  with  enthusiasm.  If  you 
have  doubts,  seize  your  telephone,  ring  up 
your  nearest  pedagogue,  and  ask  him  why  your 
son  is  studying  algebra,  Latin,  history,  science, 
or  manual  training. 

I  think  no  one  familiar  with  the  construc- 
tion of  our  educational  theory  will  dispute 
that  this  statement  of  the  basis  of  peda- 
gogy is  correct  —  that  the  subjects  are  placed 
in  the  courses  of  study  for  their  exercise-values 
upon  the  various  faculties,  and  not  for  intrinsic 
knowledge-values;  that  the  avowed  goal  of  the 
education  is  set  in  the  phrase  "  the  well-rounded 
and  harmonious  development  of  all  our  facul- 
ties," w^hatever  that  series  of  words  in  a  row 
may  mean.  But,  if  there  still  be  any  one  who 
suffers  a  reasonable  doubt,  I  would  refer  him 
to  our  Nicene  Creed  of  pedagogy,  the  famous 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  a  work  which, 
judged  by  the  encomiums  heaped  upon  it, 
unquestionably  was  inspired.  This  report 
is  surely  orthodox  if  precautions  in  its  con- 
coction could  make  it  so.  In  the  first  place, 
the  committee  was  authorized  by  the  National 
Educational  Association.  This  committee 
appointed  ninety  other  gentlemen,  probably 
as  reputable  and  unquestionably  as  orthodox 
as  themselves,  representing  the  educational 
system  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  Two  flew  away,  but  the  ninety- 
eight  remaining  drew  up  an  exhaustive  report 
upon  the  subjects,  methods,  and  aims  of 
secondary  education.  This  report  was  printed 
and    circulated    by    the    tens    of    thousands. 
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The  especially  remarkable  thing  about  the  the  school  exercises,  as  a  matter  of  current 
report  is  the  fact  that,  except  for  one  member,  observation,  have  seemingly  disqualified  them 
it  is  unanimously  signed  and  the  unanimity  for  affairs  outside  of  school  scholarship.  And 
of  its  adoption  is  equalled  only  by  the  unan-  further,  because  these  dumb-bell  exercises 
imity  of  its  acceptance  by  pedagogues  gener-  are  confined  almost  rigidly  to  the  school  and 
ally.  If  anyone  is  prone  to  doubt  that  mere  have  few  applications  in  life,  this  pedagogy 
exercise  is  the  orthodox  aim  of  pedagogy,  has  practically  bankrupted  education  by  lead- 
let  him  read  this  report  carefully  or  carelessly,  ing  youthful  minds  away  from  life   rather  than 

Thus  the  science  of  pedagogy,  daughter  of  toward  it.     In  the  eyes  of  the  scholar,  this  is 

that  queen  of  thought,  metaphysics,  has  utterly  a  vulgar  world  complaint,  and  in  reply  he  draws 

confounded    the   common    sense   of   ordinary  his  gown  about  him   and  falls  to  reading  Plato 

thinking.     The  only  thing  left,  perhaps,  is  to  as  the  best  reply  to  impertinence  bordering 

ask  the  foolish  questions  —  are  there  mental  upon   insult.     He   has  never   thought  of   the 

faculties  ?     Do  the  schools  really  develop  these  matter   in   this  light,   nor   can   his   traditions 

mental   faculties?     Are  the  products  of  this  ever  permit  him  to  do  so.     Search  the  tomes 

trainingsolving  the  world  problems  as  arranged?  of  orthodox  pedagogy  from  Plato  to  William 

These    questions    are    impertinences.     Peda-  Harris,  and  nowhere  will  you  find  even  a  sug- 

gogy  never  asks  them,  nor  permits  them  to  be  gestion  of  an  attempt  to  prove  the  pedagogical 

asked.     No     member    of     the     metaphysical  theory  by  requiring  tests  of  mental  power  in 

family  is  ever  called  upon  to  determine  what  any  other  than  in  the  school  exercises  them- 

actually  is.     Their  function  is  loftier  and  more  selves.     It  is  unpedagogical  to  do  so;  such  a 

exalted  —  to    determine    the    potential.     Nor  test,  in  fact,  comes  dangerously  near  to  empiri- 

does  the  hurrying  world  very  often  pause  to  cism,  and  pedagogy  deals  in  universal  abstrac- 

be  impertinent.     The  world  has  troubles  of  tions   the   truth   of  which   is   determinable   a 

its    own.     Besides,    the    world,    while    it    has  priori. 

never  taken  its  pedagogues  very  seriously,  is  Drawing  a  curtain  over  this  line  of  inquiry, 

generally  polite  to  them,  and  is  not  often  vul-  out  of  professional  courtesy,  we  may,  never- 

garly    impertinent.     Even    the    Indian    was  theless,  ask  where  pedagogy  secured  its  theory 

ever  respectful  to  his  medicine  man,  although  of  training  the  mind  that  makes  it  sure  that 

he  did  not  always  obey  his  warnings.  it  is  unnecessary  to  teach  in  school  the  things 

Nevertheless,  impertinence  or  not,  pedagogy  that    this    world    uses.     We    pedagogues    are 

ought  to  be  able  to  show,  if  its  theory  be  true,  over-proud   to   answer   this   question.     Peda- 

that    the    faculties    of    those    trained    in    the  gogy  secured  the  axiom  from  its  elder-sister 

formal   school   exercises   can   be   successfully  "science,"    psychology.     All    the   books    and 

applied  to  the  various  world  problems.     But  treatises  upon  pedagogy  continually  carry  their 

by  this  test  the  folly  of  the  educational  theory  arguments  back  to  the  stable  foundation  of  the 

becomes     manifest.     If     algebraic      exercises  psychological  laws  of  mind.     Well,  what  are 

train  the  ability  merely  to  solve  algebraic  prob-  these  known  laws  of  mind  to  which  we  find 

lems  of  the  same  character  as  those  used  in  such    continual    reference    in    the    books    of 

school,  and  do  not  train  the  pupils  in  the  prob-  pedagogy  ? 

lems  of  commerce,  government,  society,  morals.  If  we  turn  to  the  modern  psychologists, 
etc.,  the  subject  is  then  manifestly  worthless  we  are  in  trouble  and  shame  at  once.  The 
to  the  world  because  the  world  does  not  use  modern  psychologists  of  standing  are  frank 
school  algebra.  If  Latin  trains  the  faculty  to  confess  that  they  do  not  know  any  univer- 
of  discriminating  differences  only  in  Latin  and  sal  laws  of  mind  and  they  are  in  doubt  whether 
not  in  w^orld  problems,  then  it  is  confessedly  there  are  any.  They  will  frankly  admit  that 
useless,  because  Latin  genders  are  not  used  they  are  yet  babes,  with  bent  pins  for  hooks, 
by  the  world.  Indeed,  if  we  carried  the  fishing  in  a  fleeting  stream  of  thought,  and 
impertinence  further  than  an  interrogation  that,  casting  aside  preconceived  notions  of 
point,  and  proceeded  to  answer  the  ques-  what  they  ought  to  discover,  the  actual  output 
tions  suggested,  common  -  sense  judgment,  of  their  observation  to  date  is  that  the  stream 
untrained  by  pedagogy,  would  assure  us  that  of  thought  is  characterized  by  lack  of  gen- 
faculty-trained  scholars,  instead  of  being  eral  laws  rather  than  by  their  prevalence, 
experts  in  the  world  applications  of  their  This  state  of  uncertainty  among  psychologists, 
faculties,  are  not  even  normal;  that,  in  fact,  it  is  true,  has  not  always  been  characteristic 
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of  the  species.  It  is  a  very  recent  condition. 
The  older  psychologists  were  always  discover- 
ing laws  —  flocks  of  them.  The  trouble 
always  has  been  that  the  laws  of  mind  would 
not  stay  discovered.  The  first  thing  a  dis- 
coverer of  a  new  law  of  mind  has  under- 
taken to  do  has  been  to  prove  that  all  his 
predecessor's  discoveries  properly  belonged  to 
the  ash  barrel.  His  proof  has  generally  been 
so  conclusive  that  his  advice  concerning  the  ash 
barrel  has  usually  been  taken,  even  if  his  new 
discovery  has  not  been.  There  was  a  wicked 
English  psychologist  a  few  centuries  ago, 
named  Hume,  who  gathered  all  the  alleged 
laws  of  mind  up  to  his  date,  put  them  in  a 
sack,  cast  his  own  with  the  lot,  and  then, 
proving  they  were  all  the  pranks  of  the  imagi- 
nation, flung  them  into  the  sea  of  the  Unknow- 
able. It  is  hard  sometimes  to  distinguish 
wickedness  from  humor,  and  Hume  may  have 
been  only  a  humorist,  but  he,  nevertheless, 
made  the  psychologists  so  ill,  that  England,  so 
at  least  the  Germans  say,  has  never  since  had  a 
psychologist.  But  the  Germans  themselves  fared 
no  better.  A  number  of  them  w^nt  fishing  in 
the  Unknowable  to  recover  some  flotsam  from 
Hume's  sack,  and  one  of  them,  Immanuel 
Kant  by  name,  according  to  his  own  represen- 
tation, saw  a  piece  of  something.  But  Kant, 
either  by  nature,  or  by  pardonable  excitement, 
was  afterward  quite  unable  to  tell  in  lan- 
guage that  others  could  understand,  what  it 
was  he  saw.  His  pupils  have  so  warred  among 
themselves,  disputing  their  respective  interpreta- 
tions, that,  following  the  fate  of  the  Kilkenny 
cats,  no  one  is  now  left  to  tell  the  tale.  In 
England,  revenge  w^as  taken  upon  poor  Hume, 
however,  for  the  conclusiveness  of  his  proof; 
his  memory  w^as  anathema,  and  I  remember  to 
have  been  religiously  taught  to  shudder  with 
bated  breath  at  the  mere  mention  of  his  name, 
as  I  was  taught  to  do  at  the  mention  of  the 
place  to  which  it  was  reported  he  was  con- 
signed, by  the  good  English  people,  after  he 
died. 

So  when  pedagogues  assert  that  their  theory 
of  dumb-bell  education  rests  upon  the  '' dis- 
covered" laws  of  mind,  we  know^  at  once 
that  they  are  referring  to  the  contents  of  that 
sack  which  Hume  cast  into  the  sea  of  the 
Unknowable.  But  we  need  not  quibble  upon 
the  origin  of  these  psychological  laws  of  mind, 
for  the  history  of  the  acquirement  is  plainly 
of  record.  There  is  no  pretense  that  they  have 
taken  them  from  modern  psychology.    On  the 


contrary,  the  pedagogues  are  evidently  imbued 
with  the  notion  that  psychology,  like  wine, 
improves  with  age;  for  that  which  they  use  as 
their  cornerstone  they  borrowed  from  the 
most  primitive  psychological  system  —  the 
system  known  as  "faculty  psychology,"  now 
a  term  of  reproach  among  psychologists  on 
account  of  its  naif  fantasies.  This  theory 
of  mental  faculties  became  popular  in  a  pecu- 
liar way.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  men  were  con- 
cerned about  their  souls  more  than  many 
people  are  in  this  age.  Their  philosophy 
taught  them  to  scorn  the  world  and  the  things 
of  the  earth  as  accursed  and  unclean.  If 
their  souls  came  too  much  in  contact  with 
earthly  affairs,  the  souls  could  never  go  to 
heaven.  Some  of  the  ungodly,  probably  at 
the  instigation  of  writings  by  a  heathen  Greek, 
named  Aristotle,  had  raised  the  suggestion 
that  human  souls  were  developed  and  fat- 
tened by  earthly  experience.  It  became  a 
nice  question  how  an  earth-fattened  soul  was 
to  get  into  a  spiritual  heaven.  A  lot  of  these 
ungodly  were  subsequently  burned  at  the 
stake  for  raising  the  question,  though  this 
fate  seems  never  to  have  helped  the  dangerous 
fact  involved,  if  it  were  a  fact.  A  happy  escape 
seems  to  have  been  offered  by  Plato,  another 
Greek,  and  also  a  heathen,  but,  nevertheless, 
a  philosopher,  poet,  and  humorist.  xAccord- 
ing  to  Plato's  account,  Socrates  was  one  day 
chatting  with  Phasdrus,  and  Socrates  told 
Phsedrus  that  up  above  the  heavens,  on  the 
outside,  the  gods  kept  their  spiritually  pure 
ideas,  such  as  goodness,  truth,  beauty,  etc. 
These  ideas  did  not  have  any  origin  or  begin- 
ning, but  just  were.  Every  day  the  gods 
would  order  out  their  chariots,  ascend  to  the 
outer  heaven,  and  think  with  these  ideas. 
Unincarnated  souls  would  attempt  to  follow 
the  gods.  An  unincarnated  soul  was  made  up  of 
two  horses  and  a  charioteer.  The  charioteer 
could  not  drive  very  well,  and  in  the  end  all 
fell  to  earth,  catching  only  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  pure  ideas.  Some  obtained  longer 
glimpses  than  did  the  others.  When  incar- 
nated, those  who  had  secured  the  longer 
glimpses  were  likely  to  live  more  spiritual  lives 
than  the  short-glimpsing  souls.  No  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  determine  exactly  w^hether 
Plato,  in  this  story,  is  philosophizing,  poet- 
izing, or  joking;  but,  for  the  scholars,  the 
theory  was  too  pat  to  be  wasted.  They 
developed  it  to  show  that  the  laws  and  ideas 
of  mind  existed  prior  to  earthly  experience, 
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and    might,    under   proper   spiritual    diet,    be  grave  of  the  mediaeval  world,   there   extends 

kept  entirely   free   from  earthly  mixture.     If  a  dead  hand— the  hand  of  the  scholar  monk, 

Plato  had  not  died  a  heathen,   the    scholar  passing  down  his  pedagogy  to  the  schools  of  the 

monks  would  certainly  have  gratefully  canon-  twentieth     century.      By  this  withered  hand 

ized  him  for  the  philosophy,  the  poem,  or  the  our    children's    destinies    are    guided    in    the 

joke,  or  whatever  it  was,  for  he  relieved  them  schools.     They    are   compelled   to    study   the 

from  a  most  embarrassing  predicament.   Their  unincarnated  forms  of  knowledge,  not  world 

psychologists  set  to  work  and  made  a  system  knowledge    itself.     They    are    still    drilled    in 

of  the  idea;  they  made  it  appear  that  the  mind  exercises  constructed  to  train  formless  facul- 

was  made  up  of  compartments  or  faculties  —  ties  of  mind,  although  the  existence  of  such 

reasoning,     memory,     imagination,     observa-  general  powers  is  now  recognized  as  a  prim- 

tion,    judgment,    etc.     Since    these    faculties  itive  psychological  fable.     Thus  all  the  powers 

existed  spiritually,  prior  to  earthly  experience,  of  traditional  scholarship  lead  away  from  life's 

it  was  an  easy  step  to  conceive  of  them,  when  problems,    though    every    other    force    of    the 

properly    trained    by    non-earthly    material,  modern   world   is   centred   upon   the   task   of 

as  free  from  earth   taints.     This  plan  fitted  leading  men  into  them. 

mediaeval  notions  of  life  like  a  glove.      The         Such  is  the  tragedy  in  the  history  of  educa- 

pedagogues  borrowed  the  conception  and  set  tion. 

to  work  to  frame  a  course  of  study  composed         To  map,  to  diagram,  to  picture  the  human 

entirely    of    unworldly    material,    such    as    a  mind;  to  analyze,  to  schematize,  to  catalogue 

geometry  of  unfilled  space;  number  without  the  processes  of  principles  or  laws  of  thinking; 

any  worldly  things  numbered;  grammar,  treat-  to  represent  education  by  formulas;  to  invent 

ing  of  language  without  its  meaning;  rhetoric,  theories  of  mental  control;  to  name  the  steps 

dealing  with  the  abstract  forms  of  language  of   its   training;    to    assert,    to   dogmatize,    to 

expression;  music,  having  to  do  with  the  mere  reason  deductively  or  inductively  from  unsup- 

rhythms  of  sound;  and  dialectics,  having  to  do  ported   premises   and    to    build   air-castles  — 

with  the  disembodied  forms  of  argument  with-  these  have  been  the  all-absorbing  goals  of  the 

out  the  bones  in  it  preserved  even  for  conten-  best  energy  of  the  human  intellect  since  man 

tional  purposes.     About  this  course  of  study  began  to  reflect.     Upon  this  baffling  question, 

there  grew  up,  by  the  aid  of  tradition,   the  for  more  than  three  thousand  years,  the  meta- 

dogmas  that  mathematics  trained  the  faculty  physicians,   the  poets,   the   psychologists,   the 

of  reasoning;  grammar,  the  faculty  of  obser-  religionists,  the  scientists,  and  the  pedagogues 

vation;  rhetoric  and  dialectic,  the  faculty  of  have  been  beating  out  their  brains,  breaking 

judgment;   and   music   developed   a   sense  of  their  promises,  losing  their  tempers,   deceiv- 

harmony  of  all  the  faculties  constituting  the  ing    themselves    and    their    neighbors,     lying 

soul.  and  dying.     The  total  products  of  all  these 

Thus,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  age  the  frenzied  endeavors  have  been  hypotheses, 
goal  of  which  was  to  train  the  youth  to  ignor-  theories,  dogmas,  illusions,  fancies,  and  dreams 
ance  of  the  world  in  which  their  bodies  lived,  —  each  supported,  perhaps,  for  a  time,  by  a 
a  pedagogy  was  developed  which  had  for  its  cult  and  maintained  by  superstitions,  pre- 
content  the  spectral  forms  enclosing  world  judices,  or  traditions.  Reputable  modern 
knowledge,  but  without  the  accursed  earthly  psychology  claims  for  itself  no  general  prin- 
substances;  and,  for  the  exercises,  the  train-  ciples.  There  is  not  enough  really  known  of 
ing  of  the  formless  and  ghastly  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  yet,  upon  which  to  rest  an  air- 
thinking,  without  thoughts  to  fill  them.  It  blown  theory.  We  would  not  knowingly 
was  a  fitting  and  legitimate  education  for  the  entrust  our  children's  physical  health  to  the 
mediaeval  world,  for  it  exactly  filled  neces-  care  of  the  ancient  medicine  men  who  sought 
sities  of  mediaeval  notions  of  living.  to  cure  by  incantations  and  witches'   herbs. 

That  mediaeval  philosophy  of  life  has  been  Yet  seriously  we  have  entrusted  our  children's 

reversed  in    modern   times.     The    world   we  education  to  "scholarly"  pedagogy,  the  sole 

live  in,   accursed  by  mediaevalism,   is    sacred  support  of  which  is  a  dogma  conceived  and 

to    us.     The    mediaeval    problem     was    how  formulated  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  chemistry 

to  live  out  and  away  from  the  world;  ours,  was  alchemy,  astronomy  was  astrology,   and 

how    to  live   in    it,    for    it,  and   by  it.     Yet,  psychology   was   soothsaying.     Upon   this,   as 

by    a    dramatic    turn    of    fate,    out    of    the  a    cornerstone,    our    pedagogy    was    built   by 
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metaphysicians,  ascetics,  and  soothsayers.     It  and  finally  we  top  off  his  instruction  with  the 

was  constructed  for  the  open  and  avowed  pur-  binomial     theorem.      Now      his     reason      is 

pose  of  training  men  to  live  apart  from  worldly  developed. 

affairs.     Yet,    by    one   of    the    most    remark-  Next   we    put   him    through    the    historical 

able    reversals    in    philosophic    history,    this  exercises,    framed    from    disreputable    affairs 

same  theory  has,  without  change  of  structure,  of  forgotten  dukes  and  princes,  in  order  to  train 

been  retained  in  modern  education  as  a  prep-  his   judgment.     At   the   first  examination,  he 

aration    for    worldly    life.     The    dogma    has  tells  us  that  it  was  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  not 

been  popularized  by  repetition  and  assumption,  the  great  Tilly  who  was  defeated  at  the  mem- 

and  the  pedagogic  dogmas  built  on   it  have  orable  Breitenfeld,  and  that  at  Liitzen,  in  1632, 

lived  and  flourished,  in  the  halls  of  scholar-  Waldstein    overcame    Bernhard    of    Weimar; 

ship,  despite  common  sense,  by  virtue  of  their  and,  finally,  he  is  unable  to  tell  the  effect  of  the 

tradition  and  currency.  Peace  of  Prague  upon  the  Edict  of  Restitution. 

Here  before  us  is  a  child,  his  mental  facul-  Evidently  his  judgment  has  not  been  trained, 
ties  yet  untrained.  The  child  cannot  yet  so  we  turn  him  back  over  the  work  for  another 
recognize  the  primroses  by  his  path  of  life,  year  to  accomplish  these  exercises  properly, 
discriminate  their  colors,  nor  distinguish  them  and  require  him  in  addition  to  memorize 
from  catweeds.  We  teachers  take  this  poor,  three  poems.  We  then  unhitch  his  reasoning 
untutored  child  for  instruction.  To  teach  him  from  the  mathematics,  the  judgment  from  the 
the  primroses  of  life  we  use,  not  primroses,  history,  the  imagination  from  the  literature, 
for  pedagogy  forbids  the  use  of  worldly  mate-  and  the  memory  from  the  poetic  gems,  and 
rial.  On  the  contrary,  we  loving  teachers  rehitch  these  trained  powers  to  the  primroses, 
gently  but  firmly  open  that  child's  mind  by  Then  our  pupil  says:  "Behold,  dear  teacher, 
means  of  our  psychological  forceps  and,  seiz-  I  observe  the  primroses.  I  remember,  by 
ing  the  faculties  of  observation,  file  them  by  virtue  of  my  drills,  the  primroses  I  once  saw 
means  of  Latin  conjugations  and  declensions  before,  and  I  distinguish  them  from  catweeds, 
until  that  innocent  mind  can  distinguish  the  and  all  other  weeds,  which  might  distract  my 
dative  plural,  third  declension  from  the  abla-  attention  from  life's  values.  All  primroses 
tive  plural.  We  are  now  ready  for  the  second  are  mortal;  this  is  a  primrose;  ergo,  this  prim- 
process.  We  unhitch  these  sharpened  facul-  rose  is  mortal;  I  pluck  it  and  place  it  near  my 
ties  from  the  defunct  Latin,  and,  taking  the  heart.  Had  I  not  taken  my  exercises  in  Thirty 
child  to  his  path  of  life,  hitch  the  faculties  to  Years'  War  a  second  time,  at  my  dear  teacher's 
the  primroses.  The  child  turns  upon  us  a  behest,  thereby  rectifying  my  w^eakness  in 
look  of  enraptured  gratitude,  and  repeats:  judgment,  I  might  have  been  tempted  to  pluck 
"  Dear  teacher,  behold,  yonder  I  observe  the  catweed.  Thus  bedecked  shall  I  now  win  the 
primroses.  By  reason  of  my  faculty  of  ob-  heart  of  the  maiden  whom  my  imagination 
servation,  sharpened  by  my  drills  in  Latin  (developed  by  virtue  of  my  grimy  drills  in 
declensions,  do  I  now  distinguish  one  variety  literature)  realizes  as  my  ideal  of  womanhood." 
of  primroses  from  another,  and  all  of  them  This  unadorned  tale  explains,  according  to 
from  the  worthless  catweed.  I  love  the  one,  the  theory  of  orthodox  pedantry,  how  Solo- 
I  detest  the  other."  mon,  Caesar,  Napoleon,  Edison,  and  Burbank 

Such  is  the  magical  accomplishment  of  obtained  wisdom, 
orthodox  pedagogy.  Still  our  child's  mind  Does  some  one  complain  that  this  is  a  cari- 
is  only  partly  developed.  Other  faculties  cature  of  pedagogy?  Wherein  is  the  cari- 
must  be  developed  by  similar  school  exercises,  cature?  Is  it  because  the  tests  of  the  education 
We  take  the  child  back  to  the  school.  To  are  not  of  the  same  character  as  the  school 
develop  his  reasoning  faculty,  we  put  him  upon  exercises?  But  again,  remember,  it  is  the 
the  trapeze  of  mathematics.  We  teach  him  essential  of  the  theory  that  its  faculty-disci- 
factoring  so  that  by  placing  (a — by^  upon  the  pline  trains  the  pupils  to  apply  their  faculties 
board,  he  will  cover  one  wall  of  the  schoolroom  in  material  different  from  the  school  exercises, 
with  the  factors  in  ascending  and  descending  If  the  theory  held  that  pupils  were  trained  by 
array;  we  teach  him  that  touching  and  the  current  school  exercises  to  solve  only  prob- 
ethereal  proof  that  a°=i;  we  teach  him  that  lems  in  the  same  field,  then  where  upon  earth 
epoch-making  theorem  that  a  straight  line  is  or  heaven,  except  in  the  scholar's  schools, 
the    shortest    distance    between    two    points,  would  we  be  confronted  by  such    problems? 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  this  be  education  of  man,  the  hungry  alligators  of  the  swamps  of  Florida 

what   provision   has  our   pedagogy   made   for  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  fountain  the  waters  of 

teaching  the  rising  generation  to  distinguish  which  would  bring  back  all  the  charms  and 

the  primroses  on  modern  life's  highway  from  powers  of  youth!     But  a  sorrier  joke  is  still 

the  weeds  equally  alluring  in  form,  for  there  perpetrated  upon  every  boy  and  girl  of  our 

is  nothing  in  the    courses  of  study  by  which  schools,  forced  with  the  instruments  of  mental 

j)upils  are  made  to  deal  with  actual  primroses  flagellation  and  torture  which  were  designed 

and  weeds  of  the  world?     If  this  illustration  by    the  cunning   of   mediaeval    mind-trainers, 

has  in  it  anything  that  is  caricature,  then  it  is  when  we  assume  that  they  may  obtain  universal 

because  caricature  is  inherent  in  the  theory  wisdom     from    the    barren    drills    in    Latin, 

of  our  pedagogy,   and  appears  whenever  we  mathematics,  etc. 

apply  its  abstract  meaning  to  concrete  examples.  In  our  storied  school  system,  from  kinder- 
If  the  reasoning  power,  developed  by  proving  garten  through  the  university,  there  is  scarcely 
that  a°-i,  really  could  be  transferred  from  a  thing  upon  which  the  youths  exercise  their 
algebra  to  the  agricultural  problem  of  making  minds  that  world  life  will  ever  give  them  occa- 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before,  sion  to  use.  This  was  the  very  purpose  for 
then  might  we  easily  capitalize  the  persistence  which  the  monastery  scholars  invented  the 
of  sin  and  transfer  it  to  the  weary  saints  who  exercises,  for  their  scholarship  was  to  serve 
distribute  tracts  among  the  heathen.  If,  in  as  a  shield  from  world  influences, 
brief,  mental  powers  developed  by  disem-  It  is  only  during  the  past  decade  that  the 
bodied  school  exercises,  divorced  from  all  life  bankruptcy  of  our  pedagogy  was  really  sus- 
connections,  could  be  unhitched  from  unreali-  pected.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten, 
ties  and  hitched  to  realities,  then,  as  we  published  some  fifteen  years  ago,  in  its  effort 
schoolmasters  have  dogmatically  asserted  to  nail  the  principle  forever,  drove  the  nails 
for  centuries,  education  would  be  as  easy  as  our  through  the  bottom  of  the  ship.  In  1894,  the 
pedagogy  has  so  sonorously  assumed.  late  Professor  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Oh,  those  dear  old  monks!  However  much  published  an  unanswerable  article  question- 
we  may  deplore  the  results  of  their  muddling  ing  the  theory,  as  axiomatically  presented  by  the 
of  pedagogy  and  psychology,  we  must  honor  report,  and  thus  raised  an  issue  which  should 
them,  in  their  pursuit  of  wiU-o'-the-wisps,  for  have  been  settled  centuries  ago.  Throughout 
their  industry,  for  their  determination  to  the  land,  here  and  there,  shivering  groups  of 
denaturalize  earth-born  and  world-loving  chil-  pedagogues  have  since  been  discussing  the 
dren,  for  the  thousand-and-one  fairy  fancies  situation,  in  hushed  whisperings,  wondering 
they  planted  in  our  path  and  which  it  has  if  it  really  can  be  true  that,  after  all,  the  foun- 
taken  centuries  to  weed  out.  In  medicine,  dations  of  pedagogy,  as  Hume  said  of  all  psy- 
their  pretty  conceit  of  a  single  cure-all  specific  chology,  are  merely  figments  of  the  imagina- 
for  all  diseases  has  given  the  learned  doctors  tion.  Few,  as  yet,  realize  the  completeness 
no  end  of  trouble;  and,  if  we  read  the  current  of  the  wreck.  More  are  trying  to  conceal  the 
daily  advertisements,  we  may  assure  ourselves  disaster  from  others  and  themselves,  by  con- 
that  many  a  contemporaneous  quack  is  amass-  tending  that  it  can't  be  true,  simply  because 
ing  fortune  by  peddling  bread  pills  to  cure  it  can't.  Others  are  trying  to  laugh  the  dis- 
any  disease  whatever,  just  as  we  modern  peda-  covery  down,  without  letting  themselves  think 
gogues  are  earning  our  living  by  peddling  our  about  it.  Still  others  have  seized  weapons 
algebra  as  a  sure  exercise  to  develop  any  and  of  sophistry,  and  are  brandishing  them  in  self- 
all  kinds  of  reasoning  in  any  field  of  human  defense  of  their  time-dried  exercises.  Thus  far, 
industry.  In  alchemy,  these  old  monks  spread  open  discussion  of  the  matter  has  not  penetrated 
the  hope  that  by  a  single  process  gold  could  be  the  pedagogical  crust  of  our  educational  forms, 
made  from  lead,  just  as  we  pedagogues  con-  But,  in  truth,  it  is  not  a  matter  which  can  be 
tend  that  observational  power  in  business  can  eternally  concealed,  however  dear  and  beloved 
be  transmuted  from  observation  of  Latin  con-  the  structures  reared  upon  it  have  become, 
jugations.  Then  what  a  joke  it  was  to  send  as  all  the  daughters  of  metaphysics  are  learn- 
off  poor  Ponce  de  Leon  seriously  wading  among  ing  by  bitter  experience. 

[In  the  next  article  Mr.  Burk  luill    explain  how  proper  studies  may  be    chosen   jor  elemen- 
tary and  high  school  uses  —  studies  that  have  to  do  with  modern  life.] 
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THE    NEED    OF    FURTHER    NATIONAL,    STATE,  AND    PRIVATE    PROTEC- 
TION FOR  THE   REMNANTS    OF   THE    GROVES    THAT    ARE    BEING    CUT 

BY 

FRENCH    STROTHER 

THE  oldest  living  things  upon  the  earth  The  northern  groups  are  properly  called 
are  the  big  trees  on  the  western  slope  "groves,"  as  all  the  big  trees  north  of  Kings 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  River  are  in  groves  of  less  than  a  thousand 
in  California.  Since  the  first  white  man  saw  trees  apiece.  South  of  Kings  River,  they 
them,  about  seventy  years  ago,  historians  are  surrounded  by  other  species  of  trees. 
have  grown  old  and  died,  quarreling  as  to  The  Calaveras  grove  was  the  first  discovered, 
whether  John  Bidwell  or  a  hunter  named  A.  T.  in  1841,  and  is  now  the  most  accessible.  It 
Dowd  was  that  man,  and  scientists  have  contains  only  loi  very  large  trees.  Thirty- 
wrangled  themselves  into  their  graves  without  one  of  these  are  more  than  230  feet  high  and 
finally  deciding  whether  the  species  should  be  the  highest  is  the  "Keystone  State,"  325  feet, 
called  Sequoia  gigantea  or  Sequoia  Washing-  The  "Mother  of  the  Forest,"  is  19.4  feet  in 
toniana;  but  some  of  these  trees  were  five  hun-  diameter,  6  feet  above  ground;  and  the  first 
dred  years  old  when  Moses  led  the  Israelites  out  hmb  of  the  "  Father  of  the  Forest,"  now  fallen, 
of  Egypt  —  and  they  are  green  and  growing  was  200  feet  from  the  ground.  For  many 
still.  In  the  struggle  for  existence,  they  and  years,  the  Calaveras  grove  was  owned  by  Mr. 
man  have  proved  themselves  the  fittest  to  James  L.  Sperry,  who  kept  it  in  its  natural 
survive,  but  since  the  two  have  met,  man  state,  but  he  sold  it  on  April  i,  1900,  to  Mr. 
threatens  to  extinguish  these  noblest  Hving  Robert  B.  Whiteside,  of  Duluth,  a  lumberman, 
ornaments  of  nature,  the  most  impressive  of  who  has  since  held  it  for  its  prospective  value 
all  monuments  to  the  tenacity  of  organic  fife,  as  lumber.  The  Cahfornia  Club,  an  organiza- 
Some  thousands  only  of  these  trees  now  exist  as  tion  of  women,  mainly  in  San  Francisco, 
reminders  of  the  age  when  forests  of  them  were  began  an  agitation  several  years  ago  to  save 
abroad  in  Europe  and  America.  Most  of  these  the  grove  from  destruction,  and  they  succeeded 
few  are  privately  owned;  more  than  half  are  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  in  getting  a  bill 
owned  by  lumber  companies;  and  saw-mills  are  passed  permitting  the  exchange  of  Federal 
nibbling  at  the  edges  of  the  finest  groves.  forest  lands  of  equal  value  for  this  grove. 
The  big  tree  grows  only  between  five  thou-  This  arrangement  is  satisfactory  to  Mr.  White- 
sand  and  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  side,  and,  as  soon  as  the  exchange  is  effected, 
and  between  the  middle  fork  of  the  American  an  act  creating  the  Calaveras  National  Forest, 
River  (on  the  north)  and  the  head  of  Deer  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  last  February, 
Creek  (on  the  south),  a  range  of  about  thirty  will  become  operative,  and  the  most  famous 
by  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  This  range  group  of  the  big  trees  will  be  safely  preserved 
indicates  only  the  extreme  limits  of  growth,  as  a  national  monument.  Most  of  the  credit 
They  are  scattered  here  and  there  in  this  area,  for  this  great  service  belongs  to  Mrs.  Lovell 
in  ten  main  groups.  These  groups  are  usually  White,  of  San  Francisco,  who  lobbied  the  bills 
designated  —  naming  them  in  order  from  the  through  Congress,  at  her  own  expense,  for  the 
north  southward:  Calaveras,  Stanislaus  (or  Cahfornia  Club,  of  which  she  was  one  of  the 
"South  Grove"  of  the  Calaveras),  Crane  Flat  founders. 

(or   Tuolumne),    Merced,    Mariposa,    Fresno,  The  state  of  Cahfornia  owns  the  Mariposa 

Dinkey    Creek,    Kings     River,    New    Kings  grove,  which,  since  a  railroad  has  been  built 

River,   Kaweah   (or  Tule).     Besides  these,  a  to  the  edge  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  is 

group  of  six  trees  in  southern  Placer  County  one  of  the  most  easily  accessible,  for  it  can  be 

is  sometimes  called  North  Grove.  reached    by    wagon-road    from    the    hotel    in 
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Yosemite   Valley.     This   tract   was   ceded   to  Popular  sentiment   for  the  preservation  of 

California  by  the  United  States  in  1865.     It  these  trees  has  strong  backing  from  the  people 

is   a   small   grove  —  only    about    two    square  of  the  lowlands  of  Cahfornia,  for  the  Sequoia 

miles  in  area  —  but  it  contains  some  of  the  is  the  best  conserver  of  water  of  all  forest  trees, 

most    interesting    trees:  the  "Grizzly  Giant,"  and  its  service  to  the  ranchers,   who  nearly 

one    of    the    largest;  "Wawona, "    the    often-  all  depend  upon  irrigation  for  their  crops,  is 

pictured  tree  through    which    a    wagon- road  enormous    and    is    generally    appreciated    by 

runs;  and   a  standing  tree  hollowed   by   fire  them. 

to  the  top,  through  which  the  stars  may  be  The  other  great   tree  of  Cahfornia  is  the 

seen  at  mid-day.     This  grove,  also,  is  secure  Sequoia  sempervirens,   or  the  redwood,  as  it 

from  the  ravages  of  lumbermen.  is  invariably  called.     As  the  big  tree  is  found 

The  Federal  Government  has  done  more  than  only  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 

any  other  agency  to  save  the  big  trees.     The  so  the  redwood  is  found  only  on   the  western 

Yosemite  National  Park,  formed  by  Congress  slope    of    the    Coast    Range,    and    it    thrives 

in  1890,  mainly  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  John  directly   in   proportion   as   it   gets   the   ocean 

Muir,  principally  to  save  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley  fogs  from  the  Pacific.    It  is  not  so  old  a  tree, 

and  the  adjacent  big  trees,  includes  the  small  nor  so  thick,  as  the  gigantea,  but  it  is  as  tall. 

Tuolumne  and  Merced  groves.     This  park  is  The  thickest  known  specimens  are  about  20  feet 

managed  under  very  strict  regulations  enforced  in  diameter,  but  the  tallest  are  350  feet  high, 

by    troops   of   cavalry,   and,  unless  Congress  The  oldest  is  about  1,375  years  old.     Though 

sanctions  such  depreciations  as  San  Francisco  less   majestic   than   the   big   tree,   it   is   more 

urged  in  its  efi'orts  to  get  the  Hetch-Hetchy  gracefully  beautiful.     A    normal    redwood  is 

Valley  for  a  water  supply,  the  trees  included  a  symmetrical,  tapering  shaft,  rising  a  hundred 

in  it  will  be  preserved.  feet  without  a  branch  and  topped  with  a  cone- 

The  Sequoia  National  Park,  of  161,280  acres,  shaped  crown  of  horizontal  branches  for  30 

and  the  General  Grant  National  Park,  of  2,560  to  50  feet  more.     It  makes  one  of  the  densest 

acres,   were  estabhshed  by   act  of  Congress,  of  all  forests,  almost  completely  shading  the 

October  i,   1890.     The  former  contains  por-  ground,   in   spite  of  which   it   is  usually  the 

tions  of  the  largest  and  finest  groups  of  the  home  of  a  thick  and  beautiful  undergrowth 

big  trees,  and  the  latter  most  of  a  small  but  of    ferns     and     flowering    shrubs.     Probably 

very  beautiful  grove.     A  saw-mill  is  cutting  no  American  forest  is  so  picturesque  as  the 

big  tree  timber  at  the  edge  of  the   General  redwood. 

Grant  Park,  and  another  mill  is  in  operation  Its  range  of  growth  is  much  greater  than 

at  the  edge  of  the  main  clump  of  big  trees  in  that  of  the  big  tree.     There  are  about  2,000 

the  Sequoia  Park.  acres    of     redwoods    in     southern     Oregon, 

With   the  exceptions  noted   above,  the  big  south    of    the    Chetco    River.     Beginning    at 

trees  —  more  than  half  of  those  in   existence  that   river,   a   continuous  forest    of    redwood 

—  are  in  private  ownership,  and  most  of  the  runs  south  through  California,  the  belt  increas- 

private  owners  are  lumber  companies.     The  ing  in  width   from   ten    miles   in    Del   Norte 

usual  proportion  is  indicated  by  the  case  of  County  to  eighteen  or  twenty  miles.     At  the 

Fresno  County.     Of  31,260  acres  of  big  tree  southern  end  of  Humboldt  County,  the  forest 

land,  24,820  acres  are  owned  by  the  Sanger  thins  out  for  about   six   miles,   but   becomes 

Lumber  Company,  3,080  acres  by  the  United  dense  again  near  the  Mendocino  County  fine. 

States,  and  the  small  remainder  by  mountain  and  in  that  county  widens  to  thirty- five  miles, 

ranchers  or  small  mill  men.     The  ravages  of  Here  the  continuous  forest  ends,  but  isolated 

lumbermen    have    been    comparatively    slow,  groves  are  found  as  far  south  as  Salmon  Creek 

mainly  because  the  trees  are  usually  in  very  Cafion    in    the    Santa    Lucia    Mountains    in 

rough  country,  remote  from  any  easy  method  Monterey  County,      125   miles  south  of  San 

of  transportation  to  the  market,  and  because  Francisco.     Thus  the  range   of   the   redwood 

they  are  hard  to  log  on  account  of  their  great  north  and  south,  is  fully  500  miles, 

size.     They  will  become  increasingly  valuable  It  has  the  greatest  natural  protection  for  a 

as  timber  disappears,  however,  and  the  wisdom  tree  —  it  is  almost  completely  fireproof.     And 

of  the  National  Government's  poHcy  of  acquir-  it  has  found  its  most  congenial  environment, 

ing  these  groves  by  exchange  for  other  forest  •  and  thrives    in    it  amazingly.     But  it  is  near 

lands  is  clear.  the  ocean,  making  the  cost  of  transporting  it 
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to  market  fairly  cheap,  and  its  lumber  has 
many  attractions:  it  will  not  rot  readily,  and 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  log.  Consequently 
its  progress  toward  extinction  has  been  rapid 
compared  with  that  of  the  big  trees.  In  Men- 
docino County,  where  the  redwood  forest  is 
most  dense,  more  than  150,000  acres  have  been 
cleared,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
stand.  The  felled  trees  were,  naturally,  the 
best  trees.  In  Humboldt  County,  65,000 
acres  are  gone,  and  in  Del  Norte  County, 
3,000  acres.  The  largest  saw-mills  in  the 
world  are  still  at  work  at  this  destruction. 
What  is  gone  is  gone  forever,  as  the  lumbering, 
until  lately,  completely  ruined  the  forests,  and, 
incidentally,  wasted  half  of  every  tree. 

Two  things,  however,  tend  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  what  remains.  One  is  the  indomitable 
persistence  of  the  redwood  itself,  which,  if 
given  half  a  chance,  propagates  itself  from  the 
stump  by  means  of  abundant  and  rapidly 
growing  sprouts.  The  other  is  the  rising 
value  of  lumber,  which  is  causing  mill  men  to 
figure  that  it  will  pay  them  to  log  out  the  red- 
wood forests  by  scientific  methods  so  that  a 
second  crop  will  grow. 

These  facts  will  probably  save  the  red- 
wood from  extinction.  Something  besides 
has  been  done  to  preserve  the  species.  Mr. 
William  Kent,  a  young  and  wealthy  man  of 
much  pubhc  spirit,  purchased  a  beautiful 
grove  in  Marin  County,  an  hour's  ride  from 
San  Francisco,  and  presented  it  to  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  request  that  it  be  named 
the  Muir  Woods,  in  honor  of  the  great  tree 
lover,  Mr.  John  Muir.  The  gift  was  accepted 
last  year  by  President  Roosevelt,  assuring  its 
preservation.     This  group  is  especially  valuable 


because  it  is  accessible  as  a  one-day  picnic 
ground  at  all  seasons  to  nearly  half  of  the 
population  of  CaHfornia.  These  are  the  only 
redwoods   under   National   protection. 

The  state  of  California  guards  one  grove  and 
has  just  acquired  another.  On  March  16, 
1 901,  the  legislature  appropriated  $250,000 
to  buy  3,800  acres  in  Santa  Cruz  and  San 
Mateo  counties,  south  of  San  Francisco, 
forested  almost  wholly  with  virgin  redwood. 
This  grove  is  known  as  Cahfornia  Redwood 
Park,  and  is  controlled  by  a  board  consisting 
of  the  Governor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Attorney- General,  and  the  State  Forester.  Some 
criticisms  have  been  made  of  the  management 
of  this  park,  as  tending  toward  destruction 
rather  than  preservation,  but  in  the  long  run 


LOOKING  UP  THROUGH  THE  "  TELESCOPE  " 
A  big  tree  in  the  Mariposa  Grove  burned  out  at  the  top 
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"THE    GRIZZLY    GIANT"    MARIPOSA    BIG    TREE    GROVE,    CALIFORNIA 
The  Sequoias  are  so  old  that  practically  none  of  them  have  escaped  being  struck  by  lightning 
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"THE   FATHER   OF   THE  FOREST" 

A  famous  Sequoia  that  is  now  fallen.     Its  lowest  branches  were  200  feet  from  the  ground 
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THE  DRIVE  THROUGH  THE  HUMBOLDT 
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REDWOODS 
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A  PATH  THROUGH   CALIFORNIA   REDWOOD   PARK 
A  forest  that  is  under  state  control 
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IN   THE   HUMBOLDT   FOREST,   NEAR  DYERVILLE,   CAL. 
Showing  the  dense  and  richly  varied  undergrowth  of  a  typical  redwood  forest 
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the  trees  will  no  doubt  survive.  The  last 
session  of  the  legislature,  early  in  this  year, 
appropriated  money  to  purchase  400  acres  of 
redwood  in  Sonoma  County,  which  will  be 
preserved  under  the  same  management  as 
California  Redwood  Park.  This  grove  is 
generally  known  as  the  Armstrong  Woods. 

A  few  small  holdings  in  private  ownership 
are  also  likely  to  be  preserved.  The  Bohe- 
mian Club  of  San  Francisco  owns  a  few  acres  of 
fine  trees  near  Guerneyville,  in  Sonoma  County, 


even  to  allow  the  second  crop  of  trees  to  grow. 
The  only  way  to  preserve  representative  groves 
containing  specimens  of  the  full-grown  giants 
is  for  the  state  or  the  National  Government 
to  buy  them. 

But  enough  has  been  done  to  preserve  some 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  both  big  trees  and 
redwoods,  and  to  point  the  way  for  further 
work  of  preservation,  All  the  big  trees  should 
be  owned  by  the  National  Government.  There 
are  few  enough  of  them,  and  they  are  less 


By  courtesy  of  the  Southero  Pacific  Co. 

MUIR   WOODS,   WITHIN  AN   HOUR'S   RIDE   OF  SAN   FRANCISCO 
A  redwood  forest  presented  to  the  National  Government  by  Mr.  William  Kent 


which  it  uses  as  an  annual  picnic  ground  and 
the  scene  of  its  famous  ''high  jinks."  The 
town  of  Dyerville,  in  Humboldt  County, 
owns  about  twenty  acres  that  are  used  as  a 
municipal  park.  The  Felton  grove,  a  small 
group  near  Santa  Cruz,  is  in  private  hands 
that  will  preserve  it. 

But  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  redwoods 
are  owned  by  lumber  companies.  Only  an 
enlightened    selfishness    will    persuade    them 


valuable  for  lumber  than  other  forests  now 
owned  by  the  nation  that  could  be  exchanged 
for  them.  The  nation  should  own  more  of 
the  redwoods  —  enough  groves  at  least  to 
preserve  an  adequate  representation  of  the 
species  in  its  prime  of  growth.  No  nobler 
monuments  of  our  love  for  beauty  can  be 
erected  than  to  preserve  these  oldest  and  biggest 
trees  in  the  world  and  these  tallest  trees  in 
America. 


A  BAND   OF   ELEPHANTS   PASSING    INTO   COVER 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  LION 

II 

HUNTING    ELEPHANTS    AND    RIDING    LIONS 

BY 

DR.  W.  S.  RAINSFORD 

In  ■  the    previous    article,  Dr.  Rains jord  told  of    his    experiences    shooting  lions  on  joot  in 
British  East  Africa,     The  succeeding  article  will  tell  of  more  experiences  with  elephants. 


ONE  beautiful  morning  in  late  September, 
with  a  large  sejari  (outfit)  we  moved 
from  our  camp  on  the  stream  that 
borders  the  open,  treeless  country,  and  set 
our  faces  once  again  toward  the  Rock. 

The  plateau  had  already  yielded  specimens 
of  all  the  game  frequenting  it,  except  elephants. 
These,  too,  we  had  followed  on  our  first  visit, 
but  had  not  had  the  luck  to  come  on  any  with 
sufficiently  big  tusks  to  warrant  our  shooting. 
In  May,  June,  and  July,  the  herbage  here  is 
short,  the  thorn  trees  had  not  put  forth  their 
new  shoots,  and  elephants  were  not  tempted  to 
stay  and  eat.  Now  in  September  and  October, 
everything  —  grass  and  reed  and  tree  —  had 
attained  its  semi-annual  growth,  and  the  thorn 
groves  were  just  as  the  elephants  like  to  have 
them.     So  we  came  hoping  for  great  things. 


If  elephants  cross  the  treeless  part  of  this 
land,  they  usually  do  so  at  night.  Unless  they 
are  in  a  country  where  they  are  little  disturbed, 
they  very  seldom  venture  into  the  open  flat 
during  the  hours  of  broad  daylight.  Knowing 
this,  we  had  no  expectation  of  seeing  anything 
of  them  till  we  had  reached  their  usual  stopping 
places  and  feeding  grounds,  among  the  many 
square  miles  of  thorn-dotted  country  that 
extends  from  ten  miles  north  of  Sergoit  into  and 
beyond  the  wide  bend  that  the  Nzoia  River 
makes,  as  it  flows  from  Kamasea  and  Cheran- 
gang  Mountains,  on  the  east  of  the  plateau,  and 
bends  in  a  wide  sweep  round  the  southern  base 
of  Mount  Elgon. 

But  this  beautiful  morning  a  genuine  sur- 
prise awaited  us.  The  sejari,  a  hundred  and 
ten  strong,  stepped  out  bravely.     They  were 
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as  anxious  as  we  were  to  reach  the  land  of 
abundant  game.  The  long  tramp  across  the 
Mau  escarpment  with  its  cold  nights  had 
whetted  their  longing  for  unlimited  zebra. 

We  had  scarcely  swung  out,  well  clear  of  the 
last  vestiges  of  forest  land,  when  a  row  of 
strange  black  dots  far  away  on  the  right  of  the 
trail  caught  my  attention.  The  sun  was  only 
just  up,  and  in  its  earliest  light  the  ripe  grass 
shone  like  gold.  Against  such  a  background, 
these  black  things  showed  up  sharply.     Could 


With  curving  trunk  they  marched  along,  the 
sun  glinting  now  and  then  on  the  ivories.  It 
was  a  beautiful  and  interesting  sight.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  we  examined  that  dark  line 
attentively.  Were  they  cows  and  bulls,  or  were 
they  cows  and  totos  (young)  only  ?  Alas,  not  a 
bull  in  the  lot!  It  was  a  sad  disappointment, 
for  here  in  the  open,  had  there  been  "tuskers," 
there  was  no  escape  for  them.  It  was  the 
fourth  time  I  had  had  a  good  view  of  elephants, 
but  not  once  had  there  been  a  good  tusk  in  the 
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EUPHORBIA  TREE   ON  THE  PLAIN 


it  be  ?  Yes,  here,  far  away  from  woodland  or 
cover,  here  were  the  elephants,  at  last.  We 
could  scarcely  believe  our  eyes.  Sixteen  great 
beasts  were  moving  steadily  along  at  a  pace 
that  seemed  far  slower  than  it  was.  No  doubt 
they  had  kept  to  their  unerring  course  the  long 
night  through.  That  dangerous,  open  prairie 
had  to  be  passed.  From  the  Nandi  woodlands 
on  the  west,  they  were  bound  to  the  Elgao 
forests  on  the  east,  a  march  of  at  least  thirty 
miles,  and  so  well  was  this  journey  timed  that, 
in  half  an  hour,  they  would  surely  be  in  their 
desired  covert. 


herd.  Once  we  were  satisfied  that  there  was 
nothing  there  for  us,  we  did  what  we  could  to 
photograph  them,  but  while  we  waited  to  make 
sure  of  their  "ivories,"  they  had  gained  the 
edge  of  a  swampy  bit  of  valley  where  the  bush 
was  thick.  This  would  not  have  saved  them 
from  a  hunter,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  embar- 
rass the  would-be  photographer.  I  got  within 
seventy  yards  of  one  big  cow,  but  she  went  into 
dark  shade  and  was  lost  to  my  camera. 

Though  we  were  not  destined  to  get  any 
elephants  this  time,  it  seemed  a  good  augury 
for  our  future  to  meet  them  so  soon,  and,  indeed 
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this  day,  auspiciously  begun,  was  to  prove  a  red 
letter  day  on  our  calendar.  We  had  made  ten 
or  twelve  miles  of  the  eighteen  that  separated 
us  from  our  camping  ground  at  the  clear  spring, 
that  rises  two  miles  beyond  Sergoit,  when  Mr. 
A.  C.  Hoey,  my  hunter,  suggested  to  me  that 
we  might  leave  the  sejari  and  explore  an  exceed- 
ingly likely  bit  of  country,  through  which,  in 
the  rainy  season,  a  watercourse  trickled. 
It  was  one  of  those  broad,  shallow  depressions 


and  the  favorite  feeding  ground  for  innumer- 
able game  herds. 

The  sejari  had  made  camp  before  we  rode 
in.  The  men  came  running  up  to  say  that  my 
companion,  Mr.  White,  and  his  hunter  had 
shot  a  great  lion.  Here  was  news  indeed  — 
elephants  seen  in  the  open,  and  a  lion  bagged, 
on  the  very  first  morning's  ride  into  our  old 
game  country.  Presently  the  hunters  came  in. 
It  seemed  that  almost  as  soon  as  we  had  ridden 
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I.   RHINOCEROS   STANDING    UP    BUT   ALMOST   ASLEEP 


in  the  plain  that  are  common  in  East  Africa, 
and  an  ideal  place  for  lion. 

We  followed  the  windings  of  this  open  donga 
for  several  miles  and  saw  great  quantities  of 
game.  The  nature  of  the  country  often  enabled 
us  to  get  quite  close  before  we  wxre  seen. 
Oraby,  topy,  eland,  and  warthog  scattered 
before  us,  but  we  wanted  lions  and  let  every- 
thing else  alone.  It  was  a  charming  ride,  and 
over  a  country  that  must  soon  pass  into  the 
settlers'  hands.  The  soil  and  climate  are  too 
good,  and  water  too  abundant  for  it  to  remain 
much  longer  as  it  is  to-day  —  a  no  man's  land, 


away  from  the  sejari,  my  syce  (groom),  who  was 
leading  my  mule,  saw  a  fine  lion  going  quietly 
along  the  opposite  side  of  the  sloping  ridge  on 
which  they  were  marching.  It  was  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  yards  away, 
and  in  full  view.  Both  White  and  his  hunter 
shot  at  it  without  hitting  it,  for  a  moving  lion 
at  two  hundred  yards  is  not  an  easy  shot.  It 
broke  into  a  gallop,  and  dashed  over  the  crest 
on  to  the  level  veldt  beyond.  There  they  had 
it,  for  White's  syce,  a  Somali,  accustomed  to  lion 
riding,  and  very  well  mounted,  rounded  it  up 
in  five  or  six  hundred  yards.    The  great  beast 
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II.    THE   SAME    RHINOCEROS   LOOKING    FOR   THE    ENEMY 


must  have  fed  too  well  that  morning,  and 
was  not  able,  or  did  not  care,  to  run  fast  or  far. 
Anyway,  it  came  to  a  stand  in  short  grass. 
This  part  of  the  plateau  is  ideal  country  for 
"riding,"  for  the  rich  sod  is  kept  well  cropped 
by  the  game,  and  there  are  few  holes  and  no 
bushes.     The    lion    stood    grandly    to    bay. 


White's  hunter  rode  a  mule  that  was  faster 
than  his,  and  in  his  excitement  did  what  no 
professional  hunter  should,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  allowed  to  do,  unless  you  want  him 
to  do  the  shooting  instead  of  doing  it  yourself. 
He  galloped  ahead  of  his  man,  and  got  up  within 
shooting  distance  some  time  before  White  did. 
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The  latter,  who  got  up  on  his  mule  as  soon  as 
he  could,  had  forgotten  to  take  his  rifle  from 
his  gunbearer.  So  here  he  found  himself 
within  seventy  yards  of  a  lion  at  bay,  and  he 
and  his  hunter  had  only  one  rifle  between  them, 
and  that,  as  it  turned  out  later,  was  loaded 
with  solid  bullets.  He  did  the  only  thing  he 
could  do  under  the  circumstances  —  took  his 
man's  rifle  and,  aiming  steadily,  shot  the 
beast,  which  had  not  yet  begun  to  advance  on 
them,  full  in  the  chest. 

The  lion  sank  at  the  shot  but,  rising  imme- 
diately, advanced  slowly  toward  them,  increas- 
ing its  pace  as  it  came  on.     White  handed 


When  the  skin  was  spread,  its  great  beauty  was 
evident.  It  was  an  even  blacker  lion  than 
my  first  —  although  it  was  not  so  large  by  a 
good  deal  —  with  heavy,  waving  masses  of 
rich  yellow  mane  turning  to  glossy  black, 
covering  the  shoulders,  and  falling  almost  to 
the  ground.  Unquestionably  no  such  lion  had 
been  shot  for  some  time  in  the  Protectorate.  It 
measured  nine  feet  five  inches  as  it  lay,  and  was 
an  old  fellow,  with  teeth  a  good  deal  worn. 

It  died  hard.  But  this  was  accounted  for, 
as  I  said,  when  we  came  to  examine  the 
bullet  holes.  White's  man  had  loaded  his 
rifle  with  solid  bullets  when  we  came  on  the 
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IV.    IN  THE   ACT  OF   FALLING 


the  rifle  to  his  hunter,  thinking  he  could  better 
stop  the  charge.  Again  and  again  the  brave 
beast  was  shot,  the  bullets  hitting  it  in  the  neck 
and  chest.  It  came  on,  nevertheless,  steadily 
on,  till  it  could  not  have  been  more  than  twenty 
yards  away,  when  the  fourth  bullet  must  have 
taken  it  in  the  heart,  for,  springing  into  the 
air  to  its  full  height,  with  widely  extended 
paws,  it  fell  dead. 

I  have  read  of  lions  so  springing  upward  on 
receiving  a  death  wound,  and  I  remember  in 
some  story-book  of  my  boyhood  seeing  an 
illustration  of  uch  a  lion's  death.  But  none 
of  us  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  so  splendidly 
dramatic   an   ending   to   the   king   of  beasts. 


elephants,  and  carelessly  forgot  to  change  them 
to  soft  ones,  as  he  rode  on  his  way.  It  was  a 
piece  of  forgetfulness  that  might  have  cost 
them  dear.  Solid  bullets  are  not  good  things 
to  stop  an  oncoming  lion  with.  One,  or  at  most 
two,  well-placed,  soft  nose  .350's  would,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  taken  the  fight  out  of 
any  lion. 

Some  days  later  we  moved  to  a  place  Hoey 
knew  well,  and  where  on  another  occasion  we 
had  seen  several  lions.  The  water  was  fair,  but 
we  had  to  send  forty  men  more  than  three 
miles  to  bring  in  wood.  Tents  were  pitched  in 
a  closer  circle  than  usual,  and  a  larger  central 
fire   kept    going,    as   hereabouts    our    mules. 
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donkeys,    and    ponies    needed     very    special 
looking  after. 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  we  rode  off  for  a 
look  round,  but  saw  nothing.  Next  morning, 
I  determined  to  make  a  very  early  start,  Hoey 
and  I  going  in  one  direction,  and  White  and  his 
hunter  taking  another.  The  season  was  so 
early  we  had  Uttle  fear  of  being  interfered  with 
by  another  sejari,  and,  as  lions  would  keep 
while  elephants  would  wander  far  away,  we 
determined  to  make  a  wide  circle  and  try  and 
find  fresh  elephant  spoor. 

It  was  dawn,  but  not  day,  when  I  and  my 
man  rode  off  to  the  westward,  toward  Elgon. 
We  had  not  ridden  a  mile  before  we  came  on 
an  elephant  sign  that  could  not  be  more  than 
eight  or  nine  hours  old,  and,  turning  oft', 
followed  as  fast  as  our  trackers  could  make  it 
out.  JMuch  of  the  ground  was  bare,  and  all 
of  it  baked  hard,  so  tracking  at  times,  even 
though  the  native  hunters  were  good  at  their 
work,  was  not  easy.  In  a  couple  of  hours,  we 
had  left  the  level,  treeless  plain,  and  were 
among  stunted  thorn  and  patchy,  long  grass, 
that  in  some  places  was  four  or  five  feet  high 
and  very  thick.  We  had  scarcely  ridden  a 
mile  in  this  sort  of  cover  when  at  the  same 
moment  my  Brownie  and  Hoey  saw  three 
lionesses  slinking  away  some  five  hundred  yards 
on  our  right.  It  was  a  most  undesirable  sort 
of  country  to  ride  them  in.  You  could  only 
see  ahead  of  you  for  a  little  way,  and  even  the 
shortest  grass  was  long  enough  to  cover  a 
crouching  lioness.  But  it  was  our  first  chance, 
and  we  took  it  quickly.  Hoey's  pony  was  a 
beauty  and  \ery  fast.  I  had  mounted  my 
syce  (a  Somali  who  had  ridden  lion)  on  a  good 
strong  mare  that  had  a  turn  of  speed,  too;  and 
for  myself,  I  rode  a  good,  surefooted  mule. 
Nothing  could  separate  that  mule  from  Hoey's 
pony.  Where  the  pony  went,  that  mule  would 
go,  and  at  a  pace  that  was  quite  wonderful, 
for  a  mule.  Hoey  took  his  .450  from  the  gun 
boy,  I  seized  my  .350  repeater.  Brownie  had  to 
follow  as  best  he  could,  and  we  were  off. 

There  is  no  riding  like  it  anywhere  in  the 
world.  On,  on,  the  yellow,  waving  grass 
often  above  my  saddle,  no  chance  to  see  holes, 
or  rocks,  or  fallen  tree  stems!  Amid  the 
thickening  brush,  I  had  all  I  could  do  to  sit 
tight,  and  keep  the  two  men  ahead  of  me  in 
view.  We  started  at  a  hard  gallop,  but  now 
there  is  a  wild  yell  in  front  and  the  ponies  are 
going  at  very  topmost  speed.  They  see  the 
lions  before  them.     The  bushes  thicken,  the 


grass  is  rank  and  high.  In  go  the  spurs, 
and  we  tear  along.  There  were  three  lions  or 
lionesses  —  we  had  not  a  clear  enough  view 
to  tell  which  —  but  now  there  is  but  one  ahead. 
Where  are  the  other  two?  Where  did  they 
turn  ?  Where  do  they  crouch  ?  The  thicken- 
ing grass  hides  anything,  and  ever}'thing.  We 
have  raced  for  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  my  plucky  mount  is  almost  spent. 
Thus  I  am  on  the  brow  of  a  sudden  descent, 
and  no  man  or  horse  in  sight.  I  saw  them  not 
two  hundred  vards  in  front,  less  than  half  a 


YOUNG   REED  BUCK,  CAPTURED   UNHURT 

mile  back,  and  expected  to  catch  sight  of  them 
each  moment,  as  I  forced  the  mule  along.  The 
lions  have  swerved  to  right  or  left  suddenly, 
and  I  have  swept  by  the  lot.  Where  are  the 
hons  now?  And  where  are  my  men?  I 
hear  shouting  far  to  my  left,  and  as  I  do, 
there,  not  forty  yards  away,  are  two  big  ears 
moving  through  the  grass.  I  look  anxiously 
beyond  and  on  either  side  of  those  ears.  The 
tall  grass  is  all  round  me.  This  is  not  the 
sort  of  place  I  should  have  chosen  to  make  my 
accounting  with  three  thoroughly  SLngry  hon- 
esses.     Those  ears  come  steadily  nearer,  just 
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those  ears,  marking  a  broad  head,  which 
remains  invisible.  They  are  equidistant.  The 
hon  is  squarely  head  on.  One  thing  at  least 
is  sure — I  must  kill  the  beast  with  one  shot. 
Now  they  are  not  twenty  yards  away.  I  aim 
well  below  the  ears  and  straight  between  them. 
There  lies  the  brain,  and  at  this  distance  any- 
one could  hit  it.  I  fire.  There  is  a  deep 
grunt  and  then  all  is  still.  The  grass  does 
not  even  tremble. 

I  look  with  all  my  eyes  into  the  grass  before 
me  and  around.  No  sign  of  another!  And 
now  the  shouting  comes  nearer,  and  I  see  Hoey 
coming  at  a  stretching  gallop,  my  Somali  close 
after  him.  ''Are  you  right?"  he  cried.  Very 
evidently  I  was.  ''Where  are  the  lions? 
The  grass  beat  us.  We  have  lost  two.  When 
I  heard  only  one  shot,  I  was  very  anxious. 
I  feared  you  had  ridden  into  them  and  missed." 
Of  course,  we  shook  hands  all  round,  and 
vowed  we'd  not  "take  on"  lions,  and  more 
especially  lionesses,  in  this  sort  of  riding 
country  again. 

It  was  still  very  early  morning.  One  of 
my  Wakamba,  my  second  gunbearer,  stayed 
to  skin  my  prize,  and  we  rode  back  to  our 
temporarily  deserted  elephant  spoor.  We 
followed  it  all  day.  Sometimes  we  lost  it 
when  the  ridges  were  bare.  At  other  times  we 
followed  it  at  a  canter,  the  gunbearers  hanging 
to  the  horses'  tails.  But  it  was  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  band  had  separated  on  some  rough 
ground  to  hunt  for  water,  and,  though  we 
made  a  long  cast  in  order  to  pick  up  the  trail 
again,  we  failed  to  do  so.  It  had  been  a  hard 
day.  We  had  started  very  early  and  gone 
for  at  least  twenty-five  miles  as  hard  as  man 
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and  beast  could  travel  and  keep  the  spoor. 
It  was  already  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  we 
turned  campward.  Our  course  had  been  in 
a  wide  circle,  and  fortunately  "home"  was  not 
more  than  ten  miles  away.  On  the  way  back, 
we  rode  almost  among  a  large  herd  of  giraffe. 
They  were  looking  at  something  that  alarmed 
them,  directly  away  from  us.  The  riding  was 
good  and  the  grass  muffled  the  ponies'  feet 
so  that  we  were  among  them  before  they  knew 
it.  I  longed  for  a  camera  film,  but  I  had  used 
up  my  last,  or  I  could,  without  difficulty, 
have  taken  the  splendid,  towering  bull,  as  it 
stood  at  less  than  forty  yards  from  me,  before 
it  found  its  wits  and  trundled  off.  When  it 
at  last  got  its  mighty  legs  going,  Hoey  couldn't 
resist  the  temptation  of  running  it  for  four 
or  five  hundred  yards  —  just  to  try  its  paces. 
The  pony  was,  of  course,  not  at  its  best,  after 
so  long  a  day,  and  Hoey  rides  as  heavy  as  I 
do — 190- — but,  nevertheless,  it  easily  had 
the  pace  of  the  giraffe.  It  was  most  interesting 
to  notice  the  great  bull's  tactics  when  horse 
and  rider  were  right  on  it.  Without  altering 
its  rolling,  rocking  strides,  it  would  strike  out 
with  one  hind  leg,  getting  off  a  prodigious  kick 
that,  if  it  landed,  would  have  smashed  almost 
anything.  This  it  did  four  or  five  times. 
The  pony  then  swept  Hoey  against  a  low,  stout 
bush  and  off  he  went,  so  ending  the  curious 
race.  The  giraffe  almost  immediately  pulled 
up.  It  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  winded, 
and  calmly  looked  down  on  us  as  we  wished 
it  good  luck  and  rode  by.  To  shoot  such 
great,  harmless  creatures,  almost  sole  survivors 
as  they  are  of  races  of  animals  long  extinct, 
seems  to  me  a  thoughtless  cruelty. 

A    transparent    streak   of   green-blue    color 
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in  the  east  —  just  light  enough  to  see  the  stones 
and  holes  that  make  riding  dangerous,  and 
Hoey  and  I  are  off  again.  Yesterday  morning 
we  were  after  elephant  sign,  and,  as  the  lion- 
esses came  in  our  way,  we  ''fell  into  tempta- 
tion"—  and  it  might  have  been  a  snare. 
To-day  it  is  Hon  we  want,  and  no  place  in  all 
Africa  could  offer  a  fairer  chance  to  get  them. 

First  of  all,  for  at  least  three  months  the 
country  has  been  quite  undisturbed.  Then 
the  going  is  superb;  not,  of  course,  over  the 
whole  plateau,  but  just  by  good  fortune  in  that 
comparatively  small  part  of  it  round  the  Rock. 
Some  eight  miles  to  east  of  Sergoit  is  a  long 
papyrus  swamp,  surrounded  for  many  miles  on 


poisoned  arrow.  As  the  grass  lengthens,  the 
larger  herds  of  game  leave  the  lower  country 
for  the  table-land  on  which  we  are  hunting, 
seemingly  knowing  well  that  on  it  they  are  in 
comparative  safety.  The  native  hunters  kill 
little  game  on  the  upper  plateau,  or  anywhere 
else,  when  the  grass  is  short.  I  visited  scores 
of  their  little  hunting  lodges  before  the  rains 
began,  in  this  very  country,  and  found  little 
meat  and  very  little  fresh  skin.  What  meat 
and  skin  they  had  was  evidently  robbed  from 
the  lions,  as  they  were  constantly  hunting  up 
"kills."  They  seemed  very  meat  hungry, 
and  lived,  they  assured  us,  on  honey  alone, 
and  I  think  they  spoke  the  truth. 
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all  sides  by  plain.  The  soil  is  rich,  the  grass 
sweet  and  strong.  The  game  herds  seem,  for 
their  mutual  protection,  to  have  made  an  agree- 
ment to  meet  after  the  rains  on  this  wide  prairie 
land,  and  to  graze  it  down  and  keep  it  down. 
I  say  for  their  mutual  protection,  for,  in  the 
long  grass  that,  soon  after  the  rains,  covers 
the  low  lands  bordering  the  Nzoia,  both  lions 
and  native  hunters  can  work  their  will  on  the 
larger  antelope  and  on  the  zebra.  Neither  of 
these  dire  enemies  of  the  game  find  much 
difficulty  in  crawling  within  a  few  yards  of 
their  prey  in  a  dense  growth  of  long  grass. 
From  that  distance  the  lion  makes  his  terrible 
rush,   and   the   wild   man   speeds   his   deadly 


As  it  is  with  the  wild  man,  so  it  is  with  the 
lions.  They  kill,  of  course,  on  the  high  veldt, 
for  a  band  of  them  can  during  the  night  time 
surround  a  herd,  and  so  thoroughly  stampede 
it  that  some  unfortunate  beast  must  be  dragged 
down.  But  they  try  again  and  again  before 
success  comes.  Hoey  has  seen  them  vainly 
hunting,  far  into  the  morning,  evidently 
driven  to  this  useless  proceeding  by  dire 
hunger.  During  daylight,  all  the  antelope 
simply  play  with  them,  watching  their  stealthy 
approach  in  a  half-interested  sort  of  way, 
and  then  easily  distancing  them.  Two  months 
ago,  Hoey  had  a  most  interesting  view  of  five 
lions  trying  to  surround  a  zebra  herd  at  nine 
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in  the  morning.  So  intent  were  the  Rons  that 
he  and  his  man  got  two  of  them,  but  at  no  time 
were  the  zebra  in  any  danger. 

We  started,  Hoey  and  I  and  my  syce^  long 
before  sun-up,  as  soon,  indeed,  as  there  was 
Hght  enough  to  see.  We  had  camped  some 
six  miles  from  the  great  swamp,  so  that  no 
noise  from  our  se]an  might  spoil  our  chances. 
Moreover,  we  had  not  fired  a  shot  near  camp 
the  evening  before.  All  circumstances  favored 
us,  and  hope  ran  high  as  we  moved  out  of 
camp  in  the  dim  light  of  the  deliciously  fresh 
morning.  Mile  after  mile  we  rode  slowly 
along,  stopping  now  and  then  to  search  the 
slopes  and  levels  before  us  with  our  glasses. 
Five  miles  had  been  passed,  and  no  lion  seen. 
Now,  half  a  mile  away,  the  dark-green  papyrus 
wall  stood  out  sharply  against  the  yellow  grass 
of  the  surrounding  prairie.  "Let  us  sit  down 
here  and  have  a  good  spy,"  said  Hoey.  "I 
have  never  been  here  yet,  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  without  seeing  lion."  The  words  were 
scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  before  a  tiny,  yellow 
spot,  fully  one  thousand  yards  away,  caught 
his  eye  first,  and  then  that  of  my  gunbearer. 
Brownie.  I  heard  Brownie  whisper  Simba 
(lion),  and,  an  instant  after,  Hoey  clapped  the 
glass  into  his  pocket.  "A  lion  —  and  we  can 
cut  him  off!  The  going  is  splendid.  He  is 
ours." 

We  started  at  a  hard  gallop.  The  gun- 
bearers,  of  course,  came  along  as  fast  as  they 
could,  but  were  soon  far  behind.  Now  that 
yellow  spot  above  the  yellow  grass,  on  the  far- 
off  ridge,  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
Hon  is  watching  us,  but  cannot  make  up  its 
mind  to  run.  A  hundred  yards  more  and 
we  are  w^ithin  a  third  of  a  mile  of  it.  It  is  off! 
As  it  clears  the  grass  and  bounds  away  with 
long,  clean  stride,  every  bit  of  its  splendid, 
lissome  body  is  visible  —  a  full-grown  male. 
Now  it's  sit  down  and  ride  hard  as  man  and 
beast  can  go.  The  horses  need  no  urging. 
They  see  their  game  and  race  for  dear  Hfe. 
The  lion  holds  its  own,  or  almost  its  own,  for 
about  half  a  mile.  Then  we  gain  fast.  I  try 
to  keep  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of 
the  racers,  and,  so  stanch  is  the  fine  mule  I 
am  riding,  and  so  eager  is  it  not  to  be  left 
behind,  that,  though  in  the  first  keen  rush 
the  ponies  distance  me,  I  am  almost  holding 
my  own  now.  More  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
we  have  ridden.  I  can  see  the  lion  is  done. 
Suddenly  it  halts  in  its  stride  and  drops  from 
gallop  to  trot;  Hoey  is  past  it  in  an  instant. 


It  wheels  to  bay  and  stands  lo'king  first  at 
one  pony,  then  at  the  other,  then  back  at  me. 
Its  retreat  is  cut  off,  and  it  knows  it.  For  a 
moment  it  lies  down  and  takes  breath,  then 
slowly  rises  to  its  feet  with  tail  swinging  from 
side  to  side.  Which  of  the  three  of  us  shall 
it  tackle?  There  is  no  time  to  lose,  so  I  cut 
it  down  with  two  shots. 

We  had  only  just  dismounted  and  were 
congratulating  each  other,  when  one  of  Hoey's 
Massai  comes  rushing  up,  running  as  only  a 
Massai  can,  and  pants  out,  Simba.  Sure 
enough,  we  had  ridden  by  another  Hon  which 
was  making  its  way  homeward.  Doubtless, 
as  the  chase  tore  by,  it  crouched.  Anyway, 
with  our  eyes  fixed  on  our  own  lion,  we  never 
saw  this  one.  But,  as  the  running  men  behind 
us  came  along,  it  moved  aside,  and  now,  they 
said,  it  was  making  for  the  swamp  over  the 
very  country  we  had  passed.  Would  the 
ponies  stand  it  ?  It  had  a  start  of  more  than  a 
mile,  and  the  swamp  was  not  over  two  and  a 
half  miles  away.     It  is  worth  a  try,  anyway. 

Fortunately  for  us,  this  time  our  lion  didn't 
hurry  itself,  and,  not  being  pressed,  proceeded 
with  some  deUberation.  Still,  to  cut  it  off 
from  that  green  papyrus  wall  seemed  impos- 
sible. It  was  evidently  watching  the  rush  of 
its  enemies,  for,  as  the  ponies  were  driven, 
at  right  angles  to  its  course,  it  came  almost  at 
them,  and  galloped  down  the  long  slope  lead- 
ing to  the  reedy  river  that  flowed  out  of  the 
swamp  above.  We  were  riding  for  all  we  were 
worth,  and  as  near  to  the  river  edge  as  we 
dared  to  go,  while  the  lion  was  to  our  left,  on 
higher  ground.  We  were  edging,  minute  by 
minute,  more  and  more  between  it  and  its 
one  chance  of  escape.  Now  horses  and  lion 
were  done.  Hoey,  quite  close  by  this  time, 
could  see  its  tongue  hanging  out  like  the  tongue 
of  a  fagged  dog.  It  raced  no  more,  but  turned 
and  came  right  down  the  inchne.  Hoey, 
riding  finely,  made  one  more  attempt  to  head 
it  off,  but  his  gallant  pony  was  spent,  and 
bogged  badly  in  the  soft  ground.  At  a  few 
yards  distance,  the  Hon  jogged  by  him,  and 
Hoey  threw  himself  from  his  pony,  and  took  a 
snap  shot  in  the  hope  of  making  the  beast  turn 
and  stand.  The  bullet  cut  the  flesh  of  its  hind 
leg  without  breaking  the  bone,  and  the  Hon 
wheeled  to  it  Hke  a  flash,  and,  growling  loudly, 
advanced  on  Hoey;  I  was  coming  up  as  fast  as 
my  tired  mule  could  gallop,  when  I  saw  some- 
thing was  the  matter.  Hoey  was  trying  to  go 
backward  as  fast  as  he  could.     His  pony,  free 
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of  his  weight,  was  out  of  the  scrape,  but  he  Would  it  let  us  go  quietly  by,  within  a  few  yards, 

seemed  about  to  get  into  it.     The  lion  was  not  wade  the  stream,  and  look  into  its  lair  from  the 

coming  on  very  fast,  but  its  wound  had  only  other  side  ?     We  silently  formed  our  gun  boys 

angered  it,  and  unquestionably  it  meant  busi-  into  Hne  across  the  possible  hne  of  retreat,  and 

ness.     Why  Hoey  was  trying  to  get  away  I  stepped  through  the  edge  of  the  high  cover, 

could  not  tell.     I  was  still  250  yards  away,  down  into  the  water,  which  was  almost  five  feet 

But  Hoey  and  the  lion  were  getting  much  too  deep,    and    running    strong.     I    must    admit 

close  together.     I  had  to  act  quickly.     I  threw  that  I  was  profoundly  relieved  when  I  found 

myself  off.    The  ground  was  clear  of  grass  just  my  footing  on  the  other  bank,  free  from  that 

there  and  I  could  see  all  the  length  of  that  strangling  grass.     Here  I  was  my  own  man 

fine,    long   side.     I    drew   a   deep    breath   to  again.     Here  indeed  all  risk  was  over,  both 

steady  my  shaking  arms,  and  aimed  well  over  for  ourselves  and  for  our  men ;  for  we  had  the 

the    backbone.     The    bullet    went    home—  Hon   under   our   guns,    not    ten   yards   away, 

a  little  far  back,  as  it  proved,  but  only  a  very  The  moment  we  stood  on  the  httle  elevation, 

Uttle.     Anyway,  it  took  the  fight  out  of  the  lion,  and  had  our  heads  at  last  above  the  grass. 

It  slowly  turned  round  growling,  and,  instead  the  Hon  saw  us  and  made  its  one  last,  hopeless 

of  going  further  to  the  papyrus,  lay  quickly  effort  to  come  on.     It  rose  swaying  from  side 

down   a  few  yards   away  in   the  long  grass  to  side  and  growhng  deeply.     I  finished  it  at 

bordering    the    stream    we    had    been    riding  once  with  two  rapid  shots  in  the  chest, 
along.     I  left  my  quite  beaten  mule  where  he         Five  miles  that  morning  we  had  ridden  as 

stood,  and  made  as  fast  time  as  I  was  able  fast  as  good  horses  could  go.     Our  game  was  in 

across  the  bog  to  Hoey's  side.     When  I  got  full  view  all  the  time  —  not  a  bush,  not  a  rock 

there,  the  mystery  of  his  retreat  was  cleared  to  hide  it  for  a  moment,  no  cover  of  any  sort, 

up.     In  the  hurry  of  our  second  start,  he  had  till  the  long  start   the  second  Hon  had  on  us 

not  had  time  to  grasp  the  bandoleer  that  held  enabled  it  to  gain  the  swampy  ground  and 

his  cartridges,  and  thus  it  was  that  he  found  bordering  reeds  that  fringed  the  stream.    Hoey 

himself,  after  firing  that  snap  shot  in  the  grass,  said  that  he  never  had  had  quite   so   perfect 

in  a  most  disadvantageous  position,  facing  an  a  ride,  and,  as  again  we  grasped  hands  over  our 

angry  charge,  with  only  one  bullet  in  his  gun.  Hon,  we  agreed  that  there  is  not,  there  cannot 

The  grass  was  rank  and  high  on  the  borders  be,  anything  in  all  the  world  quite  equal  to 

of  the  stream  where  his  horse  had  bogged,  riding  lion  on  the  Sergoit  plain. 
He  had  a  very  poor  chance  to  make  a  good  shot,         As  they  lay,  the  hons  measured   nine   feet 

and  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  get  on  firmer  four  inches,   and  nine  feet   five   inches,    and 

ground  just  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  keep  to  they  were  full-grown  males, 
that  single  cartridge  till  the  lion  was  a  few  yards         It  is  interesting  to  note  the  way  a  ridden  lion 

away.     My  lucky  shot  had  saved  the  situation,  advances  on  his  enemy.     These  two,  and  the 

which    otherwise    might    have    been    serious  others  that  were  ridden  and  shot,  stood  or  lay 

indeed,  for,  though  he  would  probably  have  down  for  a  moment  to  rest  and  get  their  wind, 

stopped  the  lion,  no  man,  no  matter  how  steady  and  then  rose  and  faced  us. 
his   nerves,    cares   to   face    a   charging   beast         Mr.  Hoey,  who  has  killed  and  helped  to  kill 

with  one  cartridge.  many  lions,  tells  me  if  they  are  missed  or  only 

We  walked  up  together  to  the  little  grass  sUghtly  wounded,  they   increase    steadily  the 

patch   that    now    completely   hid    our   game,  pace  of  their  advance.      Generally  speaking. 

We  shouted  and  waited.     There  was  no  sign,  lionesses  seem  to  crouch  lower  than  lions,  and  to 

The  lion  was  lying  low.     To  enter  the  patch  come  more  quickly,  too.    This  renders  a  charg- 

was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.     The  ing  lioness  one  of  the  most  difficult  shots  that 

reeds  and  grass  grew  seven  feet  high,  and  the  can  be.     None  of  my  lions  bounded  in,  after 

lion,   though  mortally  wounded,  would  have  being  wounded,  except  the  first,  and  it  stopped 

pulled  someone  down.     As  I  said  before,  it  and  raised  its  head  fifty  yards  from  me.     From 

had  crawled  into  a  narrow  bend  of  the  stream,  what  I  can  learn,  the  advancing  lion  comes 

and,  as  we  looked  over  the  situation  rapidly,  I  forward  to  the  final  attack  more  slowly  than 

noticed  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  only  is  generally  supposed,  and,  if  missed,  certainly 

a  few  yards  away,  the  bank  rose  sharply  for  a  quickens    its    pace.     It    seems    scarcely    ever 

few  feet.     If  we  could  gain  that  point  of  van-  to  charge  at  once,  when  brought  to  bay,  but 

tage,  I  thought  we  had  the  beast  at  our  mercy,  needs  an  instant  or  two  to  make  up  its  mind 
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as  to  which  of  its  enemies  it  will  select.     This  quickly   as   he   could   and   rode   for   his   Ufc. 

instant's  delay  is,  of  course,  the  time  to  shoot.  He  had   quite   fifty  yards  start,   and  yet   he 

To  do  this,  I  always,  when  it  was  possible,  sat  believes    that,    had    he    not    fired    his    heavy 

down.     No  time  is  lost  in  sitting;  the  motion  revolver  into  the  face  of  the  lion  when  it  was 

is  very  much  more  rapid  than  kneeling,  and  almost  on  his  horse's  hind  quarters,  both  he 

the  rest  on  both  knees  immensely  more  steady  and  the  horse  would  have  been  pulled  down, 

than  the  partial,   swaying  rest  of  one.     The  Mr.  Percivale  was  alone.     There  was  no  other 

only   disadvantage   of   the   sitting   position   is  horse  or  hunter  near  to  divide  the  lion's  atten- 

that,  once  you  have  taken  it,  you  must  abide  tion.     This,  perhaps,  may  account  for  its  very 

by  it,  for  you  cannot  get  up  quickly.     This,  unusually   rapid  and  deadly  attack. 
I    hold,    is   its  very   greatest    advantage.     To         Hoey  was  attacked  by  three  lionesses,  near 

change  position  and  move  around  in  the  face  the  Rock.     The  only  provocation  he  had  given 

of  imminent   danger  is   folly.     It   is   straight  them  was  that,  two  hours  before,  he  had  shot 

shooting  that  is  wanted  then,  not  active  jump-  the  lion  of  the  band.     He  was  riding  back 

ing.     There    is    another   argument   in   favor  to  his  camp,   unarmed,   having  left  his  rifle 

of  sitting  to  receive  a  charge  that  I  think  is  with   his   gunbearer,    who   was    skinning   the 

worth    considering.     The    sitting    man    does  lion  he  had  killed.     The  three  saw  him,  from 

not  attract  the  same  amount  of  attention  as  a  distance  of  quite  two  hundred  yards,  and 

the  man  who  stands,  jumps  about,  or  runs,  pressed  him  hard  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.     He 

A  restive  horse  or  mule  near  by  is  far  more  was  riding  the  same  fast  mule  that  I  rode,  and 

likely  to  draw  a  lioness's  charge,  when  wounded,  so  outran  them, 
than  is  a  sitting  hunter.  There  are  one  or  two  things  that  any  man 

Just  recently,  a  poor  fellow  was  brought  into  riding  lions  would  do  well  to  remember. 
Nairobi  terribly  mauled  by  a  lioness.  He  and  First,  it  is  not  well  to  follow  a  lion  or  lions  into 
another  young  fellow  rode  it.  They  rode  too  cover  if  you  are  on  horseback,  not  even  into 
close  and  like  a  flash  it  turned.  His  horse  thin  cover.  Once  you  have  chased  a  Hon,  it 
bucked,  and,  bursting  the  girth,  threw  him  is  very  different  from  the  beast  that  rapidly 
almost  into  the  jaws  of  the  lioness.  It  sprang  slinks  away  from  you,  when  you  are  hunting 
on  the  kicking  horse,  not  on  the  semi-conscious  on  foot.  In  this  last  case,  it  instinctively 
man.  The  horse  kicked  free,  and  the  lioness  knows  it  can  get  away,  if  it  cares  to.  In  the 
was  leaving  the  ground,  when,  dazed  and  former,  it  finds  you  have  its  pace,  and,  resent- 
not  understanding  the  folly  of  his  act,  the  ing  that,  will  attack  with  determination.  The 
unarmed  man  staggered  to  his  feet,  and  it  was  second  lion  Hoey  and  I  rode  had  every  chance 
on  him  in  an  instant.  to  walk  into  the  impenetrable  stronghold  of 

In  the  last  three  months,  two  men  have  lost  the  river  grass,  if  it  had  wanted  to.     The  grass 

arms,  and    almost    their    lives,    riding    lions,  grew  thickly,  not  twenty  yards  from  where  the 

In  both  cases,  the  same  mistake  was  made,  lion  was  first  hit.     But  it  did  not  want  to  do 

They  pressed  the  beast  too  closely.     No  horse  anything  of  the  sort,  and,  angered  by  the  long, 

can  turn  or  stop  as  can  a  cat.       I  have  seen  hard   chase,   cast   all  idea  of  further  retreat 

a   cheetah    I    was    riding  —  an    animal    very  behind,  and  came  boldly  away  from  the  covert 

much  faster  than  any  lion  —  actually  stop  in  it  had  striven  so  strenuously  to  gain, 
its  very  stride.     It  was  as  though  its  claws         Secondly,  the  man  who  does  the  shooting 

were   glued   to   the   earth.     It   did   not   seem  must   dismount   without   delay   or  hesitation, 

possible  that  such  a  sudden  halt  could  be  made  He  must  quickly  choose  his  place,  fixing  it  in 

by   anything   that   ran.     Nor   can   any   other  his  mind   as  he   gallops  up  —  if  possible,   a 

beast  show  the  desperate  speed  of  a  cat  for  a  spot  from  which  he  can  command  the  lion  for 

few  yards'  distance.     Mr.  Percivale,  the  game  a  few  yards  every  way,  and  on  which  he  can 

warden  of  the  Protectorate,  who  has  probably  plump  down.     If  there  is  no  such  place,  of 

ridden  more  lions  than  any  other  man  in  the  course,    he    must    stand    up    and    shoot.     All 

country,  tells  me  that  he,  though  well  mounted,  delay  is  dangerous.     Get  the  beast  before  it 

was  once  almost  pulled  down  by  a  lion  that  he  rushes    in.     Any    cool    hunter    can    knock    a 

had  ridden  into  cover.     He,  too,  on  that  occa-  standing  Hon  out,  with  one  shot,  at  one  hundred 

sion  came  too  close,  the  lion  for  some  reason  or  yards  or  less.     No  living  man  can  be  sure  of 

other  dispensed  with  aU  the  usual  preliminaries,  hitting   a   charging,    snarHng   embodiment   of 

and  rushed  at  him.     He  turned  his  horse  as  death.     He   must   remember   that   he   has   to 
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depend  on  himself  and  himself  alone.     The  one  you  are  after,  and  take  no  needless  risks, 

man,  or  men,  who  are  mounted,  can  do  little  You  may  hunt  Uons  on  foot  for  months  and 

or  nothing  to  help  him,  for  a  plunging  horse  have  no  luck.     Well  mounted  and  in  a  good 

is  a  poor  shooting  platform.  country,  you  are  certain  to  get  them.     So  do 

Thirdly,    all    who    ride    Uons    should    ride  not    ride   too   close.     Pull   up   at   a   hundred 

not  behind  them,  but  to  one  side.     You  may  yards,  for  that  distance  gives  you  plenty  of  time 

not  be  too  near  as  you  gallop  along,  but  a  lion  to  take  five  or  six  steady  shots.     And  make 

can  check  its  pace  so  much  more  suddenly  sure  that  the  shots  are  steady. 

than  you  can  that,  if  you,  from  the  position  Summing   up    the   whole    matter,    no   man 

you  have  got  yourself  into,  are  obliged  not  to  can  tell  what  a  lion  will  do,  how  it  will  come, 

swerve  your  horse,  but  to  turn  him  round,  in  or  whether  it  will  come  at  all  or  no.     It  may 

order   to   gallop    away,    you   are   in   extreme  die  as  tamely  as  a  house  cat,  or  it  may  make 

danger  of  coming  to  grief.  you  shoot  for  your  life.     And  just  here  is  the 

Fourthly,   remember  that  there  are  plenty  unequalled  fascination  a  man  experiences  in 

more  Hons  in  the  country,  even  if  you  lose  the  pitting  himself  against  the  lion  in  East  Africa. 
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CHARLES  RICHARD  VAN    HISE 

(president  of  the  university  of  Wisconsin) 

SINCE  the  White  House  Conservation  and  Newfoundland,  to  appoint  commis- 
Conference,  last  year,  thirty-seven  state  sioners  to  meet  with  commissioners  of  the 
conservation  commissions  have  been  United  States,  and  the  North  American  Con- 
appointed,  and  forty-seven  conservation  com-  servation  Conference  was  held  in  Washington, 
missions,  representing  the  large  national  organ-  February  18-22,  1909. 
izations,  have  been  formed.  To  crown   the  brilliant  series  of  adminis- 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  executive  com-  trative  acts  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  bring 
mittee  of  the  United  States  Conservation  the  question  of  conservation  to  the  foreground 
Commission,  held  in  Chicago,  June  19,  1908,  of  human  consciousness,  the  President,  on 
it  was  realized  that  the  initial  step  in  the  work  February  19th,  requested  the  powers  of  the 
was  to  take  a  census  of  our  resources,  and,  in  world  to  meet  at  The  Hague  in  the  coming 
connection  with  this,  to  make  estimates  as  to  autumn,  to  consider  the  question  of  the  con- 
how  long  each  of  the  resources  would  prob-  servation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  entire 
ably  last  upon  the  basis  of  their  present  accel-  world, 
erated  consumption.  In  amazing  contrast  with  these  great,  states- 

By  order  of  the  President,  the  heads  of  the  manlike  acts  of  the  President  is  the  position 

scientific  bureaus  were  directed  to  have  their  of  Congress.     The  House  embodied  a  section 

forces  make  such  investigations  as  the  com-  in    the    Sundry    Civil    Bill,    which    prohibits 

mission  requested.     A  large  number  of  experts  the    scientific    corps    of    any   of    the    depart- 

were  placed  upon  the  work  during  the  summer  ments  at  Washington  from  doing  work  for  any 

and  autumn  of  last  year.     December  ist,  the  commission,   council,  or    other    similar   body 

full    commission    assembled    at    Washington,  appointed  by  the  President.     Since,  notwith- 

The  experts  and  the  secretaries  of  the  dif-  standing  the  strong  favorable  recommendation 

ferent  divisions  reported  to  the  Commission,  of    President   Roosevelt,    Congress   made   no 

and  the  Commission,  in  turn,  formulated  its  appropriation  for  the  conservation  commission, 

first  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Gov-  this  clause  of  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill,  coupled 

ernors  again  assembled,  December  8,  1908.  with  the  refusal  to  furnish  funds  for  the  com- 

The  next  step  of  President  Roosevelt  was  mission,  makes  without  avail,  so  far  as  lay  in 

to  ask  the  governments  of  Canada,  Mexico,  the    power    of    Congress,     the    conservation 
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movement.  While  the  National  Commission 
is  thus  prevented  from  proceeding  effectively 
with  its  work,  the  movement  will  be  carried 
forward  so  far  as  practicable  by  the  Committee 
on  Cooperation,  an  unofficial  body  estabhshed 
in  December  at  the  joint  conference  on  con- 
servation, composed  of  the  governors  of  the 
states,  the  state  conservation  commissions, 
representatives  of  the  national  organizations, 
and  the  National  Conservation  Commission. 

Under  the  system  in  vogue  in  Congress, 
by  which  it  is  difficult  to  fix  responsibihty,  with 
the  exception  of  one  man  we  cannot  certainly 
designate  the  individuals  who  are  most  guilty 
of  halting  the  conservation  movement.  This 
exception  is  Mr.  Tawney,  of  Minnesota,  who 
introduced  the  objectionable  section,  and 
advocated  its  adoption.  We  should  hold 
him  responsible  to  the  people  for  doing  all 
possible  to  render  ineffective  the  conserva- 
tion movement.  All  good  citizens  who  know 
the  facts  should  spread  the  truth  abroad  as 
widely  as  possible  in  order  that  he  may  receive 
the  profound  public  condemnation  which  is 
his  just  due. 

In  this  connection,  there  should  also  be 
mentioned  the  Committee  on  Printing,  of  the 
House,  consisting  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Landis,  of 
Indiana,  chairman ;  Mr.  James  Breck  Perkins,  of 
New  York;  and  Mr.  David  E.  Finley,  of  South 
Carohna.  This  committee  refused  to  report 
favorably  to  the  House  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Senate  providing  for  printing  25,000 
copies  of  the  report  of  the  conservation  com- 
mission, the  President's  message  concerning 
the  same,  the  summaries  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  four  sections,  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  joint  conservation  conference  held  in 
December,  and  thus  prevented  the  people 
from  gaining  information  which  the  conserva- 
tion commission  had  already  obtained.  These 
men  should  be  held  responsible  to  the  pubHc 
for  doing  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  block 
the  conservation  movement,  of  such  vital 
importance  to  the  nation. 

There  may  be  difference  of  opinion  with 
reference  to  the  services  of  President  Roose- 
velt upon  various  political  matters.  There 
is,  as  we  know,  indeed,  great  difference  of 
opinion.  But  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  among  thinking  men  as  to  his  service 
to  the  nation  in  the  conservation  of  our 
resources. 

For  many  years,  the  voice  of  the  scientist  has 
been  raised  in  reference  to  conservation;  but 


his  voice  has  been  a  voice  in  the  wilderness. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  President 
Roosevelt,  the  voice  of  conservation  has  become 
the  voice  of  the  nation.  I  believe  that  the  work 
which  he  has  done  for  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  will,  among  future  gener- 
ations, mark  him  as  not  only  one  of  the  great- 
est statesmen  of  this  nation,  but  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  any  time  and  of  any 
nation. 

The  most  fundamental  of  the  resources  of 
the  nation  is  the  soil.  One  of  the  very  impres- 
sive addresses  given  at  the  White  House 
Conference  was  by  Mr.  James  J.  Hill.  His 
paper  gave  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
importance  of  our  soil  resources,  and  a  severe 
arraignment  of  our  want  of  foresight  and  the 
reckless  extravagance  which,  unless  checked 
in  the  near  future,  threatens  to  impoverish 
our  nation  in  its  most  fundamental  asset. 
Food  and  clothing  —  products  of  the  soil  — 
we  must  have.  All  of  our  other  wants  are 
subordinate  to  these. 

Mr.  Hill  says:  "Our  agricultural  lands 
have  been  abused  in  two  principal  ways:  first, 
by  single  cropping;  and,  second,  by  neglecting 
fertilization.  .  .  .  The  two  remedies  are 
as  well  ascertained  as  the  evil.  Rotation  of 
crops  and  the  use  of  fertilizers  act  as  tonics 
upon  the  soil.  We  might  expand  our  resources 
and  add  billions  of  dollars  to  our  national 
wealth  by  conserving  soil  resources,  instead 
of  exhausting  them,  as  we  have  the  forests  and 
the  contents  of  the  mines." 

Mr.  Hill  does  not  mention  the  first  cause  for 
the  depletion  of  the  soil,  that  of  the  depletion 
of  soil  through  erosion.  The  loss  by  erosion 
has  been  especially  heavy  in  the  South;  but, 
even  in  the  North,  where  the  lands  are  com- 
paratively flat-lying,  and  the  conditions  not 
favorable  to  wash,  there  is  no  question  but  the 
waste  is  many  times  the  rate  at  which  the  soil 
is  being  manufactured.  By  improving  our 
methods  of  cultivation,  this  condition  must 
be  changed.  If  nature  manufacture  soil 
at  the  rate  of  one  inch  in  a  century,  then  the 
erosion  must  not  exceed  one  inch  in  one  century. 

I  can  no  more  than  mention  the  question 
of  rotation.  A  crop  of  one  kind  heavily  draws 
upon  certain  elements  of  the  soil.  Another 
does  not  demand  so  much  of  this  element. 
Therefore,  it  is  plain  that  by  rotation  of  crops 
the  elements  of  fertility  may  be  drawn  upon 
slowly  and  proportionately,  and  thus,  through 
proper  procedure,  enable  the  farmer  to  retain 
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in  the  soil  an  adequate  supply  of  each  of  the  330),   estimates   that   the   crust   of   the   earth 

important  elements.  contains  only  .  1 1  of  one  per  cent,  of  phosphorus, 

Mr.    Hill    says:  "Fertilizers    act    as    tonics  or  about  .25  of  one  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 

upon    the    soil."     This    naturally    raises    the  oxide.     As   we   have   just   seen,    the    average 

question  as  to  our  resources  in  fertilizers.     The  rocks  contain  twenty  times  as  much  potass-ium. 

three  plant  foods  which  are  most  Hkely  to  be  Therefore,  looking  toward  the  distant  future, 

present  in  insufificient  quantity  in  the  soil—  if  we  consider  ratios,  we  may  unhesitatingly 

and    which    are    most    expensive    to    supply  assert   that   the   problem  of   maintaining   the 

—are  nitrogen,  potassium,  and  phosphorus.  fertihty  of  the  soil  in  phosphorus  will  be  twenty 

Fortunately,  in  the  atmosphere  is    an  inex-  times  as  difficult  as  for  potassium;  but  this 

haustible  quantity  of  nitrogen.     The  problem  ratio  by  no  means  measures  the  real  difference; 

is  to  get  this  free  nitrogen  into  a  form  in  which  for,  when  a  deposit  contains  a  moderate  per- 

it  can  be   used   by   plants.     Until   compara-  centage  of  a  substance,  it  may  be  possible  to 

tively    recently  this  was  regarded  as  almost  utilize  it  commercially,   whereas,   if  the  per- 

hopeless,  but  the  discoveries  of  recent  years  centage  falls  below  this  amount,  it  is  without 

show  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  value. 

nitrogen  of  the  air  may  be  fixed.     The  legum-  The   segregative   processes   of   nature   have 

inous  plants,  by  the  aid  of  bacteria,  combine  fortunately  concentrated  phosphorus  in  vari- 

nitrogen   in   large   quantities  with   other   ele-  ous  ways,   and   these   deposits   are   the   chief 

ments,  and  add  it  to  the  soil  in  a  form  that  sources  of  supply  of  our  phosphates, 

may  be  used  by  non-leguminous  plants.     By  The  earliest  phosphatic  fertilizer  to  be  used 

electrical  methods  also,  nitrogen  may  be  directly  was  guano,  mainly  derived  from  the  islands 

combined    with    other    elements.     Thus,    so  off  the  west  coast  of  South  America.     If  the 

far  as  this  element  is  concerned,  the  problem  segregation  of  phosphorus  in  guano  were  fully 

is  theoretically  solved.    By  applying  the  knowl-  described,    one    would    appreciate    how    slow 

edge  which  science  has  furnished  us,  the  soil  and  intricate  is  the  process  of  concentration  of 

need    never    lack    the    nitrogenous    element  a   rare    element.     The    story    would    involve, 

of  plant  food.  first,  the  solution  of  the  widely  disseminated 

In  the  original  igneous  rocks    the  average  phosphorus  from  the  original  rocks,  its  segre- 

percentage  of  potassium  is  about  two  and  one-  gation  through  complex  processes  in  the  small 

half.     However,  there  are  inexhaustible  masses  plants  and  animals  that  become  the  food  of 

of  rock  in  which  the  percentage  is  about  three  fishes,  which,  in  turn,  become  the  food  of  the 

times     this    average.      Therefore,     the     total  sea-birds.     The  dry  excrement  of  the  sea-bird 

amount  of  this  element  is  practically  unlimited,  constitutes  the  guano.     Much  of  the  guano 

By   nature's   processes,    potassium    has   been  contains  25  to  40  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  oxide. 

extensively  abstracted  from  the  original  rocks  Thus  nature's  processes  of  segregation  have 

and  has  been  concentrated  so  that  in  various  multiplied  the  amount  of  phosphorus  in  the 

parts  of  the  continents  there  are  large  quan-  original  rock  by  from  one  hundred  to  more 

titles  of  this  element  in  a  readily  soluble  form,  than  one-hundred-fifty-fold, 

which   are   available   for   fertilizing   the   soils  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,in  the  sixteenth  century, 

deficient  in  it.     And,   even  if  in   the   future  gave  "  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  manner 

the  segregated  and  soluble  deposits  of  potas-  in  which  the  birds  producing  the  guano  were 

slum  are  exhausted,  we  may  still  use  the  orig-  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  Incas,  by  which 

inal  rocks,   which   are  more   than   ordinarily  it  was  made  a  crime  punishable  by  death  to 

rich  in  this  element,  as  a  source  from  which  kill  the  sea-fowl,  gather  their  eggs,  or    even 

more   concentrated   material   may   be   manu-  to  visit  the  islands  during  the  breeding  season." 

factured,  or  the  very  finely  pulverized  rocks  A  recent  report  by  Robert  Coker  {Science, 

may  be  used  directly  as  a  fertihzer.  July   10,   1908),   to  the  government  of  Peru, 

The  only  remaining  element  about  which  upon  the  future  of  the  guano  industry  and  the 

we    need    concern    ourselves    is    phosphorus,  guano-producing  birds,  tells  of  ''the  robbery 

This  is  the  element  which,  so  far  as  we  can  of  eggs  on  a  large  scale  in  past  years,   the 

see  at  the  present  time,  presents  a  profoundly  destruction  of  young  and  old  birds,  and  the 

serious  problem   in   maintaining   the   fertility  disturbance    of    the    birds    in    their    nesting- 

of  the  soil.     Clarke,   in  his   "Data  of  Geo-  grounds   by   the   extraction   of   guano."     He 

Chemistry"  (Bulletin,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  No.  says  an  inevitable  result  "has  been  a  great 
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diminution  in  number."     With  reference  to  the  nine    typical    tests,    that    "the    surface    eight 

most  precious  of  the  fertilizers,  this  twentieth  inches  of  virgin  soil  contains  2,877  pounds  of 

century  presents  an  ignominious  and  startling  phosphoric  oxide  per  acre,  while  that  of  the 

contrast  with  an  ancient  civilization.  cropped  fields  contains  but  1,813  pounds,  an 

Long  before  men  existed  on  the  earth,  the  average  loss  per  acre  on  these  cropped  fields  of 

ancient  phosphatic  segregations  of  birds  and  1,064  pounds,  or  36  per  cent,  of  its  original 

other  animals,  formed  upon  an  extensive  scale,  content.     The    average    period    of    cropping 

were  buried  among  the  sediments,  and  have  ^or  these  fields  has  been  54.7  years."    In  other 

been  partially  preserved  in  the  rocks.     These  words,  during  the  last  half-century  in  Wiscon- 

deposits   constitute   the   chief   sources  of  our  sin,  one-third  of  the  original  phosphorus  of  the 

mineral  phosphates.     Until  recently,  the  most  soil  has  been  lost  in  the  cropped  fields.     What 

extensive  known  deposits  were  those  of  Florida,  has  deen  proved   for  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Wis- 

South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.     In  the  year  consin  is   unquestionably   true  for   the  other 

1907,  in  these  states  almost  exclusively,  accord-  states  in  the  country,  which  have  been  settled 

ing  to  Mr.  F.  B.  Van  Horn,  2,265,343  tons  of  for  some  time. 

phosphate  rock  were  produced.  While  the  If  this  process  of  depletion  be  allowed  to  con- 
amount  exploited  is  now  large,  none  of  the  tinue  unchecked,  in  what  condition  will  the 
scientists  who  have  examined  these  deposits  soil  of  the  United  States  be  as  to  phosphorus 
hold  out  any  hope  that  their  extent  is  so  great  content  fifty  years  hence  ? 
that  they  can  be  relied  upon  as  a  source  of  Whitson  estimates  that  15  per  cent,  of  the 
phosphate  fertilizer  for  more  than  a  very  brief  phosphates  of  the  fertilizers  produced  on  the 
period.  Mr.  Van  Horn  estimates  that  the  high-  farm  is  annually  lost.  Also,  through  the 
grade  rock  will  be  exhausted  at  the  present  sewage  systems  of  cities,  it  is  estimated  that 
rate  of  mining  in  about  twenty-five  years.  the  loss  to  the  country  is  equivalent  to  1,200,000 

Fortunately,  recent  investigations  (Bulletins  tons  of  phosphate  rock.     The  total  annual  loss 

No.    315    and   No.    340  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey)  of  the  soils  in  phosphates  in  the  United  States 

by  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Geological  under  present  methods  is  equivalent  to  not  less 

Survey  have  shown  that  in  Utah,  Wyoming,  than  six  million  tons  of  high-grade  phosphate 

and  Idaho,  are  phosphatic  deposits,  regarded  rock,   or  more   than   twice   the   amount  now 

by  Weeks  and  Ferrier,  the  reporting  officers,  mined. 

as  more  extensive  than  have  as  yet  been  known  If  we  suppose  the  total  accumulated  loss  of 

to  exist  in  this  country.  the  soils  of  the  United  States  from  natural 

As   yet  the    phosphate   deposits    of    Utah,  conditions  due   to  cropping  is  one-half  that 

Wyoming,     and     Idaho     remain     practically  found   in   the  fields   tested   in  Wisconsin,  the 

untouched.     They  are  one  of  the  most  precious  amount  would   be    a   quarter    of    a    ton  per 

of  the  natural  resources  of  the  nation,  having  acre  and,   for  400,000,000  acres   100,000,000 

a  value  inestimably  greater  than  might  be  sup-  tons  of  phosphoric  oxide,  which  is  the  equiv- 

posed  from  the  present  market  value  of  phos-  alent  of  300,000,000  tons  of  phosphate  rock, 

phate  rock.  Thus,  to  make  good  the  phosphorus  already 

The  general  and  alarming  decrease  in  the  lost  to  the  soil  in  the  United  States  would 
crop  yield  per  acre  in  many  states,  so  well  require  the  present  output  of  our  mines 
described  by  Mr.  Hill,  is  largely  due  to  the  for  more  than  a  century,  even  if  at  once  it 
depletion  of  the  soil  in  phosphorus.  This  were  possible  to  prevent  further  depletion 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  investigations  of  the  of  the  soil  in  this  element, 
various  agricultural  experiment  stations.  In  In  Sweden,  the  government  decides  as  to 
order  that  the  present  relatively  small  produc-  whether  it  is  wise  to  allow  iron  ore  to  be 
tivity  of  the  Southern  States  may  continue,  exported,  and  limits  the  amount  which  may  be 
the  use  each  year  of  many  thousands  of  tons  sent  out  of  that  country  each  year, 
of  phosphate  fertilizer  is  required.  Even  the  In  this  country,  we  have  allowed  to  pass 
soils  of  the  Middle  West,  the  garden  of  the  unnoticed  the  establishment  of  the  Franco- 
United  States,  are  deficient  in  this  important  American  Consolidated  Phosphate  Company, 
element.  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  which  is  owned 

These  studies  in  the  Middle  West  are  con-  abroad,  and  which  has  already  acquired  exten- 

firmed  by  quantitative  studies  in    Wisconsin,  sive  holdings  of  phosphate  lands  in  Tennessee. 

Whitson  finds,  as  a  result  of  the  average  of  In   1907,   even  before  the  formation  of  this 
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company,  40  per  cent,  of  the  phosphate  rock 
mined  was  exported,  and  doubtless  the  organ- 
ization of  this  company  will .  increase  the 
proportion.  This  state  of  affairs  could  exist 
in  no  other  civilized  nation.  Indeed,  by 
the  statesmen  of  foreign  countries,  expor- 
tation of  phosphates  would  be  regarded  as 
unthinkable  folly. 

Hopkins  estimates  that,  if  the  1,000,000 
tons  per  annum  of  exported  phosphate  rock 
were  kept  in  this  country,  it  would  ultimately 
return  to  the  farmers  of  the  land  more  than 
one  hundred  times  the  amount  received  for 
it  by  the  miners. 

If  the  statements  presented  in  this  paper  are 
even  approximately  true,  and  it  is  believed 
that  every  one  of  them  is  justified,  there  should 
be  a  law  which  prohibits  absolutely  the  expor- 
tation of  a  single  pound  of  phosphate  rock. 
It  is  not  certain  that  the  total  supply  of  phos- 
phates in  the  Southern  and  Western  States 
together  is  sufficient  to  restore  the  lands  of  the 
United  States  to  their  original  fertility  in  phos- 
phorus, to  say  nothing  of  providing  for  the 
great  annual  loss  through  our  present  methods 
of  handling  fertilizers  and  disposing  of  sewage. 

During  last  summer,  the  attention  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  was  called  to  the  facts  presented 
in  this  paper,  and  it  was  urged  that  the  Wes- 
tern phosphate  lands  now  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  withdrawn  from  private 
entry  until  such  time  as  legislation  could  be 
secured  to  permit  their  exploitation  upon  a 
lease  system,  containing  a  clause  preventing 
the  exportation  of  the  phosphates.  Later 
the  matter  was  again  presented  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  James  R.  Garfield,  his  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Both  the  President  and  Mr. 
Garfield  instantly  appreciated  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  matter,  and  on  December 
2,  1908,  the  phosphate  lands  of  the  West  were 
formally  withdravv-n  from  private  entry,  thus 
retaining  as  the  property  of  the  nation  these 
deposits  of  fundamental  importance. 

If  no  other  result  than  this  had  come  from 
the  conservation  movement  inaugurated  by 
President  Roosevelt,  all  that  has  been  done 
in  this  connection  would  have  been  many 
times  justified. 

It  now  remains  for  Congress  to  do  its  part 
in  enacting  appropriate  legislation  so  that 
the  fruits  of  the  acts  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  may  be  permanently  secured  to  the 
people. 

It  is  clear  that  the  problem  of  the  conser- 


vation of  our  natural  resources  is  an  inter- 
locking one.  If  the  forests  are  conserved  in  the 
rough  lands  and  mountains,  the  streams  will 
have  an  even  flow,  their  navigability  will  be 
easily  maintained,  they  will  give  a  uniform 
water-power;  the  erosion  of  the  soil  will  be 
lessened;  the  bottom  lands  along  the  streams 
will  not  be  flooded.  If  the  water-powers  are 
developed,  the  consumption  of  coal  will  be 
lessened.  If  the  elements  which  are  changed 
from  ore  to  metals  are  carefully  saved  —  not 
being  allowed  to  rust  or  to  be  lost  —  and  thus 
utilized  again  and  again,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  take  from  the  mines  so  large  an  amount 
of  ore,  and  thus  less  coal  and  power  will  be 
required  for  their  extraction.  The  conser- 
vation of  one  resource  assists  in  the  conser- 
vation of  all  others.  We  should  work  with 
the  agents  of  the  earth  rather  than  reverse 
their  work,  as  we  have  been  doing  since  Amer- 
ican settlement  began. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  conser- 
vation of  the  natural  resources  is  the  conser- 
vation of  humanity  itself.  Just  as  we  have 
been  reckless  in  the  use  of  our  natural  resources, 
so  as  a  nation  have  w^e  been  reckless  of  human 
life.  We  now  know  enough  in  reference  to 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  communicable 
diseases,  we  know  enough  in  reference  to 
improving  the  conditions  under  which  the 
industries  are  carried  on,  so  that,  according 
to  Professor  Irving  Fisher,"  the  average  human 
life  might  be  lengthened  by  a  third. 

So  far  as  we  permit  human  beings  to  be 
created,  it  is  plainly  our  duty  to  conserve  them 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  produce  a  happy 
environment  for  them.  This  great  problem 
of  the  conservation  of  humanity  is  mentioned 
merely  to  put  it  in  relation  with  the  problems 
of  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources, 
rather  than  to  discuss  it. 

How  long  shall  this  nation  endure?  Or, 
more  exactly,  how  long  shall  human  beings 
occupy  this  land?  It  is  only  within  the  past 
two  centuries  that  the  lands  of  the  country 
have  been  subject  to  agriculture  upon  an 
extensive  scale,  and  the  main  drafts  upon  the 
soil  of  this  country  have  been  within  the  last 
century.  We  should  think,  not  of  a  hundred 
years,  nor  of  a  thousand  years,  but  of  hundreds 
of  thousands,  or  of  millions  of  years  of  devel- 
opment of  the  human  race.  There  is  no  reason, 
from  a  geological  point  of  view,  why  human 
beings  may  not  live  upon  this  earth  for  mil- 
lions of  years  to  come,  perhaps  many  millions 
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of  years,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  such  we  reach  the  situation  where  no  man  dares  so  to 

periods  are  practically  infinite.  handle  his  land  as  to  decrease  its  fertility.     If 

These    considerations    impose    upon    us    as  present    methods    are    allowed    to    continue, 

our  most  fundamental  duty  the  transmission  it  is  certain  that  in  the  not   distant  future  this 

of  the  heritage  of  our  natural  resources  to  our  country  will  be  able  to  support  only  a  relatively 

descendants    as    nearly    intact    as    possible,  sparse    population.     Only     by     the     conser- 

This  is  an  individual  responsibility,  as  well  as  vation  of  our  soil,  undiminished  in  its  fertility, 

a  state  and  a  national  responsibility.     There  is  can  we  hope  to  be  able  to  provide  for  the  hun- 

a  strongly  developed  opinion  at  the  present  dreds  of  millions  of  people  who,   in  the  near 

time   that   the   owners  of  great  wealth,   and  future  in  the  United  States,  will  be  demanding 

especially    those    who    control    great    natural  food  and  clothing.     The  conservation  of  the 

resources,  should  act  as  trustees  for  the  nation,  soil  is  the  conservation  of  the  basal  asset  of 

This  is  easy  to  see;  but  every  man  who  owns  the  nation. 

a  farm  is  equally  a  trustee  to  the  nation  for  Similarly,  the  campaign  of  education  in 
his  small  property.  If  at  the  end  of  his  life  the  reference  to  the  forests  must  be  continued, 
farm  goes  to  his  son  depleted  in  richness,  lie  and  that  with  reference  to  the  coal  and  min- 
is as  truly  faithless  to  his  trust  as  are  the  great  eral  resources  inaugurated;  for  only  second  in 
interests,  some  of  which  think  only  of  present  importance  to  the  conservation  of  the  soil  is  the 
gain,  and  wastefully  exploit  the  natural  resources  economic  mining  and  use  of  coal,  the  conser- 
of  the  country.  Each  in  proportion  to  his  own  vation  of  the  forests,  and  the  use  of  metals 
responsibility  is  a  traitor  to  the  nation.  At  with  the  minimum  waste, 
the  present  time,  fortunately,  this  sense  of  With  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small 
stewardship  is  gaining  possession  of  those  part  of  Asia  and  a  minute  fraction  of  Europe, 
who  control  some  of  the  great  resources  of  the  the  population  of  the  earth,  to  within  a  few 
nation.  As  yet,  there  is  scarcely  a  glimmering  hundred  years,  has  been  relatively  sparse. 
of  responsibility  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
holder  of  natural  resources.  But  the  future  five  hundred  years  ago,  the  population  of 
of  the  nation  is  only  safe  when  small  and  Europe  was  estimated  at  50,000,000.  At  the 
large  holder  alike,  from  the  man  who  owns  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  popu- 
forty  acres  of  land  to  the  groups  of  men  who  lation  of  Europe  was  about  175,000,000,  and 
control  the  anthracite  of  the  nation,  shall  that  of  North  America  about  5,308,000. 
administer  their  trust  primarily  for  the  bene-  The  population  of  these  continents  at  the 
fit  of  the  people  now  living  and  for  succeed-  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  are  for 
ing  generations  rather  than  for  themselves.  Europe,      380,000,000,      and     for      America, 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that,  from  the  point  100,000,000. 
of  view  of  our  descendants,  this  question  of  Until  within  a  century  or  two,  the  portion  of 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources  is  more  the  land  which  was  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
important  than  any  political  or  social  question,  poses  in  Europe  and  America  was  but  a  small 
indeed,  more  important  than  all  political  or  fraction  of  the  total  area.  Now  a  large  pro- 
social  questions  upon  the  solution  of  which  portion  of  this  land  is  under  cultivation, 
we  are  now  engaged.  Not  only  is  it  more  Even  with  the  greatest  care  and  the  wisest 
important,  but  it  is  more  pressing,  for  already  applications  of  science,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
our  unnecessary  losses  are  irremediable,  and  the  soil  can  be  tilled  and  retain  its  full  fer- 
the  situation  is  growing  steadily  worse.  tility.     When  a  ton  of  coal  is  burned,  it  is 

It  is  necessary  that  a  great  campaign    of  gone  forever.     At  best,   corrosion  and  other 

education  be  inaugurated  at  once  with  refer-  losses  will  disperse  the  metals  and  the  speed 

ence  to  the  conservation  of  the  soil,  just  as  of  nature's  process  of  manufacture  of  new  ore 

there  has  been  a  campaign  of  education  with  supplies  is  so  slow  as  to  be  negligible, 

reference  to  the  conservation  of  the  forests.  We  may  hope  that  the  scientific  advance  will 

The  task  is  an  enormous  one,  indeed  vastly  help  in  reference  to  some  of  these  resources, 

greater   than   that  carried  on  with  reference  but  we  cannot  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to 

to  our  other  resources,  because  of  the  fact  that  reverse  the  great  law  that  energy  is  run  down  in 

the  land  holdings  are  so  subdivided;  but  the  transformation,  or  that  we    can  re-use  indefi- 

campaign  of  education  must  be  carried  on,  and,  nitely  the  resources  of  nature  without  loss, 

as  a  part  of  it,  the  laws  must  be  developed,  until  It  would  be  interesting,  but  idle,  to  prophesy 
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as  to  the  changes  in  our  social  structure  which  In  a  few  thousand  years  man  has  risen  from 

will  result  when  people  begin  to  be  pinched  by  the  level  of  the  savage  to  the  height  of  the  great 

meagre  soil,   by    lack  of  sufficient  coal   and  creations  of  science,  literature,  and  art.     The 

wood.     The  people  of  that  time  will  doubtless  human  mind  has  dared  to  ask  the  meaning  of 

solve  their  problems  as  best  they  may,  and  any  the  universe,   even  to  the  extent  of  its  own 

speculations  we  might  make  at  this  time  would  creation.      These    amazing    accomplishments 

certainly  be  far  from  future  realization,  but  have  taken  place  in  the  mere  infancy  of  the 

that  the  problem  of  pinching  economy  will  con-  human  race.     The  most  daring  speculations 

front    our    descendants    is   beyond    all    ques-  that  I  might  make  as  to  human  achievements 

tion;    and,    therefore,    the    paramount    duty  would  be  poor  and  futile  as  compared  with 

remains  to  us  to  transmit  to  our  descendants  future  realizations.     It  is  in  order  that  human- 

the  resources  which  nature  has  bequeathed  to  ity  itself  may  be    given    an    opportunity    to 

us  as  nearly  undiminished  in  amount  as  is  develop   through   millions  of  years   to  come, 

possible,  consistent  with  living  a  rational  and  under  the  most  advantageous  conditions,  that 

frugal  life.     Now  that  we  have  imposed  upon  we  should  conserve  our  natural  resources  and 

us  the  responsibility  of  knowledge,  to  do  less  thus  make  possible  to  billions  of  future  human 

than  this  would  be  a  base  communal  crime.  beings  a  godlike  destiny. 


O.  HENRY 

WHO  HE  IS  AND  HOW  HE  WORKS 
BY 

HARRY  PEYTON  STEGER 

FOR  the  last  six  or  seven  years  O.  Henry  seas,  is  scarcely  notable.     It  should  be  remem- 

has  been,  perhaps,  the   most  popular  bered  that  his  aim  has  never  wandered.     He 

short-story   writer    in    America.     He  has  always  been  a  writer,  and  has  toiled  hard 

has  a  large  audience  who  look  to  him  most  of  to  write  well. 

all  for  a  satisfactory  and  entertaining  inter-  He  has  not  had,  however,  the  hardships  often 

pretation  of  the  life  of  ''The  Four  Million,"  incidental  to  an  apprenticeship    at    his    pro- 

a  title  of  his  own  that  expresses  his  aloofness  fession.     He  has  never  written  a  story  which 

from  a  sympathy  with  the  "four  hundred."  he  has  not  eventually  sold.     To  be  sure,  there 

Sydney  Porter,  which  happens  to  be  the  bap-  was  a  time  when  he  got  only  S50  for  a  story  — 

tismal  name  of  O.  Henry,  is  a  flat-dweller  in  as  he  says  —  "no  better,  really,  than  the  ones 

Manhattan.     The   reasonable    desire   of   Mr.  for  which  I  get  twenty  times  as  much  now." 

Porter  to  share  none  of  O.  Henry's  fame  has  Although  what  the  man  has  done  is  far  more 

brought  into  existence  a  vast  quantity  of  O.  important  than  where  he  has  been,  it  is  well 

Henry  legend.     When  a  man's  work  deeply  worth  while  here,  for  the  general  purpose  of 

interests  people,  and  there  are  no  facts  at  hand  recording  a  few  personal  facts  that  are  true, 

to  illumine  his  personal  bignesses  and  trivial-  to  give  an  outline  of  his  life.     He  was  born  in 

ities,  rumors  come  in  from  the  world  of  fabling.  1867,    in    Greensboro,    N.    C.     When   still    a 

So  it  is  that  a  career  of   O.  Henry  has  been  youth,   he  went   to   Texas   and   spent  nearly 

pieced  together  out  of  magnified  bits  of  gossip,  three  years  on  the  ranch  of  Lee  Hall,  the  ranger, 

told  and  retold  by  the  friends  of  a  friend.     The  At  this  time,  he  was  already  planning  to  write, 

legend  runs  that  he  has  been  tramp,  tintype  To  further  this  plan,  he  secured  a  position  with 

artist,   book  agent,   penny-a-liner,   prospector  the    Post,    a    daily    newspaper    of    Houston, 

in  hard  luck,  cowboy,  artist,  druggist.  Tex.     After  a  year  there,  he  went  to  Austin, 

These  bits  of  romantic  gossip  have  been  mis-  and   for   $250   purchased    Brann's   Iconoclast 

leading  to  the  public.     That  O.  Henry  has  from  the  owner.     Brann  went  to  Waco,  Tex., 

wandered  east  and  west,  over  lands  and  across  and  a  few  months  later  asked  O.  Henry  to  give 
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him  back  the  title,  for  he  wished  to  re-estab-  Henry   said   to   me.     '^Just   change   Twenty- 

lish  his  paper.     O.  Henry's  spirit  has  never  Third  Street  in  one  of  my  New  York  stories 

been  iconoclastic,  and  he  blithely  consented,  to  Main  Street,  rub  out  the  Flatiron  Build- 

and   christened   his   own   paper    the    Rolling  ing  and  put  in  the  Town  Hall.     Then  the  story 

Stone.     The  new  Iconoclast  at  Waco  achieved  will  fit  just  as  truly  elsewhere.      At  least  I 

a  considerable  distinction  for  brilliancy,  until  hope  this  is  the  case  with  what  I  write.     So 

Brann  was  killed  a  few  years  ago  in  a  street  long  as  your  story  is  true  to  life,  the  mere  change 

duel.     The  Rolling  Stone,   written  and   illus-  of  local  color     will  set  it  in  the  East,  West, 

trated   almost   entirely  by   O.   Henry,   had   a  South,    or    North.     The    characters    in    the 

short  life.     After  this  venture,  he  went  to  Cen-  "Arabian    Nights"     parade    up    and    down 

tral  America  with  a  friend  who  intended  to  Broadway    at    midday,    or    Main    Street     in 

become   interested   in   the  fruit  business,   but  Dallas,  Tex." 

didn't.     "Most  of  my   time  there,"  says  O.  His    work    commands    the    highest   prices 

Henry,  "I  knocked  around  among  the  refugees  editors  pay,  and  editors  pay  for  breadth  and 

and    consuls."      From    Central    America     he  depth  of  appeal.    They  reason  that  O.  Henry 

returned  to  Texas,  where  two  expedient  weeks  gives  them  the  cubic  area  they  want.     It  is 

of  employment  in  a  drug  store  were  enough  almost     a     fixed     idea     of     publishers    that 

to  keep  alive  for  twenty  years  the  myth  of  his  volumes    of    short    stories    are    bad     risks; 

occupation   as   a  druggist.     Thence   he  went  but    a    collection    in    book    form    of    stories 

to  New  Orleans,  where  he  began,  not  more  by  O.   Henry  finds    a    waiting    crowd.     The 

earnestly  but  with  more  consistency  of   effort,  crowd     is     large,     like      his     titles  —  "The 

his  work  as  a  writer.     Eight  years  ago,  he  came  Four    Million,"    "The    Voice    of    the    City," 

to  New  York.  "Cabbages     and     Kings."      To    him,    those 

"When  did  you  take  up  a  pen  name?"  I  masses  of  people  who  figure  in  the  census  are 

asked  him.  neither  abnormal  nor  subnormal.     He  accepts 

"When  I  was  in  New  Orleans  one  day,  I  with  sympathy,  wit,  and  occasional  irony  the 

said  to  a  friend,  'I  'm  going  to  send  out  some  unpleasant  fact  that  a  human  being  can  be 

stories.     I  don't  know  whether  they  are  any  a  drudge,  the  glorious  fact  that  a  drudge  is 

good  or  not,  so  I  want  an  alias.     Help  me  pick  a  human  being.     There  are  wonder  tales  to 

one.'     Fie  suggested  we  get  a  newspaper  and  be  told  of  the  lives  of  derelicts  who  sleep  on 

pick  a  name  from  the  first  list  of  notables  we  benches  in  Madison   Square,   of  people  who 

found.     In  the  description     of  a  fashionable  dwell  in  narrow  flats,  of  half-educated  boys  and 

ball,    my    eye    lighted    on    the   name    Henry,  girls  in  offices  and  behind  counters.     In  O. 

'That'll  do  for  a  last  name,'  said  I.     'Now  Henry's  telling,  they  lose  no  element  of  wonder; 

for   a   first   name.     I   want   something   short,  for  he  writes  neither  as  reformer  nor  melo- 

'  Why  not  a  plain  initial  ?'  asked  my  friend,  dramatist,  nor  patronizing  wit.     In  a  flash  here 

'  Good !'  I  replied,  '  and  the  easiest  of  all  to  and  a  flash  there,  he  sees  and  shows  you  what 

make  is  O.'  "  the  succession  of  days  and  the  recurring  nights 

His  wanderings  have  influenced  his  work,  bring  to  the  shop-girl,  the  clerk,  the  worker 

Texas  gives  the  setting  for  the  volume  of  short  at  this  and  that  dull  task  for  a  wage  that  supplies 

stories    called    "The    Heart    o'    the     West."  little  to  the  body  and  less  to  the  soul.     Usually 

Central  America  is  the  scene  of  "Cabbages  and  each  brief  story  —  vivid,  human,  real  —  lays 

Kings."     "The    Four    Miflion,"  "The    Voice  bare  some  cruel  roughness  of  the  social  fabric 

of  the  City,"  and  "The  Trimmed  Lamp"  are  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  a  quaint,  dear 

stories    of    New    York    City.     "The    Gentle  glimpse  of  good  and  happiness  and  fun. 

Grafter,"  naturally  enough,  has  no  home.  "Of   course,"   says   O.   Henry,   "there   are 

But  this  influence  of  place  is  insignificant,  two  sides  to  the  question.  Let  us  look  at  the 
The  qualities  that  mark  his  work  are  as  uni-  other.  We  often  hear  'shop-girls'  spoken  of. 
versal  as  human  nature  and  as  free  from  the  No  such  persons  exist.  There  are  girls  who 
restrictions  of  locality.  His  New  York  stories  work  in  shops.  They  make  their  living  that 
are  generally  conceded  to  be  his  best,  and  to  way.  But  why  turn  their  occupation  into  an 
show  the  most  level  degree  of  excellence;  but  adjective?  Let  us  be  fair.  We  do  not  refer 
the  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  stories  them-  to  the  girls  who  live  on  Fifth  Avenue  as  '  mar- 
selves,  riage  girls.' " 

"People  say  I  know  New  York  well,"  O.  It  is  a  common  temptation  to  compare  a 
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recent  arrival  in  literature  with  its  veterans 
or  its  gods.  O.  Henry's  indifference  to  the 
English  language  as  he  makes  it  do  his  bid- 
ding, is  like  the  big  indifference  of  Kipling. 
A  likeness  to  Dickens  is  more  obvious.  There 
is  the  largeness  of  philosophy  and  sympathy, 
the  gleam  and  flash  of  wit,  humor  grotesque  and 
deep,  and  the  half-intimate  gaiety  of  m^anner 
that,  after  all,  is  not  really  gay  and  not  really 
intimate. 

His  stories  make  a  sort  of  ''Comedie 
Humaine."  He  takes  "rag-time"  music  and 
gives  an  effect  that  challenges  the  tragedy 
of  grand  opera.  "Life,"  he  says  himself, 
"is  made  up  of  sobs,  snifBes,  and  smiles,  with 
sniffles  predominating."  The  shop-girl  who 
masquerades  for  a  week  as  a  great  lady,  the 
flat-dweller  who  has  a  glimpse  of  heaven 
through  the  skylight  of  her  attic  bedroom 
and  of  romance  in  an  ambulance,  the  tawdry 
little  actress  w^hose  faith  is  shattered,  the 
young  clubman  who  chooses  between  a  for- 
tune for  himself  and  one  for  a  homeless  girl, 
are  all  people  of  his,  portrayed  with  a  quick, 
loving  pencil,  vigorous,  apparently  careless, 
in  reality  painstaking  to  the  point  of  fineness. 
He  has,  too,  an  elusive  way  of  interweaving 
the  romantic  and  the  ridiculous  so  that  they 
are  hard  to  distinguish.  Take,  for  instance, 
a  passage  from  a  short  story  entitled  "Hearts 
and  Crosses." 

"Santa  was  lyin'  in  bed  pretty  sick.  But  she 
gives  out  a  kind  of  smile,  and  her  hand  and  mine 
lock  horns,  and  I  sits  down  by  the  bed  —  mud  and 
spurs  and  chaps  and  all.     T  've  heard  you  ridin' 


across  the  grass  for  hours,  Webb,'  she  says.  'I 
was  sure  you  'd  come.  You  saw  the  sign  ?'  she 
whispers.  'The  minute  I  hit  camp,'  says  I. 
'  'T  was  marked  on  the  bag  of  potatoes  and  onions.' 
'They're  always  together,'  says  she,  soft-like  — 
'always  together  in  life.'  'They  go  well  together,' 
I  says,  'in  a  stew.'  'I  mean  hearts  and  crosses,' 
says  Santa.  'Our  sign  —  to  love  and  to  suffer  — 
that 's  what  they  mean.' " 

O.  Henry's  methods  of  work,  as  he  himself 
described  them,  are  simple.  "Rule  i  of  story- 
writing  is  to  write  stories  that  please  yourself. 
There  is  no  Rule  2.  In  writing,  forget  the 
public.  I  get  a  story  thoroughly  in  mind  before 
I  sit  down  at  my  table.  Then  I  write  it  out 
quickly,  and,  without  revising  it,  send  it  to  my 
publishers.  In  this  way,  I  am  able  to  judge 
my  work  almost  as  the  public  judges  it.  I  've 
seen  stories  in  type  that  I  didn't  at  first  blush 
recognize  as  my  own." 

"Do  you  have  times  when  you  can't  write?" 
I  asked  him. 

"Oh,  yes,  sometimes  I  have  dry  spells 
that  last  for  two  or  three  months.  In  this 
event,  I  never  force  myself.  I  get  out  and  see 
things  and  talk  to  people." 

He  is  now  at  work  on  his  first  novel,  which 
he  says  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  this 
year.  In  the  meantime,  there  has  just  appeared 
a  new  volume  of  his  short  stories  entitled 
"The  Roads  of  Destiny,"  and  he  will  continue 
to  appear  before  the  public  from  time  to  time 
in  the  magazines,  to  which  he  has  been,  dur- 
ing his  years  of  New  York  life,  a  regular 
contributor. 
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THE  KANSAS  CITY  "  STAR  "  AND  WHAT  IT  STANDS 
FOR  — MR.    W.    R.    NELSON,  THE  MAN    BEHIND    IT 

BY 

CHARLES H.   GRASTY 


THE  Kansas  City  Star  is  often  spoken 
of  as  "  the  best  newspaper  in  America." 
And  newspapers  hold  so  much  power 
that  the  story  of  a  good  one  is  an  inspiring 
story  to  tell.  The  Star  not  only  has  the  nega- 
tive honesty  not  to  print  incorrect  news,  but 
it  has  the  positive  honesty  to  print  the  facts 
in  truthful  proportions.     Such  honesty  is  one 


of  its  great  distinctions.  This  does  not  mean 
that  because  it  does  not  get  "sensations"  by 
distortion,  it  does  not  get  "sensations"  at  all. 
It  gets  real  ones.  The  Star  has  spent  five 
dollars  a  word  to  get  a  real  cable  about  a  real 
happening  of  importance,  and  published  it  in 
ordinary  type  under  an  ordinary  head  in  the 
place  that  its  news  value  warranted,  unem- 
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phasized  merely  because  of  its  high  cost.  There  whole  burden  fell  on  Mr.  Nelson,  so  that  from 

is  no  playing  up  of  scandals,  no  gloating  over  the  first  it  has  been  a  one-man  paper.     The 

human  misfortunes,  and  no  scare-heads,  except  Star  began  with  one  standard  —  public  ser- 

over  news  that  justifies  them.     Order,  decency,  vice.     Everything  has  been  secondary  to  that, 

and  good  taste  give  to  the  Star  a  repose  that  is  Its  devotion  to  its  city  and  country  has  been  a 

most  refreshing  after  the  mad-house  journal-  passion.     From  its  first  issue,   it  has  served 

ism    that    we    have    grown    accustomed    to.  Kansas  City  with  all  its  might.     It  began  by 

Big  display  is  not  necessary,  because  display  is  humbling  the  street-car  despotism  that  held 

relative,    and    a    two-line    head    is    ordinarily  the  city  in  its  grasp.     The  fight  was  against 

sufficiently  conspicuous  in  a  paper  in  which  an  extension  of  the  franchises.     In  the  midst 

the  largest  head  is  of  the  old-fashioned,  three-  of  the  agitation,  the  Council  passed  the  ordi- 

line  variety.     But  freedom  from  flash  does  not  nance    granting    them,    but,  alarmed   by   the 

mean  lack  of  enterprise.     It  has  the  liveness  public  sentiment  aroused  by  the  Star,  it  met 

of  substance  instead  of  the  loudness  of  voice,  again  secretly  and  rescinded  its  action.     The 

In  no  other  newspaper  that  I  know  of  is  there  franchises,    if   granted,    would  probably  have 

such    concentration    of  purpose   and   use   of  resulted  in  an  indefinite  continuance  of  the 

brain  in  publishing  real  news.     It  goes  on  the  miserable  horse-car  service  then  in  vogue,  a 

theory  that  every  stick  of  space  used  unneces-  serious   obstacle   to   the   development   of   the 

sarily  is  a  bother  to  the  reader,  and  that  a  big  city,    perched   on    hills    and    almost   without 

paper  with  the  news  spread  thinly  through  level    streets.     Sales    of    street-railway    rights 

it  is  the  product  of  a  cheap  and  easy  way  to  and    property    following    the    defeat    of    the 

get  out  of  using  brains.  monopoly,    led   to   the   substitution   of   cable 

Is  it  not  natural  that  a  policy  of  this  kind  railways,  which  repressed  the  difficulty  of 
should  ultimately  result  in  the  readers'  believ-  transportation,  until  the  practical  develop- 
ing that  everything  in  the  Star  has  value  and  ment  of  electric  railways  caused  their  dis- 
worth?     And   they   do  believe  this.     I   have  placement. 

known  of  Kansas  City  people,  living  during  At  that  time  the  Star  was  a  small  paper, 

the  summer  on   the  north   shore  of   Massa-  and  the  big  morning  papers  viewed  it  with  a 

chusetts,  who  would  not  read  details  of  big  sort  of  amiable  but  contemptuous  toleration, 

news  in  the  Boston  papers.     They  wanted  to  They  had  explanations  satisfactory  to  them- 

wait  and  get  it  all  in  the  Star.     There  is  not  selves   for   the   election   results.     They   knew 

a  schoolgirl  in  Kansas  City  who  would  admit  that   the  Star  was   struggling   with   financial 

that  she  did  not  read  the  Star.     There  is  no  difficulties.     Before     they     realized     that     it 

dinner  table  at  which  the  Star  does  not  furnish  amounted  to  much,  it  was  on  its  feet.     The 

subjects  of  conversation.     A  subscriber  to  the  Starts    books    showed    a    kind    of    academic 

Kansas   City  Star  gets  a  paper  every  week-  profit    after  five  years.     It  gained  every  year 

day   morning,   one   every   week-day   evening,  after  that.     But  it  was  some  time  before  the 

and  one  on  Sunday  —  for  ten  cents.     And  it  proprietor  took  any  of  the  profit  out.     He  was 

makes  a  large  profit  in  doing  this.     For  the  a  perfect  glutton  for  money  to  spend.     With 

advertisers    willingly    pay    the    bill    for    the  the  first  foreshadowing  of  permanent  survival, 

ever-increasing     pulling     power.     A     tremen-  he  left  the  second-story  room  for  somewhat 

dous  advertising  revenue,  resting  on  the  strength  better  quarters.     Then,  with  borrowed  money 

of  the  Star  with  the  public,   gives  the  Star  the  Star  took  over  a  rival,  moribund  paper, 

(with   its  morning  and   Sunday  appendages)  with  an  Associated  Press  franchise,  and  moved 

the  largest  circulation  and  advertising  revenue,  to   its  more  commodious   quarters.     All   this 

in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  city,  of  any  went  on  with  the  wolf  at  the  door.     But,  in 

paper  in  the  United  States.     It  is  a  pleasure  1889,  a  profit  showed  on  the  books  and  the 

to  record  the  success  of  an  honest  and  digni-  wheels    of    progress    began    to    move  faster, 

fied  paper,  especially  when  the  honesty  and  A  building  especially  for  the  Star  was  put  up, 

dignity  have  contributed  to  its  success  not  less  and  the  paper  enlarged  and  improved.     For 

than  has  the  energy  with  which  it  is  conducted,  five  years  this  rented  building  was  satisfac- 

On   September    18,    1880,    Messrs.    Nelson  tory,  but,  in  1894,  the  Star  again  moved  to 

&  Morss  established  the   Kansas  City  Star  its  present  splendid  home  on  the  best  corner 

in  a  second-story  room  on  Delaware  Street,  in  Kansas  City  —  Eleventh  Street  and  Grand 

Early  in  its  career,  Mr.  Morss  fell  ill,  and  the  Avenue.     These    movements    are    significant, 
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for  they  mark  the  recognition  of  the  paper  by  effort  outside  the  city.     Good  roads  and  the 

the  public  and  their  support  of  it.  development     and     conservation     of    natural 

The  Star  had  a  strong  competition  to  over-  resources  receive  from  the  Star  not  spasmodic, 

come  in  Kansas  City.     The   Times  and  the  but  systematic  and  perennial  stimulus. 

Journal,  Democratic  and  Republican  respec-  The  navigation  of  the  Missouri  River,  once 

tively,  were  big  papers  for  those  days.     There  a  great  highway  of  travel  and  commerce,  but 

was  a  dead-and-alive  evening  paper  called  the  for  many  years  totally  neglected  or  employed 

Mail.     The  Star  was,  from  the  first,  a  paper  in  temporary  projects  of  navigation,  is  now  the 

without  a  party.     It  was  controlled  by  Mr.  great  object  of  the  Stafs  work  for  its  com- 

Nelson's  convictions  and  Kansas  City's  inter-  munity. 

ests.     After  ten  years,  the  Star  was  Kansas  With    correct    economic    insight,    the    Star 

City  and  Kansas  City  was  the  Star.     Whether  is  aimed  at  womankind.     Mr.  Nelson  learned 

people  knew  and  liked  it  or  not,  they  thought  early  in  his  career  that  the  news  that  women 

Star  and  talked  Star.     The  spirit  of  that  paper  will  read  interests  men  also,  but  that  the  rule 

was  the  breath  of  the  nostrils  of  the  town,  reversed     will  not  work.     I  have  heard  poli- 

I  have  always  believed   that   the   paper   has  ticians  (most  of  them  hate  the  editor  of  the 

been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  rapid  rise  Star)   make  the  ignorant  boast  that  but  for 

of  Kansas  City.  the  women  of  Kansas  City,  the  Star  might  be 

Some  of  the  Stafs  moves  caused  widespread  knocked  out. 
comment  and  misgiving  among  its  news-  It  is  a  live  paper  from  beginning  to  end.  Its 
paper  brethren.  It  was  a  sure  success  as  a  valuation  of  the  woman  reader  is  illustrated 
six-day-a-week  paper.  They  doubted  the  wis-  by  an  incident.  The  Board  of  Trade  became 
dom  of  its  starting  a  Sunday  edition.  Though  offended  and  cut  off  some  of  the  reports  it  had 
without  an  Associated  Press  franchise,  it  began  been  furnishing.  The  Star  got  on  very  well 
as  a  newspaper  pure  and  simple.  It  did  away  without  them,  and  made  up  its  mind  that 
with  the  usual  comic,  colored,  and  other  it  had  been  giving  entirely  too  much  space  to 
Sunday  rubbish.  It  went  from  the  outset,  market  news  generally.  There  was  a  gen- 
It  got  its  sap  from  the  Evening  Star,  which  eral  revision  and  condensation  with  marked 
had  plenty  to  spare.  Later  on  Mr.  Nelson  saving  in  bulk.  "The  dry-goods  market  is 
traded  a  farm  for  the  water-logged  morning  the  best  market  in  the  paper"  became  a  say- 
Times,  and  that  became  the  morning  edition  ing  in  the  office. 

of  the  Star.     Again  the  life-blood  of  the  Star  Another    piece    of    luck    that    helped    this 

did  the  work.     The  evening  paper  had  been  enlightened  newspaper  was  the  dropping  of 

ten  cents  a  week.     As  the  additions,  first  of  the  liquor   advertisements.     It  had  been  crusad- 

Sunday,  and  then  of  the  week-day  morning  ing  several  years  ago  for  Sunday  closing  of 

paper  were  made,  there  was  no  increase  in  the  saloons.     The  liquor  people  got  mad  and  took 

price.     ''Thirteen  papers  for  ten  cents!     How  their  advertisements  out  of  the  paper.     It  has 

can  he  do  it  ?"  journaldom  exclaimed.    But  the  never  accepted  them  again  and,  as  a  result, 

Star  had  the  business  and  the  prestige  to  justify  the  bottle  trade  in  Kansas  has  been  paralyzed, 

it  with  the  public  and  advertising  patrons.  A  paper   is  not  necessarily   a  good   paper 

The  Star  has  a  great  weekly,  with  two  or  because  it  is  staid  and  dignified.  When  the 
three  hundred  thousand  circulation.  Mr.  Nel-  elder  Bennett  went  to  New  York,  he  found 
son  is  a  low-tariff  man,  and  was  impatient  to  the  newspapers  in  a  state  of  stupefied  self- 
get  at  the  farmers  of  Kansas  who  were  voting  satisfaction.  They  were  not  printing  the 
their  money  to  the  protected  interests  on  by-  news  —  a  thing  that  he  proceeded  to  do,  with 
gone  war  issues.  He  reached  them  with  a  the  result  that  the  Herald  soon  became  the 
twenty-five  cent  weekly  —  the  first  ever  issued  great  New  York  newspaper.  Something  like 
at  that  price  —  and  a  great  property  was  the  the  same  conditions  existed  when  Mr.  Joseph 
result  of  that  piece  of  idealism.  Pulitzer  appeared  in  Newspaper  Row.     With 

Though  not  its  idea  originally,  the  Star  led  all  the  faults  of  sensationalism,  Mr.  Pulitzer's 

the  incessant  agitation  that  changed  Kansas  World  was  a  vast  improvement  on  Mr.  Gould's 

City  from  an  ugly  town  to  a  beautiful  one.  World.    None  of  the  so-called  "yellow"  papers 

The  city  has  now  a  splendid  system  of  parks  has  succeeded  without  merit.     They  would  all 

and  boulevards.     The  paper  has  been  equally  have  succeeded  better  if  they  had  had  more 

active    in    the    promotion    of    public-spirited  regard   for   decency   and   good   taste.     Many 
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unthinking  publishers  have  been  stampeded  nified  beyond  its  merit.  I  don't  beHeve  in 
into  adopting  what  is  worst  in  the  "yellow"  essays  at  all.  The  man  who  writes  editorials 
method.  Bedlamite  make-up  and  headlines  ought  to  know  what  he  is  talking  about." 
have  become  a  foolish  fashion  throughout  And,  carrying  out  this  principle,  the  Star 
the  country.  The  real  point  in  this  story  will  not  print  an  editorial  unless  the  writer  is 
is  that  the  paper  that  has  met  with  the  great-  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject,  and  the 
est  success,  relatively,  in  the  whole  history  of  editorial  represents  the  Starts  views  on  some- 
American  journalism  is  the  strongest  in  its  thing  that  it  is  in  earnest  about, 
adherence  to  good  taste.  Its  typography  has  Some  of  the  men  who  write  editorials  for 
always  been  a  model  of  soberness,  though  the  Star  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time 
it  acquired  its  present  appearance  by  outside  of  the  office,  studying  the  things  they 
accident.  are  to  write  about,  getting  knowledge  of  the 

Several  years  ago,  a  Missouri  River  flood  facts  and  first-hand  impressions  of  the  propo- 
cut  off  all  the  power  plants  in  town,  and  the  sition  and  the  men  concerned  in  its  furtherance 
Star  had  to  be  set  up  by  hand  in  a  job  office,  or  its  retarding.  Mr.  Nelson  had  the  staff 
The  paper  appeared  in  brevier  type,  a  face  of  the  Star  examine  for  itself  the  commission 
two  sizes  larger  than  nonpareil,  which  is  used  plan  of  government  which  rehabilitated  Gal- 
by  newspapers  generally.  The  minute  Mr.  veston  after  that  city's  destruction  by  a  tidal 
Nelson  clapped  eyes  on  it,  he  said:  "That's  wave,  when  the  ordinary  municipal  plan  of 
what  I  've  been  looking  for  for  years'"  A  government  proved  to  be  inefficient.  Con- 
brevier  dress  was  immediately  ordered.  A  vinced  that  the  new  idea  was  right,  and  the  old 
newspaper  is  printed  to  be  read,  was  the  form  of  city  management  wrong,  the  Star  with 
reasoning.  The  brevier  type  not  only  helped  customary  energy  threw  itself  into  a  general 
the  reader  by  its  clearness,  but  it  gave  auto-  campaign  for  government  by  commission, 
matic  assistance  in  condensation.  As  a  rupee  Its  writers  studied  the  problem  everywhere 
is  a  rupee  to  the  East  Indian,  irrespective  that  opportunity  for  study  offered.  They 
of  the  price  of  silver,  so  a  column  is  a  column  read  and  reasoned  and  accumulated  infor- 
to  the  editor  and  reporter,  and  they  get  as  mation  bearing  upon  this  politically  revo- 
much  matter  in  a  column  now  as  they  did  lutionary  proposition.  Soon  they  found  them- 
before,  only  in  fewer  words.  selves  in  demand  as  instructors  speaking  with 

The    Star  is  wholly  owned  by  Mr.  Nelson,  authority.     Not    only    did    their    views    find 

but  it  is  not  a  personal  organ.     He  considers  expression,  and  their  facts  get  circulation  in 

its  conduct  as  a  good  head  of  a  Government  the  newspaper   of   which   they   were   a   part, 

department  considers  his  work  —  as  a  great  but  they  spent  days  with  visiting  committees 

opportunity  for  public  service.     And,  like  such  from  communities  to  which  the  Star  had  car- 

an  officer,  Mr.  Nelson's  personality  pervades  ried   the  light;   they   prepared   papers   to   be 

the  whole  machine  with  which  he  works.  read  at  distant  town  meetings;  in  response  to 

Many  heads  of  newspapers  know  the  busi-  earnest  requests,  they  went  personally  and 
ness  office  side;  others  are  upstairs  experts,  made  addresses,  speaking  always  as,  and  for, 
Mr.  Nelson  knows  the  whole  story  better  than  the  Star.  The  campaign  still  goes  on,  and, 
any  other  man  of  my  acquaintance.  He  stands  spring  or  fall,  every  town  that  takes  up  the  pro- 
far  enough  away  from  all  details  to  get  per-  ject  of  commission  government  anywhere 
spective.  He  does  not  permit  the  trees  to  within  the  Starts  wide  circulation  territory 
keep  him  from  seeing  the  woods.  He  regards  has  the  Star  for  its  local  advisor,  counsellor, 
the    editorial    and    news    departments  as  the  and  advocate. 

vitals  of  a  newspaper.  He  has  his  business  But,  no  matter  how  successful  the  Star  may 
manager  in  the  same  office  with  him  upstairs  seem,  Mr.  Nelson  is  not  content.  As  he  has 
to  prevent  his  becoming  narrowed  by  the  point  grown  older,  he  has  reversed  the  usual  pro- 
of view  of  the  counting-room.  cess.     He  is  less  and  less  satisfied  with  the 

"What  is  the  most  important  single  factor  results  of  his  work,  and  his  discontent  is  the 

in  making  a  newspaper?"  I  asked  Mr.  Nelson,  kind  that  spurs  effort.     He  does  not  allow  a 

"Reporting.     The    reporter    who    can    get  speck  of  dry-rot  to  appear  in  the  Star  office, 

his  facts  straight  and  put  them  into   plain,  He  never  feels  that  the  paper  is  as  good  as  it 

concise  language  is  the  real  man  in  a  news-  ought    to    be.     "One    consolation    of    failing 

paper  office.     Editorial  writing  has  been  mag-  eyesight  is  that  I  can't  see  the  defects  in  my 
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paper,"  is  a  remark  that  I  have  often  heard  hopes  to  Mr.  Nelson  and,  much  to  his  surprise, 

him  make  in  a  good-humored  way.  found  a  partner.     "Nelson  had  just  finished 

Mr.  Nelson  is  not  a  strenuous  man  in  outward  a  bridge  in  Iowa,"  Mr.  Morss  once   told  me, 

methods.      There  isn't  a  bit  of  lost  motion,  "and  on  Saturday  night  before  the  Monday  that 

He  never  frets  about  details.     And  he  has  the  the  county  court  was  to  meet  and  O.  K.  the 

saving  grace  of  humor.       I  went  with  him  bill,    a   freshet  came   along   and   washed   the 

a  few  months  ago  to  call  on  President-elect  bridge  away."  Mr.Nelson  was  in  the  right  mood 

Taft,   and   I   was   struck  with   the   all-round  to  join  Mr.  Morss  in  a  different  line  of  business, 

resemblance  of  the  two  men.     It  was  a  treat  so   they   embarked   together   in   the   Sentinel. 

to  see  the  old-time  friendly  greeting  and  meeting  At  the  end  of  about  a  year,  they  sold  the  Sen- 

between  these  two  big,  balanced  men.    "  Didn't  tinel  at  a  profit  and  were  ready  for  something 

we  whip  them!"   said  the  President,   with  a  bigger.     After  some  investigation,  they  decided 

hearty  chuckle.     "Why,  we  carried  Missouri!"  to  go  to  Kansas  City. 

"But  not  by  much!"   Nelson  laughed  back.  One  of  the  series  of  mistakes  which  have 

"We're   no   hogs!"    returned   the   President,  been  Mr.  Nelson's  stepping-stones  to  success 

Then  there  were  more  audible  smiles,  and  the  was  the  building  of  a  paper-mill.     Of  course, 

two  old  friends  went  into  more  serious  mat-  paper  could  not  be  made  at  Kansas  City,  and 

ters.     But   that   sense  of   humor   peculiar   to  no  newspaper    publisher   had  ever  been  able 

both  asserted  itself  from  time  to  time.  profitably   to  make  his  own  paper  anywhere; 

The  man  who  runs  an  independent  newspaper  but  the  Star  manufactures  all  its  own  supply 

must  make  sacrifices.     Few  men  have  been  — about  fifty  tons  a  day.     The  real  reason  for 

subjected  to  such  attack.     One  of  the  finest  the  paper-making    project    was  Mr.  Nelson's 

things  about  Mr.  Nelson  is  the  calmness  with  impatience    at    the    bossism    of    the    paper 

which  he  has  met  it.     The  most  villainous  manufacturers. 

slanders  have  failed  to  get  a  word  of  back         Mr.  Nelson  took  a  fancy  to  Magnolia,  Mass., 

talk  out  of  the  Star.     "I  have  printed  a  paper  as  a  place  for  summer  residence.     There  was 

m    this    community    for    twenty-nine    years,  not    a   single    eligible   lot   left.     He   found   a 

If  there  are  people  who  will  believe  such  things,  piece  of  ground  that  no  one  else  wanted,  and 

nothing  I  might  say  could  change  their  belief."  that  sloped  sharply  to  the  sea.     He  laid  it  out 

He  thus  dismisses  the  subject,  in  conversation  in  such  a  way  and  built  such  a  cottage  that 

with  his  friends.     He  knows,  as  other  thought-  it  is  to-day  the  most  attractive  place  in  the 

ful  newspaper  men  know,  that  a  newspaper  village.     He  is  an  inland  man,  but,  when  he 

gets  just  the  measure  of  confidence   that  it  went  to  Magnolia  to  live,  it  caught  his  fancy 

deserves,  and  that  the  confidence  of  the  dis-  to  sail  a  bit.     He  built  a  schooner  which  he 

interested  public  manifests  itself  in  the  growth  named  the  Hoosier.     He  made  modifications 

of  the  paper.     The  masses  of  the  people,  like  in  the  interior  plans  in  the  interest  of  con- 

the  bleachers  at  a  ball  game,  make  no  mistake  venience  and  spaciousness.     The  experienced 

in  sizing  up  the  play.     The  Star  is  a  steam  naval  builders  objected  to  the  internal  changes, 

roller  for  the  public  interests  of  Kansas  City,  which    were    contrary    to    tradition,    so    Mr. 

and  perhaps  it  is  natural  for  the  men  who  have  Nelson  assumed  the  responsibility  for  them, 

been  run  over  to  feel  somewhat  aggrieved.  and  brought  on  a  builder  from  Kansas  City, 

All  his  life,  Mr.  -Nelson  has  been  a  man  who  built  in  the  innovations  under  his  direc- 

of    varied    enterprises.     His    first    business,  tion.     He   entered   the   Eastern   Yacht   Club 

just   after   the   war,   was   planting   sea-island  Race  and  the  Hoosier  was  first  to  Martha's 

cotton  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  a  project  which  met  Vineyard  against  a  big  fleet  of  crack  yachts, 

disaster  in  a  steadily  falling  market.     After-  including    a    former    cup  -  defender.     A    few 

ward,   he  became   a  contractor    and  bridge-  years  ago  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  raise  cattle, 

builder.     He  followed  this  profession  at  Fort  One  of  the  bulls  from  his  Kansas  City  farm 

Wayne,  Ind.,  with  varying  success,  until  the  carried  off  first  prize  at  the  World's  Fair  at 

year    1878.     Mr.    Samuel    E.    Morss,    after-  St.  Louis. 

ward    appointed    by    President    Cleveland    to         But   these   things   are,    after   all,   but   side 

the  Consul- Generalship  at  Paris,  was  at  that  issues.     They  show  something  of  the  charac- 

time  the  city  editor  of  the  evening  paper,  the  ter  of  the  man.     His  real  achievement  is  the 

Fort  Wayne  Sentinel,  and  he  had  ambitions  Kansas   City  Star  —  an  orderly,  honest,  and 

to  be  a  proprietor  and  editor.  He  confided  his  able  public  servant. 
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^be  flDarcb  of  Events 


E\'ERY  now  and  then  during  the  history 
of  our  country  there  has  appeared  what 
might  be  called  a  national  frame  of  mind. 
If  some  historian  should  trace  through  events 
the  growth  of  American  national  conscious- 
ness, he  would  find  that  in  each  case  as  the 
Nation  had  gained,  perhaps  after  debate  and  a 
period  of  acrimony,  a  common  idea,  it  had  also 
produced  the  man  to  embody  that  idea  and  put 
it  into  effect. 

Three  months  ago  The  World's  Work 
characterized  the  present  period  as  an  era  of 
good  feeling,  called  attention  to  the  virtual 
agreement  between  broad-minded  men  of  both 
political  parties,  and  welcomed  recent  signs  of 
understanding  between  North  and  South. 
Those  Southern  commercial  bodies  that  urged 
the  appointment  of  men  to  Federal  offices  in 
the  South  on  merit  rather  than  in  accordance 
with  party  affiliation  were  right.  This,  it  was 
pointed  out,  would  bring  about  a  close  relation 
between  Southern  sentiment  and  the  present 
Administration  which  both  the  President  and 
the  Southern  people  desire.  The  Solid  South 
which  exists  by  virtue  of  past  differences 
could  not  survive  if  this  point  of  view  should 
prevail. 

Now  that  this  frame  of  mind  has  been 
formed,  the  man  to  embody  it  has  arisen.  In 
a  speech  delivered  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  in 
May,  President  Taft  announced  as  his  own  the 
exact  policy  which  has  been  here  outlined. 
"  I  am  going  to  appoint  Republicans,"  he  said, 
"and  I  am  going  to  appoint  Democrats,  striv- 
ing in  each  case  to  get  a  man  who  will  commend 
himself  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives." 
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And  he  has  put  his  policy  in  practice  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  where  it  was 
declared.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Henry 
Groves  Conner  as  Federal  judge  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  North  Carolina  was  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Conner's  ability.  He  was 
best  qualified  to  fill  the  place.  What  his 
politics  were  was  immaterial. 

Though  admitting  that  he  did  not  dream 
of  political  revolution  in  the  South,  the  Presi- 
dent added:  "I  believe  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  such  a  condition  in  the  South  that  there 
shall  be  a  complete  tolerance  of  opinion, 
and  that  there  shall  grow  into  respectable 
power  an  opposition  in  each  state  which 
shall  tend  to  the  betterment  of  the  govern- 
ment as  it  exists  in  the  state."  In  these 
words  of  the  President's  is  the  spirit  of  the 
period.  It  was  this  truth  that  Mrs.  ''Stone- 
wall" Jackson  expressed  after  the  speech 
when  she  welcomed  the  President  as  the 
"harmonizer  of  all  our  hearts." 

The  outward  division  of  parties  which  has 
existed  for  more  than  a  generation  represents 
a  difference  in  opinion  and  feeling  which 
no  longer  exists.  Artificial  separation  along 
sectional  lines  has  kept  the  country  divided. 
By  a  new  alignment  of  parties  along  lines  of 
genuine  convictions,  the  country  would  be 
reunited.  The  splitting  of  the  Solid  South 
would  mean  the  welding  of  the  nation.  For 
reunion  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
ready  —  President  Taft  could  have  no  higher 
ambition  than  to  leave  as  the  fruit  of 
his  Administration  a  political  reorganization 
expressive  of  the  new  Americanism. 
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NIGHT 
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THE   METROPOLITAN    TOWER 
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DOWNTOWN    FROM    THE    METROPOLITAN   TOWER 

THE  OPEN  SPACE  IN  THE  CENTRE  IS  UNIQN  S9UARE  AND  THE  SIl^GfJR  TOWER  SHOWS  IN  THE  BACKGROUND 


THE    HOPE    FOR    A    BETTER    TARIFF  11747 

THE  ULTIMATE  CONSUMER  SPEAKS  the  subject  of  scientific  Study  and  constructive 

WEEK  after  week  the  dull  droning  of  the  financial  statesmanship  by  a  properly  consti- 

tariff   debate   has   continued  to  defer  tuted,  non-partisan,  expert  tariff  commission, 

the  hope  of  a  wearied  country.     The  leaders  Unless  Senator  Aldrich  and  his  followers, 

of  the  Senate  have  conducted  the  debate  as  if  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans,  heed  this 

they  thought  it  would  hypnotize  the  people  into  widespread,  if  silent,  feeling,  and  make  it  pos- 

indifference  as  to  what  sort  of  tariff  would  ensue,  sible  for   a  real  tariff  commission  to  acquire 

After  the  building  of  the  tariff  structure — or  information    that    will    enable    Congress    to 

rather   the  rebuilding  of  the   tariff  structure  arrange  tariff  schedules  in  the  interest  of  the 

erected  by   the   House  of  Representatives  —  whole  country,  they  will  some  day  find  the  whole 

reaches  the  end  of  its  slow  progress  in  the  Senate  protection  edifice    tumbling  about  their  ears, 

committee  of  the  whole,  the  product  is  pre-  They  should  be  made  to  understand  that  there 

sented  to  the  Senate  for  adoption.     Then  it  are  a  great  many  protectionists  to-day  who  are 

goes    to    a    conference   of    the    two    houses,  about  ready  to  see  the  whole  policy  of  protection 

and    all    this   takes    time.     Every  week   that  abandoned,  unless  some  way  can  speedily  be 

passes  leaves  the  country  more  tired  than  ever  devised  of  putting  it  on  a  basis  of  sound  pubhc 

of  talk  about  duties  on  iron  and  wool  and  policy. 

lumber  and  bdellium  and  diethyl-sulphon-  In  the  meantime  the  country  waits  to  see 
dimethyl-methane  or  whatnot.  The  ordinary  what  Congress  will  do  to  fulfil  the  pledge  of 
man  has  the  impression  that  Senator  This  and  both  parties  as  it  understood  that  pledge  to  be 
Senator  That  know  no  more  about  the  effect  of  —  for  a  tariff  revised  downward, 
the  tariff  on  the  country  at  large  than  he  does,  ^.^  HOPE  ^^^  ^  BETTER  TARIFF 
and  care  less;  and,  moreover,  he  has  the  impres- 
sion that  Senator  This  and  Senator  That  both  CO  FAR  as  it  has  dared,  the  Sixty-first 
know  and  care  a  great  deal  about  the  effect  of  *^  Congress  has  refused  to  make  a  downward 
the  tariff  on  special  interests;  and  the  ordinary  revision  of  the  tariff.  But,  in  spite  of  the 
man  is  right.  He  knows,  too,  that  after  he  buys  similarity  of  the  duties,  the  tariff  situation  is 
food  and  clothing  and  shelter  and  transportation  very  different  from  what  it  was  previous  to 
for  his  family  and  himself  he  pays  more  than  Mr.  Taft's  election.  For  example,  there  are 
he  would  if  there  were  no  duty;  and,  though  he  seventeen  Democratic  senators  who  voted  for 
is  willing  to  bear  his  share  of  the  burdens  of  a  tariff  on  lumber,  direcdy  contrary  to  a 
government,  and  is  even  willing  to  pay  enough  plank  in  the  platform  adopted  by  their 
more  to  make  sure  that  the  difference  in  cost  party  at  Denver.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stur- 
of  production  between  this  and  other  countries  diest  opponents  of  the  Aldrich  high-tariff  bill 
is  levied  on  imported  goods,  he  is  not  anxious  have  been  such  senators  as  Mr.  Nelson  of 
to  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket  any  special  gifts  Minnesota  and  Mr.  Cummins  of  Iowa,  who 
to  the  people  who  allow  him  to  buy  their  are  Republicans.  As  a  rule,  the  senators 
products.  Now  this  ordinary  man  is  what  and  representatives  voted  upon  the  tariff  in 
is  known  as  the  Ultimate  Consumer;  and  some-  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the  prevaiHng 
how  his  are  the  only  interests  which  do  not  seem  industry  of  their  constituency  —  irrespective 
to  be  represented  in  Congress.  The  steel  of  party  doctrine  or  any  previously  expressed 
people  and  the  beer  people  and  the  hosiery  opinion    of    their    own. 

people  and  the  lumber  people  are  all  vocal  at  Although  this  is  not  a  high  brand  of  states- 
Washington;  but  the  plain  people  have  no  manship  with  which  to  settle  such  a  question, 
spokesmen;  they  have  to  depend  upon  the  it  at  least  makes  men's  positions  plain,  for 
chance  that  out  of  the  fight  between  scores  of  those  who  fight  for  revision  will  have 
special  interests  as  claimants  for  tariff  favors  behind  them  the  pressure  of  their  constituents, 
there  will  emerge  some  kind  of  arrangement  and  they  will,  therefore,  be  persistent  and 
that  will  not  be  altogether  opposed  to  the  earnest  in  their  struggle.  During  recent  years 
pubhc  interest.  this  has  not  been  true  of  the  Democratic  party, 
It  is  the  plain  people,  however,  that  do  the  the  recognized  champion  of  a  non-protective 
voting;  and  some  day  they  will  wake  up  and  tariff,  not  only  on  account  of  its  lack  of 
demand  that  the  tariff  cease  to  be  made  a  game  good  leadership  but  because  many  of  the 
of  grab-bag  for  the  powerful  commercial  inter-  Southern  Congressmen  were  in  reality  pro- 
ests  of  the  land,  and  instead  that  it  be  made  tectionists,    although    nominally   fr^-traders. 
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The  Congressional  discussion  brought  every-  This,  thanks  to  Congress,  puts  the  United  States 

one  out  in  his  true  colors,  each  for  the  special  in   the   position   of  receiving  alms.      On    the 

interest  of  his  own  district  —  and  the  President  other  hand,  if  the  President  confines  his  appoint- 

for  the  country  at  large.  ments  to  men  of  large  means,  he  is  forced  to 

And,  while  the  high-tariff  party,  under  Repre-  act  as  if  the  possession  of    money   were    an 

sentative  Payne  and  Senator  Aldrich,  has  been  essential  quahfication  for  such  public  service, 

overwhelmingly  successful,  the  efforts  of  the  President  Taft  has,  of  course,  chosen  the  former 

opposition  have  not  been  wasted   if  a  tariff  horn  of  the  dilemma,  so  far  as  his  choice  of  men 

bureau   or   a   tariff   commission   becomes   an  is  concerned.     Nevertheless,  he  cannot  always 

accomplished    fact.      For   a   tariff  of    special  be  assured  of  the  consent  of  the  man  he  would 

favors  can  only  be  framed  if  the  public  is  in  prefer    for     any     such     position.      For     the 

ignorance.     So  far,   it  has  not  been  hard  to  ambassadorship  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's, 

keep  the  public  in  ignorance,  because  there  has  he  chose  the  man  who  would  have  filled  the 

been  no  authoritative  source  from  which  infor-  position   with   the   greatest   distinction  —  Mr. 

mation  could  be  had.     A  tariff  bureau  which  Eliot,  the  retiring  President  of  Harvard;    but 

found  out  and  published  the  facts  would  end  he    did    not    secure    his    acceptance    of    the 

this  condition.  appointment. 

x.^/^,^T*T^  T,^,r^,TTx  ^xrr.  «^  *  ^tt,„  Although  thcrc   arc    still  difficulties  in  the 

LOOKING  BEYOND  THE  TARIFF  c  r     ■,•                   i,    ^u   z:^  r       r        • 

way  of  nndmg  men  both  fit  for  foreign  service 

THERE  is  a  certain  large  manufacturing  and  able  to  undertake  it,  the  class  of  difificulties 

establishment  in  New  England  which  has  been   largely  removed.     As   Secretary  of 

has  been  for  a  long  time,  and  is  now,  making  a  State  in  Mr.  McKinley's  and  Mr.  Roosevelt's 

product  on  which  there  is  a  high  protective  administrations,  Mr.  Hay  —  and  after  him  Mr. 

duty,   and   the   establishment   has   prospered.  Root  —  did  a  great  deal  to  establish  the  diplo- 

The  prices  which  it  charges  are  dependent  upon  matic  service  on  a  basis  of  merit  and  experience, 

the  tariff  and  not  upon  the  fundamental  laws  It  is  easier  now  than  ever  before  for  a  President 

of  trade.     The  present  tariff  agitation,  there-  to  promote  a  man  from  one  post  where  he  has 

fore,  affects  this  concern  in  common  with  others  served  well  to  another  post  of  greater  respon- 

in  the  same   trade.     Its  managers,   however,  sibility.      This    is    partly    because    political 

have  not  been  to  their  Congressmen  with  tales  influence    has   become    somewhat    discredited 

of  their  pitiful  plight.     They  have  not  sent  a  by  past  failures;  but  very  largely  because  there 

lobby  to  Washington  to  present  their  desires,  are  more  men  of  experience  and  promise  in  the 

They   have   sought    a   remedy   nearer   home,  American    diplomatic    service, 

and  decided  to  rely  upon  their  own  endeavors.  Thus  President  Taft  has  chosen  as  Ambas- 

They  studied  their  plant  and  found  that  there  sador  to  Russia  Mr.  W.  W.  Rockhill,  who  has 

was  another  product  which  they  could  make  proved  his  abilities  by  years  of  service  cul- 

and  sell  at  a  profit,  whether  there  was  a  tariff  minating  in  the  office  of  Minister  to  China, 

or  not.     They  are  quietly  making  preparations  His  knowledge  of  affairs  in  the  Far  East  through 

for  the  change.    They  are  placing  their  business  his  connection  with  the  legation    at    Peking 

on  so  firm  a  footing  that  they  will  need  no  and   with   that  in   Korea,   his   knowledge   of 

special  favors  to  enable  them  to  continue  it.  affairs  in  the  Near  East,  acquired  during  his 

THE  SELECTION  OF  AMERICAN  DIPLOMATISTS  ""T^^  f'  ^'ff'''  f  Roumania  and  Servia, 

and  his  knowledge  of  general  diplomatic  attairs 

TO    SELECT    suitable    men    for    foreign  through  his  service  as  Chief  Clerk,  then  Third 

diplomatic  posts  is  not  an  easy  task.  Assistant   and   finally   Assistant   Secretary   of 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  made  difficult  by  State,  all  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  man  who 

the     parsimonious    and    short-sighted    policy  represents  the  United  States  at  St.  Petersburg, 

of  Congress  in  underpaying  ambassadors  and  could  not  have  been  acquired  in  any  other  way. 

ministers  and   in   neglecting    to   provide  per-  The    President    has    also    transferred    Mr. 

manent  and  proper  houses  for  the  embassies.  Leishman  from  Constantinople  to  Rome.     In 

If,  therefore,  the  President  appoints  a  man  of  his  place  as  Ambassador  to  Turkey  he  has  put 

small  or  moderate  means  to  a  foreign  diplomatic  Mr.  Oscar  Straus,  whose  former  occupancy  of 

post,  he  must  ask  him  to  shoulder  a  financial  that  post  brought  honor  and  credit  to  himself 

burden  which  he  cannot  afford  to  take  up  and  and  his  country  and  whose  opportunities  for 

which,  therefore,  must  be  assumed  by  his  friends,  great  usefulness  are  clear  to  anyone  who  under- 
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stands    what    a    new    place    in    international  species  of  revolt;   and  revolt  against  the  power 

relations    the    revolution    has    made    for    the  of  a  private   individual  or  company  is  very 

Ottoman  Empire.  different  from  revolt  against  the  authority  of 

the  nation.     Happily  for  the  stability  of  the 

BUSTLE  AND   A  BUDGET  t>        uv     ,U'  ^^  f       f^         ^    / 

Republic,  this  melodramatic  attempt  at  coercing 

THE  contrast  between  the  French  instinct  the  Government  failed.  By  a  majority  of 
for  drama  and  the  British  instinct  for  385,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  repudiated  the 
business  has  been  recently  illustrated  in  the  proposition  that  the  employees  in  Government 
way  in  which  France  and  Great  Britain  have  service  have  the  right  to  strike,  and  sustained 
attacked  the  same  problem.  In  both  these  M.  Clemenceau.  The  French  nation  has  thus 
countries,  as  in  other  civilized  lands,  the  wage-  asserted  its  sovereignty  over  its  creatures,  and 
earners  are  underpaid  and  overtaxed.  They  has  decreed  that,  if  social  progress  is  to  be 
do  not  share,  as  they  ought,  in  the  wealth  which  achieved  by  political  methods,  it  must  be 
they  help  to  produce,  and  they  bear  a  dis-  achieved  in  some  other  way  than  that  of  sub- 
proportionate  share  of  the  economic  burdens  stituting  the  will  of  an  irresponsible  association 
of  industry.     In  both  countries  the  so-called  for  the  will  of  the  nation. 

working  class  has  been  growing  in  political  In  contrast  with  the  French  method  of 
power,  and  has  become  more  and  more  effective  procedure,  the  course  which  social  progress 
in  making  its  demands  known.  In  both  coun-  has  followed  in  England  is  prosaic.  Instead 
tries,  moreover,  the  wage-earning  class  is  so  of  expressing  itself  in  fiery  speeches  and  in 
distinct  from  other  elements  in  the  population  Parliamentary  singing,  it  has  found  expression 
that  its  members  do  not  share  so  readily  as  in  a  budget.  In  this,  the  annual  financial 
wage-earners  in  this  country  do  in  the  general  statement  and  estimate  of  the  British  Chan- 
prosperity;  it  can,  therefore,  conversely,  act  cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  it  is  made  clear  that  the 
more  readily  as  a  coherent  body.  This  Liberal  party  has  given  heed  to  the  demand 
explains  why  Socialism,  which  is  essentially  that  taxation  be  laid  more  equitably.  A 
a  class  movement  and  is,  therefore,  mainly  large  proportion  of  money  for  the  Government 
exotic  or  artificial  in  America,  has  grown  to  will  be  derived,  according  to  this  announced 
large  proportions  in  France  and  England,  plan,  from  those  who  not  only  are  best  able  to 
At  the  same  time,  social  progress  has  taken  a  pay  it  but  also  ought  to  pay  it  because  they 
very  different  form  in  one  country  from  that  receive  a  larger  proportionate  Governmental 
which  it  has  taken  in  the  other.  protection.  Moreover,  the  Liberal  party 
In  France  the  latest  episode  in  the  struggle  recognizes  that  the  man  who  gains  wealth 
for  social  readjustment  was  an  attempt  of  the  without  earning  it  —  as,  for  example,  through 
Socialists  to  control  the  Government.  It  took  inheritance  or  through  the  rise  in  value  of 
the  form  of  a  strike  of  Government  employees,  unimproved  land  holdings — ought  to  pay  more 
The  Post,  Telegraph,  and  Telephone  Employees'  taxes  than  the  man  who  receives  wealth  through 
Association  objected  strongly  to  the  action  of  his  own  labor.  The  privileged  classes  of  Eng- 
one  of  the  Government  officials  and  proclaimed  land  are,  of  course,  denouncing  Mr.  Lloyd- 
a  strike.  The  Socialists  in  the  Chamber  of  George,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
Deputies  espoused  the  cause  of  the  strikers,  but  they  do  not  support  his  party,  anyway. 
The  discussion  led  to  a  period  of  disorder  Great  numbers  in  the  other  classes  in  England, 
among  the  Deputies.  From  one  part  of  the  however,  including  the  wage-earners,  recognize 
hall,  where  the  Socialists  sit,  arose  the  strains  this  as  a  serious  and  not  ineffectual  attempt 
of  the  Internationale,  from  another,  the  to  minimize  special  privilege  and  to  equalize 
strains  of  the  Marseillaise,  and  from  the  the  burdens  of  society, 
royalist  group,  the  strains  of  Vive  Henri  IV. 
Premier  Clemenceau,  however,  kept  his  head. 
He  was  firm  in  holding  to  the  principle  that  a  ^  I  ^HE  anthracite  fields  have  been  recently 
strike  against  a  Government  is  intolerable.  JL  the  scene  —  or  rather  the  cause  —  of  two 
When  a  strike  occurs  on  a  naval  vessel  or  in  the  important  contests.  In  both  of  them  the  pubhc 
army,  it  is  called  mutiny.  Men  who  are  is  seriously  concerned.  On  the  supply  of 
engaged  in  public  service  are  not  in  the  same  coal  the  well-being  and  even  the  lives  of  mil- 
position  in  which  men  are  who  are  in  the  lions  of  people  depend,  and,  therefore,  toward 
employ   of   private   concerns.     A   strike   is   a  any   dispute  concerning  the  conditions  under 
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which  coal  shall  be  mined  or  transported  these  could,  if  they  wished,  charge  high  freight  rates 

milHons  stand   in   a  closer   relationship   than  on    coal    and    thus,    without    discriminating 

merely  that  of  interested  spectators.     One  of  against  the  independents,  put  them  at  a  great 

these  contests  was  between  the  organizations  disadvantage;     for    the    money    the    railway 

of  men  who  own  the  coal  mines  and  the  organi-  companies  might  take  out  of  one  pocket  con- 

zation  of  men  who  mine  the  coal.     When,  in  taining  the  mining  companies,  they  could  put 

1903,  this  contest  became  so  acute  as  to  threaten  into  the  other  pocket  containing  the  railways. 

a  coal  famine  and  an  incalculable  amount  of  The  power  to  do  this  has  been  regarded  as 

suffering    and    to    many    people    even    death,  intolerable,  for  it  would  enable  the  operators' 

President  Roosevelt,  acting  simply  by  virtue  combination  to  discourage  competition,  keep 

of  the  influence  which  his  high  office  gave  him,  down  the  wages  of  the  miners  (because  the  net 

interfered.     He    practically   forced    upon    the  incomes  of  the  mines  would  be  small) ,  and  yet 

contestants,    to   the   disgust   of   many   of   the  reap  large  profits  for  themselves  through  the 

employers  and  some  of  the  employees,  a  plan  medium  of  freight  rates.     It  was  supposed  that 

of  settlement  through  a  board  of  conciliation  this  affiliation  between  the  coal  roads  and  the 

known  as  the  Anthracite  Strike  Commission,  coal  mining  companies  was  terminated  by  a 

The  agreement  obtained  under  the  decision  provision  of  the  Hepburn  Law  which  prohibited 

of    the    Anthracite    Strike    Commission    and  any   railway    from   transporting   in   interstate 

enforced  by  public  opinion  was  effective  for  commerce  any  commodity   (excepting  timber 

three  years.     After  its  expiration  in   1906,  it  and   excepting    also   such    commodities   as   it 

was  virtually  renewed  for  another  three  years,  required  for  its  own  use)   produced  by  it  or 

This  spring,  therefore,  it  had  to  be  tested  again,  under  its   authority   "which   it  may  own,   in 

After    prolonged     negotiations    between     the  whole  or  in  part,  or  in  which  it  may  have  an 

operators  and  the  men,  a  new  agreement  was  interest,   direct    or    indirect."     The    Supreme 

reached  during  the  last  week  in  April.     The  Court  has  decided  that  this  law  does  not  do 

operators  this  time  have  made  a  number  of  what  it  was  supposed  to  do.     In  other  words, 

concessions.     Mr.     Baer,     president     of     the  it  declares   that   the   ownership   of   a   mining 

Reading  system  and   head  of  the  operators'  company  by  a  railway  does  not  carry  with  it 

organization,  while  asserting  that  in  this  as  in  ownership,  that  is  interest,  direct  or  indirect, 

other  controversies  neither  side  is  fully  satis-  in  the  coal  which  that  mining  company  pro- 

fied,  has  expressed  his  view  on  the  broad  situa-  duces.     This  decision  is  in   accord  not  only 

tion  in  these  words:  "This  award  of  the  Strike  with  the  legal  definition  of  the  word  "interest" 

Commission   has  been   the   most   satisfactory  but  also  with  the  action  of  the  Senate  which 

solution  of  the  labor  problem  on  a  large  scale  rejected  amendments  offered  to  make  specific 

that  the  world  has  ever  seen."  the  prohibition  of  carrying  a  commodity  pro- 

^^.,  , ^^^  ,„_  ^^.,  _^. duced  by  a  company  in  which  the  railway  was 

COAL  MINES  AND  COAL  ROADS  •    ,          ^\             /    1  il    ij            ^XTU   ^u      r- 

mterested  as  a  stockholder.     VVnether  Congress 

ALMOST  at  the  same  time  with  the   an-  has  a  constitutional    right    to   enact  such   a 

nouncement  of  this   agreement,  under  prohibition,  the  court  has  not  decided.     The 

which  one  contest  has  subsided,  has  come  a  de-  responsibility  for  dealing  with   the   situation, 

cision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has  settled  therefore,    now    rests    upon    Congress.      The 

another  dispute  concerning  the  production  of  remedy,  it  is  plain,  lies  not  in    law^suits,   but 

anthracite.     In  this  case  the  operators'  combi-  in  new   legislation, 
nation  has  won  a  substantial  legal  victory.   The 
mining  of  anthracite  has  been  carried  on  under 

conditions  of  practical  monopoly.     It  is  true  T  T7HEN     the    Russell     Sage    Foundation 

there  are  independent  operators;   but  they  are  VV    determines   to   spend   money   "for  im- 

dependent  upon   the  great  coal  railways  for  proving  the  condition  of  the  poor,"    its   first 

getting    their    coal    to    market.     Now    these  move  is  to  get  a  thorough  survey  of  all  the 

railways  control  companies  mining  immense  facts  of  their  condition. 

fields  of  anthracite.     In  one  case  the  railway  is  The  charity  organizations  —  and  in  many 

owned  by  a  holding  company  which  also  owns  cities    now    they    all    cooperate  —  no   longer 

the  affiliated  mining  company;    in  other  cases  devote  all  their  attention  to  the  collection  of 

the  railways  own  the  affiliated  mining  com-  sums  to  be  appHed,  hit  or  miss,  to    the   first 

panies  themselves.    Consequently,  the  railways  sore  spot  which  they  see  around  them. 
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They  —  and  likewise  the  medical  profession  — 
are  studying  the  whole  broad  field  of  human 
misery  in  search  of  comprehensive  forms  of 
relief.  The  logical  result  of  this  new  method 
is  that  they  find  the  causes  of  the  misery  and 
see  that  in  removing  the  causes  is  the  most 
efficient  and  cheapest  way  of  lessening  the 
misery.  To  measure  human  suffering  by 
dollars  and  cents  may  seem  brutal,  but,  if  that 
measurement  allows  it  to  be  lessened  so  much 
per  dollar,  it  is  certainly  excusable. 

We  are  beginning  to  get  at  the  facts  about 
the  money  spent  for  our  city  governments 
and  for  our  state  governments.  We  demand 
an  accounting  from  our  colleges  so  that  we  may 
tell,  from  an  actual  detailed  accounting  of  what 
we  get,  how  we  can  get  more.  We  are  even 
demanding  facts  upon  which  to  base  our 
national  laws  —  such  facts  as  would  be  col- 
lected by  a  permanent,  non-partisan  tariff 
commission.  The  foundations  for  intelligent 
dealing  with  our  national  resources  were  begun 
when  the  Conservation  Commission  made  an 
inventory  of  our  national  resources. 

And  such  facts  are  of  infinite  importance, 
of  more  importance  than  we  yet  realize.  Had 
there  been  a  general  knowledge  of  the  economic 
wastefulness  of  slavery  before  the  Civil  War, 
slavery  would  have  ceased  to  exist,  without 
a  struggle. 

II 

While  charitable,  philanthropic,  civic,  and 
educational  bodies  have  been  becoming 
more  efficient,  the  churches  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  content  to  hold  to  their 
traditional  ways.  This  fact  was  very  aptly 
illustrated  at  the  time  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey. 
Here  was  a  great  undertaking  to  ascertain 
the  facts  regarding  the  conditions  under  which 
people  of  many  nationalities  lived  and  worked 
—  facts  bearing  most  closely  upon  the  moral 
and  spiritual  life  of  the  people  of  Pittsburgh; 
yet,  with  a  few  noteworthy  exceptions,  the 
Protestant  churches  showed  such  detachment 
from  the  life  of  the  workers  of  the  city  as  to  be, 
in  the  mass,  of  httle  assistance.  For  some 
reason  the  churches  have  been  slow  in  adopt- 
ing the  principle  that  other  organizations 
have  discovered  to  be  the  root  of  efficiency. 
That  principle,  briefly  stated,  is  that  in  order 
to  change  conditions,  one  must  ascertain  what 
the  conditions  are. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake,  however,  to 
conclude   that   the  church   at  large  had   had 


little  to  do  with  the  recent  increase  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  agencies  for  human  progress. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  Pittsburgh  Survey, 
for  example,  received  little  aid  from  the 
strongest  denominations  of  the  city,  it  is 
also  true,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten, 
that  the  civic  awakening  in  Pittsburgh,  of 
which  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  was  so  pronounced 
a  contribution,  was  due,  in  no  small  measure, 
to  the  foresight  and  the  activities  of  a  church 
leader,  the  Rev.  George  Hodges,  formerly 
of  Pittsburgh,  now  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Signs  of  the  new  spirit  of  eagerness  to  face 
facts  on  the  part  of  the  churches  at  large,  more- 
over, are  not  wanting.  At  the  notable  gather- 
ing of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  last 
December,  in  Philadelphia,  not  only  were 
resolutions  passed  acknowledging  in  the 
frankest  fashion  the  need  of  studying  present 
social  and  industrial  conditions,  but  a  com- 
mission was  formed  on  the  church  and  social 
service,  which  is  designed  to  deal  with  those 
conditions   at   first   hand. 

THE  NEW  ERA  OF  ORGANIZATION 

THE  purpose  of  the  Higher  Education 
Association,  recently  incorporated  in 
New  York,  is  to  work  for  the  introduction  of 
modern  business  methods  in  the  management 
of  universities  and  colleges  throughout  the 
country.  Greater  efficiency  through  preven- 
tion of  waste  and  through  the  coordination  of 
methods  is  the  watchword  of  its  founder,  a 
New  York  lawyer  who  looks  in  particular  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  for  his  models. 
Among  the  first  things  he  wants  to  accomplish 
is  a  standardized,  uniform  system  of  book- 
keeping that  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
telling  the  public  just  how  the  money  is  spent, 
and  of  enabling  each  institution  to  profit  by 
the  economic  experiences  and  experiments  of 
all  the  others. 

Forty-five  private  hospitals  in  New  York 
City  are  considering  the  establishment  of  a 
central  purchasing  agency.  This  proposition 
has  been  advanced  by  Mr.  W.  V.  S.  Thorne, 
treasurer  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and 
formerly  head  of  the  Purchasing  Department  of 
the  Harriman  railroads.  If  his  ideas  are 
carried  out  and  Harriman  methods  applied  to 
the  purchasing  of  supplies,  the  hospitals  enter- 
ing the  combination  are  expected  to  save  about 
$150,000  a  year.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
result  looked  for.  The  tentative  plan  of 
cooperation    provides    for    a    committee     of 
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standards  whose  activity  would  make  for  a 
general  improvement  in  the  quality  of  supplies. 
And  the  final  outcome  should  be  a  raising  of 
the  efficiency  of  every  institution  concerned. 

To  what  degree  methods  work  out  in  prac- 
tice is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Purchasing 
Department  of  the  Harriman  roads  has  saved 
lo  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  supplies  —  and  the 
cost  of  those  supplies  for  the  whole  system 
totals  up  at  something  like  $50,000,000  a  year. 
In  another  direction  the  same  methods  have 
produced  a  reduction  of  54,000,000  miles 
in  the  movement  of  empty  cars  within  two 
years.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  if  all  the 
railroads  in  the  United  States  were  run  in  the 
same  manner,  the  total  reduction  in  the  useless 
moving  of  empty  cars  would  amount  to 
447,000,000  miles  annually. 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  has  long 
been  urging  for  New  York  City  a  central  pur- 
chasing department.  And  the  men  in  charge 
of  the  bureau  think  that  more  than  $30,000,000 
annually  can  be  saved.  That  sum  is  now 
said  to  be  wasted  each  year  through  the  lack 
of  system  and  through  graft  made  possible  by 
such  lack. 

While  New  York  remains  in  hopes  of  an 
improvement  along  these  lines,  President  Taft 
has  already  taken  the  first  steps  toward  its 
introduction  in  Federal  affairs.  By  executive 
order  he  has  created  a  Bureau  of  Awards, 
composed  of  three  assistant  secretaries,  and  a 
General  Supply  Committee,  made  up  of  one 
representative  from  each  department  and 
independent  bureau  in  Washington.  The 
committee  will  prepare  a  schedule  of  supplies 
before  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year.  All  supplies 
needed  in  common  by  two  or  more  depart- 
ments will  be  advertised  for,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Awards  will  act  on  the  bids.  A  uniform 
method  of  inspecting  and  testing  the  supplies 
will  also  be  provided. 

We  are  beginning  to  demand  that  our 
churches,  schools,  and  philanthropies,  and  our 
government  imitate  business  in  its  cooperation 
and  efficiency,  for  we  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  without  efficiency  we  cannot  expect  a 
high  standard  of  honor. 

GOOD  BUSINESS  METHOD  FOR  A  CITY 

ON  SUNDAY,  May  23d,  more  than  two 
hundred  ministers  in  the  City  of  New 
York  discussed  the  city  budget  and  the  moral 
obligation  of  the  citizens  to  see  that  it  was 
adapted  to  the  city's  needs.     Budget  Sunday  is 


one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  a  private  organization,  is 
trying  to  awaken  the  people  of  New  York  to 
scrutinize  the  $150,000,000  which  they  spend 
each  year. 

This     organization     has     investigated     the 


THE  EXPENSE  UNE  OF  A  NEW  YORK  CITY  BUREAU 
Its  appropriations  were  fixed  by  its  June  expenses 

expenditures  of  the  last  two  or  three  years.  It 
has  discovered  some  fraud,  more  mismanage- 
ment, and  unlimited  ignorance  and  confusion. 
For  example,  it  found  that  the  estimates  of  a 
certain  bureau's  expenditures  were  based  upon 
the  June  salary  list  and  it  found  that  the  June 
pay-roll  always  contained  an  extra  number 
of  employees.  These  extra  men  were  dropped 
later  and  the  extra  money  given  to  the  other 
employees.  These  investigations  and  the 
publication  of  the  facts  prevented  much  graft 
and  put  a  stop  to  some  already  in  practice. 
The  exposure  of  graft,  however,  is  not  the  object 
of  the  Municipal  Research  Bureau.  Its 
object  is  more  fundamental  —  to  stop  the 
inefficiency  which  produces  the  graft.  Its 
object  is,  first  of  all,  to  have  the  city  government 
prepare  a  plan  of  expenditure  commensurate 
with  its  income  and  apportioned  with  relation 
to  the  needs  of  the  community;  secondly,  so  to 
reorganize  the  methods  of  the  city  in  buying 
that  it  will  be  able  to  get  full  value  for  the 
money  spent;  and,  thirdly,  to  institute  a  system 
of  bookkeeping  by  which  the  public  can  be 
shown  that  it  gets  what  it  pays  for. 

Although  the  amount  of  New  York's  yearly 
expenses  —  some  $150,000,000  —  makes  the 
loss  from  inefficiency  and  dishonesty  seem  more 
serious  than  elsewhere,  in  all  probability  the 
proportion  is  as  great  in  many  other  cities. 
And  there,  too,  much  could  be  saved  by  insist- 
ing upon  an  itemized  plan  of  expenditure, 
prepared  in  advance  in  such  a  way  that  the 
public  can  grasp  it,  and  also  an  itemized  record 
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of  the  expenditure  so  that  the  public  can  see  and  imperative  reforms  in  New  York,   it  is 

whether  it  has  received  what  it  has  paid  for.  estimated  that  $86,000,000  will  be  needed. 

In  natural  connection  with   the  committee 

THE  PLANNING  OF  CITIES  „  ^             , .                                 ...         r  ,1      iv/r      •   •      1 

on  congestion  was  a  committee  of  the  Municipal 

DURING  the  first  two  weeks  of  May  an  Art  Society.  This  committee  provided  exhibits 
exhibition  was  held  in  the  armory  of  consisting  of  designs  for  parks,  public  build- 
the  Twenty-second  Regiment,  New  York,  ings,  playgrounds,  libraries,  schools,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  local  committee  on  sanitary  dwellings.  The  exhibition  marks 
congestion  of  population.  The  exhibition  a  recognition  of  the  close  connection  of  the 
was  designed  to  show  the  results  of  congestion  ugly,  the  unprofitable,  and  the  unhealthy, 
in  New  York  City,  its  relation  to  the  spread  of  It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  practical  work  in 
tuberculosis,  and,  in  general,  to  emphasize  the  municipal  planning  going  forward  in  American 
need  of  forethought  in  building  cities  for  health  cities,  notably  Boston  and  Los  Angeles. 
and  beauty.  The  scheme  was  preventive  and  Whether  the  specific  plans  of  this  exhibition 
constructive.  Many  of  the  exhibits  were  be  best  or  not,  it  marks  an  important  step  in 
models  and  photographs  of  European  cities,  our  attitude  toward  our  cities.  We  are  com- 
showing,  in  a  concise  form,  the  progress  of  the  ing  to  see  that  the  old  method  of  allowing  them 
world  in  sane  city-building.  In  general,  the  to  grow  up  as  chance  or  profit  directs  does  not 
scheme  presented  was  that  of  restricting  certain  produce  the  best  organizations  either  for  trade 
classes  of  buildings  to  certain  neighborhoods,  or  for  living;  and  we  are  beginning  to  plan  our 
Factories  were  to  have  their  own  quarter,  improvements  with  the  knowledge  of  conditions 
Land  is  of  higher  value  in  factory  districts  at  home  and  of  the  experience  of  cities  abroad 
than  in  residence  districts,  so  that  tenements  in  rectifying  similar  conditions, 
erected  in  factory  districts  have  to  be  over- 
crowded to  become  profitable.  It  was  thus 
shown,  from  the  example  of  Vienna,  that  to  ''  I  ^HE  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  Delaware 
build  tenements  in  the  neighborhood  of  A  &  Hudson  railroads,  which  are 
factories  is  not  only  unsanitary  and  tends  both  large  carriers  of  soft  coal,  recently 
to  tubercular  conditions,  but  is  also  com-  reported  that  they  are  carrying  half  again  as 
mercially  wasteful.  Still  another  suggestion  much  coal  as  they  were  at  this  time  last  year, 
was  that  of  restricting  high  buildings  to  certain  This  coal  is  carried  for  immediate  use  —  for 
neighborhoods  and  to  uses  which  do  not  require  it  does  not  pay  to  store  it  or  reship  it  —  and  its 
air  and  sunlight  so  much  as  others.  They  amount  forms  a  good  criterion  of  the  condition 
may  with  less  harm  be  used  for  offices  than  of  the  manufacturing  communities, 
for  tenements.  And  there  is  news  of  a  particular,  definite 
The  committee  believes,  for  example,  that  kind  of  increasing  business.  The  Standard 
Brooklyn  can  be  taken  in  hand  in  time  to  Oil  Company  says  its  business  has  returned 
prevent  the  congested  conditions  which  it  will  to  normal.  The  General  Electric  Company 
require  immense  sums  to  correct  in  New  York,  says  its  business  appears  to  be  approaching 
And  the  scheme  they  have  drawn  up  for  that  of  1906.  The  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
Brooklyn  may  serve  as  a  practical  illustration  ration,  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
of  the  whole  idea.  They  suggest  regulations  the  Pennsylvania,  Cambria,  and  Lackawanna 
restricting  the  factory  district  to  a  liberal  strip  Steel  Companies,  all  say  business  is  grow- 
along  the  river-front,  which  is  already  largely  ing  satisfactorily.  The  Westinghouse  Electric 
occupied  by  factories  and  will  naturally  remain  Company  has  more  men  at  work  than  at  any 
so  from  its  contact  with  the  water-front.     The  time  since  the  panic. 

office  and  store  regions  are  to  form  a  zone  A  Boston  newspaper  estimates  that  the  new 

behind   this,    followed   by   the   residence   and  capital  being  put  into  New  England  factories, 

tenement  zones,  and  the  heights  of  buildings  either  in  building  new  ones  or  adding  to  existing 

throughout  will  be  carefully  graded  and  pre-  ones,   totals  $54,000,000.     We  have  seen  no 

scribed.     The  cost  of  living  is  known  to  be  total  for  the  Southern  factories,  but  there  is 

higher  in  the  neighborhood  of  factories,  and,  to  daily  news  from  mills  all  over  the  cotton  dis- 

counterbalance    this,    the    worker    resorts    to  trict   of   new    spindles    working,  more  people 

overcrowding,  which  results  in  diseased  con-  put  to  work,    a    new   "picker    house"    here, 

ditions.     To  carry  out  some  of  the  most  obvious  more    employees'  dwellings  there,    a   $20,000 
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schoolhouse  for  workmen's  children  in  another 
place.  There  is  no  news  that  is  not  cheerful. 
American  leaders  of  finance  begin  to  talk 
glowingly  of  the  return  of  prosperity,  and 
perhaps  the  surest  proof  that  they  mean 
what  they  say  is  the  fact  of  the  announce- 
ment of  so  many  mergers  and  increases  of 
capital.  It  seems  to  be  a  repetition  of 
1896,  when  the  boom  for  the  creation  of  new 
corporations  out  of  old  ones  began.  The 
$51,000,000  dry  goods  combine,  the  reported 
formation  of  a  candy  **  trust,"  the  $30,000,000 
increase  in  the  big  beef  concern's  stock;  these 
were  only  a  few  headers.  But  one  of  the  most 
significant  happenings  of  all  was  the  decision 
of  the  Erie  Railway  Company,  which  had  been 
trying  to  float  new  refunding  bonds  for  months, 
not  to  put  out  any  bonds  at  all,  finding  that  its 
earnings  in  May  promised  income  enough  to 
pay  for  what  it  needed.  In  spite  of  the  tariff 
agitation,  the  business  of  the  country  seems  to 
be  prospering. 

A  BETTER   CONSULAR   SERVICE 

EVERYONE  familiar  with  our  consular 
service  in  the  past  will  rejoice  that  Mr. 
Taft's  administration  is  raking  it  over  and  put- 
ting it  into  system.  Hereafter,  it  is  announced, 
the  merit  system  will  have  absolute  rule. 
Twenty-seven  promotions  have  been  made 
among  efficient  consuls  and  twenty-three  new 
appointments  will  replace  a  great  part  of  the 
dead  wood.  The  consular  service  hitherto  — 
that  is  prior  to  Mr.  Root's  secretaryship  —  has 
been  one  of  the  most  haphazard  branches  of  the 
Government.  Perhaps  its  greatest  use  is  in 
furthering  American  commerce,  and  for  this  it 
requires  not  only  a  business  training  but  a  keen 
eye  for  new  openings  for  trade,  for  trade 
routes,  for  progress  in  foreign  industrial 
methods,  and  the  like.  It  is  proper,  too,  that 
the  American  people  should  be  represented  by 
men  of  dignity  and  ability. 

AN  INCIDENT  OF  AMERICAN  TRADE  ABROAD 

RECENTLY,  the  exporters  of  a  well- 
known  proprietary  article,  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States,  solicited  business 
in  Europe.  They  approached  an  agent  who 
appreciated  to  the  fullest  extent  the  com- 
mercial superiority  and  value  of  the  goods  and 
who  offered  to  send  his  salesmen  over  his 
entire  district  at  his  own  expense,  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  exporters  would  advertise. 
This  they  refused  to  do,  and  they  were,  more- 


over, unwilling  to  ship  a  small  consignment 
worth  $300.  In  the  meantime  the  English 
manufacturers  of  a  similar  article,  inferior  in 
style  and  pattern  but  selling  at  the  same  price, 
appointed  a  general  agent  in  the  same  field, 
placed  important  consignment  stocks  all  over 
the  district,  spent  large  sums  of  money  in 
advertising  in  every  city  in  the  agent's  territory, 
and  now,  within  twelve  months  from  the  time 
they  started,  are  doing  a  very  large  trade. 
The  agent  incurred  no  outlay,  but  with  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  manufacturers  has  estab- 
lished a  sound,  paying  business  on  a  solid  basis 
and  the  EngHshman  is  now  getting  the  benefit. 
The  American  article  has  been  driven  out  of 
the  market  and  is  not  to  be  seen.  The  Ameri- 
can firm  did  not  want  the  business  badly  enough 
to  pay  the  price  of  getting  it.  The  English 
firm  did.  The  American  wished  to  have  as  a 
European  agent  merely  a  wholesale  jobber, 
who  would  buy  his  goods  and  pay  cash  for  them. 
The  Englishman  was  willing  to  have  an  agent 
and  to  cooperate  with  him  in  creating  a  market. 
In  spite  of  their  refusal  to  practise  it  abroad, 
the  Englishman's  method  is  exactly  that  used 
by  American  firms  in  creating  and  holding  their 
home  markets.  When  we  feel  the  need  for 
foreign  markets  sufficiently,  the  adoption  of 
a  similar  plan  would  seem  to  open  large  oppor- 
tunities abroad. 

NEGRO   FIREMEN 

ALTHOUGH  the  Georgia  Railroad  is 
not  a  long  line  compared  with  the  great 
trunk  systems,  the  strike  of  its  white  firemen, 
which  lasted  two  weeks,  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  whole  country  and  necessitated  the 
intervention  of  Federal  officials.  The  reasons 
for  the  widespread  interest  in  this  strike  were 
twofold. 

In  the  first  place,  the  strike  afforded  an 
almost  startling  illustration  of  the  public 
character  of  our  railways.  By  the  stoppage 
of  trains  on  this  one  line,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  state  —  including  a  number  of  towns  — 
was  threatened  with  destitution.  In  ten  days, 
a  large  part  of  the  population  in  the  territory 
involved  were  lacking  many  of  the  ordinary 
comforts  and  in  some  cases  the  necessities  of 
life.  Although  wagons  and  automobiles  were 
brought  into  requisition,  the  closing  up  of  the 
railroad  imperilled  whole  communities.  An 
incident  of  this  sort  illustrates  dramatically 
how  impossible  it  is  to  treat  railroads  as 
private  enterprises.     They  are  as  truly  public 
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highways  as  are  navigable  rivers  or  as  were  in 
the  old  days  the  wagon  roads. 

In  the  second  place,  the  strike  raised  the 
question  of  the  industrial  status  of  the  Negro 
in  the  South.  It  has  been  repeatedly  remarked 
heretofore  that  nowhere  in  the  United  States 
is  the  Negro  workman  as  free  industrially  as  he 
is  in  the  South.  This  has  been  the  testimony 
of  whites  and  blacks,  of  Southerners  and 
of  Northerners.  Suddenly  out  of  this  industrial 
peace  came  the  strike  of  white  firemen  as  a 
protest  against  the  employment  of  Negro 
firemen.  It  seemed  to  many  at  a  distance  as 
if  this  were  an  attempt  to  Hmit  the  Negro's 
right  to  work.  If  the  issue  had  been  as  simple  as 
it  seemed,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  condemn 
the  strikers.  Any  artificial  suppression  of  the 
Negro's  attempt  to  make  himself  economically 
independent  would  be  as  inimical  to  the  econo- 
mic progress  of  the  South  as  it  would  be  to  the 
economic  progress  of  the  Negro.  Neither  the 
country  as  a  whole  nor  any  part  of  the  country 
will  ever  be  able  to  advance  by  the  degradation 
of  any  element  in  its  permanent  population.  The 
issue,  in  this  case,  however,was  more  involved. 

Ten  white  men  belonging  to  the  firemen's 
union  were  laid  off  and  ten  Negroes  were  put 
in  their  places  at  lower  wages.  The  firemen 
on  the  road  resented  this  attempt  of  the  railroad 
officials  to  save  money  by  what  was  virtually 
a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  wages.  On  the 
Georgia  Railroad,  as  on  other  railways  in 
the  South,  all  the  locomotive  engineers  are 
white;  at  the  same  time,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  firemen  are  black.  The  tendency  of  the 
system  of  employment  is  to  erect  a  barrier  of 
Negro  employees  over  which  the  white  men 
in  inferior  positions  find  it  difficult  to  pass.  In- 
asmuch as  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  have 
experience  as  a  firemen  before  he  can  be  a 
competent  engineer,  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  Negro  firemen,  such  as  this  order  of  the  rail- 
road officials  would  create,  would  make  it  still 
more  difficult  for  a  white  man  to  reach  the 
position  of  engineer  by  regular  and  natural 
promotion.  Public  sentiment,  moreover,  was 
touched  on  a  sore  spot.  It  has  long  been 
known  in  the  South  that,  for  lack  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  white  firemen,  engineers  not  infre- 
quently drive  locomotives  over  routes  on  which 
they  have  never  "fired"  and  with  which,  con- 
sequently, they  are  unfamiliar.  This  fact,  it  is 
believed,  has  decreased  the  safety  of  travel  on 
Southern  railways,  and  accounts  for  many 
an   accident.     There   are   only   two   ways   of 


avoiding  this  condition.  One  way  is  to  employ 
enough  white  firemen  to  supply  the  demand 
for  engineers;  the  other  way  is  to  allow  Negro 
firemen  to  rise  to  the  engineer's  post.  If  the 
managers  of  the  railroads  are  not  willing  or 
able  to  entrust  the  engineer's  responsibilities 
to  Negroes,  there  is  reason  in  the  demand  that 
the  white  men  in  the  employ  of  their  companies 
be  allowed  to- gain  the  experience  essential  to 
competent   engineers. 

The  strike  was  practically  brought  to  a  close 
by  a  restoration  of  the  conditions  which  existed 
before  the  strike  began.  The  issue  which  it 
raised  will,  however,  be  decided  only  when  some 
way  is  found  of  regulating  employment  in  the 
engine  cabs  so  that  travel  is  made  safe, 
without  preventing  the  Negro  employee  from 
rising  to  the  industrial  position  for  which  he 
has  proved  capacity. 

A  FORCE  THAT  KEEPS  THE  PEACE 

THE  State  of  Pennsylvania  maintains  a 
mounted  police  force  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  men  and  eight  officers,  stationed  in  the 
least  orderly  parts  of  the  state,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  maintain  order  in  the  rural  districts  and, 
in  case  of  emergency,  to  assist  the  municipal 
authorities  in  the  cities.  In  1908,  this  force 
made  5,028  arrests  and  secured  3,869  convic- 
tions for  crimes  ranging  from  murder  to  tres- 
pass. The  police  captured  fifteen  murderers 
who  were  convicted  and  two  kidnappers  who 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  assistance  of  the 
force  was  asked  in  quelling  several  riots,  includ- 
ing the  prolonged  difficulties  which  arose  out 
of  the  street-car  strike  at  Chester. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  annual 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Game  Com- 
missioners for  1908  gives  an  example  of  the 
usefulness  of  this  constabulary: 

''The  greatest  assistance  I  had  in  enforcing  the 
law  has  come  from  the  State  Constabulary.  Every 
request  from  this  office  for  help  has  been  promptly 
honored.  In  my  report  of  last  year  I  cited  the 
fact  that  during  the  year  1906  fourteen  of  our  men 
were  shot  at,  seven  shot,  and  four  killed  by  for- 
eigners, with  not  one  of  the  perpetrators  punished. 
I  do  not  know  at  this  time  of  the  wounding  of  one 
of  our  officers  during  the  past  year.  This  changed 
condition,  in  my  opinion,  is  due  to  the  creation  of 
our  State  Constabulary,  and  to  the  unhesitating, 
determined,  and  persistent  pursuits  of  wrong-doers 
of  all  classes  by  members  of  that  force." 

The  Canadian  Northwest  Mounted  Police 
has  proved  that  such  a  force  is  of  inestimable 
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value  in  a  frontier  community.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Police  has  shown  that  it  is  equally 
valuable  in  an  established  community  in  vi^hich 
there  are  alien  races  and  a  tendency  toward 
lawlessness.  There  are  many  other  parts  of 
the  United  States  in  which  these  conditions 
exist,  where  a  well-trained,  mounted  constab- 
ulary would  be  of  inestimable  service. 

WHO  PAYS  THE  NEGROES'  SCHOOL  BILL 

THE  following  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Coon,  superintendent  of  the  pubhc 
schools  of  Wilson,  N.  C,  sheds  some  light 
upon  a  question  which  has  often  been  raised 
to  retard  the  progress  of  education  in  com- 
munities in  which  there  were  many  Negroes: 

'Tt  is  generally  assumed  in  every  discussion  of 
the  cost  of  the  Negro  public  schools  of  the  South 
that  the  white  race  bears  nearly  all  the  cost;  that 
Negroes  are  truly  the  white  man's  burden  when  it 
comes  to  paying  the  bills  for  public  education. 
It  may  be  well  to  look  the  question  straight  in  the 
face.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Negro  public  schools 
are  a  great  burden  on  the  white  tax-payer,  and,  if 
so,  how  great  is  that  burden? 

'Tn  1900,  the  states  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and 
Tennessee  contained  81.4  per  cent,  of  all  the 
Negroes  then  living  in  the  United  States.  Of  the 
total  population  of  these  states,  40.1  per  cent, 
was  Negro.  These  eleven  states  are  now  spending 
$32,068,851  for  public  schools,  white  and  black. 
Of  this  total  expenditure  for  all  school  purposes, 
the  sum  of  $23,856,914,  or  74.4  per  cent,  of  the 
total  is  devoted  to  teaching;  $20,038,209  being 
paid  white  teachers,  and  $3,818,705  being  paid 
Negro  teachers.  In  other  words,  the  white  teachers 
who  serve  60  per  cent,  of  the  population  receive 
62.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  school  expenditure,  while 
the  Negro  teachers  who  serve  40  per  cent,  of  the 
population  receive  12  per  cent,  of  the  school  money 
expended. 

''Of  course,  teaching  is  not  the  only  expense  of 
public  education,  but  it  is  the  largest  expense. 

"The  expenditure  for  Negro  schools  above 
teaching  is  not  reported  in  all  these  states.  But 
in  certain  states  this  additional  expense  is  reported. 
In  South  Carolina,  it  is  1.3  per  cent.;  in  Florida, 
5.3  per  cent.;  in  Alabama,  1.5  per  cent.;  in 
Mississippi,  4.2  per  cent.;  in  Texas,  2.2  per  cent." 

So  much  for  the  actual  cost  of  the  Negro 
schools. 

An  analysis  of  the  sources  of  the  educational 
fund  will  show  who  pays  the  bills. 

"For  example,  Virginia  is  now  raising  about 
$3^473,048  for  public  education.     The  total  prop- 


erty of  Virginia  is  $702,503,778,  in  assessed  value, 
which  is  listed  as  follows:  by  whites,  $521,612,627, 
or  74.3  per  cent.;  by  Negroes  $25,628,326,  or  3.6 
per  cent.;  by  railroads  and  other  corporations, 
neither  white  nor  black,  $155,262,815,  or  22.1 
per  cent.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  eminently  fair, 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  would  divide  the 
school  funds  in  proportion  to  the  taxes  paid  by  each 
race,  to  say  that  the  school,  poll,  and  property  taxes 
paid  by  Negroes  should  go  to  the  support  of  Negro 
schools,  as  well  as  their  proportional  part,  accord- 
ing to  population,  of  the  school  taxes  levied  on 
corporation  property  which  is  not  listed  as  white  or 
black,  and  as  well  as  the  Negroes'  part  of  the  per- 
manent school  fund,  not  raised  by  taxation  of  any 
kind.  If  we  make  such  a  division  of  the  Virginia 
funds  raised  for  schools,  we  shall  find  that  the 
Negroes  would  receive  nearly  $507,305,  while  their 
schools  are  actually  receiving  something  like 
$489,228,  indicating  that  the  Negro  schools  of 
Virginia  are  hardly  a  burden  on  the  white  tax-payer 
of  that  state.  A  similar  analysis  shows  that  a 
similar  condition  exists  in  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina. 

"I  am  confident  that,  by  any  fair  race  division 
of  the  present  school  funds  of  the  three  states 
mentioned  above,  the  Negro  would  likely  fare, 
upon  the  whole,  as  well  as  he  does  now,  in  the 
absence  of  such  division.  And  I  am  also  confident 
that  the  real  facts  and  figures  will  abundantly 
justify  the  assertion  that  the  present  Negro  public 
school  of  the  South  is  no  burden  on  the  Southern 
tax-payers,  whose  property  is  listed  on  the  tax  books 
as  white." 

But,  after  all,  it  is  of  little  consequence 
whether  the  Negroes  pay  their  school  bills  or 
not.  At  present,  as  a  class,  they  are  economic- 
ally the  least  efficient  unit  in  our  population. 
Anything  that  can  be  done  to  raise  their  effi- 
ciency will  not  only  benefit  the  Negroes  but  the 
communities  in  which  they  five  as  well. 
Money  spent  in  schools  that  actually  accom- 
plish this  improvement  is  a  wise  investment, 
whether  it  be  spent  upon  the  Negroes  in  New 
York  or  in  Alabama  —  or,  for  that  matter, 
upon  schools  for  any  other  industrial  laggards 
that  we  have  with  us. 

THE  PASSING  OF  TWO  GREAT   WRITERS 

SINCE  the  death  of  Ruskin  in  1900, 
George  Meredith  and  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne  were  the  only  living  English  writers 
whose  works  had  become  unquestioned  and 
established  classics.  They  were  the  two  great 
survivals  from  the  nineteenth  century.  Within 
six  weeks  of  each  other  both  have  died,  and 
both  suddenly. 

Meredith  was  born  in  1828,  educated  in  Ger- 
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many  and  France,  and  trained  for  the  law.     He  were  never  familiarly  known    as   were  their 

took  to  writing   poems  and  became  a  jour-  great  contemporaries.     Meredith  is  described 

nalist   in   London.      The   first   of   his   novels  as  the  most  brilliant  talker  of  his  time,  Swin- 

to  be  generally  accepted  was  "The  Ordeal  of  burne  was  without  doubt  the  most  eloquent. 

Richard    Feverel,"  which  appeared  in   1859,  Yet  few  people,   among    the    thousands  who 

the  year  of  Dickens's  ''Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  would   recognize   a   picture   of   Tennyson   or 

Thackeray's  "Virginians,"  and  George  Eliot's  Thackeray,  had  the  slightest  conception  of  the 

"Adam    Bede."     During    more    than    half   a  personal    appearance    of   either    Meredith    or 

century  his  books  came  leisurely  before   the  Swinburne.     Neither  Meredith  nor  Swinburne 

public,  the  last  one,  a  volume  of  poems,  appear-  ever  achieved  popularity  in   the  wide  sense, 

ing  in  1901.     Of  all  his  novels,  perhaps  those  Their  great  influence  was  indirect  and  through 

which  won  the  deepest  and  widest  regard  were  other  writers.     Meredith   influenced  novelists 

"The  Egoist"  and  "Diana  of  the  Crossways."  and    Swinburne    poets    to    an    unprecedented 

Swinburne,  born  in  1837,  published  his  first  degree.     They   were   men   of   intellect   rather 

book,  " The  Queen  Mother,"  and  "  Rosamund"  than  humanity;  as  a  result,  they  have  both  been 

—  two  plays  in  verse  —  in  1861.     "Atalanta  much  talked  about  and  little  read. 

''l^^^^-'^ZC   ^  u^r^    ,'f  ^'''^'   ^P^'^^f '^   '"  OUR  FORGOTTEN  ISLAND 

1866,  and  the  whole  world  recognized  at  once 

the  presence  of  a  great  and  original  force.     The  ^  I  ^HE  recent  visiting  delegations  from  Porto 

publication  of  his  first  volume  of  lyrics,  "  Poems  A      Rico  have  called  public  attention  to  what 

and  Ballads,"  in  1866,  was  one  of  the  greatest  has  been  well  termed  "our  forgotten  island." 

literary  sensations  of  the  nineteenth  century  The  immediate  occasion  for  these  delegations 

in  England.     The  book  was  full  of  the  frankest  was  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Delegates  refused 

pictures  of  pagan  life  and  of  much  that  was  to  make  any  appropriations  to  carry  on  the 

drawn   from  a  degenerate  school  of  French  government,    unless    the    Executive    Council, 

poetry.    But  the  quality  of  the  verse  was  new,  which  combines  the  functions  of  a  Senate  and 

enchanting,    and    fiery    with    genius.     Fame  a  Cabinet,  would  consent  to  measures  which  it 

followed  in  the  wake  of  a  passing  notoriety,  disapproved.     The  result  is  that  most  of  the 

a  fame  which  abated  somewhat  as  the  years  work  of  the  government,  including  the  schools, 

passed    and    volume    after    volume    of    more  the  road  building,  and  the  sanitary  measures 

temperate  verse  and  prose  revealed  the  poet's  would  have  come  to  a  stop  on  July  ist,  and 

calmer  thought.     Those  books  were  devoted  other  necessary    work,    such    as    the    courts 

to  the  rights  of  man,  to  the  cause  of  Mazzini  and    the   police,    could   be   carried    on    only 

in  Italy  and  of  Victor  Hugo  in  France,  to  liberty,  in  case  the  Executive  could  temporarily  borrow 

and  to  the  sea.     Swinburne  also  produced  an  money    for    that   purpose   on    their   personal 

immense  body  of  indiscriminating  but  intensely  credit.     The     Executive,     therefore,     sent    a 

appreciative  criticism.  representative  delegation  to  lay  these  conditions 

Meredith  and  Swinburne  were  friends  of  a  before  the  President  and  Congress,  for  their 

lifetime.     In   the  days  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  action,  and  their  delegation  was  followed  by 

Brotherhood  they  lived  together,  with  Rossetti;  one  of  Porto  Rican  politicians  to  urge  a  change 

but  of  late  years  they  had  lived  withdrawn  lives,  in  the  Organic  Act  so  as  to  deprive  the  Execu- 

given  over  to  study  —  Swinburne   at  Putney,  tive    Council    of    its    present    powers.     The 

on  the  outskirts  of  London;  Meredith  at  Box  Congress  had  provided  in  the  case  of  Hawaii 

Hill,  in  Surrey.  and  the  Phihppines  that  the  appropriations  of 

As  these  two  great  men  have  lived  apart  from  the  previous  year  should  hold  good  in  case  the 

the  world,  producing  little  in  their  old  age,  their  Legislature  any  year  failed  to  pass  the   neces- 

work  has  come  out  in  perspective  and  their  size  sary    appropriations.     The    President    in    a 

and  quality  have  become  clear.     The  world  special  message  recommended  to  the  Congress 

generally  has   agreed   to   place   them   among  to  make  a  similar  provision  for  Porto  Rico, 

nineteenth  century  writers  of  the  first  rank.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  on  a  government 

with  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  Thackeray,  Browning;  if  a  House  of  Representatives  is  to  be  permitted 

and  yet,  in  both  cases,  with  a  certain  indefin-  to  stop  the  government  from  continuing  its 

able  hesitation.     Although  they  had  lived  well  necessary    functions    whenever    the     Senate 

into  the  new  century,  and  although  their  per-  refuses  to  accede  to  legislation  which  the  lower 

sonalities  were  brilliant  and  picturesque,  they  House  prefers.     But  the  settlement    of    this 
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immediate  difficulty  leaves  some  very  serious  from  Federal  taxes.     It  should  also  be  added 

questions  to  be  determined.  that    the   representation,    sensationally   made 

The    Porto    Ricans    are    divided    into    two  in  certain  quarters,  of  a  wider  spread  dissatis- 

political  parties  —  the  Repuhlicanos   and   the  faction  with  the  Federal  Government  and  its 

Unistas.     The  Repuhlicanos  wish  to  see  Porto  representatives  is  wholly  unwarranted.     There 

Rico  organized  as  a  Territory  of  the  United  is  no  such  dissatisfaction.     There  is,  on  the 

States  and  eventually  become  a  state.     The  contrary,  a  universal  recognition  that  industri- 

Unistas  wish  it  to  remain  under  a  Governor  ally  and  economically  the  conditions  in   the 

General  appointed  by  the  President,  but  to  be  island  are  better  than  they  have  ever  been  under 

otherwise   independent,   in   a  relation   to   the  Spanish  rule,  and  this  despite  some  serious  loss 

United  States  akin  to  the  relation  of  Canada  to  of  profits  in  one  of  the  island's  chief  sources  of 

Great  Britain.     There  seems  to  be  no  party  profit  —  the    coffee    trade,    occasioned    more 

in  favor  of  absolute  independence.     Neither  by  foreign  tariffs  than  by  any  possible  action 

the  Republican  nor  the  Democratic  party  in  on  the  part  of  the  American   Government, 
the  United  States  has  committed  itself,  as  a 
party,  to  either  policy. 

At  present,   all  the  Federal  taxes  collected 

in  the  island  are  turned  over  to  the  Insular  'p-'^RLY    in    May,    Mr.    WiUiam    Travers 

Government  to  be  expended  there,  and  it  is  to  -t/     Jerome,  who  for  nearly  eight  years  has 

this  fact  that  such  great  progress  has  been  made  been  District-Attorney  for  the  County  of  New 

in  schools,  roads,  and  sanitation.   But  if  Porto  York,    appeared   before    an    audience   of   the 

Rico  were  to  become  a  Territory  or  a  State  of  People's  Institute  in  New  York  City  and  asked 

the   United   States,    this   paying   over   of   the  that  he  be  allowed  an  opportunity  to  give  an 

Federal   taxes   would   no   longer   be   possible  accounting  of  his  deeds  as  a  public  servant, 

under   the  United   States  Constitution.     And  As  a  participant  in  municipal  and  county 

very  eminent  constitutional  lawyers  are  of  the  campaigns,  Mr.  Jerome  has  been  a  picturesque 

opinion  that,  if  the  Porto  Ricans  were  made  by  figure.     He  was  one  of  the  chief  instruments 

Act  of  Congress  American  citizens,  that  fact  in  bringing  into  office  the  reform  administration 

would  make  Porto  Rico  an  American  Territory,  of  Mr.  Low.     Four  years  ago  he  was  named 

and  the  continuance  of  such  allotment  of  the  for  re-election  by  independent  nominators,  and, 

Federal  taxes  would  become  impossible.  although  he  failed  to  secure  a  place  on  any 

Mr.  Olmstead  has  introduced  into  Congress  party   ticket,   and   was   violently   opposed   by 

a  measure,  which  is  understood  to  have  the  both  Tammany  Hall  and  the  Hearst  organiza- 

approval  of  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  enabl-  tion,  he  won  handsomely.     Since  his  re-election 

ing  any  Porto  Rican  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  he  has  been  the  target  of  serious  charges  and 

United  States  by  taking  out  the  equivalent  of  of  bitter  abuse.     Newspapers  that  were  once 

a  naturalization  paper.     This  would  avoid  the  his  warm  supporters  have  become  coldly  indif- 

constitutional  question.  ferent    and    even    hostile.     "Social    workers" 

To  those  who  believe  that  political  policies  who  once    labored    zealously    on    his    behalf 

are  to  be  determined  by  their  practical  effect,  have  lost   their  enthusiasm  for  him.     Thou- 

it  will  be  quite  apparent  that  the  House  of  sands  of  people  of  small  means  who  had  looked 

Delegates  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  with  greater  on  him  as  a  crusader  against  fraud  in  high 

powers  while  it  shows  so  little    self-restraint  places  have  lost  confidence  in  his  leadership, 

in  using  the  too-great  powers  which  it  already  In    particular,    charges    have    been    brought 

possesses.  against  him  of  failure  to  proceed  against  officials 

It  ought  to  be  added  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  insurance  companies,  traction  companies,  and 

of  any  general  discontent  in  the  island.     No  ice  companies  who  were  accused  of  violating  the 

boards  of  trade    or    industrial    organizations  law.      These   charges  had  been  investigated, 

have  been  directly  represented  in  the  visiting  the  evidence  presented  to  the  Governor,  and 

delegations;   these  have  been  composed  wholly  Mr.  Jerome  had  been  completely  exonerated, 

of    professional    politicians  whose  objections,  Nevertheless,  public  opinion  had  been  unsatis- 

when  analyzed,  appear  to  be  that  they  do  not  fied.     The  feeling  remained  that  Mr.  Jerome 

possess  enough  of  the  offices,  nor  have  a  suf-  had  not  done  all  that  he  had  given  the  people 

ficiently  free  hand  in  spending  the  income  of  reasonable  ground  for  believing  he  could  and 

the  island,  nearly  two-thirds  of  which  is  derived  would    do.     Mr.    Jerome's    offer    to    answer 
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questions  and  to  render  an  account  of  his 
stewardship  was,   therefore,  eagerly  accepted. 

On  the  evening  of  the  last  Wednesday  in 
May,  seventeen  hundred  people  of  all  sorts 
gathered  in  Cooper  Union  to  hear  what  he  had 
to  say.  By  their  greeting  of  him  they  indicated 
their  approval  of  his  manly  offer.  They 
listened  attentively  to  him  as  he  answered 
frankly  and  clearly  the  most  important  of  the 
written   questions   that   had   been   submitted. 

The  effect  of  the  meeting  was  that  of  complete 
and  specific  refutation  of  the  accusations 
against  Mr.  Jerome.  There  was  not  a  single 
complaint  for  which  he  did  not  have  a  specific 
and  unanswerable  reply.  Those  auditors  who 
objected  to  Mr.  Jerome's  views  on  social  or 
political  issues  naturally  received  no  satisfac- 
tion; they  were  not  entitled  to  any.  But  those 
who  believed  that  Mr.  Jerome  had  been 
derelict  in  his  duty  failed  to  substantiate  their 
assertions  in  a  single  case.  Mr.  Jerome's 
office  has  cared  for  some  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  criminal  cases  in  six 
years;  has  secured  a  promptness  and  a  cer- 
tainty in  criminal  prosecution  that  have 
evoked  admiring  comment  from  the  legal  point 
of  view;  and  it  has  been  accessible  day  and 
night  to  the  poor  man  with  a  grievance. 

More  important,  however,  than  any  effect 
on  Mr.  Jerome's  pubhc  career  is  the  influence 
this  meeting  at  Cooper  Union  will  have  as  a 
precedent.  Altogether  apart  from  the  question 
of  whether  Mr.  Jerome  satisfied  his  critics  is 
his  achievement  in  setting  an  example  to  other 
public  officials.  By  coming  before  the  people 
in  the  most  direct  way  he  could,  by  allowing 
them  to  examine  him,  and  by  giving  in  clear  and 
simple  language  an  account  of  his  acts  in  public 
office,  Mr.  Jerome  has  shown  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  the  people  who  elected  him  which 
the  people  will  hereafter  be  more  ready  to 
demand  in  every  other  public  servant.  In  this 
important  respect,  w^here  many  a  statute  might 
fail,  Mr.  Jerome  has  succeeded. 


I 


TO  OVERCOME  THE  LAW'S  DELAY 

N  OPENING  the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition,  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  said  that 
the  greatest  service  to  the  nation  would  be 
the  substitution  of  law  enforcement  for  law 
making.  We  have  had  the  law-making  mania. 
It  has  been  a  time  of  popular  unrest,  and 
the  pressure  upon  the  legislatures  has  pro- 
duced a  great  crop  of  laws  of  an  experimental 
character  all  over  the  country.     This,  added 


to  the  cumbersome  legal  machinery  which 
makes  it  possible  to  take  four  or  five  years 
finally  to  settle  a  case,  has  made  "the  law's 
delay"  and  its  non-enforcement  a  serious 
burden  upon  the  people. 

It  is  a  cheerful  sign,  therefore,  that  Justices 
Hendrick  and  Foote  are  agitating  a  conference 
of  the  New  York  Supreme  Bench  to  find 
measures  to  quicken  and  simplify  the  legal 
procedure  in  New  York. 

A  STRUGGLE  FOR  EMPIRE 

THE  August  number  of  The  World's 
Work  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  a 
description  of  the  marvelous  Pacific  Coast, 
which  is  being  ocularly  explained  to  thousands 
by  the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  at 
Seattle.  There  is  one  subject  which  over- 
masters every  other  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Whether  men  talk  lumber,  irrigation,  manu- 
factures, cattle,  or  politics,  sooner  or  later 
they  come  to  the  railroads  —  for  the  railroads 
have  made  the  West,  and  are  making  the  West 
—  and  the  life  of  whole  sections  hangs  on 
the  railroad  struggles  for  mastery.  This 
story  will  be  told  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Keys.  There 
will  be  also  an  appraisal  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
States,  and  Pacific  Canada,  and  stories  of  men 
and  events  that  will  bring  this  great  rising 
empire  strongly  before  people's  minds. 

NINE  HUNDRED  MILES  IN  THE  AIR 

ON  MAY  30th  and  31st,  the  Zeppelin  air- 
ship made  a  journey  of  between  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  and  nine  hundred  miles  in 
thirty-eight  hours.  It  sailed  from  Friedrichs- 
hafen,  in  Southern  Germany,  to  Bitterfeld,  in 
Northern  Germany,  and  back  again  as  far  as 
Goppingen.  The  fuel  then  began  to  give 
out  and,  in  landing,  the  ship  struck  a  tree  and 
was  temporarily  disabled.  But  after  some 
repairs  were  made  and  a  fresh  supply  of 
benzine  was  secured,  it  rose  again  and  proceeded 
on  its  way  back  to  Friedrichshafen.  This 
new  demonstration  of  its  ability  confirms  the 
belief  in  its  usefulness  for  reconnoitring  or 
perhaps  for  more  serious  work  in  war. 

The  airship  proved  this  just  as  conclusively 
as  if  it  had  sailed  from  the  north  shore  of 
Germany  over  London  and  Liverpool  and  back 
again  —  and  such  a  flight  would  have  created 
an  intense  state  of  excitement  in  the  minds  of 
the  English  public.  Yet  the  aged  air  navigator 
says  that  this  science  is  hardly  well  started  in 
its  infancy. 


THE    LITTLE    MAN    AND    THE    HIGH- 
PRICED    BOND 

A  MAN  who   lives   in   New  Hampshire,  a  comparatively  wealthy  man.     In  New  York, 

not  in  the  country  but  in  a  thriving  the  savings-bank  is  held  up  before  his  eyes 

town  of  ten  thousand  people,  wrote  to  as  the  one  proper  means  of  saving  money, 

this  magazine  in  April  asking  about  a  sum  He  gets  to  call  such  amateur  processes  as  the 

of  $800  that  he  had  in  various  savings-banks  buying  of  mining  stocks  through  newspaper 

and  other  banks  that  pay  interest  to  depositors,  advertising  "investment,"  and  regards   it   as 

In  closing  his  letter,  he  said:  the   one   outlet   for   his    slow-growing    funds. 

'*  I  am  trying  to  save  up  enough  money  so  that  I  In  a  great  many  cases,   he  learns  the   truth 

may  be  able  to  buy  a  good  stock  or  bond,  but  it  only  when  he  loses  his  money,  and  goes  to  a 

is  hard  for  a  man  who  has  so  little  to  get  anything  friend  to  get  things  straightened  out. 

except  mining  stocks."  It  is  true  that  this  is  gradually  changing. 

This   remark   is   typical   of   a  great   many  But  only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  it 

letters  that  come  in,  and  is  really  typical  of  as  yet,  and  the  people  who  lead  it  are  not 

the  most  flagrant  error  in  the  financial  make-up  particularly    encouraged    by    the    attitude    of 

of  this  country.     The  small  capitalist  in  the  Wall    Street   at   large.     During   the   crisis   of 

United  States  has  been  carefully  educated  to  the  panic  of  last  year  and  the  year  before, 

the  conviction  that  stocks  and  bonds  are  the  much   was    heard    of    the    ''small    investor." 

property    of    the    rich.     He    does    not    study  He  was  lauded  as  the  savior  of  the  situation, 

the  matter  very  deeply;  but  he  simply  takes  Every    day,    big    special    stories    ran    in    the 

the  traditions  of  the  financial  world  to  heart,  financial  papers,  telling  how  so  many  shares 

and  comes   to  regard   the   savings-bank,    the  of  United  States  Steel,  or  Union  Pacific,  had 

mining  stock,  and  the  small  industrial  as  his  been   taken  in   ''odd  lots"   for  little  buyers, 

only  resource  when  he  wants  to  put  away  money.  The  biggest  bankers  in  the  country,  in  those 

The  "banker"  is  the  key  to  the  problem,  days,  thought  quite  a  bit  of  the  small  investor. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  the  big  banker  does  Then  came  market  prosperity.     From  less 

not  want  40,000  clients  who  will  buy  $1,000  than  $1,000,000  a  day,   the  volume  of  bond 

a  year  apiece  of  stocks  or  bonds.     He  wants  business  on  the  Exchange  at  once  leaped  up  to 

instead    400    chents    who    will    buy    $10,000  $3,000,000,  and,  once  or  twice,  it  has  passed 

apiece;  and  he  is  incHned  to  turn  up  his  nose  $10,000,000.     And    Wall    Street    changed    its 

at  the  "small    cHent."      It    would   be    mere  mind   again.     The   investment  bankers   have 

guesswork   to  estimate  how  many  letters  go  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  little  buyer 

out  from  the  big  houses  of  Wall  Street  every  for  the  past  few  months.     They  have  been 

week  in  reply  to  letters  that  come  in,  asking  too  busy  trying  to  fill  orders  from    savings- 

about  small  purchases,  and  declining  to  make  banks,   insurance  companies,   trustees  of  big 

those  purchases.     Advertising  that  produces  a  estates,  and  wealthy  clients  of  all  sorts.    The 

lot  of  correspondence  from  "the  little  fellows"  little    fellow   who   wants    a   $1,000   bond,    or 

is    not    wanted    in    many    banking    houses.  $300    worth    of    Pennsylvania  stock    has    his 

Enterprising    clerks    who    start    big    schemes  wants    attended  to  by  a  youthful  clerk;    and 

to  get  small  investors  interested  soon  come  he  gets  no  more  nice  letters  from  big  men, 

to  the  end  of  their  rope.  thanking  him  for  his  patronage. 

The   truth   about   this   matter   is   that   the  Yet  the  habit  of  buying  bonds  and  stocks 

education  of  Americans  in  matters  of  finance  is  spreading   among   the  people,   in   spite  of 

is    badly    neglected.      While     the     German,  the  fact  that  there  are  still  thousands  like  our 

French,  or  English  boy  learns  in  school,  as  New  Hampshire   correspondent  who   do  not 

it  were,  that  investment  is  a  necessary  science,  know  that  stocks  and  bonds  can  be  bought 

and  even  gets  a  smattering  of  it  in  his  courses,  with  $800.     Perhaps  it  will  be  interesting  to 

the  American  never  learns  it  until  he  becomes  publish  a  part  of  the  letter  sent  in  reply  to 
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his   communication,    for   it   may   help   others 
to  an  understanding  of  the  situation: 

"Your  idea  that  one  cannot  become  a  stock- 
holder or  bondholder  of  great  properties  with 
$800  is  very  far  from  being  right.  We  think 
that  it  is  not  well  for  a  small  capitalist  to  invest 
the  whole  of  his  surplus  and,  therefore,  please 
regard  the  facts  we  give  you  merely  as  an  illus- 
tration, rather  than  as  advice. 

"The  fact  is  that  your  $800  could  make  you, 
not  merely  a  stockholder  of  one  railroad  but  a 
stockholder  of  six  of  the  strong  railroads  of  the 
country  if  you  wanted  to  become  that.  Here  is 
the  cost  of  buying  one  share  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing stocks: 


Atchison  preferred 
Canadian  Pacific    . 

.  103 
.  176 

Great  Northern 

•  145 

Union  Pacific 

.         .         .  187 

Pennsylvania 
Southern  Pacific 

.  68 
.  121 

Total 


800 


"You  could  get  more  stocks  if  you  liked,  but 
these  are  standard  dividend-payers. 

"In  bonds,  your  choice  is  not  so  wide.  Off- 
hand, we  think  of  three  or  four  bonds  that  can  be 
bought  with  sums  of  $800.  The  issues  listed 
aje  all  good  bonds  on  good  property. 

Pennsylvania  $500  convertible  bond,  costs  .$475 
Colorado    &  Southern  $100  refunding  bond, 

costs  .......  100 

New  Haven  $100  debenture,  costs  .  .  135 
Northern   Pacific   $1,000   3   per   cent,   bond, 

costs  .  750 

Chicago  &  Alton  $1,000  3   per  cent,  bond, 

costs 760 

"You  could,  therefore,  become  a  bondholder 
in  at  least  three  standard  railroads  for  your  sum 
of  $800  if  you  thought  it  advisable." 

The  more  intelHgent  bankers  of  the  finan- 
cial world  recognize  the  truth  of  these  remarks. 
A  bond  dealer  in  Wall  Street,  who  used  to 


laugh  at  the  small  investor,  and  regard  it  as 
rather  a  joke  when  one  of  them  came  into  his 
office  to  see  whether  he  would  help  invest  a 
little  fund,  went  to  Europe  in  the  summer  of 
1906,  with  his  eyes  open.  He  came  back 
with  an  idea  that  he  did  not  know  the  banking 
business.  At  a  lunch  with  a  banker  in  Paris, 
he  was  told  something  about  the  way  the 
Frenchman  buys.  He  did  not  regard  his  host 
as  nearly  so  important  a  banker  as  himself; 
yet  he  learned  that  he  had  twenty-eight  clients 
to  one  in  the  American  house.  He  also 
learned  that  the  French  banker  was  never 
"hung  up"  with  any  bonds  he  bought,  for 
he  had  a  list  as  wide  as  the  country,  and 
there  were  thousands  who  would  buy  a  few 
bonds  on  his  advice. 

He  came  home  a  radical  reformer  of  the 
bond  business.  He  has  been  at  it  ever  since, 
except  that  just  now  he  shares  in  the  general 
apathy  of  the  Wall  Street  houses  toward  the 
small  investor.  At  any  rate,  he  laughs  at 
him  no  more.  The  number  of  clients  on  his 
books  is  more  than  three  times  what  it  was  in 
1906  —  and  his  business  is,  he  says,  about 
a  quarter  larger  than  it  was  in  the  last  big 
bond  market.  He  does  not  know  whether  he 
can  consider  the  change  largely  profitable  as 
yet,  but  he  is  quite  sure  of  the  ultimate  result. 

It  is  upon  this  fact,  or  phenomenon,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  financial  department  in 
the  magazines  is  based;  and  it  is  this  process 
of  education  that  has  made  necessary  the  whole 
profession  of  rudimentary  financial  journalism. 
Six  years  ago,  the  bond  department  of  a 
newspaper  or  a  financial  journal  consisted  of 
quotations  and  nothing  else.  To-day,  there  are 
a  dozen  men  writing  about  bonds  all  the  time, 
in  magazines,  newspapers,  and  widely  scattered 
circulars.  The  country  papers,  which  at  one 
time  wanted  only  snappy  market  paragraphs, 
to-day  want  studies  in  value.        C.  M.  K. 
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A  FEW  months  ago,  a  real  estate   broker  from  the  insurance  company  in  which  he  had 

caught  his  finger  in  his  swivel    chair  a  policy,  until  he  happened  to  meet  the  agent 

and    wrenched    the    nail     off.     The  who    sold    him    the    policy.     His    application 

bandaged  hand  kept  him  from    writing,  but  brought  him  enough  to  pay  the  doctor's  bill, 

it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  ask  for  a  payment  Many  people  like  this  broker  think  of  accident 
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insurance  chiefly  in  connection  with  train  first  pohcies  were  written  to  cover  the  risks  of 
wrecks;  but,  in  reaHty,  one  of  its  chief  functions  railroad  travel,  which,  in  those  days,  were  con- 
is  to  reimburse  policy-holders  for  the  minor  sidered  as  more  than  usually  dangerous.  It 
casualties  which  interfere  with  their  work,  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  principle 
Accidents  happen  to  more  than  half  a  million  was  applied  to  accidents  happening  under 
persons  in  the  United  States  every  year,  all  conditions,  and  this  has  been  so  elaborated 
If  the  entire  population  of  a  city  the  size  of  upon  that  the  percentage  of  indemnity  paid 
Baltimore  should,  by  some  great  catastrophe,  for  accidents  of  travel  is  but  a  very  small  part 
be  instantly  disabled,  there  would  be  an  over-  of  the  large  yearly  totals, 
whelming  wave  of  sympathy  evoked  from  all  Now  there  are  more  than  fifty  companies 
over  the  earth;  but,  as  accidents  occur  daily  organized  on  the  stock  plan,  with  capital 
in  every  section  of  the  country,  the  aggregate  ranging  from  $100,000  to  $2,000,000,  transact- 
or a  year's  accidents  is  overlooked.  People  ing  personal  accident  insurance  in  the  United 
seldom  recognize  the  direct  financial  loss,  States.  Their  policy  forms  are  mainly  alike, 
caused,  unless  the  casualty  happens  to  some  the  only  material  difference  arising  in  the 
one  in  their  immediate  circle,  and  at  present  special  benefits  they  offer  outside  the  ordinary 
only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  population  schedule  of  indemnities.  An  accident  policy 
carries  accident  insurance.  A  more  or  less  dis-  written  on  the  better  classes  of  risks,  that  is, 
abling  accident  involves  a  direct  monetary  loss,  risks  whose  occupations  do  not  expose  them 
not  only  in  the  enforced  absence  from  shop  or  to  any  special  hazard  —  provides  indemnities 
office  but  in  the  extra  expense  incurred  for  according  to  the  following  schedule : 
medical  attendance,  etc.  $5,000  for  loss  of  life,  or  two  limbs,  or  both  eyes. 

An    accident-insurance    policy    covers    this  $2,500  for  the  loss  of  one  limb, 
contingency   by   providing   either    an    income  $1,667  for  the  loss  of  sight  of  one  eye. 
extending  over   the   period   of  disability  or  a  $25  per  week  for  the  period  of  total  disability 
specific  amount  in  the  event  of  death  or  the  up  to  a  limit  of  $5,000. 
loss  of   limb  or   of    sight.     By    the    payment  $5  to  $20  per  week  for  the  period  of  partial 
of    a    comparatively    small    sum    each    year,  disability,    not    exceeding    twenty-six   con- 
therefore,  a  person  can    make   sure   of  being  secutive  weeks. 

indemnified    for    the  financial  loss  due  to  an  Ordinarily    these    policies    are    written    on 

accident.  high-grade    risks    in    the   sum   of   $5,000    for 

Undoubtedly,  it  would  be  wise  for  a  much  accidental  death  and  $25   weekly  indemnity, 

larger  proportion  to  have  it,  for  it    tends    to  But  similar  policies  are  written  with  $1,000 

eliminate    chance    and    ill-luck    from     men's  death  indemnities,  for  $5  a  year  premium, 

fortunes.     For  men,  whether  they  have  others  Total   disability   is  defined   as   the   insured 

dependent  upon  them  or  not,  who  live  right  being  immediately,  continuously,  and  wholly 

up  to  their  income,  it  is  a  wise  precaution;  for  disabled  and  prevented  from  performing  any 

it  is  the  cheapest  precaution   they   can   take  and  every  part  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  his 

against  the   bad   effects   of  an  accident  upon  occupation;  while    partial    disability    implies 

their   fortunes.      For  others,  in  other  circum-  being  prevented  from  performing  some  material 

stances,  it  may  or  may  not  be  wise.    In  most  part  of  the  important  daily  duties  pertaining 

cases  there  is  no  moral  obligation  for   a   man  to  his  occupation.     Thus  the  insured  obtains 

to   have   accident   insurance   as   there    is   for  complete     indemnity,     whether     partially     or 

men  with   others  dependent  on   them  to  have  totally  disabled,  and  in  many  cases  draws  the 

life  insurance.    It  is  a  question  of  expediency,  partial  disability  indemnity  after  a  period  of 

but   a   question   which   never   arises  in  many  total   disablement. 

people's  minds,  because    they    know   nothing  In  most  other  forms  of  insurance,  indemnity 

about  it.  is  paid  under  exact  contract  conditions.     This 

The  current  year  marks  the  sixtieth  anniver-  is  not  true  of  accident  insurance.     It  is  difficult 

sary  of  the  establishment  of  the  first  successful  to  draw  an  exact  line  between  total  and  partial 

accident  insurance    company  —  one  which    is  disabihty.     Even  in  case  of  death,   it  is  not 

still    in    existence.        That    was    an    English  always  possible  to  tell  whether  the  accident 

company,  and  it  was  not   until    fifteen   years  was  the  whole  or  merely  a  contributory  cause, 

later  that  a  similar  organization  was  founded  And  because  of   this  necessary  indefiniteness 

in    this    country    on    sound    principles.     The  in    the    contract,  it  is  very  necessary  for  the 
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wise  policy  holder  to  insure  in  a  company 
with  a  reputation  for  fair  and  generous  dealing. 
The  schedule  given  above  applies  to  the 
ordinary  accidents  one  is  likely  to  meet  with  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  usual  vocation  or  while  about 
the  streets  or  his  home.  Under  certain  condi- 
tions, if  an  accident  happens,  the  benefits  are 
doubled,  through  the  operation  of  the  double 
indemnity  clause,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  ordinary  indemnities  are  doubled  when 
any  loss  is  sustained  by  the  insured: 

1 .  While  riding  as  a  passenger  in  or  on  a  public 
conveyance,  and  regularly  provided  by  a  common 
carrier  for  the  transportation  of  passengers;  or 

2.  While  riding  as  a  passenger  in  any  passenger 
elevator;  or 

3.  While  within  any  burning  building  as  owner, 
guest,  tenant,  or  employee ;  or 

4.  In  direct  consequence  of  cyclones  or 
tornadoes." 

Consequently,  the  principal  sum  under  such 
conditions  becomes  $10,000  and  the  maximum 
weekly  indemnity  $50.  It  frequently  happens 
that,  when  a  person  is  accidentally  injured  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  make  only  the  weekly 
indemnity  clause  available,  a  specific  sum  for 
the  injury,  more  acceptable  than  an  indefinite 
amount  depending  upon  the  length  of  time  he 
is  disabled,  is  paid.  This  situation  is  met  by 
a  number  of  companies  under  a  schedule  of 
elective  benefits.  Thus,  in  lieu  of  the  weekly 
indemnity,  the  company  will  pay  under  a 
$5,000  principal  sum  policy  for  loss  of  one  or 
more  fingers  (at  least  one  entire  phalanx)  $150; 
for  loss  of  one  or  more  entire  toes  $200;  for 
complete  hernia  caused  solely  and  directly  by 
accidental  injury  $70;  and  so  on,  running  up  to 
an  indemnity  of  $300  for  breaking  an  arm. 

Competition  has  developed  numerous  addi- 
tional benefits  without  increased  cost  to  the 
insured,  such  as  specific  sums  for  surgical 
operations,  ranging  from  $5  for  the  amputation 
of  a  finger  to  $100  for  the  removal  of  an  eye. 
These  amounts  are  paid  in  addition  to  the 
regular  indemnities.  The  companies  in  some 
cases  will  also  advance  $100  for  the  removal  of 
the  insured  when  injured  from  the  place  where 
the  accident  occurred  to  the  care  of  his  friends. 
A  more  recent  development  has  been  the 
granting  of  the  principal  benefits  to  the  insured 
if  his  beneficiary  is  killed  or  suffers  the  loss  of 
sight  or  of  limb  while  a  passenger  in  a  public 
conveyance,  or  in  a  passenger  elevator,  or  while 
in  a  burning  building. 

Of  course,  the  companies  cannot  offer  their 


policies  to  every  person  at  a  uniform  rate 
without  regard  to  the  hazard  of  occupation, 
any  more  than  a  life-insurance  company  can 
afford  to  insure  the  man  of  sixty  years  of  age 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  man  of  twenty.  A 
careful  and  exhaustive  classification  of  risks 
has,  therefore,  been  made  and  certain  limits 
of  indemnity  placed  upon  the  more  hazardous 
occupations.  The  several  occupations  of  man- 
kind are  divided  into  ten  different  degrees  of 
hazard  in  the  following  order: 

Select,  Preferred,  Extra  Preferred,  Ordinary, 
Medium,  Special,  Hazardous,  Extra  Hazardous, 
Special  Hazardous  and  Extra  Special  Hazar- 
dous. The  first  class  comprises  those  whose 
business  pursuits  involve  the  minimum  of 
danger,  while  the  last  class  embraces  those 
occupations  that  are  highly  dangerous,  and  the 
indemnity  furnished  them  is  only  for  accidental 
death,  they  being  uninsurable  for  disability 
alone.  An  idea  of  the  varying  degrees  of 
hazard  may  be  had  from  the  following  samples 
of  classification: 


Class 

Occupation 

Limit  of 
Death  Risk 

Select 

Accountant 

.      $10,000 

Preferred  , 
Extra  Preferred 

Bank    Messenger    or 

Collector 
Dentist 

2,500 
5,000 

Ordinary  . 
Medium    . 
Special 
Hazardous 

Elevator  inspector 
Equestrian  teacher 
Market  gardener 
Gas  well  laborer  . 

3,000 
2,000 
1,500 
1,000 

Extra  Hazardous 

Live    stock     shipper, 

Extra     Special 
Hazardous     . 

tending  in  transit 
Sailor    or    seaman 

1,000 

t;oo 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Hmit  of  death  risk 
varies,  being  in  some  cases  lower  on  a  better 
grade  of  occupation  than  on  a  more  hazardous 
one.  Thus,  a  bank  messenger,  while  classed  as 
Preferred  as  against  a  dentist's  classification  of 
Extra  Preferred  can  get  only  half  the  death 
indemnity  of  the  latter,  because  he  is  more 
liable  to  attack  at  the  hands  of  robbers  and, 
therefore,  runs  a  greater  risk  of  being  killed. 

The  cost  of  accident  insurance  depends  upon 
the  classification  of  occupations.  The  basic 
rate  being  compiled  on  a  policy  of  $5  weekly 
indemnity  and  $1,000  for  accidental  death, 
the  annual  charges  for  the  several  classifications 
for  policies  without  the  double  benefit  clause  are 
as  follows:  Select,  $4;  Preferred,  $5;  Extra 
Preferred,  $6;  Ordinary,  $6.50;  Medium,  $10; 
Special,  $12.50;  Hazardous,  $15;  Extra  Hazar- 
dous,   $20;    Special   Hazardous,    $25;    Extra 
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Special  Hazardous,  $30.  The  first  four  classi- 
fications only  are  insured  under  the  double 
indemnity  or  combination  form,  for  which 
an  extra  charge  of  $1  per  thousand  principal 
sum  is  made. 

Unlike  a  life-insurance  contract,  which  after 
a  few  years  has  some  definite  surrender  value  to 
it,  the  accident  policy  expires  automatically  at 
the  expiration  of  a  given  period  and  has  to  be 
renewed  either  by  paying  another  premium 
or  by  making  a  new  application.  In  order  to 
encourage  the  insured  to  continue  their  pohcies 
from  year  to  year,  many  companies  are  now 
offering  increased  benefits  for  yearly  renewals. 
If  the  insured,  after  carrying  the  policy  for 
one  year,  will  pay  immediately  the  ensuing 
year's  premium,  the  company  increases  the 
benefits  payable  10  per  cent,  and  continues 
such  increase  to  a  maximum  of  50  per  cent. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that,  if  the  insured  pays 
to  one  company  six  consecutive  annual  pre- 
miums, his  policy  increases  from  $5,000  to 
$7,500  principal  sum  and  from  $25  to  $37.50 
weekly  indemnity,  the  double  indemnity  benefit 
also  increasing  in  the  same  proportion,  This 
feature  is  for  the  encouragement  of  persistency, 
but  there  are  still  various  differences  of  opinion 
not  only  as  to  its  efficacy,  but  also  as  to  its 
wisdom  in  imposing  extra  liability  upon 
the  companies  without  an  increased  rate  of 
premium. 


But  it  is  worth  while  to  say  again  that  one 
should  be  sure  of  the  company's  reputation 
before  insuring;  for,  while  accident  insurance 
is  not  as  important  as  life  insurance,  the 
contracts  are  less  specific  and  a  niggardly 
company  has  more  opportunity  to  get  out  of 
its  obligations.  Also  the  better  companies 
often  pay  claims  not  strictly  due  under  the 
contract  but  which,  by  reason  of  some  unex- 
pected condition,  seem  fair.  A  good  deal 
depends  upon  the  company's  attitude,  when 
such  curious  claims  as  the  following  are 
presented : 

"  One  policy-holder  swallowed  a  gold  tooth  and 
drew  five  weeks'  indemnity. 

"Another  patron  lacerated  his  thumb  'while 
cutting  coupons.' 

"  Another  was  '  bitten  by  a  lobster,'  so  he 
wrote  the  company. 

"  A  man  struck  a  match  at  the  desk  of  a  hotel 
and  the  head  of  the  match  flew  off  and  landed  in 
the  ear  of  the  hotel  clerk,  totally  disabling  him 
for  twenty-seven  days. 

"A  Pittsburgh  policy-holder  placed  an  electric 
fan  beside  his  bed  on  a  hot  night,  and  while  asleep 
stuck  his  foot  into  the  fan,  waking  up  minus  a 
big  toe. 

"  A  young  man  working  in  a  saw  mill  lost  his 
finger  '  monkeying  with  the  buzz  saw.'  When 
he  recovered,  he  went  back  to  work  and  promptly 
lost  another  finger  '  showing  a  friend  how  he  lost 
the  first  one.' " 
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II 

A    SYSTEM    OF    SCHOOLS    DEMANDED    THAT    SHALL 
PROVIDE    BOTH   GENERAL   AND    SPECIAL   TRAINING 

BY 

FREDERIC  BURK 

(president  of  the  SAN  FRANCISCO  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL) 


WITH  the  abandonment  of  the  dogma 
of  faculty  discipHne,  which  assured 
us  that  all  the  powers  of  mind 
could  be  acquired  by  formal  exercises  in 
dead  languages,  school  mathematics,  etc.,  there 
clearly  remains  but  one  alternative  —  to  train 
the  pupils  for  the  specific  goal  it  is  desirable 
to  re^ch.  This  alternative  permits  no  com- 
promise.    The    exercises    which    prepare    for 


life  are  the  duties,  knowledge,  and  emotional 
attitudes  of  existing  life  itself,  which  the 
world's  workers  are  currently  using.  The 
alternative  recognizes  that  like  produces  only 
like,  and,  therefore,  repudiates  those  exercises 
such  as  Latin  or  algebra,  which  in  themselves 
are  acknowledged  to  be  unused,  except  as 
mental  trapezes  of  the  schoolroom.  It  requires 
that  the  pupil's  energy  shall  be  centred  upon 
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the  mastery  of  those  things  which  existing 
world  life  requires  of  its  active  and  productive 
journeymen;  anything  less  is  insufficient,  and 
anything  of  a  different  character  is  irrelevant. 

How  shall  we  obtain  such  a  course  of  study, 
and  who  shall  systematize  it?  Manifestly, 
the  first  step  in  the  task  is  to  catalogue  the 
essential  duties,  items  of  knowledge,  and 
emotional  attitudes  current  in  the  world's 
usage.  This  material  must  then  be  set  up 
and  arranged  in  the  schools  as  goals  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  business  of  the  pedagogue  will 
be  to  enable  the  pupil  to  acquire  these  world- 
used  materials  to  an  effective  degree  as  readily 
as  possible.  We  must  not  interpret  the  term 
"world-use"  in  any  narrow  sense,  as  the 
ascetic  pedagogue  of  the  past,  with  his  in- 
herent prejudice  against  worldly  affairs,  has 
been  prone  to  do.  The  world  uses  vocations 
as  a  means  of  breadwinning,  but  the  world 
also  uses  music,  art,  literature,  the  drama, 
social  conveniences,  just  as  intensely,  just  as 
essentially,  just  as  relevantly.  We  may,  in- 
deed, say  that  preparation  for  the  social 
activities  of  life  is  equally  as  essential  and 
necessary  as  for  that  of  breadwinning,  since  in 
the  average  man's  life  they  are  approximately 
equal  factors.  Because  the  world  uses  re- 
ligion, art,  music,  the  drama,  literature,  civic 
ideals,  etc.,  these  are  as  legitimate  and  impor- 
tant goals  of  education  as  breadwinning. 
Each  item  of  life  must  be  given  place  in  the 
school,  proportionate  to  the  currency  of  the 
role  it  plays  upon  the  world's  stage.  Scholarly 
prejudice  has  been  especially  vindictive  to- 
ward the  recognition  of  any  interpretation  of 
the  word  "use,"  since  its  recognition  would 
lead  to  a  prompt  indictment  of  most  of  the 
subjects  and  materials  of  the  present  dumb- 
bell curriculum,  because  these  never  were,  in 
any  sense,  used. 

The  principle  of  current  world-use,  as  a 
canon  of  selection  of  the  material  to  be  taught 
in  school,  at  once  reduces  pedagogy  to  extreme 
simplicity.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  enter 
upon  hair-splitting  questions  to  determine 
what  should  be  taught.  The  simple  fact  that 
the  world  currently  uses  the  multiplication 
tables,  but  does  not  currently  use  the  apothe- 
caries' weights,  is  sufficient  and  complete 
justification  for  teaching  the  former  and 
omitting  the  latter.  Similarly,  upon  the  same 
ground,  the  schools  should  teach  the  story  of 
Julius  Caesar  and  neglect  the  Kings  of  Mada- 
gascar;  should  teach  the  civic  ideals  of  the 


twentieth  century  and  should  dwell  upon  those 
of  the  sixteenth  century  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  intelligent  world  currently  knows  them; 
should  teach  the  used  applications  of  elec- 
tricity and  should  deal  cursorily  with  the 
question  of  what  electricity  is,  etc.  The 
intensity  and  time  devoted  to  any  subject 
in  the  school  will  be  determined  by  the  degree 
of  currency  it  obtains  in  intelligent  world 
usage.  For  example,  geography,  unquestion- 
ably, is  a  most  important  subject  if  we  regard 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  world  usage,  and  it 
covers  an  immense  amount  of  territory. 
The  knowledge  of  it  in  the  world's  workshop 
is  the  chief  insignia  by  which  we  may  dis- 
tinguish the  truly  intelligent  from  the  unintelli- 
gent. Yet,  while  both  the  world  and  the 
school  consume  a  great  deal  of  geographical 
knowledge,  it  is  singular  that  the  school  type 
of  geography  and  the  world  type  are  so  differ- 
ent. While  the  school  graduate  is  notorious 
for  his  ignorance  of  world  geography  when 
he  goes  into  life,  nevertheless  our  most  intelli- 
gent citizens  can  easily  be  floored  by  a  seventh 
grade  examination  in  school  geography  and 
relegated  to  the  class  of  unfortunates  who 
must  repeat  the  subject  with  the  next  class. 
This  sort  of  thing  should  not  and  must  not  be. 
We  must  go  through  our  school  courses  with 
a  pruning-knife  and  a  shovel,  cutting  out 
fruitless  limbs  and  filling  in  earth  to  give  them 
some  resemblance  to  world  knowledge.  Our 
geography  is  just  escaping  from  the  vocation- 
alist  —  the  sailor,  who  insisted  on  having  all 
land  children  know  the  capes  and  channels  of 
his  journeys.  It  becomes  the  modern  school- 
master's business  to  make  these  adjustments 
of  school  work  to  life  work  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  relative  proportion. 

We  cannot  travel  very  far  upon  this  principle 
before  the  fact  is  forced  upon  our  realization 
that,  while  all  pupils  need  education  in  some 
affairs  of  life  (such  as  those  of  the  social, 
civic,  family,  moral,  artistic,  and  poetic  phases 
of  world  civilization),  other  phases,  such  as 
vocation,  are  special  only  to  individuals  and 
need  occupy  the  attention  of  the  few  who  pro- 
pose to  follow  each  special  pursuit.  There 
are,  therefore,  in  general,  two  classes  of  world- 
used  materials  —  (i)  those  things  which  are 
used  by  all  world  workers  in  common  and 
(2)  those  which  are  special  to  vocation  or 
individual  pursuit.  Two  types  of  schools 
in  conformity  with  world  condition  follow 
as  a  logical  necessity  —  one   to   furnish    that 
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education  which  all  world  workers  in  common  ments  for  the  established  pedagogic  dogmas, 

possess;    and  a  second  to  provide   training  in  there  is  nevertheless  something  wrong  with  the 

at  least  one  of  the  special  vocations  or  pursuits  output.     The  demand  for  technical  schools  by 

of  life  which  the  individual  proposes  to  pursue,  the  modern  world  really  struck  a  blow  at  the 

A  large  part  of  the  lives  of  all  is  spent  in  foundation  principle  of  the  established  schools, 
one  common  field  of  living.  We  all  live  in  Under  the  psychological  dogma  of  our 
homes  under  the  customs  and  laws  of  the  family;  established  theory,  this  specific  preparation 
all  live  in  the  state  with  certain  civic  duties  for  each  of  hfe's  varied  situations  was  not 
and  customs  which,  for  the  well-being  and  necessary;  for  the  theory  contended  that 
safety  of  each,  all  must  obey;  all  live  in  social  faculties,  sharpened  by  algebra,  Latin,  gram- 
relations  one  with  another;  and  for  our  social  mar,  etc.,  were  qualified  to  meet  any  situation 
intercourse  certain  other  customs,  conven-  or  problem.  Consequently,  our  schools  have 
tions,  laws,  and  amusements  are  essential,  tenaciously  resisted  the  demand  for  differen- 
Moreover,  there  are  certain  general  fields  of  tiation  of  courses.  With  the  overthrow  of 
knowledge,  covering  history,  geography,  science,  this  dogma,  we  must  face  the  other  alternative 
industries,  inventions,  art,  literature,  govern-  of  specific  preparation.  In  our  educational 
ment,  etc.,  which  all  persons  of  intelligence,  reconstruction,  a  clear  relation  is,  therefore, 
regardless  of  vocation,  possess  in  common,  necessary  that,  if  vocational  training  is  to  be 
Because  this  field  of  knowledge  is  held  in  undertaken  by  the  school  system,  we  must 
common,  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary,  and  provide  separate  schools  or  departments  into 
persons  lacking  it,  though  possessing  voca-  which  pupils  may  be  segregated  for  a  part 
tional  specialization,  fail  to  be  world  workers,  of  the  time  according  to  vocational  goal. 
Nor  can  we  overlook  the  fact,  as  we  too  Into  each  will  be  consigned  all  the  knowledge 
often  have  overlooked  it,  of  this  common  and  training  special  to  these  pursuits,  and 
fund  of  ideals,  knowledge,  and  sentiments  of  pupils  of  one  pursuit  will  not  thus  waste  time 
the  vocation  itself.  The  man,  skilled  in  his  in  learning  the  knowledge  belonging  to  other 
vocation,  but  essentially  lacking  in  this  pursuits.  But  all  persons,  regardless  of  sex, 
common  fund  of  human  civilization  fails  as  vocation,  or  class,  have  much,  if  not  the  prin- 
readily  as  the  man  of  general  intelligence  cipal  part,  of  their  lives  in  common  with  all 
who  is  without  a  vocation.  Therefore,  in  other  persons.  Our  common-school  course 
addition  to  a  common  school  for  all,  the  school  should,  therefore,  be  practically  identical  for 
system  should  include  special  departments,  all  persons,  regardless  of  social  class,  wealth, 
corresponding  to  the  diversity  of  vocations  or  previous  condition.  Vocations  are  merely 
and  special  pursuits,  among  which,  for  a  the  clothes  we  wear,  and  into  the  wearer  of 
portion  of  the  school  time,  the  pupils  shall  these  clothes  there  must  be  breathed,  if  Hfe 
be  distributed.  is  to  be  successful,  the  breath  of  human  life, 

This  would  bring  us  to  a  discussion  of  the  its    general    human    intelligence,    its    human 

case  of  the  technical  schools.     The  common  sentiments  for  the  home,  society,  and  the  state, 

schools  have  had  for  their  aim  the  preparation  Men  are  not  only  specialists  but,  if  they  take 

of  pupils  for  the  affairs  of  life  which  men  have  men's  places  as  men  in  civilization's  progress, 

in  common.     The  technical  schools  have  for  they  must  have  a  certain  body  of  common 

their  avowed  aim  the  preparation  of  the  youth  intelligence,    common    ideals,    and    common 

in  the  vocations  of  lite.     Both  historically  and  sentiments    which    constitute    manhood    and 

theoretically   the    technical    schools,  with  the  womanhood  and  without  which  the  world  will 

exception  of  theology  and  medicine,  have  an  not  give  place  to  them  to  work  as  specialists, 

altogether  different  origin  from  our  common  If  we  take  the  intelligent  and  successful  men 

schools.     Vocational  preparation  by  means  of  from  all  the  various  vocations,  we  shall  find 

schools  is  new.    The  technical  school  is  clearly  that  they  possess,  by  the  necessities  of  modern 

the  legitimate  child  of  the  modern  demand  for  life's  requirements,  a  certain  common  body  of 

direct  world  preparation.    The  last  half -century  knowledge    and     sentiments     which,     though 

has  seen  prodigious  development  and  growth  in  comparatively    limited,    are    nevertheless     in- 

this  field.    The  technical  school  has  been  driven  dispensable.     All,     for    example,     can    read, 

into  our  educational  system  by  a  force  more  or  write,    and    use    the    common    operation    of 

less  unconscious  of  itself.    There  is  a  real  feel-  figures.     They    know    certain    common    facts 

ing  that,  however  axiomatic  the  theoretic  argu-  of  business  life,  of  social  and  political  ideas 
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and   customs.     The   landsmen   do   not   know  the  skill    pertaining  to  some  one  of  the  voca- 

all  that  the  sailor  knows  of  the  sea,  nor  do  tions    or    special    pursuits.     The    vocational 

the  sailors  know  all  that  the  landsmen  know  training   would   run   in   parallel   lines   to   the 

of   the   land;    but   the   inteUigent   landsmen's  common     courses.     All     vocational     training 

knowledge    of    the    sea    and    the    inteUigent  would  not  begin   at   the   same  grade   of   the 

sailors'  knowledge  of  the  land  are  necessary  common    school.     Some,    such    as    medicine, 

in  order  that  they  may  sail  their  ships  and  law,  etc.,  it  would  probably  not  be  advisable 

plow  their  furrows  in    the    direction    of    one  to  begin  until  late,   probably  the  eighteenth 

another's  ports  of  entry.  year;  others,  such  as  certain  commercial  or  me- 

Therefore    do  I  beheve  in  a  school  system  chanical  trades,  might  easily  begin  in  the  eighth 

which  shall  be  like  a  tree  with  roots,  trunk,  or  ninth  school  year.     The  common  education 

and  branches.     The  roots  shall  reach  into  the  would  cover  a  long  period;  for  much  that  is 

soil  of  common  humanity  and  draw  up  from  common  knowledge,  such  as  the  comprehen- 

its   common    sentiments   of   husband,    father,  sion    of   duties    of   citizenship,    the    study    of 

neighbor,    and   citizen,    training   the   child   to  science,    etc.,    requires    a    certain    degree    of 

love  those  specific  acts  or  events  which  our  maturity.     The  important  requirements  would 

civihzation   has   declared   to   be   good,   right,  be    that    all    students    should    complete    this 

and   true;   and   to  hate   those   specific   things  common  course,  regardless  of  vocation.     The 

which    our    civilization    has    declared    to    be  boys    who    began    trades    or    those    pursuing 

false  and  wrong;  a  trunk  which  shall  give  that  business  courses  or  those  preparing  for  law 

body  of  knowledge  which  all  intelligent  men  or    medicine    would    have    the    same    general 

find  necessary,  regardless  of  vocation.    Finally,  training  in  common  intelhgence.     The  pupils 

we  must  have  a  series  of  parallel  schools  which  whose  parents  belong  to  the  more  well-to-do 

shall  prepare  our  pupils  for  the  varieties  of  class    must    have    no    advantages   over   those 

vocational    life    as    specialists.     Ideally,    this  whose  parents   are    less  well   off.     All  must 

system  could  be   carried   out  by   a  common  have   the    same   common    education;    for   all 

school    surrounded    by    the    various    special  alike    are    to    have    homes,    all    are    to    be 

vocational    schools.     For    a    portion    of    the  citizens,  and  no  domestic,  social,  or  civic  am- 

schoolday,  of  the  month,  or  of  the  year,  all  bition    within    the    realization    of    this    proud 

pupils    would    attend    the    common    school,  democracy  must  be  denied  anyone  because  he 

receiving    instruction    and    training    in    that  lacks  the  common  elements  of  civilization;  nor 

knowledge  and  those  sentiments  which  con-  can  our  Government  safely  exist  if  all  voters 

stitute     the    common    life;    and    for   another  are  not  reasonably  intelligent  and  guided  by 

portion  of  the  school  time  they  would  be  in-  the    same    common    sentiments    toward    the 

structed    in    that   knowledge   and    trained   in  home,  society,  and  the  state. 
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ABOUT     two     years      ago,     conditions  citizens    for    better    government    and    better 

became  so  intolerable  in  Boston  that  conditions.     Such  disclosures  have  often  been 

the    leading    commercial    and    civic  made  before.     But  the  members  of  the  Finance 

organizations  forced  the  mayor  to  nominate  Commission  did  not  merely  point  out  the  evils. 

a  body  of  representative  men  of  the  highest  They  did  constructive  work.     They  drafted  a 

ability,    recommended    by    the    various    com-  new  charter  for  Boston,  aimed  to  correct  the 

mercial  bodies  —  the  Finance  Commission —  abuses  which  they  had  found;  and  so  radical, 

to    probe    his    administration.     These    seven  so  sweeping  was  their  elimination  of  old-time 

men  gave  freely  of  their  time  and  experience,  opportunities   for   "doing   the   tax-payer,"   so 

working    without    pay    for    fourteen    months,  safeguarded    by    modern    devices,    that    the 

The  astounding  disclosures  of  this  body  of  professional   politicians   are  gasping  yet. 

experts   aroused   the  civic  consciousness  and  But  while  the  Finance  Commission  was  busy 

united  the  business  community  and  all  good  with  the  charter,  awakened  by  its  discoveries, 
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the  various  commercial  bodies  began  to 
work  for  civic  betterment.  This  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  energy  and  persistence  of  a  small 
group  of  men  who  have  realized  the  necessity 
for  arousing  the  interest  and  zeal  of  the  business 
community.  Within  a  year's  time,  they  have 
achieved  the  federation  of  forty  different 
associations,  each  of  which  is  devoted  to  some 
trade,  professional,  or  pubHc  interest.  The 
Board  of  Trade,  which  associated  some  twenty 
commercial  organizations;  the  Merchants' 
Association,  composed  principally  of  busi- 
ness men;  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
representing  the  grain  and  shipping  interests, 
have  united  as  one  central  body,  incorporated 
as  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Vari- 
ous other  trade  associations  will  be  affiliated 
with  the  chamber,  all  welded  together  in  the 
single  organism,  which  is  already  at  work 
and  accomplishing  important  results  for  a 
greater  Boston  and  a  greater  New  England. 

No  one  has  outlined  the  purposes  and 
accomplishments  of  the  New  Chamber  of 
Commerce  more  clearly  and  authoritatively 
than  Mr.  James  J.  Storrow,  former  president 
of  the  Merchants'  Association,  the  active  body 
in  this  forward  movement. 

In  his  remarks  before  the  Boston  City  Club, 
March  30th,  Mr.  Storrow  made  the  following 
modest  statement  of  the  aims  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  new  organization: 

"What  are  we  trying  to  do?  Well,  to  state  it 
broadly,  we  are  trying  to  organize  a  civic  con- 
sciousness, a  feeling  of  responsibility  among  our 
members  for  the  welfare  of  their  city.  We  don't 
propose  to  take  the  future  at  haphazard.  We  are 
trying  to  find  out  what  we  want  the  city  to  be  and 
then  to  bring  it  to  pass.  Our  members  are  not 
working  selfishly  for  their  own  pockets.  Any  man, 
when  asked  to  join,  who  says,  'What  am  I  going 
to  get  out  of  it?'  is  told  at  once  that  this  does 
not  represent  the  spirit  of  our  work;  that  he  is 
not  going  to  get  anything  out  of  his  membership, 
except  an  opportunity  to  make  his  fair  contribu- 
tion toward  the  welfare  of  the  city;  that,  if  he 
is  not  willing  to  join  us  on  this  platform,  we  don't 
want  him  for  a  member,  and  I  assure  you  the 
response  to  our  call  for  help  has  been  most  remark- 
able and  most  gratifying.  Almost  everybody  appre- 
ciates the  spirit  of  our  request  and  is  ready  to  help. 

"What  are  some  of  the  contributions  we  are 
trying  to  make  to  the  welfare  of  this  community? 

"We  have  engaged  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Boston  a  thoroughly  experienced  and 
skilled  railroad  traffic  manager  of  the  best  experi- 
ence and  highest  standing  to  come  here  on  the 
first  of  May  to  work  solely  in  the  interests  of 


Boston  and  New  England,  with  no  other  earthly 
aim  or  object  for  his  efforts. 

"We  have  upset  an  unreasonable  and  outrageous 
advance  in  express  rates  which  the  express  com- 
panies put  into  effect  and  which  would  have  been 
a  great  handicap  to  Boston,  restricting  our  mar- 
kets and  handicapping  New  England  industries. 

"The  Federal  Government  had  made  an  appro- 
priation of  $500,000  for  the  new  customhouse. 
We  considered  this  sum  inadequate  and  unfair 
treatment  for  a  great  city  like  Boston,  in  view 
of  the  contribution  it  makes  toward  the  revenues 
of  our  Government,  but  we  were  told  that  the  whole 
temper  of  Congress  was  against  further  appro- 
priations for  public  buildings  at  this  time,  and 
that  it  would  be  perfectly  hopeless  for  us  to  try  to 
get  this  appropriation  increased.  We  are  opti- 
mists and  we  went  to  work  to  see  what  we  could  do. 
We  enlisted  the  interest  and  assistance  of  our 
senators  and  congressmen  and  particularly  the 
help  of  Messrs.  Weeks  and  Keliher,  and,  as  you 
know,  we  have  obtained  an  appropriation  of 
$1,800,000  —  nearly  four  times  the  sum  which  we 
were  told  was  all  we  could  possibly  get,  unless 
we  were  willing  to  postpone  the  matter  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

"We  were  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a 
forest  reserve  in  New  England.  We  have  all  seen  the 
great  contribution  which  the  Government  has  made 
of  land  and  growing  timber  to  the  establishment 
of  forest  reserves  in  other  states.  We  thought 
it  was  time  that  the  Government  remembered 
New  England  was  on  the  map.  With  the  assis- 
tance of  Congressman  Weeks,  we  drew  up  a  forestry 
bill  which  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. This  is  the  first  action  of  the  kind  which 
either  legislative  branch  has  ever  taken  for  the 
benefit  of  New  England  forests.  Owing  to  the 
shortness  of  the  session,  we  were  unable  to  have 
our  bill  reached  by  the  Senate,  but  we  made  great 
progress  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  through  the 
House,  and  we  expect  within  a  reasonable  time  to 
have  established  the  first  New  England  forestry 
reserve. 

"We  have  taken  up  the  vexed  question  of 
parade  routes,  and  have  aided  in  the  establishment 
of  routes  which  preserve  all  reasonable  privi- 
leges to  those  desiring  to  parade  in  the  streets 
of  Boston,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  prevent 
the  demoralization  and  serious  loss  of  Boston's 
business  occasioned  by  the  parades  of  the  past. 

"We  are  endeavoring  to  render  our  educa- 
tion more  useful  and  more  practical  to  our  people. 
We  have  advocated  before  the  legislature  the 
passage  of  a  bill  to  permit  the  construction  of 
a  new  High  School  of  Commerce,  the  debt  thereby 
incurred  to  be  not  outside,  but  within,  the  debt 
limit.  We  should  acknowledge  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  mayor  for  the  project.  The  bill 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  legislative  committee. 
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''We  have  also  advocated  in  the  legislature  the 
consolidation  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Industrial  Commission.  We  are  asking  these 
two  bodies  to  surrender  their  separate  identity,  just 
as  we  ourselves  have  done,  and  to  permit  the 
state's  educational  poHcy  to  be  formulated  by  one 
strong  harmonized  board,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor,  instead  of  two  jangling  commissions 
working  at  cross  purposes. 

"We  are  at  work  on  some  deep  problems  con- 
cerning taxation,  but  we  have  already  advocated 
an  amendment  to  the  state  constitution  to  permit 
differing  rates  of  taxation  so  that,  for  example, 
forest  lands  may  be  less  heavily  taxed  than  improved 
property,  and  that  certain  parts  of  the  productive 
machinery  of  the  state  may  be  relieved  from  some 
of  the  excessive  burdens  which  are  hampering  the 
commercial  development  of  our  manufacturing 
industries. 

''We  are  deeply  interested  in  the  city  charter. 
We  have  had  a  joint  committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Merchants'  Association, 
headed  by  Professor  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  report 
to  our  members  on  the  subject.  As  you  know, 
wc  are  trying  not  to  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  all  the  intelligence  of  the  community  is  within 
our  ranks.  We  reaUze  that  the  future  of  Boston 
depends  upon  the  inteUigent  cooperation  of  all 
our  citizens,  and  we  have  done  our  best  to  prepare 
a  way  for  all  to  take  part  in  the  movement  for  a 
better  city  government. 

"We  believe   that  savings-bank    insurance,   if 


extended  throughout  the  state,  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  our  wage  earners,  and  we  have  a  diligent 
committee  at  work  to  effect  this. 

"Our  committee  on  trade  extension  has  organ- 
ized an  excursion  of  our  merchants  to  northern 
New  England.  They  start  by  special  train  on 
May  4th,  and  this  excursion  will  inevitably  bring 
Boston  and  our  northern  neighbors  to  a  better 
understanding,  and  secure  for  Boston  much  trade 
now  going  around  by  water,  or  through  our  city 
to  New  York. 

"At  the  monthly  dinners  we  have  tried  to 
promote  not  merely  a  social  spirit  among  our 
members,  but  a  cooperative,  intelligent  interest 
and  responsibility  for  the  future  welfare  of 
Boston. 

"New  England's  fuel  bill  is  $100,000,000  a  year. 
We  have  at  work  on  this  problem  the  best  talent 
we  can  secure  in  our  community,  and  we  hope  to 
point  the  way  to  a  substantial  saving,  which  will 
increase  the  prosperity  of  our  New  England  indus- 
tries and  add  to  the  welfare  of  New  England's 
capital. 

"We  shall  make  mistakes  undoubtedly,  but  we 
are  trying  our  best  to  make  our  fair  contribution 
toward  a  better  Boston.  We  are  not  trying  to  do 
this  in  a  selfish  spirit.  We  do  not  think  we  are 
divinely  ordained  to  do  the  whole  of  the  job. 
We  want  every  citizen  of  Boston,  man,  woman, 
boy,  and  girl,  to  help  along  the  work  and  con- 
tribute his  or  her  quota  to  the  advancement  of 
our  beloved  city." 
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RECOGNITION 
BY 

H.  O.  TANNER 


11  HE  good  old  City  of  Chester  rolled 
across  the  Atlantic  and,  as  my  cabin 
was,  it  seemed  to  me,  immediately 
over  the  propeller,  the  first  day  out  laid  me  up. 
Indeed  it  seemed  that  those  demons  of  the  air 
and  water  of  these  vast  watery  plains  only 
waited  for  us  to  get  out  of  sight  of  land  before 
they  pounced  upon  us.  They  were  not  huge, 
antediluvian  monsters,  but  little  midgets  — 
innumerable  millions  of  them,  who  whirled 
themselves  in  glee  across  our  bow,  who  danced 
upon  every  inch  of  rigging,  who  enlarged  every 


vent,  tearing  every  rope-end  into  shreds, 
whistling  through  every  pulley,  shrieking 
Below!  Below!  in  the  ears  of  any  who  were 
bold  enough  to  venture  on  deck,  shouting 
and  gesticulating  to  one  another,  as  fiercer 
grew  the  gale  and  paler  the  faces  of  our  little 
company. 

But,  at  last,  after  fourteen  long  days,  we 
arrived  at  Liverpool  and  by  night  were  quickly 
whirled  to  London.  Next  morning  found  me  in 
a  little  hotel  under  the  very  dome  of  St.  Paul's. 

Later,  arriving  in  Paris  —  more  even  than  in 
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London  —  I  felt  what  it  was  to  be  a  stranger  in  have  gotten  a  couple  of  eggs  that  one  soon 

a  strange  land.     True,  by  good  friends  I  was  abandoned  the  struggle.     Like   thousands  of 

warmed  and  fed,  both  of  which  I  needed,  and  others   in    almost   all   other   respects,    it   had 

not  until  after  having  made  the  rounds  of  the  across  its  door  in  large  letters  the  words  "  Eng- 

student    hotels    and    seeing    me    comfortably  lish  spoken."     It  was  kept  by  a  sunny-faced, 

settled  did  they  leave  me;  yet  I  was  depressingly  middle-aged  French  woman  from  Alsace  —  one 

lonesome.     How     strange     it     was     to     have  of   those   comfortable   kind   whose   waist-line 

the  power  of  understanding  and  being  under-  had  long  ago  ceased  to  exist,  but  whose  heart 

stood  suddenly  withdrawn!      The  strangeness  was  as  warm  as  the  steaming  beverage  she 

of  it,  perhaps,  is  what  made  me  feel  so  isolated,  served.     Asked  one  day  who  it  was  that  spoke 

How  strange  the  city  of  Paris  was,  how  dif-  the    English    she    so    largely    advertised,    she 

ferent  the  sounds  that  came  to  my  eyrie  from  replied  with  a  merry  laugh,  "Oh,  it 's  you,  and 

those  in  any  other  city  I  had  ever  been  in!  you,  and  you,  Messieurs,  my  clients,  who  speak 

The  clatter  of  the  wooden  shoes  on  the  stone  English  here." 

pavement,   the   cries,   the  whistles,   the  horns  The  Academic  JuHan!     Never  had  I  seen  or 

blown,  the  songs  sung,  each  with  its  particular  heard  such  a  bedlam  —  or  men  waste  so  much 

meaning,  but  to  me  an  incomprehensible  din.  time.    Of  course,  I  had  come  to  study  at  such 

Strange  that,  after  having  been  in  Paris  a  a  cost  that  every  minute  seemed  precious  and 

week,  I  should  find  conditions  so  to  my  liking  not  to  be  frittered  away.     I  had  often  seen 

that  I  completely  forgot  that  when  I  left  New  rooms  full  of  tobacco  smoke,  but  not  as  here 

York  I  had  made  my  plans  to  study  in  Rome  in  a  room  never  ventilated  —  and  when  I  say 

and  was  really  on  my  way  there  when  I  arrived  never,  I  mean  not  rarely  but  never,  during  the 

in  Paris.     Then  this  little  room  of  mine  with  five  or  six  months  of  cold  weather.     Never 

its  Empire  bed   and   its  hea\y  hangings,   its  were  windows  opened.     They  were  nailed  fast 

little  wash-basin,  with  pitcher  holding  scarcely  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold  season.     Fifty  or 

more  than  a  quart,  its  waxed  floors,  the  linen  sixty  men  smoking  in  such  a  room  for  two  or 

sheets,  so  cold  to  one  already  half- frozen,  and  three  hours  would  make  it  so  that  those  on 

that  little  fireplace  holding  a  few  small  sticks  the  back  rows  could  hardly  see  the  model, 

and  twigs,  fed  with  regrets,  because  so  unpro-  Inconvenient  to  me  also  was  the  fact  that  in 

ductive  of  heat  —  how  I  wished  I  could  get  the  Academic  Julian  they  had  all  the  concours 

some  of  that  escaping  heat  —  it  seemed  to  me  (the    competitive    examinations)    on  Sundays, 

I  should  have  been  willing  to  go  upon  the  roof  and,  as  I  disliked  this,  I  was  at  not  a  little  dis- 

and  sit  upon  the  chimney  top.     It  might  be  advantage.     I  made  a  canvass  of  the  foreigners, 

smoky,  but  it  must  have  been  warmer,  and  for  but  found  no  considerable  number  who  were 

warmth,  to  be  thoroughly  warm,  I  should  be  willing  to  make  any  objections.     At  this  time 

willing  to  do  almost  anything.     Strange  was  I  had  an  idea  that  if  any  considerable  number 

the  manner  of  provisioning   this  fire,   a  few  had  petitioned  for  a  change  it  would  have  been 

sticks  brought  in  each  night,  in  a  most  respect-  made.     Now,  as  I  look  back  and  know  more 

able-looking     bundle     under     my     arm,     or  of  the  school,  its  traditions,  and  the  French 

unwrapped  under  the  great  flaps  of  my  over-  people,   I  am  sure  no  number  of  foreigners 

coat,   thus   saving   the  ruinous  prices  of  my  could   have   inaugurated   any   change   in   the 

little  hotel.  policy  of  the  school,  and  my  comrades,  more 

Stranger  still  was  the  custom  of  no  break-  in  the  current  of  things,  very  likely  saw  this. 

fast,  at  least  no  breakfast  as  I  had  been  brought  I,  however,  argued  it  with  the  secretary  and, 

up  to  think  of  breakfast.     Breakfast  meant  to  as  he  was  a  good  friend,  he  agreed  that,  should 

me  beefsteak  or  mutton  chops,  fried  potatoes,  I  loyally  follow  out  all  the  requirements  save 

hot  griddle-cakes,  etc.,  but  here  not  for  love  changing  the  day  from  Sunday  to  Monday, 

nor  money  could   it  be  had.     Breakfast   for  he  would  accept  and  place  my  sketch  to  be 

people  who  were  up  betimes,  as  I  was,  was  a  judged   among   the  rest.     This,   however,   he 

cup  of  milk  or  coffee,  with  a  roll,  or  a   sou's  had  not  authority  to  do,  and  we  were  both 

worth  of  bread,  eaten  in  a  drafty  doorway,  startled    at    the    unexpected    turn    of    events. 

Afterwards  I  found  a  dimly  lighted  little  caf^  The   subject   given   was   the   "Deluge"    and, 

where  it  was  warm,  and  where  many  students,  as  I  honestly  followed  out  all  the  conditions  of 

on  their  way  to  Julian's,  stopped.     Even  in  the   concour,    save    the   day,    my  sketch  was 

this  cafd,  it  would  have  been  such  a  job  to  included  with  all  the  others.    The  result  was 
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very  much  of  a  surprise  to  the  good  secretary 
as  well  as  to  myself.  I  had  expected  to  be 
well  placed,  but  I  was  awarded  one  of  the  two 
prizes,  to  the  great  consternation  of  my  friend. 
Would  anyone  notice  that  I  had  not  worked 
on  Sunday,  and  would  they  ask  how  I  came  to 
have  a  sketch  ?  I  was  never  in  the  least  bril- 
liant in  the  work  of  the  school  and,  save  for 
my  sketches  for  proposed  pictures,  my  work 
never  in  the  least  attracted  any  attention. 
About  this  sketch  I  had  to  refuse  to  be  com- 
municative. To  my  numerous  friends  I  no 
doubt  appeared  curiously  reticent  and  unappre- 
ciative  and  to  one  who  said,  "Why,  Tanner,  I 
don't  remember  seeing  your  sketch  Sunday," 
I  could  merely  say  "No?" 

One  of  the  things  that  struck  me  as  very 
remarkable  was  how  the  French  people  drank, 
and  yet  I  never  saw  any  drunkenness.  I  had 
never  drunk  any  wines  or  liquors,  but  now  this 
general  custom  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
get  along  without  taking  them.  In  the  cheap 
restaurants  to  which  I  went,  they  did  not  care 
to  serve  one  unless  one  took  wine  —  they  made 
little  or  no  profit  on  the  food,  and  it  was  fur- 
nished more  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  I  was 
thus  an  undesirable  customer  and  several  times 
I  was  forced  to  change  my  restaurant.  I  was 
told  plainly  that  they  did  not  wish  to  serve  me. 
There  were  several  reasons  why  I  did  not  take 
wine,  for,  while  it  was  cheap,  it  did  cost  some- 
thing. Then  I  did  not  really  care  for  it, 
especially  the  cheap  kinds  that  I  of  necessity 
bought.  But,  primarily,  I  was  really  afraid  of 
it.  I  was  afraid  I  might  grow  to  like  it,  that 
there  might  be  lurking  somewhere  within  me  an 
appetite  which,  once  awakened,  I  could  not 
control.  I  had  often  heard  it  pictured  by 
temperance  speakers  and  believed  it,  and,  for 
that,  I  do  still.  So  I  began  by  taking  a  little 
for  four  or  five  days,  and  then  I  would 
absolutely  refuse  it  for  a  week  and  see  whether 
I  had  any  craving  for  it,  and  then  take  it  for 
a  few  days  with  a  period  of  abstinence.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  if  I  discovered  the  least 
longing  or  wish  for  it  I  should  never  touch  it 
again.  I  confess  to  quite  a  feeling  of  relief 
when,  after  a  year  of  such  conduct,  I  found  out 
I  did  not  care  whether  or  no  it  figured  on  my 
bill  of  fare. 

As  the  summer  approached,  the  students  in 
Paris  began  to  wend  their  way  to  the  country. 
I  wished  to  go  to  a  rather  isolated  district  so 
that  I  might  improve  my  French,  as  in  Paris 
so  much  English  was  spoken  that  I  made  little 


progress.  Upon  deciding  to  go  to  Pont  Aven 
on  the  Brittany  coast,  what  was  my  surprise 
and  disappointment  to  find  that  it  had  a  large, 
a  very  large,  English  and  American  colony. 
They  were  drawn  there  largely  because  board 
could  be  had  for  $11  a  month.  This  fact, 
I  must  not  forget  to  say,  was  as  large  a  factor  in 
my  choice  as  it  had  been  in  theirs. 

As  I  now  look  back,  it  seems  curious  to  me 
that  I  should  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  thirty 
years  of  age  with  two  years  of  that  time  in 
Paris  and  never  to  have  heard  of  the  Salon  or, 
having  heard  of  it,  not  to  have  at  all  realized  its 
importance  in  the  Art  world.  Its  discovery 
came  to  me  in  this  manner:  I  had  been  to  Dr. 
Thurber's  church,  and  was  on  my  way  home 
when,  near  the  Palais  d'' Industrie,  I  saw  great 
crowds  making  their  way  into  this  building, 
which  has  now  disappeared  —  such  crowds 
as  you  might  see  going  into  Madison  Square 
Garden  to  some  great  sporting  event.  To  my 
question,  it  was  Le  Salon  and,  to  see  for 
myself,  I  joined  that  good-natured  throng. 
What  a  surprise  awaited  me  in  the  court  of 
that  old  palais!  Hundreds  of  statues  that 
appeared  to  me  nearly  all  of  them  fairer  than 
the  "Venus  de  Milo"  and  upstairs  the  paint- 
ings —  thousands  of  them  —  and  nearly  all  of 
them  much  more  to  my  taste  than  were  the  old 
masters  of  the  Louvre  —  not  that  they  were 
really  as  fine,  but  they  were  more  within  my 
range. 

Here  was  something  to  work  for,  to  get  a 
picture  here.  This  now  furnished  a  definite 
impetus  to  my  work  in  Paris  —  to  be  able  to 
make  a  picture  that  should  be  admitted  here  — 
could  I  do  it  ?  The  next  summer  I  worked  in 
Brittany  at  Concarneau,  upon  a  picture  of  an 
apple  orchard,  which  at  that  time,  despite  my 
best  efforts,  was  refused.  Two  years  afterward, 
in  1895,  it  was  accepted,  but  no  impression 
was  made.  In  fact,  I  was  "over  them  all." 
You  may  remember  how  a  son  of  a  Western 
farmer  came  to  study  art  in  New  York.  He 
finally  had  a  picture  in  the  Academy,  and  the 
proud  father  came  to  see  the  exhibition. 
Recounting  what  he  had  seen  in  New  York  to 
his  friends  in  the  West,  he  said  "  Paintings  all 
over  the  wall,  everywhere,  but  Bob's  picture, 
my  hoy^s,  was  over  them  all.'"  So  with  mine, 
it  was  "over  them  all,"  it  was  "skied." 

These  were  years  of  the  most  exacting  econ- 
omy, not  that  I  have  ever  had  any  years  which 
did  not  require  economy,  but  these  first  years 
were  years  of  the  most  exasperating  kind.    The 
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first  year  I  kept  a  strict  account  of  all  money  Thinking  it  over  now,  what  could  he  say  ? 

spent,  and  it  amounted  to  $365,  including  tuition  Here  was  an  unknown,  untried  student,  and 

and  every  expense;    the  next  year  it  was  about  it  was  yet  to  be  seen  what  he  could  do.     It 

the  same  sum.     The  third  year  I  had  typhoid  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1896  —  and  I 

fever,  which  was  no  doubt  caused  by  too  much  received    for   it   my   first   official   recognition, 

work  and  too  little  food  of  the  proper  kind.  True  it  was  but  a  '^  mention  honorable,"  but 

But  I  was  determined  at  all  hazards  to  make  it  was  an  "honor."     I  could  have  all  the  con- 

my  money  hold  out.     During  this  sickness  I  fidence    in   myself   possible.     I  could  believe 

was  taken   to  the   old   hospital,  Hotel  Dieu,  that  I  might  do  something  some  day,  but  the 

where  for  six  francs  a  day  I  had  a  room  all  to  day  I  verified  however  small  a  part  of  that 

myself  and  was,  I  believe,  wisely  looked  after,  behef,  that  day  was  new  hope   given   to   me 

I  had,  when  I  entered,  the  usual  terror  of  a  that  I  might  also  reach  other  "day  dreams" 

hospital  that  in    those  days  went  with  them,  which  I  would  never  have  confessed  even  to  my 

especially  among  a  class  of  people  who,  while  most  intimate  friend.     So  it  was  that  this  first 

poor,  rather  looked  upon  it  as  only  a  place  little  "mention  honorable"  gave  me  a  courage 

for  "homeless"   people,   where    all    sorts   of  and    a    power    for    hard    work,    and    also    a 

experiments   were   practised.     From   my  bed  hope   that  I  had  never  before  possessed.     It 

I  could  see  though  the  window  the  building  decided  for  me  the  question,  whether  it  was 

opposite,  and  in  the  annex  (as  it  were)  I  could  better  to  do  a  few  things  —  one  picture,  for 

see  a  large  table  with  all  sorts  of  highly  polished  instance  —  and  bring  it  to  a  fairly  successful 

objects  upon  it.     I  looked  upon  it  as  an  operat-  conclusion,  or  to  do  many  pictures,  trusting  to 

ing  table  and  pictured  to  myself  the  suffering  some  chance  that  one  of  them  would  be  better 

that   must   be   continually   occurring   in    that  than  any  continued  and  more  or  less  labored 

building.     When    I   became    well    enough    to  effort  could  be.     This  little  honor  did  spur  me 

walk  about,  I  was  surprised  that  this  room  of  on  to  greater  efforts,  and  these  efforts  were  not 

suffering,  as  I  was  wont  to  think  of  it,  was  a  completely   unsuccessful.     The   only    "drag," 

dining-room,  and  the  table  I  had  seen  was  a  was,   as  it  had  always  been,   the  everlasting 

steam-heated  carving  table.     Speaking  a  very  question   of  money.     A  gentleman   who   had 

little  French,  I  could  never  make  out  from  my  enabled  me  to  gain  a  little  by  writing  up  art 

nurses  what  I  had  been  suffering  with.     I  knew  notes  in  Paris  now  withdrew  this  work  because 

it  was  some  sort  of  fever.     Finally  I  asked  the  he  thought  I  should  come  to  America  and  paint 

nurse  to  write  it  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  when  "American  subjects."     I  refused  to  come  home 

I  saw  that  dreaded  word  "typhoid"  it  was  only  and  paint  things  I  was  not  drawn  to,  nor  did  I 

by  exercising  all  the  will  power  I  possessed  that  like  the  idea  of  quitting  the  helpful  influences 

I  kept  myself  from  taking  again  to  my  bed.  by  which  I  was  surrounded.     So  I  ceased  to  be 

I  had  to  keep  repeating  to  myself  that  I  was  no  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 

worse  now  that  I  knew  what  I  had  had  than     .      Therefore,   the    next    year    was    even 

a  few  minutes  before  when  I  was  ignorant  of  more  trying  than  usual.     Where  all  the  money 

my    disease.     When    I    was    well    enough    to  came  from  I  do  not  know;  some  came  from 

travel,  I  returned  to  Philadelphia  for  a  con-     Mr.  O ,  some  from  my  father  and  mother, 

valescence,  and  to  "recoup"  a  depleted  treas-  and  I  stayed  on  and  worked  all  summer  in 

ury.     An  auction   sale  of  all   the  pictures  I  Paris,  not  going  to  the  country  —  as  is  usual 

could  lay  my  hands  upon  furnished  a  few  hun-  among  the  artists.     In  the  commencement  of 

dred  dollars,  and  with  this  and  "promises"  winter  I  finished  the  "Resurrection  of  Lazarus." 

(never  fulfilled)  I  returned  again  to  Paris.  I  had  worked  upon  it  all  summer,  because,  in 

In  1895,  I  painted  "Daniel  in  Lions'  Den."  summer,  models  are  not  in  such  demand,  and 

For  this  picture  I  modeled  lions  in  the  Jardin  are  willing  to  make  "terms,"  and  I  very  much 

des  Plantes,  and  also  worked  in  the  summer  needed  all  the  "terms"  that  could  be  made, 

class    of    Fremiel.     Hoping    to    receive    some  In  the  making  of  this  picture,  I  was  helped  by 

help  from  him,  I  one  day  got  up  courage  to  criticism,  but  several  times  I  felt  somewhat 

show  him  a  sketch  of  it.     "Well,"  he  said,  as  Voltaire   must  have  felt  when  he  said,  "I 

"it  all  depends   upon  how  you  develop  what  will  take  care  of  my  enemies  if  the  Lord  will 

you  have  here  suggested  —  if  you  do  it  well,  deliver  me  from  my  friends."     I  nearly  made 

it  will  be  a  good  picture;    and,  if  not,  why,  a  shipwreck  trying  to  follow  the  advice  of  a 

it  will  be  a  very  ordinary  one."  friend    who    counselled    that   a   canvas    that 
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gave  as  much  promise  "as  this  small-sized  one  make  a  Summer"  —  so,  until  I  had  a  more 

should  be  much  larger."    He  prevailed  —  very  general  verdict,  I  felt  doubtful  and  full  of  fear, 

likely  it  flattered  my  vanity  —  and  I  bought  a  I  shall  never  forget  the  feeling  I  had  upon  the 

canvas  six  by  ten  feet.     After  working  upon  it  reception  of  this  letter.     But  mine  is  not  a 

quite  a  long  time,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  nature,  I  fear,  long  to  allow  one  complete  happi- 

I  could  only  make  a  very  much   "watered"  ness.     So  that  the  more  I  thought  about  this 

edition  of  the  smaller  one  and  I  recommenced  offer  of  purchase,  the  more  it  seemed  to  me  that, 

work  upon  my  "first  love,"  accepting  radical  while  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  their 

criticism  with  more  caution.     It  was  shown  wishing  to  purchase  it,  the  fact  that  the  letter 

upon   its   completion   to   a   gentleman   whose  containing  this  offer  had  been  on  my  track  for 

business  office  was  in  Paris,  and  who  seemed  three  weeks  and  was,  therefore,  "ancient  history" 

to  like  it  so  much  that  he  thought  a  glimpse  of  made  me  fear  that  the  whole  matter  would 

the  Holy  Land  would  be  beneficial,  and  thus  be  dropped.     To   forestall,   if  possible,   such 

it  happened  that  in  February,  1897,  I  saw  for  a  misfortune  to  me,  almost  a  "calamity,"  I 

the  first  time  Egypt  and  Palestine,  due,  be  it  sent    a   long    telegram   of    acceptance   which 

well    understood,    to    the    generosity    of    this  nearly  "broke  the  bank."     In  a  few  days  came 

Philadelphia  gentleman.     Those  great  barren  an    answer    that    quieted    my    highly    strung 

hills  that  can  blossom  like  a  rose,  with  irriga-  condition.     It    was    an     accomplished     fact, 

tion,  were  to  me  a  natural  setting,  a  fitting  Now  letters  came  from  Paris,  some  with  offers 

setting,  to  a  great  tragedy.     The  country,  sad  to  buy;  but  the  one  that  affected  me  most  was 

and  desolate,  is  big  and  majestic.     The  only  one  from  a  very  old  friend  in  Paris  who  said, 

marked  exception  that  I  saw  to  this  aridity  "Come    home.    Tanner,    to    see    the    crowds 

was  Bethlehem  —  a  garden  spot.     All  around  before    your    picture."     This    was    a    chance 

parched  and  seared,  this  Httle  Bethlehem  was  not  to  be  lost.     I  was  off  next  morning  to  Paris, 

green  and  refreshing,  and,  as  it  seemed  so  to  I  lived  several  years  in  dread  that  that  picture 

fit  in  with  our  feeling,  it  seemed  "blessed  of  might  look  to  others  as  it  did  to  me,  and  thus 

Heaven."     Believe  this  or  not,  the  difference  lose  the  place  it  held  in  the  Luxembourg;  and 

is     striking  —  Jerusalem,      barren,     broken-  now  I  live  in  fear  that,  despite  my  "  best  efforts," 

cisterned,  sterile;    Bethlehem,  six  miles  away  I   shall   not  be   able   to   make   the   "critics" 

in  the  midst  of  olive  groves,  green,  refreshing,  unhook  it  from  its  position  and  place  a  new 

quiet,   still  the  peaceful  shepherds  upon  the  picture  as  high  in  their  esteem, 

hilltops  —  blessed.     What   the   absorption   of  The    next   year    the    "Annunciation"    was 

that  valiant  remnant  of  the  Crusaders  by  this  painted.     The  first  canvas  of  this  subject  was 

village  may  have  to  do  with  this  fact  I  do  not  so  unsatisfactory  that  there  seemed  no  other 

know.     But  the  fact  is  pleasing.  way  out  of  the  difficulty  than  to  commence  a 

The   six   weeks'  stay   in  Jersualem   passed  new  one;   this  second  one  was  more  fortunate, 

quickly  and,  before  I  could  realize  it,  it  was  and  now  hangs  in  the  Wilstack  Collection  in 

time  to  turn  my  face  homeward.     It  was  while  Philadelphia, 

at  Venice  on  my  way  home  that  I  received  the  Another  and  longer  trip  to  Jersualem  was 

offer  of  the  purchase  of  my  picture  of  that  year,     now  planned  by  my  good  friend,  Mr.  X of 

"Resurrection   of   Lazarus,"   by   the   French  Philadelphia,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 

Government.     That  I  should  be  asked  to  sell  German  Emperor  to  Palestine.     It  seemed  to 

it  to  the  Government,  when  I  had  no  definite  me  that  this  might  be  a  great  pageant,  or  that 

knowledge  whether  it  had  been  even  received  there  might  be  incidents  not  easily  to  calculate 

(though  I  had  tried  to  find  out)  was  a  great  upon  that  might  arise,  which    would   give    a 

surprise,  the  greatest  of  my  life.     I  had  not  chance  for  a  very  interesting  picture.      So  with 

expected  to  be  refused,  but  a  refusal  would  have  a  friend  I  sailed  from  Brindisi,  via  Alexandria, 

been  less  of  a  surprise  than  was  this  offer  to  for  Jaffa,  about  a  week  before  the  arrival  of 

purchase  it.     True,  both  of  my  masters,  but  the   Emperor. 

especially  Benjamin  Constant,  had  been  pleased  Our  hoped-for  picturesqueness  of  the  entry 

with  it  —  so  much  so  that,  when  I  took  it  to  his  of    the    Emperor    into    Jersualem    did    not 

studio  early  one  morning,  he  had  it  taken  to  materialize.     The  police  regulations  were  too 

the  bedroom  of  one  of  his  sons  to  show  it.     I  severe,  the  whole  affair  was,  it  as  were,  on  the 

felt  this  a  very  high  compliment,  but  we  all  "gallop,"  and  at  no  time  was  it  in  any  way 

know  what  they  sny  —  "one  swallow  does  not  an  event  of  any  beauty. 
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We  spent  six  months  painting  around  beauty  of  the  effect  around  me.  Inside,  the 
Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  this  gave  me  figures  dimly  lighted  with  a  rich  cadmium; 
an  insight  into  the  country  and  the  character  outside,  the  cool  night  with  here  and  there  a 
of  the  people  that  my  shorter  previous  visit  touch  of  moonlight.  I  did  not  want  to  paint 
had  only  whetted  my  appetite  for.  the  interior  of  an  omnibus  —  so  "  Judas  Cove- 
Here  it  was  that  I  made  a  study  of  the  Mount  nanting  with  the  High  Priest"  is  the  result, 
of  Temptation  from  which  I  afterward  painted  I  have  a  very  clear  recollection  that  in  my 
*'Moses  and  the  Burning  Bush."  I  also  com-  childhood  days  the  sky  and  fields  were  never  so 
menced  a  picture,  "The  Scapegoat,"  which  still  beautiful  as  when  by  some  illness  I  was  con- 
languishes  in  a  dark  closet  of  unfinished  efforts,  fined  to  the  house.  In  after  years  it  has  often 
"Christ  and  Nicodemus,"  exhibited  first  in  seemed  to  me  that,  when  bowed  by  some  sor- 
the  Paris  Salon  and  afterward  at  the  Pennsyl-  row,  nature  seemed  more  radiant  than  ever 
vania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  where  it  was  before.  This  apparent  fact  influenced  largely 
awarded  the  Lippincott  prize  and  purchased  "The  Return  of  the  Holy  Women."  The 
for  the  Temple  Collection  in  1900,  was  made  moon  has  risen,  a  shepherd  returns  with  his 
during  this  trip.  I  still  remember  with  pleasure  flock,  all  unconscious  of  the  terrible  tragedy 
the  fine  head  of  the  old  Yemenite  Jew  who  of  the  morning,  or  the  sorrowing  figures,  one 
posed  for  Nicodemus.  "A  Flight  into  Egypt,"  of  them,  Mary,  supported  by  John,  in  front  of 
and  several  smaller  canvases  were  the  result  him.  All  is  tranquillity  and  loveliness,  only 
of  this  trip.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  magnili-  within  the  souls  of  that  sorrowing  mother  and 
cence  of  two  Persian  Jews  whom  I  once  saw  at  those  loving  disciples  is  there  turmoil  and 
Rachel's  Tomb;  what  a  magnificent  "Abra-  sorrow.  Very  probably  one  of  the  most  happy 
ham"  either  one  of  them  would  have  made,  ideas  is  the  one  in  "Christ  and  his  Disciples 
Nor  do  I  forget  a  ride  one  stormy  Christmas  on  the  Road  to  Bethany."  I  have  taken  the 
night  to  Bethlehem.  Dark  clouds  swept  the  tradition  that  Christ  never  spent  a  night  in 
moonlit  skies  and  it  took  little  imagination  to  Jerusalem,  but  at  the  close  of  day  went  to 
close  one's  eyes  to  the  flight  of  time  and  see  in  Bethany,  returning  to  the  city  of  strife  in  the 
those  hurrying  travelers  the  crowds  that  morning.  I  have  pictured  the  moon  set  in 
hurried  Bethlehemward  on  the  memorable  rather  a  blue  sky  high  over  the  heads  of  Christ 
night  of  the  Nativity,  or  to  transpose  the  scene  and  four  of  His  disciples,  who  are  walking  along 
and  see  in  each  hurrying  group  a  "  Flight  into  a  little  roadway  to  the  left  of  which  are  the 
Egypt."  In  fact,  I  have  already  painted  four  "whited  sepulchres"  spoken  of,  while  to 
or  five  different  versions  of  this  subject  and  the  the  right  a  goat  herder  is  returning  with  his 
"crop"  is  not  all  harvested  yet.  Nor  do  I  herd  of  black  goats.  Recognizing  in  Christ 
forget  the  deep  pathos  of  the  "  Jews'  Wailing  a  great  prophet,  he  stops,  places  his  hand  upon 
Place"  —  those  tremendous  foundation  stones  his  breast,  and  bows  his  head  in  reverence 
of  that  glorious  temple  that  stood  upon  Mt.  while  Christ  and  His  disciples  pass.  I  could 
Moriah,  worn  smooth  by  the  loving  touch  of  go  on  explaining  the  why  and  wherefore  — 
tearful  and  devout  worshippers  from  all  over  how  the  picture  in  the  Chicago  Institute 
the  world,  under  the  scornful  gaze  of  the  prompted  the  "Christ  and  Disciples  at 
to-day  Turkish  conqueror;  nor  the  sight  of  Emmaus"  ;  how  in  "Behold!  the  Bridegroom 
those  devout  Russian  pilgrims,  with  their  Cometh"  I  hoped  to  takeoff  the  hard  edge  too 
primitive  faith  and  religious  ardor.  often  given  to  that  parable;  how  generally 
"The  Mothers  of  the  Bible,"  a  series  of  five  the  wise  virgins  are  made  good  but  cold  and 
paintings  —  Mary,  Hagar,  Sarah,  Rachel,  and  unlovable;  how  I  attempted  to  show  that  they 
the  mother  of  Moses,  marked  the  commence-  were  sympathetic  for  their  sisters  in  distress, 
ment  of  my  painting  pictures  containing  all  or  and  that  this  sympathy  was  one  of  their  beau- 
nearly  all  female  figures.  Before  this  time  ties,  in  a  marked  degree,  by  the  figure  on  the 
they  had  been  all  or  nearly  all  male  figures.  left  on  her  knees  —  with  her  own  lamp  "bright 
Very  probably  the  most  difficult  effect  I  burning"  at  her  side  —  trying  to  bring  to  hfe 
have  ever  undertaken  is  that  in  the  picture,  the  smoking  lamp  of  her  friend  —  in  fact, 
"Christ  at  the  Home  of  Mary  and  Martha,"  interpreting  the  w^hole  parable  in  keeping  w^ith 
now  in  the  Carnegie  Galleries.  our  knowledge  of  the  goodness  of  God  and  what 
One  evening,  while  riding  in  a  jiggling  ill-  He  considers  goodness  in  us.  But  why  go 
lighted  omnibus  in  Paris,  I  was  struck  with  the  on?    As  to  the  making  of  a  picture  after  it  has 
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been  conceived,  it  seems  to  one  that  they  all  go  which  the  literary  side  shall  be  its  only  quahty, 

through  nearly  the  same  stages.     A  "brilliant  or   in   which    a   so-called   religious   sentiment 

idea,"   a  great  rush,   great  excitement,  great  will  take  the  place  of  the  qualities  loved  by 

pleasure  in  work.     Then  one  by  one  the  great  artists,   thus  furnishing  an  excuse  for  giving 

hopes  you  have  had  vanish,  the  various  qualities  to  the  world  an  uninteresting  canvas,  is  equally 

you  knew  you  were  going  to  get  fail  to  material-  false.     I  believe  most  sincerely  in  a  religious 

ize,   the  lights  go  out  —  what  misery  —  then  sentiment   in   religious   pictures   but,    so   far, 

it  is  that  determination  to  succeed  has  to  be  have  never  seen  it  in  a  canvas  which  did  not 

evoked,  work  is  a  "drudge"  — but  again  light  possess  also  artistic  qualities.     There  is  more 

begins  to  appear  and  with  it  a  picture,  some-  "bogus"  sentiment  in  poor  pictures  —  pictures 

times  quite  a  little  different  in  details  from  your  in  which  the  artist  has  tried  to  convince  the 

original   idea,   but  one  on  which  work   is  a  world    that    nothing    else    was    necessary  — 

pleasure.  because  he  had  nothing  else  to  give.     It  is  as 

It  has  very  often  seemed  to  me  that  many  hard  in  art  to  give  something  when  you  possess 

painters   of   religious   subjects    (in   our   time)  nothing  as  in  anything  else.     Religious  art  has 

seem  to  forget  that  their  pictures  should  be  as  come    to    mean    an    uninteresting,    inartistic 

much  works  of  art  (regardless  of  the  subject)  production.     Who  is  to  blame  that  this  is  true  ? 

as  are  other  paintings  with  less  holy  subjects.  The  large  number  of  painters  of  very  mediocre 

To  suppose  that  the  fact  of  the  religious  painter  attainments  who  have  painted  religious  pictures 

having  a  more  elevated  subject  than  his  brother  because  they  have  found  that  the  selection  of 

artist  makes  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  consider  such  subjects  has  enabled  them  to  draw  more 

his  picture  as  an  artistic  production,  or  that  he  attention    to    themselves    than    would    their 

can  be  less  thoughtful  about  a  color  harmony,  mediocre  rendering  of  any  other  subject.     This 

for  instance,   than  he  who  selects  any  other  has  made  many  artists  place  an  equality  sign 

subject,  simply  proves  that  he  is  less  of  an  artist  between  religious  art  and  mediocrity.      Relig- 

than  he  who  gives  the  subject  his  best  attention,  ious  pictures  must  measure  up  to  the  require- 

Or  for  him  to  suppose  that  his  having  such  a  ments  of  good  art  or  they  can  never  command 

subject  can  by  any  manner  of  means  be  con-  respect.     The  want  of  high  ideals  in  rehgious 

strued  as  an  excuse  for  making  a  picture  in  art  will,  as  in  other  things,  be  fatal. 
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III 

ELEPHANTS 
BY 

DR.  W.  S.  RAINSFORD 

MR.  HOEY  and   I  had  worked  quite  few  miles  in  advance,  or  cooling  their  rugged 

conscientiously   for   elephants  since  flanks  in  the  moist  mud  of  one  of  the  numerous 

we  had   arranged  our   partnership,  marshes.     Or  they  may  be  resolutely  forging 

and  had  turned  from  no  spoor  that  was  at  all  ahead  at  a  pace  just  a  little  faster  than  that  at 

promising,  till  all  reasonable  chance  of  coming  which  your  splendidly  agile  natives  can  follow, 

up  with  our  game  was  gone.     So  long  as  ele-  never  to  pause  or  rest  or  feed  till  some  dearly 

phants  are  not  thoroughly  alarmed,  or  have  not  loved  haunt  of  theirs,  known  only  to  them- 

had    your    wind,    or    smelled    the    sefari,    it  selves,  is  at  last  won. 

is  well  worth  while  to  follow  on  an(i  keep  follow-         Following  up  spoor,   then,   is  often  trying 

ing,  even  if  the  trail,  when  you  "cut"  it,  is  work,  far  harder  work  than  the  hunter  is  called 

quite   twenty- four  hours  old.     They  may  be  on  to  undertake  in  the  pursuit  of  any  other 

found  dozing  under  some  shade  trees  only  a  animal.     Of  course,  many  men  get  elephants 
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without  following  up  the  trail  at  all.     They  home  of  many  elephant  bands.     The  broad 

camp   near   some    favorite   river-crossing,    or  tracks  of  the  herds  and  the  single  ones  of  bulls 

within  reasonable  distance  of  swampy  feeding  crossed  and  recrossed  each  other;    the  thorn 

ground,  and  keep  their  natives  scouring  the  trees  had  been  much  fed  on;    the  high  grass 

country  for  news.     This  is  a  good  and,  if  you  was  trampled  and  eaten.     Still  we  had  come 

persist    long    enough,    a   generally    successful  on  no  fresh  sign  for  two  days, 

plan  of  proceeding.     The  natives  of  a  district  One  morning  in  early  October,  surely  a  red- 

in  which  elephants  are  to  be  found  are  nearly  letter  day,  we  broke  camp  very  early  and  had 

always  ready  to  lend  a  hand,  as  the  meat  is  ridden   about   three   hours   through   a  rather 

most  welcome  to  them.     And,  therefore,  the  swampy  country,  when  suddenly,  without  any 

sefari  should  be   so    constituted   as   to   make  warning,  I  heard  a  far-off,  shrill  note  blown, 

communication    with    the  shy    wild    man    an  It  sounded  more  like  the  clear  note  of  a  high 

easy  thing.  organ  stop  than  anything  else  I  can  think  of. 

The  help  of  real,  wild  men  hunters,  it  is  no  Hoey  had  said  to  me,  not  five  minutes  before, 

exaggeration    to    say,    at    least    doubles    your  "This  is  the  first  morning  we  have  had  in  ten 

chances  of  success.     Promise  them  a  blanket,  days  that  I  should  call  a  really  good  morning 

or  a  goat  or  two,  and  they  will  be  off  at  dawn  for  elephant  hunting.     The  breeze  is  fine  and 

and  stay  away  till  night,  and,  if  the  great  game  steady." 

is  either  feeding  or  traveling  in  your  vicinity,  Here  at  last  were  the  elephants,  here  in  their 

you  will  in  all  probability  learn  of  it  from  them,  own  chosen  home,  not  harried  nor  expecting 

Stay  in  camp  till  you  have  reliable  news,  but  to  be  harried,  by  Boer  settlers  on  the  plateau 

be  ready  for  a  hurried  departure  at  the  shortest  or  hunting  sefari,  but  resting  in  their  own  land, 

notice.     And  once  you  are  on  fresh  spoor,  with  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  mountain  that 

capable  trackers,  follow  on!  had  sheltered  their  herds  for  countless  thou- 

Hoey  and  I  had  determined  to  try  and  make  sands  of  years  —  here,  safe  from  all  harm, 
our  way  into  a  new^  country,  not  a  very  exten-  amid  solitudes  that  had  seldom  echoed  a  rifle 
sive  one,  but  a  region  so  guarded  by  river  and  sht)t.  It  seemed  like  vandalism  to  enter, 
swamp  that  our  N'dorobo  (native  hunters)  But  the  truth  must  be  told  —  to  be  the  first 
declared,  and  we  believed,  no  rifle  shot  had  there  only  added  to  the  zest  of  entrance  some- 
been  heard  within  it  for  many  a  year.  They  thing  of  the  barbaric  charm  of  conquest, 
declared  that,  when  the  herds  were  chased  off  The  shrill,  carrying,  but  far  from  unmusical, 
the  Nzoia  plateau,  they  w^ent  to  this  place  and  sound  was  borne  to  us  on  the  cool  morning 
stayed  there,  or  near  by,  for  a  long  time,  breeze  from  a  distance  of  quite  a  mile,  and, 
There  they  would  show  us  elephants  "like  strange  to  say,  whether  it  was  that  they  recog- 
the  grass,"  a  term  they  always  use  when  they  nized  the  note,  or  sniffed  the  wind  tainted  with 
speak  of  large  numbers.  the  smell  they  fear,  our  mules  resolutely  refused 

We  had  had  two  very  hard  and  unavailing  to  be  led  or  driven  one  foot  nearer.  So  wo,  left 
"follow  up"  rides.  On  each  day,  we  must  them  there,  and  went  forward  on  foot, 
have  covered  not  less  than  thirty-five  miles.  Crowning  the  next  long  swell  of  ridge, 
and  this  is  enough  for  a  day's  going  under  an  standing  sleepily  under  the  shady  trees,  we 
equatorial  sun.  One  day,  the  herd  separated,  saw  some  twenty  great  black  backs,  rising  above 
and  on  hard  ground  we  lost  them.  On  the  the  yellow  grass  and  outlined  against  the  sky. 
second,  a  fine  herd  headed  straight  for  where  Somehow,  as  they  solemnly  and  slowly  moved 
Mr.  J.  J.  White  and  his  hunter  were  waiting  for  forward  (for  they  didn't  stand  still  for  long), 
them,  so  when  once  we  had  assured  ourselves  treading  their  way  through  the  rank  grass, 
of  where  they  were  going,  we  turned  away  yellow  as  ripe  wheat,  they  reminded  me  of 
from  a  fresh  spoor.  We  had  our  difficulties  nothing  so  much  as  big  black  whales  I  had 
to  overcome,  of  course;  we  expected  as  much,  often  rowed  near  to,  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence. 
The  heavy  work  fell  on  Hoey,  my  weak  knee  The  herd  —  we  now  saw  they  numbered  about 
rendering  it  difficult  for  me  to  do  more  than  thirty  —  moved  out  of  all  cover  into  the  wide 
look  after  myself.  I  couldn't  sw^im,  for  fear  prairie.  But  they  were  far  from  suspecting 
of  putting  it  out  again,  but  we  managed  to  any  danger,  and  had  evidently  no  idea  of  travel- 
flounder  through  somehow.  We  found  our-  ing.  They  amused  themselves  by  tearing  great 
selves  after  a  time  in  a  country  that  certainly  wisps  of  the  grass  and  throwing  them  over  their 
had  every  appearance  of  being  the  undisturbed  own  and  their  friends'  shoulders,  and  spout- 
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ing  red,  dusty  showers  on  each  other.  The  was  puffy,  which  made  his  doing  this  exceed- 
finely  curving  trunks  often  touched,  and  were  ingly  dangerous.  One  of  the  cows  got  scent  of 
slowly  carried  from  side  to  side,  or  round  the  him  and,  trumpeting  loudly,  charged.  It 
little  black  totos  (calves)  that,  almost  invisible,  was  followed  in  a  rush  by  all  the  rest.  He 
moved  along  by  their  mothers'  sides.  fired  into  the  onrushing  mass  of  them,  but  it 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  all  cow  elephants  are  was  no  use.  Tied  by  the  thorns,  he  could  not 
sacred  in  British  territory  to-day.  Cow  ivory  run,  even  if  running  had  been  any  good, 
is  contraband,  and  a  heavy  fine  is  imposed  for  Nothing  remained  for  him  but  one  terrible 
killing  a  cow.  Nor  can  bulls  that  carry  tusks  chance.  He  threw  himself  down,  and  the 
of  less  than  sixty  pounds  to  the  pair  be  shot,  ponderous  charge  trampled  over  him.  His 
Of  course,  careless  or  inexperienced  sportsmen  coat  was  torn  from  his  back  by  the  foot  of  an 
do  still  at  times  mistake  a  cow  for  a  bull,  but  elephant,  but  somehow  he  miraculously 
a  little  care  and  a  little  coolness  are  all  that  escaped  without  a  scratch.  He,  too,  says  he 
are  necessary  to  avoid  any  such  mistake,  has  had  enough  of  elephant  shooting. 
The  cows  are  smaller  than  the  bulls,  and  their  Our  stalk  was  a  simple  affair.  We  had  to 
tusks  seldom  or  never  weigh  anything  like  proceed  with  caution,  for  the  herd  moved  more 
thirty  pounds  each.  The  one  thing  above  all  than  half  a  mile  into  the  open  veldt,  and  there 
others  to  remember,  when  once  elephants  are  was  no  scrap  of  cover,  saving  the  ripe  grass, 
located,  is  to  take  time,  and  on  no  account  to  As  we  mounted  the  rounded  ridge  they  had  just 
rush  in  hurriedly.  Make  sure  of  the  bulls,  left,  a  really  great  prospect  opened  before  us. 
Make  sure  of  the  one  you  want.  Estimate  its  In  front  were  not  one,  but  three  herds,  with 
tusks  for  yourself,  and  then  carefully  keep  it  here  and  there  a  sulky-looking  bull  elephant, 
in  sight.  So  long  as  the  wind  is  fair  and  the  who  had  probably  been  but  lately  hustled  out 
herd  not  alarmed,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  of  the  community  life,  and  felt  badly  over  its 
for  hurry.  If  the  wind  is  steady,  keep  a  watch-  unmerited  expulsion.  By  way  of  variety,  an 
ful  eye  out  for  the  animals  at  either  extreme  of  unusually  fine  rhino  showed  up,  too,  fumbling 
the  herd.  See  that  they  do  not  edge  in  toward  along  the  border  of  a  small  stream.  For 
you.  In  woodland,  stalking,  of  course,  is  miles  and  miles  stretched  an  unbroken  field  of 
easier,  and  safer,  too.  Trees  and  brush  are  a  rich,  red-yellow  grass,  and  the  black  lines  of 
great  assistance,  and  I  do  not  think  any  man  the  great  mammoths  stood  out  sharply  marked 
can  come  up  close  to  these  monsters  without  against  it.  The  deep  purple  masses  of  a  virgin 
wishing  that  somewhere  near  at  hand  might  forest  sloped  down  to  the  plain  on  one  side, 
stand  a  friendly  tree.  Under  all  circumstances,  and  far  on  its  other  borders  rose  masses  of  blue 
their  sight  is  so  poor  that  they  do  not  seem  able  mountains.  Here,  indeed,  was  Africa  —  Africa 
to  pick  a  man  out  at  fifty  yards.  In  deep  that  has  been  hedged  off,  hidden  away  from 
shade  you  can  stand  still,  and  remain  unde-  the  busy  movements,  the  all-changing  activities 
tected  often  at  twenty  yards.  But  let  them  once  of  restless  man.  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  look 
catch  your  wind,  and  they  are  off  at  a  pace  that  around,  and  fix  the  wonderful  panorama  in 
baffles  the  best  footman,  or  on  you  in  a  charge  my  memory.  How  often  had  I  dreamed  of 
that  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  turn  aside  just  such  a  scene.  Here,  at  last,  it  lay  at  my 
or  avoid.     A  close  shot  in  the  head  or  chest  feet,  waiting  for  me. 

from  a  good  rifle  will  often  make  the  animal  After  carefully  examining  all  three  herds  — 

receiving  it  swerve  sufficiently  to  one  side  to  there    must   have   been   nearly   one    hundred 

save  the  hunter.     But  if  the  herd  move  down  elephants  in  them  —  we  concluded  that  there 

in  line,  as  they  often  do  in  the  open,  or  if  you  was  not  an  extraordinarily  big  tusker  in  the 

let  yourself  get  between  two  herds,  your  chances  lot.     And   this  was  not   to  be  wondered   at, 

are  not  good.     A  friend   of   mine,    a   gallant  as  very  large  and  old  bulls  seldom  are  permitted 

fellow  and  a  good  shot,  saved  his  life  once,  to  keep  in  the  herd,  and  so  are  usually  found 

when  so  charged  by  a  herd  of  twenty  in  the  alone. 

open.     He  dropped  his  rifle  and,  waving  his  The  wind,  as  I  said,  was  steady  and  fair  for 

hat  in  the  air,  danced  and  shouted  with  all  his  us.     But  the  herds  stood  in  such  relation,  the 

might.     "But  never  again,"  said  he,  "will  I  one  to  the  other,  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass 

tackle  an  elephant  herd  in  the  open."     Another  between  them.     Had  we  attempted  to  do  so, 

good  sportsman  I  know  well  followed  too  closely  we  should  have  been  quickly  enclosed.     There 

a  herd  into  very  thick  thorn  scrub.     The  wind  were  no  specially  large  tusks,  at  any  rate  in 
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the  farther  groups,  so  we  determined  to  take  them   again,    all   standing   heading   our   way. 

two  quite  well-sized  bulls  who  led  the  herd  we  These  elephants  had  probably  never  heard  a 

had  just   seen.     And   now   the   last   hundred  gun,  and  this  would  account  for  their  standing 

yards  of  approach  alone  remained,  and,  keep-  as  they  did  after  our  shooting.     But  by  now 

ing  well  down,  yard  by  yard  we  drew  near,  they  were  very  watchful,  evidently  trying  hard 

There  was  no  tree,  no  shelter,  no  hiding-place  to  make  us  out  and  get  our  wind.     But  the 

of  any  sort.     As  the  black  bulk  of  the  herd  merciful    breeze    kept   steady.     We   drew   up 

rose  above  me,  I  felt  as  a  man  might  feel  who  as  close  as  we  dared,  not  nearer  than  seventy 

proposed  to  himself  to  shoot  into  one  of  our  or  eighty  yards  this  time,  and  tried  to  pick  out 

high    New    York    Central    locomotives,    with  the    second    wounded    bull.     But    the    cows 

about  as  much  chance  of  knocking  it  off  the  covered    it,    and    an    adventurous  young  bull 

line  as  he  had  of  bringing  down  this  mountain  came    forward   by   itself,    evidently    bent    on 

of  black  hfe.  mischief.      It   walked   out   of    the    herd,    its 

When  we  had  crawled  to  within  about  fifty  trunk   held   high,   looking   very   ugly   indeed, 

yards,  there  was,  for  some  cause  or  other,  a  Sharper-eyed   than    the    others   it  must  have 

movement  in  the  long,  black  line.     It  grew  been,  for  it  came  perfectly  straight  on.     We 

longer,  stretched  out,  and  for  a  moment  or  let   it   come   as   near  as  we  dared.     I  didn't 

two  threatened  to  bend  inward  toward  us  at  want  it,  as  its  tusj^s  were  much  smaller  than 

each  end.     The  elephants  seemed  to  suspect  the  other  two,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  turning 

something,  and  the  curving  trunks  were  held  about  in  it.     It  now  saw  us  plainly,  and  was 

high  in  air,  and  the  great  black  ears  rose  upright  coming  right  into  us,  when  two  bullets  took  it 

at  right  angles  to  the  heads,  standing  out  on  full  in  the  heart  and  it  fell  in  its  tracks.     At 

either  side  Hke  the  sails  of  a  boat  running  dead  its  fall,   there  was  more  rustling   hither  and 

before  the  wind,  and  going  wing  and  wing.  thither  of  the  bewildered  and  angered  herd, 

We  had  naturally  an  anxious  time  of  it,  for  and  both  Hoey  and  I  began  to  wish  we  were 

those  few  moments,  as  we  crouched  watchfully  in  at  least  sparsely  wooded  country,  and  not 

in  the  grass.     Any  flank  movement  of  the  herd  on  a  shelterless  plain.     There  was  nothing  to 

would  give  it  our  wind,  and  they  would  then  do,  absolutely  nothing,  but  to  be  still  and  let 

come  down  on  us  or  rush  away.     Their  suspi-  them  quiet  down,  then  follow  up  our  wounded 

cions  died  down,  and  they  again  stood  still.  bull.     As  we  anxiously    waited,  it   came  out 

Now  was  our  time.     Perhaps  fifteen  yards  our  way,  slowly  heading  to  our  right,  a  very 

nearer  we  pressed.     I  was,  of  course,  to  take  big  fellow,  with  good  ivory  on  one  side,  and  on 

the  first  shot,  and  Hoey  was  to  fire  after  me.  the  other  a  stumpy,   hea\y  tusk  broken  off. 

My  bull  kept  moving  his  head  up  and  down.  Again,  as  I  crawled  as  near  as  I  dared  and  saw 

so  I  determined,   rather  than  risk   the  head  close  above  me  its  great  black  side,  I  could  not 

shot,   to  take  it    in    the    shoulder    and    well  help  thinking  what  a  game  of  bluff  it  was. 

forward.     I  picked  my  spot  and  fired,  Hoey  But  it  offered  me  a  fine  broadside,  and  crashed 

firing  immediately  afterward.  down  to  the  double  shot. 

Then  arose  pandemonium!     First  they  all         Both  leaders  had  fallen,  and  those  elephants 

seemed  to  rush  together,  then  wheel  outward,  stood  without  moving  ten  yards  for,  I  should 

facing  in  all  directions.     Then  such  trumpeting  say,  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  while  we  profoundly 

and  noise  of  mingled  cries!     My  bull  stood  for  wished  they  would  take  their  leave  and  let  us 

a  moment,  and,  as  it  wheeled,  I  shot  it  again,  crawl  away.     I  tried  once  more  to  get  near 

when,  to  my  surprise,  I  admit,  it  crashed  to  enough    to    take    a   good    photograph,    while 

earth  with  a  rumbling  noise,  and  never  seemed  Hoey  came  alongside,  covering  my  advance  with 

to  stir  again.      Now   the   herd   swayed    and  his  rifle;  but,  before  I  got  within  fifty  yards,  the 

rocked,  all  huddled  together.     At  one  moment,  cows  screamed  so,  and  so  evidently  were  ready 

it  looked  as  if  they  would  sweep  forward;  the  to  charge  in  a  body,  that  I  had  to  content  my- 

next,  they  swayed  backward.     We  reloaded  as  self  with,  I  fear,  an  unsatisfactory  "snap." 
fast  as  we  could,  and  fired  again  at  the  second         At  last  they  began  to  move  —  very  slowly 

bull,  and  it  was,  I  think,  well  that  we  did  so,  indeed  —  and,  as  they  went  one  way,  we  gladly 

for  this  seemed  to  decide  them,  and  they  rushed  crawled  the  other.     Three  bulls  down,  two  of 

off.  them  moving  not  more  than  fifty  yards  after 

We  ran   after,   as   fast  as   the   high   tangle  the  shot  —  we  had  been  fortunate  indeed,  and 

allowed  us,  and  in  five  hundred  yards  came  on  we  knew  it.     In  an  hour  or  two,  the  herds  had 
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moved  about  two  miles  away.  Some  were 
feeding,  others  settling  down  into  the  long  line 
formation.  That  means  traveling.  They 
were  beginning  what  was  doubtless  to  be  a 
steady  march  across  country,  to  the  blue 
escarpment  on  the  east. 

We  camped  the  sefari  and  had  our  tea.  I 
never  enjoyed  it  more.  Those  elephants 
traveled  for  a  few  hours  after  our  attack  on 
them,  and  then  headed  back  to  an  extensive 
patch  of  thorny  country  not  more  than  five 
miles  from  our  camp.  They  remained  feeding 
on  their  loved  herbage  for  another  couple  of 
days  before  leaving  for  the  nearest  forest  land 


lower  than  a  line  drawn  between  them,  for,  of 
course,  the  bullet  travels  upward.  The 
African  elephant's  brain  is  very  small,  and 
protected  by  heavy  bone  formations.  Look  at 
it  as  it  faces  you,  and  there  is  no  palpable 
place  to  aim  at,  as  in  the  Indian  elephant. 
It  can  be  killed,  and  quickly,  by  the  frontal 
shot,  but  that  shot  must  be  aimed  well  below 
the  eyes,  where  the  trunk  and  head  join. 
There  the  cellular  structure  of  the  skull  permits 
a  solid  bullet  to  pass  through  quite  a  lot  of 
light  packing,  as  it  were,  straight  to  the  little 
brain.  Full  in  the  middle  between  the  tusks 
the  ball  must  strike,  in  order  to  kill,  and  there 


THE   SEFARI    CROSSING    A   SWAMPY   STREAM 
Such  fords  are  often  infested  with  crocodiles 


to  the  eastward.     It  was  easy  to  keep  in  touch 
with  them  by  means  of  our  N'dorobo. 

Whenever  circumstances  favor  the  hunter, 
as  they  favored  us  that  October  morning,  a 
heavy  slaughter  can  easily  be  wrought. 
Modern  rifles  are  so  deadly  that  one  or  two 
shots,  if  the  elephants  are  standing,  bring  them 
down.  But  those  shots  must  reach  certain 
vital  spots  in  the  vast  bulk,  and  many,  for- 
getting this,  confused  by  the  very  size  of  their 
mark,  only  wound  and  fail  to  kill.  Perhaps  the 
surest  shot  of  all  is  the  shot  between  the  eye  and 
the  ear,  nearer  the  ear,  and,  if  you  are  standing 
so  close  as  to  be    obliged   to   shoot   upward, 


must  be  behind  it  the  driving  power  of  a  good 
charge.  As  I  have  looked  elephants  full  in  the 
face  at  thirty  yards'  distance  (I  don't  care  for  a 
nearer  front  view),  the  mark  seemed  a  small  one 
to  me,  and,  unless  the  animal  was  on  top  of 
me,  I  should  prefer  to  take  it  low  down  in  the 
chest.  The  ear  and  eye  shot  is  easier,  if  only 
it  holds  its  head  steady  for  a  moment,  though 
that  mark,  too,  is  not  large.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  shoot  helow  the  line  of  eye  and  ear, 
as  the  bullet  will  range  upward.  I  repeat  this, 
as  again  and  again  good  men  shoot  too  high  for 
this  shot,  and  then  the  bullet  does  no  permanent 
harm.     It  may  stagger  to  the   blow,    but   is 
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soon  going  off,  and  going  strong.  As  it  swings 
straight  away  from  you,  there  is  a  good  shot  to 
be  had,  one  of  the  easiest,  one  of  the  deadhest, 
and,  strangely  enough,  one  seldom  taken. 
Its  spine  makes  a  great  curve  from  its  highest 
point  in  the  centre  of  the  back  down  to  the  root 
of  the  tail.  Six  or  seven  feet  long  this  curve 
extends,  and  the  vertebrate  column  is  fully  ten 
inches  across.  Land  a  bullet  there,  and  it 
comes  to  a  halt.  It  is  a  big,  fair  mark.  High 
up  in  the  hump  of  its  mighty  shoulders  is 
another  vital  spot  —  unless  you  are  standing 
alongside,  and  grass  and  bushes  are  so  high 
that  a  clear  view  of  the  shoulder  cannot  be 


himself  on  these  points  I  have  named.  The 
trouble  generally  is,  men  fire  wildly  at  the  vast 
mass  —  plant  bullet  after  bullet  somewhere, 
they  really  don't  know  where  —  and  then 
go  away  and  insist  that  an  elephant  cannot 
usually  be  killed  without  great  expenditure  of 
ammunition.  At  thirty  yards,  not  too  near  at 
all  for  a  shot  in  cover,  if  the  elephant  is  three- 
quarters  facing  you,  you  can  easily  send  your 
.450  through  the  shoulder  into  the  heart. 
It  will  not  travel  one  hundred  yards  and, 
what  is  important,  you  have  no  more  need  to 
fear  its  charge. 

Most  shots  in  the  side  fail  for  two  reasons  — 


AN  ELEPHANT  FORD  ON  THE  NZOIA  RIVER 


had.  Here  its  backbone  is  at  the  very  widest, 
where  the  shoulders  rise  to  it  —  two  feet  six 
inches  or  three  feet  from  the  top  of  its  back, 
straight  above  its  legs.  Put  a  bullet  there, 
and  the  elephant  falls  like  a  log. 

But  I  have  reserved  for  the  last  place  my 
final  hints,  if  I  may  modestly  offer  them.  The 
shoulder,  or  just  behind  the  kink  of  its  big 
foreleg,  is  the  easiest  mark,  and  quite  deadly 
enough.  There  lies  the  great  heart,  quite  as 
big  as  a  large  water-bucket,  and  any  man  who 
keeps  his  wits  about  him,  and  fires  from  broad- 
side, can  hit  it.  Let  anyone  examine  the  skele- 
ton carefully,  or  stand  by  while  the  carcass  is 
being  cut  into,  or  cut  up,  and  he  can  satisfy 


they  are  too  far  back,  and  they  are  too  high. 
Few  hunters  seem  to  take  the  trouble  to  stand 
by  the  bloody,  high-smelling  mass,  and  wait 
till  they  see  for  themselves  how  far  forward 
the  heart  lies,  and  how  low  down.  When  a 
boy,  I  had,  of  course,  read  Sir  Samuel  Baker's 
sometimes  extraordinary  stories  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  quickly  killing  elephants.  I  remember 
well  handling  with  reverence,  in  Riley's  gun 
store  in  Oxford  Street,  his  famous  elephant 
gun,  which  he  nicknamed  the  ''Baby."  It 
took  a  half-pound  shell,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
and  I  do  not  dare  to  say  what  was  its  powder 
charge.  It  certainly  did  damage  at  the  butt 
end,  whatever  it  did  at  the  muzzle.     Selous 
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was,  I  think,  the  first  man  to  try  a  small  bore 
.450  (black  powder)  on  elephants.  He  did  so 
because  one  of  his  other  rifles  was  not  to  hand 
when  he  wanted  it.  Thereafter  he  used  that 
calibre  constantly.  Then  came  the  day  of 
really  small  bores,  the  .303  English  gun.  Men 
found  that  rhino  and  elephants  came  down  to 
well-planted  shots  from  that  inferior  weapon. 

To-day  no  one  who  has  had  experience 
burdens  himself  any  longer  with  the  old- 
fashioned  heavy  rifles  that  were  for  so  long 
deemed  indispensable.  I  think  that  shortly 
the  use  of  even  a  .500  or  .577  Cordite  rifle  will 
be  uncommon.  They  are  not  needed.  Any 
good  rifle  with  a  powerful  powder  charge  will 
kill  an  elephant  stone  dead  if  the  bullet, 
however  small,  is  planted  in  the  brain.  It 
is  quite  common  to  shoot  in  this  way  the 
largest  bulls,  even  with  the  tiny  .256 
Mannlicher,  or  the  .276  Mauser  rifles.  I 
have  known  an  elephant  to  fall  dead  within 
200  yards  by  one  shot  from  a  .256  Mann- 
licher that  penetrated  the  whole  length  of 
the  body  from  behind,  and  at  last  lodged  in  the 
heart.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  still  quite 
easy,  even  with  the  most  powerful  of  modern 
rifles,  to  plaster  an  unfortunate  beast  all  over 
with  bullets,  and  not  to  bring  it  down. 
Twenty  large  bullets  were  fired  into  one  bull 
by  my  friend's  professional  hunter  and  his 
gunbearers    before    the    poor    beast    fell.     I 
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amused  myself  on  several  occasions,  after  I 
had  secured  my  elephants,  by  stalking  close 
up  to  beasts  I  did  not  wish  to  kill,  and  thinking 
how  and  where  I  should  shoot  them,  if  I  did 
wish  to  kill.  I  seldom  found  them  hold  their 
great  heads  steady  enough  for  me,  at  least,  to 
attempt  the  head  shot.  Either  they  were  feed- 
ing, or  whisking  away  the  flies,  or  there  were 
branches  or  cover  between,  whereas  the 
shoulder  or  the  spine  offers  a  target  so  large 
that  it  can  easily  be  hit,  even  in  a  moving 
elephant. 

To-day,  too,  the  great  home  of  the  elephant 
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AN  ELEPHANT  KILLED    NEAR  ZSIT.   ELGON 

is  in  the  Congo.  Thither  just  now,  many 
hunters,  some  Hcensed,  and  most  of  them  not, 
are  bending  their  steps.  The  old  regime  is 
over.  The  King  of  the  Belgians'  authority 
has  been  superseded,  and  the  new  rulers  of  the 
country  are  not  on  the  ground.  I  believe  a  case 
of  champagne,  falling  into  appreciative  hands, 
has  keen  known  to  remove  obstacles  hitherto 
deemed  insuperable.  As  much  as  two  tons  of 
ivory  have  been  lately  taken  out  of  the  Congo 
by  one  hunter  in  '  four  months.  There  are 
reports  flying  about  of  even  larger  kills.  They 
say  that  elephants  there  are  not  so  dangerous 
as  with  us  in  the  Protectorate,  and  certainly 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  like  the  same 
number  of  fatalities  among  Congo  hunters  as 
there  is  among  men  following  elephants 
in  Uganda  or  in  the  Protectorate.     It  may  be 


THE  TROPHIES  OF  TEN  .XUNUIES'  SHOOTING 


that  those  who  set  out  for  the  farther  country 
are  generally  more  experienced  men,  who  have 
studied  the  dangerous  game  against  which  they 
pit  their  hves.  Here  accidents  keep  happening, 
because  anyone  who  can  borrow  a  gun  and  take 
out  a  license  fancies  himself  capable  of  elephant 
hunting.  Taking  as  little  notice  of  wind  or 
cover  as  they  do,  the  marvel  is  that  so  many 
escape.  A  man  is  a  fool  to  take  any  liberty 
with  an  elephant. 

Let  me  close  my  rambling  chapter  by  saying 
that  I  should  not  greatly  care  to  kill  any  more 
elephants.  They  are  too  big,  too  old,  and  too 
wise,  to  be  classed  as  mere  game.  As  I  stood 
by  the  side  of  that  vast  fallen  bulk,  I  realized 
I  had  extinguished  a  life  perhaps  three  times  as 
old  as  my  own.  What  had  not  that  great  beast 
seen  and  survived  ?  What  comings  and  goings 
of  the  tribes  ?  What  changes  among  the  petty 
bands  of  men  ?  It  was  probably  a  full-grown 
elephant  when  Livingstone  first  resolutely  set 
his  face  toward  Africa's  unknown  interior.  I 
felt  small  and  a  little  guilty. 

So  long  as  ivory  fetches  the  price  it  does,  and 
it  must  increase  rather  than  diminish  in  value, 
it  wtU  prove  a  sore  temptation  to  a  poor 
man,  finding  himself  in  elephant  country,  to 
attempt  to  pay  off  at  one  stroke  the  heavy 
price  of  his  shooting  license.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  think  sportsmen  should  welcome 
any  legislation  that  places  the  elephant  in  a 
class  by  itself,  and  makes  the  man  who  wants 
to  shoot  one  or  two  in  British  East  x^frica, 
where  they  do  no  damage  and  are  not  too 
plentiful,  pay  heavily  for  the  privilege. 
Uganda  elephants  are  another  matter.  It 
seems  rather  a  hardship,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
prevent  the  native  hunter  who  for  ages  has 
taken  his  modest  toll  of  the  herds,  and  certainly 
has  not  destroyed  them,  from  doing  as  his 
fathers  before  him  have  done,  just  because  rich 
sportsmen  want  all  the  fun  and  the  ivory,  too. 
Allow  him  to  trade  his  occasional  tusk  if  it 
is  sizable.  Forbid  him  otherwise  to  trade  at 
all.  Employ  the  right  sort  of  traders  to  trade 
with  him,  and  grant  licenses  for  such  trade. 
Do  this,  and  the  law  will  enforce  itself,  and 
small  ivory  and  cow  ivory  will  not  be  killed. 
Instead  of  prohibiting  all  ivory  trading,  which 
can  never  be  stopped,  give  an  opening  to 
honest  men  to  do  the  trading.  There  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  finding  them,  for  there  is  money 
in  the  business.  At  present,  the  Kikuyu, 
N'dorobo,  and  other  tribes  have  hundreds  of 
tusks  of  buried  ivory,  only  waiting  the  coming 
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of  the  unscrupulous  ivory  runner.  He  is  the 
very  last  man  who  should  be  encouraged  to  have 
any  dealings  with  the  native. 

So  far  as  I  could  learn,  the  two  small  bands 
of  Cherangang  N'dorobo  kill  about  one  or 
two  elephants  to  each  band  yearly,  and  the 
Elgao  perhaps  as  many  more.  Some  of  the 
old  men  tell  me  they  have  killed  forty.  This 
is  probably  an  outside  number. 

The  last  evening  we  were  camped  to  the 
northeast  of  Elgon,  one  of  our  wild  men  came 
in  saying  that  a  herd  was  making  its  way  camp- 
ward.  We  started  off  immediately,  and  John, 
my  tent  boy,  who  in  all  his  far  wanderings 


As  we  leisurely  strolled  campward,  the  black 
storm-clouds  burst  among  the  cliffs  and  canons 
of  the  great  crater  summit  of  Elgon.  For  a 
few  moments,  no  longer,  no  mountain  could  be 
seen,  and  incessant  lightning  alone  marked 
where  the  rocky  points  drew  down  the  electric 
currents.  Then  the  sun  beat  through  the 
storm,  and  all  the  many  square  miles  of  broken 
forest  that  clothes,  and  softens  as  it  clothes,  the 
jagged  outlines  of  broken  scarp  and  crag,  were 
actually  lit  up  by  the  evening  glow.  One 
great  mass  of  snowy  cloud  still  held  together 
in  the  very  crater  itself,  and  on  it  the  full 
strength  of  the  sun  seemed  to  fall,  till  it  radiated 
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had  never  seen  elephants,  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  come  along.  It  was  one  of  those  evenings 
one  loves  to  remember.  The  heat  of  the  day 
was  over,  and  a  steady,  soft  breeze,  fragrant 
from  passing  over  wide  stretches  of  blossoming 
Mimosa  thorn,  on  which  prickly  delicacies  the 
great  beasts  love  above  everything  to  feed, 
made  walking  delightful. 

We  soon  had  them  in  view,  and  the  stalk  was 
an  easy  one,  though,  since  the  herd  stood  in  the 
open  and  far  from  cover,  we  had  to  go  cau- 
tiously. We  got  within  fifty  yards  and  carefully 
looked  them  over,  but,  as  no  good  bull  was 
there,  we  left  them  in  peace.  I  tried  a  photo- 
graph, but  heavy  clouds  had  gathered  over  the 
mountain,  and  the  light  was  poor. 


over  the  cliffs  and  dense  masses  of  woodland 
round  it  a  soft,  white  light  all  its  own. 

I  never  fancied  anything  so  strange  or  so 
lovely.  The  secret  places  of  the  great  moun- 
tain, quite  hidden  before,  stood  forth  to  view, 
as  this  lower  light  searched  them  out.  Then 
the  smoky  spirals  of  drifting  cloud,  still  clinging 
to  the  tree-tops,  the  leavings  of  the  warm  storm, 
rose  at  last  in  silvery  columns,  slowly  freeing 
themselves  from  the  earthly  claims  that  had 
bound  them,  and  you  could  hear  the 
augmented  roar  of  the  river  torrent,  as  it  came 
down  the  dark  canon  of  the  Turkwell. 

The  last  evening  light  fell  tenderly  over  the 
yellow  plain,  while  slowly  the  mighty  herd 
moved  off  into  the  darkening  east. 


THE  NEW  AND  MORE  GLORIOUS  FOURTH 

A     METHOD     OF     CELEBRATING     THE     NATIONAL 
HOLIDAY  WHICH  IS  SIGNIFICANT  OF  ITS   ORIGIN 

BY 

LUTHER  H.  GULICK 

(president    of    the   AMERICAN    PLAYGROUND    ASSOCIATION) 


THIS  day  presents  a  great  opportunity  of 
helping  to  make  our  nation  a  people. 
We  are  a  nation,  because  we  have  one 
government.  We  are  not  a  people,  partly 
because  as  yet  we  possess  no  adequate  social 
language.  By  social  language,  I  mean  form 
of  expressing  social  ideals  in  action.  No 
better  illustration  of  this  can  be  given  than  the 
difference  between  the  idea  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  and  the  way  we  observe  it.  Our  great 
cities  arc  pretty  largely  mere  aggregations  of 
peoples    from    dilTercnt    parts    of    the    world, 
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having  come  together  under  common  laws 
and  government.  If  there  is  any  one  thing, 
any  one  occasion,  in  connection  with  which 
there  should  be  national  community  expression, 
it  should  be  in  connection  with  our  celebration 
of  American  independence.  This  constitutes 
not  only  the  pivotal  point  in  the  history  of 
American  institutions,  but  is  the  pivotal  idea 
upon  which  democracy  rests.  Our  celebra- 
tions of  the  day,  however,  do  not  relate  in  any 
distinctive  way  to  the  idea  which  is  to  be 
commemorated.  We  do  not  use  the  day  as  a 
great  focal  point  for  community  life,  for 
asserting  the  belief  that  is  in  us,  for  getting 
together  and  expressing  our  common  feeling, 
our  community  feeling,  for  freedom  under  a 
democracy.  We  have  relatively  little  to  do 
together.  We  and  our  children  both  purchase 
fireworks  and  explode  them  during  the  day 
with  the  result  that  between  one  thousand  and 
fifteen  hundred  children  are  mutilated  an- 
nually. Many  people  leave  the  city  for  the 
Fourth  because  of  the  annoyance  of  the  noise. 
The  day  is  worse  than  wasted.  What  was 
meant  to  perpetuate  a  great  idea  has  become 
a  menace.  We  shall  become  a  people,  not 
only  when  we  have  a  common  social  language 
but  when  a  larger  community  consciousness 
develops,  when  we  are  proud  or  ashamed  of 
our  community  life,  when  it  hurts  us  if  our 
streets  are  dirty,  or  our  government  of  doubtful 
honesty.  We  shall  become  a  people  when 
each  fraction  of  the  total  population,  so  much 
of  which  is  foreign  in  our  big  cities,  has 
something  so  definite  in  common  with  the 
rest  that  it  feels  that  it  belongs  not  merely  to 
the  voting  population  but  to  the  social  com- 
munity. We  shall  become  a  people  when  in 
our  times  of  rejoicing  we  come  together  and 
express  those  feelings  which  are  given  to  us,  in 
ways  that  are  mutually  intelligible  and  happy. 
We   have   all  been   feeling   that  something 
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SIGNING  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

different  should  be  done  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  but  it  has  remained  for  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  certain  other 
American  cities  to  show  how  the  day  should 
be  made  not  merely  one  of  safety  to  life  and 
limb  for  the  children  but  how  those  larger 
social  ideals  could  at  the  same  time  be  added. 
I  shall  speak  more  particularly  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  for  of  the  work  there  I  chance  to  know 
more  than  of  that  elsewhere.  There  the  day 
has  become  one  which,  apparently,  all  the 
people  of  all  nationalities  look  forward  to 
with  joy.  The  public  schools  prepare  their 
children  to  march  in  a  great  parade.  The 
children  feel  that  it  is  their  day  even  more.? 
than  in  the  old  days  of  individual  celebration. 
Each  nationality  for  weeks  before  the  Fourth 
of  July  has  been  preparing  some  demonstra- 
tion which  shall  represent  a  feature  of  the 
life  of  the  people  from  which  they  spring, 
and  which  indicates  some  idea  that  is  germane 
to  the  day.  The  English,  for  example,  pre- 
sented the  signing  of  the  Magna  Charta. 
In  this  great  parade,  there  were  thirteen 
nationalities  represented.  The  Greeks  pre- 
sented characters  from  ancient  Grecian  history, 
and  thereafter  the  Greeks  held  their  heads 
higher  in  that  city  because  they  were  recog- 
nized as  "belonging"  in  a  way  they  never 
had  been  before.     The  history  of  Italy  gave 


the  Italians  ample  material  with  which  to 
present  a  splendid  float,  which  showed  them 
as  men  and  not  as  "dagoes";  so  they,  too, 
belong.  The  Chinese  laundrymen  united  and 
had  a  parade.  No  people  preserve  their  own 
independent  life  more  tenaciously  than  do 
the  Chinese,  but  their  participation  in  the 
festival  of  this  city  has  done  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  a 
part  of  the  community  life  with  those  about 
them;  so  they,  too,  belong. 

The  school  children  march,  some  represent- 
ing features  of  American  history  which  they 
have  studied.  This  year,  through  the  co- 
operation of  some  of  the  city  societies,  there 
will  be,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  parade, 
representations  of  the  different  phases  of 
American  industry.  This  splendid  parade, 
which  included  the  children  and  adults,  the 
city   government,    the   nationahties   of   which 
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the  city  was  composed  —  the  history  of  the 
city  —  brought  the  people  together  as  they 
had  never  come  together.  It  developed  a 
feeling  of  oneness,  of  belonging  together, 
which  was  new.  As  they  all  came  to  the  centre 
of  the  square  in  front  of  the  courthouse,  they 
sang  together,  being  led  by  half  a  dozen 
brass  bands  playing  in  unison.  In  the  after- 
noon, there  were  great  athletic  sports  of  the 
picnic  variety  held  in  the  different  parks  of 
the  city.  These  games  were  not  so  much 
those  in  which  there  were  few  contestants 
and  large  audiences,  as  games  in  which  a 
large  number,  especially  children,  took  part. 
The  parks,  with  which  Springfield  is  so  well 
provided,  were  filled  with  picnic  parties 
all  day.  There  were,  also,  water  sports  on 
the  Connecticut  River.  This  year  there  is 
to  be  a  great  mass  meeting  in  the  evening  with 
an  address  on  "Independence,"  which  shall 
drive  home  to  all  the  people,  in  words  with 
the  self-same  meaning,  the  idea  which  has 
been  impressed  in  action  throughout  the  day. 
By  this  means,  Springfield  has,  by  construc- 
tive rather  than  restrictive  measures,  won 
her  day  and  is  winning  her  city  consciousness. 
The  children  have  their  fireworks,  but  they 
have  them  under  safe  conditions.     And  they 


have  what  is  better  than  fireworks.  Through- 
out the  day,  they  are  occupied  so  busily  by 
things  which  are  m.ore  interesting  than  fire- 
works that  the  firecracker  has  slipped  back 
into  its  normal  and  legitimate  place.  It  is 
not  enough  to  restrict  the  use  of  explosives. 
"Thou  shalt  not"  has  its  place,  but  its  place 
is  limited  as  compared  with  the  place  of  the 
custom  we  have  been  considering. 

Any  community  can  save  its  children  and 
its  day  by  such  measures  as  these.  The  great 
need  is  for  leaders  and  united  action.  An 
individual  acting  alone  is  helpless.  Let  a 
few  earnest  men  and  women  unite  and  form 
an  Independence  Day  committee.  Secure 
the  cooperation  of  the  city  authorities  and 
such  general  civic  bodies  as  boards  of  trade, 
chambers  of  commerce,  merchants'  associa- 
tions, and,  having  the  cooperation  of  the 
school  board,  the  park  board,  the  police  board, 
they  will  have  relatively  little  difficulty  in 
finding  suitable  plans,  or  in  securing  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  money  that  is 
needed.  In  many  places,  the  city  government 
itself  is  about  ready  for  action,  as  is  indicated 
by  personal  correspondence  which  I  have 
already  in  my  possession  from  the  mayors  of 
many  American  cities.  The  daily  press  can 
be    relied    on,    for   none   realize   better    than 
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newspaper  people  the.  damage  which  has  been 
done,  and  the  good  which  has  been  missed 
by  failure  to  use  the  day  as  one  in  which  to 
arouse  the  civic  consciousness.  Fourth  of 
July  does  not  stand  alone  in  presenting  an 
opportunity  for  community  recreation  and 
the  celebration  of  the  festival  spirit.  We 
have  many  holidays  and  other  occasions  which 
demand  social  expression,  but  the  Fourth  of 
July    gives    us    the    most    dramatic    point    of 


choose  those  with  whom  we  play  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  we  can  those  with  whom 
we  work.  Further  than  this,  we  can  choose 
what  we  shall  play  far  more  readily  than  how 
we  shall  work.  That  is,  freedom  is  greater 
in  play  than  in  work.  Now,  playing  together 
means  a  carnival  or  a  festival.  The  festival 
differs  from  the  carnival  in  that  the  festival  is 
usually  a  representation  of  some  idea  as  such, 
or    to    celebrate    some    occasion    which    has 
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attack.  The  need  is  so  obvious,  the  solution 
is  already  so  wtII  in  sight,  that  this  is  the  first 
and  most  important  position  to  attack.  If 
it  is  true  that  we  remember  those  we  play 
with  more  fully,  and  feel  more  at  one  with 
them,  than  we  do  with  those  who  are  asso- 
ciated with  us  in  the  domain  of  daily  labor, 
then  it  seems  as  if  it  were  also  true  that  there 
is  no  way  in  w^hich  a  community  can  be 
brought  together  and  made  to  feel  and  act  as  a 
unit  so  well  as  by  playing  together.  It  is  quite 
natural   that  this  should  be  so,   for  we  can 


meaning,  while  the  carnival  is,  in  the  main, 
a  day  of  joy-making  of  any  kind  whatever. 
The  festival  lends  itself  to  civic  purposes, 
to  community  action,  and  to  art  form  better 
than  does  the  carnival.  We,  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth,  have  no  genuine  festivals.  And 
we  need  them  because  we  are  becoming 
a  nation  of  cities.  And,  if  our  cities  are  to  be 
wholesome,  we  must  understand  each  other, 
like  each  other,  and  have  things  to  do  together 
which  shall  express  our  common  feelings,  our 
common  ideals,  and  our  social  community. 
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THE  world  in  which  I  first  found  myself 
was  a  world  of  hungry  people. 
My  earliest  sufferings  were  the 
sufferings  of  hunger  —  physical  hunger.  It 
was  not  an  unusual  sight  to  see  the  children  of 
our  neighborhood  scratching  the  offal  in  the 
dunghills  and  the  gutterways  for  scraps  of 
meat,  vegetables,  and  refuse.  Many  times  I 
have  done  it  myself. 

My  father  was  a  shoemaker;  but  something 
had  gone  wrong  with  the  making  of  shoes. 
Improvements  in  machinery  are  pushed  out 
into  the  commercial  world,  and  explanations 
follow.  A  new  shoemaker  had  arrived — ^a 
machine  —  and  my  father  had  to  content  him- 
self with  the  mending  of  the  work  that  the 
machine  produced.  It  took  him  about  ten 
years  to  find  out  what  had  happened  to  him. 

There  were  twelve  children  in  our  family, 
five  of  whom  died  in  childhood.  Those  of 
us  who  were  left  were  sent  out  to  work  as  soon 
as  we  were  able.  I  began  at  the  age  of  nine. 
My  first  work  was  peddling  newspapers.  I 
remember  my  first  night  in  the  streets.  Food 
was  scarce  in  the  home,  and  I  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  do  what  other  boys  were  doing. 
But  I  was  not  quite  so  well  prepared.  I 
began  in  the  winter.  I  was  shoeless,  hatless, 
and  in  rags.  My  contribution  to  the  family 
treasury  amounted  to  about  fifty  cents  a  week ; 
but  it  looked  very  large  to  me  then.  It  was 
my  first  earning. 

Our  home  was  a  two-room  cottage.  Over 
one  room  was  a  little  loft,  my  bedroom 
for  fourteen  years.  The  cottage  floor  was 
hard,  dried  mud.  There  was  a  wide,  open 
fireplace.  Several  holes  made  in  the  wall 
by  displacing  of  bricks  here  and  there  con- 
tained my   father's  old  pipes.     A  few  orna- 


ments, yellow  with  the  smoke  of  years,  adorned 
the  mantelpiece.  At  the  front  window  sat 
my  father,  and  around  him  his  shoemaking 
tools.  Beside  the  window  hung  a  large  cage, 
made  by  his  own  hands,  and  in  which  sing- 
ing thrushes  had  succeeded  one  another  for 
twenty  years.  The  walls  were  whitewashed. 
There  was  a  little  partition  that  screened  the 
work-bench  from  the  door.     It  was  made  of 
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newspapers,  and  plastered  all  over  it  were 
pictures  from  the  illustrated  weeklies.  Two 
or  three  small  dressers  contained  the  crockery 
ware.  A  long  bench  set  against  the  wall,  a 
table,  several  stools,  and  two  or  three  creepies 
constituted  the  furniture.  There  was  not  a 
chair  in  the  place. 

There  was  a  fascination  about  the  winter 
evenings  in  that  cottage.  Scarcely  a  night 
passed  that  did  not  see  some  man  or  woman 


corner  among  the  shoes  and  the  lasts.  On 
scraps  of  leather  I  used  to  imitate  writing, 
and  often  I  would  quietly  steal  up  to  my 
mother  and  show  her  these  scratchings,  and 
ask  her  whether  they  meant  anything  or  not. 
I  thought  somehow  by  accident  I  would  surely 
get  something.  My  mother  merely  shook 
her  head  and  smiled.  She  taught  me  many 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  but  it  took  me  many 
years   to   string   them   together. 
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sitting  in  the  corner  waiting  for  shoes.  A 
candlestick  about  three  feet  high,  in  which 
burned  a  large  tallow  candle,  was  set  in  front  of 
my  father.  My  mother  was  the  only  one  in 
the  house  who  could  read,  and  she  used  to  read 
aloud  from  a  story  paper  called  The  Weekly 
Budget.  We  were  never  interested  in  the 
news.  The  outside  world  was  shut  off  from 
us,  and  the  news  consisted  of  whatever  was 
brought  by  word  of  mouth  by  the  folks  who 
had  their  shoes  cobbled;  but  it  was  interesting. 
In  those  long  winter  evenings,    I    sat  in   the 


My  mother  had  acquired  a  taste,  indeed  it 
was  a  craving,  for  strong  drink;  and,  even  from 
the  very  small  earnings  of  my  father,  managed 
to  satisfy  it  in  a  small  measure,  every  day, 
except  Sunday.  On  Sunday  there  was  a 
change.  The  cobbler's  bench  was  cleared 
away,  and  my  mother's  beautiful  face  was 
surrounded  with  a  halo  of  spotless,  frilled  linen. 

My  father's  Sunday  mornings  were  spent 
in  giving  the  thrush  an  outing  and  in  cleaning 
his  cage.  Neither  my  father  nor  mother 
made  any  pretensions  to  religion;  but  they  were 
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strict  Sabbatarians.  My  father  never  con- 
sciously swore,  but,  even  within  the  hmitations 
of  his  small  vocabulary,  he  was  unfortunate 
in  his  selection  of  phrases.  I  bounced  into 
the  alley  one  Sunday  morning,  whistling  a 
Moody  and  Sankey  hymn. 

"Shut  up  ye'r  mouth!"  said  my  father. 

*'It's  a  hymn  tune,"  I  repHed. 

"I  don't  care  a  damn,"  replied  my  father. 
''  It 's  the  Lord's  day,  and  if  I  hear  you  whistlin' 
in  it  I  '11  whale  the  hell  out  o'  ye!" 

That  was  his  philosophy,  and  he  lived  it. 


exchanging  samples  of  their  Sunday  broth. 
Three  or  four  samples  came  to  our  cottage 
every  Sunday  morning.  We  had  meat  once 
a  week,  and  then  it  was  either  the  hoofs  or 
part  of  the  head  of  a  cow,  or  the  same  parts 
of  a  sheep  or  a  calf.  On  this  particular  occa- 
sion, I  knew  that  there  was  something  in  our 
broth  that  was  unusual,  and  I  did  not  rest 
until  I  learned  the  truth.  They  had  grown 
tired  of  nettle  broth,  and  made  a  change  on 
the  pigeon. 

There  was  a  pig-stye  at  the  end  of  our  alley 
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Saturday  nights  when  the  town  clock  struck 
the  hour  of  midnight,  he  removed  his  leather 
apron,  pushed  his  bench  back  in  the  corner, 
and  the  work  of  the  week  was  over  —  and  if 
anyone  was  waiting  for  his  shoes,  so  much 
the  worse  for  him.  He  would  wait  until  the 
midnight  clock  struck  twelve  the  next  night 
or  take  them  as  they  were. 

The  first  tragedy  in  ray  life  was  the  death 
of  a  pet  pigeon.  I  grieved  for  days  over  its 
disappearance;  but  one  Sunday  morning  the 
secret  slipped  out.  Around  that  neighborhood 
there  was  a  custom  among  the   very  poor  of 


against  the  gable  of  our  house;  but  we  never 
were  rich  enough  to  own  a  pig.  One  of  my 
earliest  recollections  is  of  extemporizing  out  of 
the  pig-stye  one  of  the  most  familiar  institu- 
tions in  our  town  —  a  pawn  shop.  If  any- 
thing was  missing  in  the  house,  they  could 
usually  find  it  in  pawn. 

At  the  age  of  ten,  I  entered  the  parochial 
school  of  the  Episcopal  Church;  but  the  peda- 
gogue of  that  period  delegated  his  pedagogy 
to  a  monitor,  and  the  monitor  to  one  of  the 
biggest  boys,  and  the  school  ran  itself.  The 
only  thing  I  remember  about  it  is  the  daily 
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rushes  over  the  benches  and  seats,  and  the 
number  of  boys  about  my  size  I  was  pitted 
against  in  hstic  battles.  At  the  close  of  my 
first  school  day,  I  came  home  with  one  of  my 
eyes  discolored,  and  one  sleeve  torn  out  of 
my  jacket,  as  a  result  of  an  encounter  not 
dovv'n  on  the  programme.  The  ignominy  of 
such  a  spectacle  irritated  my  father,  and  I 
was  thoroughly  whipped  for  my  inability  to 
better  defend  myself.  It  was  an  ex  parte 
judgment  which  a  look  at  the  other  fellow 
might  have  modified. 


do,  well  clothed,  and  well  fed;  and  such  demo- 
cratic contact  as  I  had  with  these  boys,  some- 
times whole  days  in  the  woods,  led  me  to 
wonder  why  it  was,  and  to  seek  for  the  cause 
of  disparity.  Later,  when  I  entered  the  Sunday 
School,  I  slipped  unconsciously  into  the 
belief  that  it  was  ''the  will  of  God."  That 
was  enough.  God  to  me  thereafter  for  years 
was  a  Big  Man  in  the  skies  who  dealt  out  to 
the  church  people  the  good  things  of  life, 
and  to  others  experiences  to  make  them  good. 
My  moral  teachers  informed  me  that  work  was 
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After  a  few  weeks  at  the  school,  I  begged 
to  devote  my  mornings  as  well  as  my  evenings 
to  the  selling  of  papers.  It  added  a  little  to 
the  income,  and  preserved  my  looks. 

If  there  was  any  misery  in  my  life  at  this 
time,  I  neither  knew  nor  felt  it.  I  was  living 
the  life  of  the  ordinary  boy  of  my  neighbor- 
hood, and  had  nothing  to  complain  of.  When 
I  became  large  enough  to  roam  the  fields  and 
the  woods  for  fuel  for  our  fire  and  in  the 
spring  time  search  for  the  birds'  nests,  I 
came  in  contact  with  boys  who  were  well  to 


the  curse  that  God  had  put  upon  the  world, 
and,  from  what  I  saw  around  me,  I  naturally 
concluded  that  there  was  more  of  a  curse 
than  a  blessing  in  hfe.  This  feeling  was  not 
accompanied  by  any  sort  of  en\y  whatever. 
I  was  rather  proud  to  be  associated  in  bird 
nesting  with  the  son  of  the  chief  baker  of  the 
town.  He  belonged  to  another  class.  His 
father  was  called  "Mr.,"  wore  a  tall  hat,  and 
led  in  the  psalm  singing  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  on  Sundays,  and  in  the  summer  time 
when  the  windows  of  the  church  were  open, 
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Sam  Johnson,  the  precentor,  could  be  heard 
a  mile  away. 

The  lack  of  class-conscious  envy  did  not 
prevent  me,  however,  from  an  occasional 
questioning  of  God's  arrangement  of  the  uni- 
verse; occasionally,  in  the  winter  time,  when 
my  feet  were  bleeding,  cut  by  the  frozen  pave- 
ments, I  wondered  why  God  somehow  or 
other  could  not  help  me  to  a  pair  of  shoes. 
Neverthleless,  I  reverently  worshiped  the  God 
who  had  consigned  me  to  such  pitiless  and 
poorly  paid  labor,  and  believed  that,  being  the 
will  of  God,  it  was  surely  for  my  best  good. 

My  first  hero  w^orship  came  to  me  while  a 
newsboy.  A  former  resident  of  the  town  had 
returned  from  America  with  a  modicum  of 
fame.  He  had  left  a  laborer,  and  returned  a 
"Mr."  He  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  town 
hall,  and,  out  of  curiosity,  the  town  turned  out 
to  hear  him.  I  was  at  the  door  with  my 
papers.  It  was  a  very  cold  night,  and  I  was 
shivering  as  I  stood  on  one  foot  leaning  against 
the  door  post,  the  sole  of  the  other  foot  resting 
upon  my  bare  leg.  But  nobody  wanted 
papers  at  a  lecture.  The  doorkeeper  took 
pity  upon  me,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  in- 
vited me  inside.  There  on  a  bench  with  my 
back  to  the  wall  and  my  feet  dangling  six 
inches  from  the  floor,  I  listened  to  a  lecture 
about  a  "rail-sphtter."  It  took  me  many 
years  to  find  out  what  a  rail-splitter  was; 
but  the  rail-sphtter's  name  was  Lincoln,  and 
he  became  my  first  hero. 

From  the  selling  of  papers,  I  went  to  work 


on  a  farm,  the  owner  of  which  was  a  INIember 
of  Parliament  for  our  county,  one  James 
Chaine  by  name.  \ly  first  work  on  the  farm 
was  the  keeping  of  crows  off  the  potato  crop. 
Technically  speaking,  I  was  a  scarecrow. 
It  was  in  the  autumn  and  the  potatoes  were 
ripe.  I  was  permitted  to  help  myself  to  them, 
so  three  times  a  day  I  made  a  fire  at  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  and  roasted  as  many  potatoes 
as  I  could  eat,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a  full  meal. 

In  the  solitude  of  the  potato  field  came  my 
first  visions.  I  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
"wee  people,"  but  my  visions  were  not  entirely 
peopled  with  fairies.  The  life  of  the  woods 
was  very  fascinating  to  me.  I  enjoyed  the 
birds  and  the  wild  flowers,  and  the  sportive 
rabbits,  of  which  the  woods  were  full.  The 
bell  which  closed  the  laborer's  day  was  always 
an  unwelcome  sound  to  me. 

After  the  ingathering  of  the  potato  crop,  I 
was  given  work  in  the  farm  yard,  attending 
to  horses  and  cattle,  and  jack  of  all  jobs. 
In  the  spring  of  die  following  year,  I  went  again 
to  work  in  the  potato  field,  and  later  to  care 
for  the  crop,  as  before.  It  was  during  my 
second  autumn  as  a  scarecrow  that  I  had 
an  experience  which  changed  the  current  of 
my  life.  It  was  on  a  Monday,  and  during 
the  entire  day  I  kept  humming  over  and  over 
two  lines  of  a  hymn  I  had  heard  in  the  Sunday 
School.  Nothing  ever  happened  to  me  that 
remains  quite  so  vividly  in  my  mind  as  that 
experience. 
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I  was  sitting  on  the  fence  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  a  very  happy  day.  I  must  have  been 
moved  by  the  color  of  the  sky,  or  by  the  emo- 
tion produced  by  the  lines  of  the  hymn.  It 
may  have  been  both.  But,  as  I  sat  on  the 
fence  and  watched  the  sun  set  over  the  trees, 
an  emotion  swept  over  me,  and  the  tears 
began  to  flow.  My  body  seemed  to  change 
as  by  the  pouring  into  it  of  some  strange, 
life-sfivins:  fluid.     I  wanted  to  shout,  to  scream 


remained  on  my  face;  but  I  naively  set  aside 
their  questions  and  passed  on  down  the 
country  road  to  the  town. 

That  night  as  I  climbed  to  the  little  loft, 
I  realized  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I 
had  never  slept  in  a  bed,  but  on  a  pallet  of 
straw.  My  bed  covering  was  composed  of 
old  gunny  sacks  sewed  together ;  and  auto- 
matically, when  I  took  my  clothes  off,  I  made 
a  pillow  of  them.     Many  a  night  I  had  been 
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aloud;  but  instead,  I  went  rapidly  over  the 
hill  into  the  woods,  dropped  on  my  knees,  and 
began  to  pray. 

It  was  getting  dark,  but  the  woods  were 
filled  with  light.  Perhaps  it  was  the  light 
of  my  vision  or  the  light  of  my  mind  —  I  know 
not.  But  when  I  came  back  into  the  open, 
I  felt  as  though  I  were  walking  on  air.  As  I 
passed  through  the  farmyard,  I  came  in  con- 
tact with  some  of  the  men,  and  their  questions 
led  me  to  believe  that  some  of  the  experience 


kept  awake  by  the  gnawing  pangs  of  hunger; 
but  this  night  I  was  kept  awake  for  a  different 
reason.  It  was  an  indescribable  ecstasy,  a 
new-born  joy.  As  I  lay  there  with  my  head 
about  a  foot  from  the  thatched  roof,  I  hummed 
over  and  over  again  the  two  lines  of  the  hymn, 
sometimes  breaking  the  continuity  in  giving 
way  to  tears. 

The  second  revelation  came  to  me  the 
following  morning.  I  realized  the  condition 
of   my   body.     I   was   in   rags   and   dirty.     I 
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shook   my   mother   out   of   her   slumber   and  being.     Her    voice    was    soft    and    musical, 

begged  her  to  help  me  sew  up  the  rents  in  my  She   wore   her   hair   loosely   down   her  back, 

clothes.     I    had    no    shoes,   but    I    carefully  and    was    a    perfect    picture    of    health    and 

washed  my  feet,  combed  my  tousled,  unkempt  beauty. 

hair,  and  took  great  pains  in  the  washing  of  One  day  I  lay  at  full  length  on  my  back 

my  face.     All  of  this  was  a  mystery  to  my  asleep   by   the   edge   of   the   wood.     When    I 

mother.     She    wanted    to    know    what    had  awoke,  this  city  girl  was  standing  at  my  side, 

happened   to  me,   and  a  very  unusual  thing  I  jumped  to  my  feet  and  stood  erect,  and  I 

ended    the    preparations    for    the    day.     My  remember  distinctly  the  emotions  that  swept 

mother  said  I  looked  "purty,"  and  kissed  me  through  me.     I  was  startled  at  first,  startled 

as  I  went  out  of  the  door.  as  I  had  been  on  a  previous  occasion  when, 

As  I  walked  up  the  street  that  morning,  I  at  a  sharp  turn  in  the  footpath  in  the  ravine, 

shared  my  joy  with  the  first  living  thing  I  met —  I  met  a  fawn.     I  remembered  my  first  im- 

the  saloon-keeper's  old  dog.  Rover.     I  shook  pulse  then  was  for  a  word,  a  word  of  concilia- 

his  paw  and  said,  "Morrow,  Rover."     Every-  tion,   for  I  was  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of 

thing  looked  beautiful.     The  world  was  full  the  graceful  beast.     Graceful  as  a  nymph  it 

of  joy.     I  was  perfectly  sure  that  the  birds  stood  there,  nerves  strained  like  a  bow  bent 

were  sharing  it,   for  they  sang  that  morning  for  the  discharge  of  an  arrow,  its  head  poised 

as  I  had  never  heard   them  sing  before.     I  in  air,  fire  shooting  from  its  eyes.     It  remained 

resolved  to  let  at  least  one  person  into  the  only  for  an  instant,  and  then  with  a  frightened 

secret.     I  was  sure  that  my  sister  would  under-  plunge  it  cleared  the  clump  of  laurel  bushes 

stand  me.     She  used  to  visit  me  every  noon  and  disappeared. 

hour,  on  the  pretence  of  bringing  my  dinner.  When  I  stood  before  this  beautiful  city 
We  had  a  secret  compact  that,  whether  there  girl,  I  remembered  the  fawn,  and  expected 
was  any  dinner  to  bring  or  not,  she  should  the  girl  instantly  to  vanish  out  of  my  sight, 
come  with  a  bowl  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  cloth.  There  was  something  of  the  fawn  in  her  grace- 
as  was  the  custom  with  other  men's  sisters  ful  form,  some  of  the  fire  in  her  blue  eyes,  and 
and  wives.  in  her  girlish  laugh  a  suggestion  of  the  freedom 

There  was  a  straight  stretch  of  road  a  mile  of  the  mountain  and  glen.     I  think  it  was  in 

long,  and,  as  I  sat  on  the  roadside  watching  that  moment  of  intensity  that  I  crossed  the 

for  her,  I  could  tell  a  mile  off  whether  she  had  bridge    which    separates     the    boy    from    the 

any   dinner   or   not.     When    there   was   any-  man.     An  impassable  gulf  was  fixed  between 

thing   in    the   bowl,    she   carried   it   steadily;  this  girl's  station  in  life  and  mine.     She  was 

when  empty,  she  would  swing  it  hke  a  censer,  the  daughter  of  a  florist,  and  I  was  the  son  of 

When  I  told  my  sister  about  these  strange  a  cobbler, 

happenings    of    the    heart,    she    looked    very  She  returned  home  shortly  after  this,  and 

anxiously  into  my  eyes,  and  said:  I  was  promoted  from  the  potato  field  to  be  a 

"'Deed,  I  just  think  ye  're  goin'  mad."  groom's  helper  in  the  stables  of  "the  master." 

Before  leaving  the  farm,  I  experienced  an  We  called  his  residence  the  "big  house."     It 

incident  which,  although  of  a  different  char-  was    like    a    castle    on    the    Rhine.     A    very 

acter,  equaled    in    its    intensity   and    beauty  wonderful  man  was  this  Member  of  Parlia- 

my  awakening   to   what,  for  lack  of   a  better  ment  to  the  laborers  around  on  his  demesne, 

term,  I  called  a  religious  life.  Not  the  least  part  of  this  wonder  consisted 

A  young  lady  from  the  city  was  visiting  at  in  the  tradition  that  he  had  a  different  suit  of 

the  home  of  the  land  steward,  and,  as  I  knew  clothes  for  every  day  in  the  year.     He  was 

more    about   the   woods   and   the   inhabitants  very  fond  of  fine  horses,  and  gloried    in    the 

thereof   than   anybody    else    on    the   farm,   I  fact  that  he  owned  a  winner  of  the  Derby, 

was   often    ordered    to   take   visitors   around.  He  kept  a  large  stable  of  racing,  hunting,  and 

The    land    steward's    daughter    accompanied  carriage  horses. 

the  young  lady  on  her  first  visit  to  the  roads;  This  was  the  advent  of  a  new  life  to  me. 

but  afterward  she  came  alone,  and  we  traversed  I  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  head  groom  and 

the  ravine  from  one  end  to  the  other.     We  fitted  out  with  two  suits  of  clothes,  and  in 

collected  flowers  and  specimens,  and  watched  this  change  the  first  great  ambition  of  my  life 

the  wild  animals.  was  satisfied.     I  became  the  possessor  of  a 

I  had  never  seen  such  a  beautiful  human  hard  hat.     For  two  years,  I  had  instinctively 
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longed  for  something  on  my  head  that  I  could  white  sand.     The  mangers  were  kept  cleaner 

politely  remove  to  a  lady.     The  first    night  than  anything  in  the  houses  of  the  poor,  and, 

I  marched  down  that  village  street,  shoes  well  when  I  trotted  a  mount  out  into  the  yard, 

polished,    starched    linen,    and    hard    hat,    I  the    master    would    take    out    his    white    silk 

expected  the  whole  town  to  be  there  to  see  me.  handkerchief,  run  it  along  the  horse's  side, 

I    had    made    several    attempts    at    this    hat  and    then    examine    it.     If    the    handkerchief 

business  before.     They  organized  a  flute  band  was  soiled  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  horse 

in  the  town  and  I  joined  it  for  the  sake  of  the  was  sent  back.     Probably  not  once  in  a  year 

hat.     But  it  was  too  nice  a  thing  to  be  lying  was    a    horse    returned    under    such    circum- 

around  when  people  were  hungry,  and,  as  it  stances.     The  regularity  of  meals  was  another 

was  in  pawn  most  of  the  time,  I  finally  redeemed  point  of  comparison,  and  the  daily  washings, 

it,  returned  it,  and  quit.     But  this  time  the  brushings,  groomings. 

hat  had  come  to  stay.  It  meant  something  to  be  a  horse  in  that 

With  my  new  visioBi  still  warm  in  my  heart,  stable  —  much   more   than   it   meant  to  be  a 

I  became  very  active  in  the  parish  Sunday  groom.     When    these    points    of    comparison 

School.     My   inability   to  read  relegated   me  arose,  I  pushed  them  back  as  evil  and  dis- 

to  the  children's  class;  but  I  had  a  retentive  content  with  the  will  of  God.     This  master 

memory,  and,  before  I  was  able   to  read,   I  man  used  to  talk  to  his  horses,  but  he  seldom 

memorized   about   three   hundred   texts   from  talked    to    his    grooms.     Sometimes    I    was 

the  Bible.  permitted  the  luxury  of  a  look  at  the  great 

The  first  outworking  of  my  vision  was  on  dining-hall,  or  the  drawing-rooms.     That  also 

a  drunken   stone   mason   of  our   town.     His  was  another  world  to  me,  a  world  of  beauty 

family,  relatives,  and  friends  had  all  given  him  for    God's   good   people.     Even    the   butlers, 

up.     He  had  given  himself  up.     I  went  after  footmen,    and    other    flunkies    were    superior 

him  every  night   for   weeks;    talked   to   him,  people,  and  I  envied  them,  not  only  the  uni- 

pleaded  with  him,  prayed  for  him,   and  was  form   of   their    servitude    but    their   intimate 

rewarded  by   seeing  him  make  a  new   start,  touch    with    that    inner    world    of    beautiful 

Together  we  organized  a  temperance  society,  things. 

I  think  it  was  the  first  temperance  society  I  spent  one  winter  at  the  big  house,  and 
in  that  town.  I  was  much  more  at  home  in  then  the  shame  of  my  ignorance  drove  me 
this  kind  of  work  than  in  the  Sunday  School;  forever  from  the  haunts  of  my  childhood.  I 
for,  while  I  could  neither  be  secretary,  treas-  entered  the  city  of  Belfast,  seventeen  miles 
urer,  nor  president  of  the  temperance  society  distant,  and  became  coachman  and  groom 
I  had  organized,  my  inability  to  read  or  write  to  a  man  who,  by  the  selling  of  clothes,  had 
did  not  prevent  me  from  hustling  after  such  reached  the  economic  status  of  owning  a 
men  as  my  first  convert.  horse.  In  adapting  himself  to  this  new  con- 
In  the  Sunday  School,  I  felt  keenly  the  fact  dition,  he  dressed  me  in  livery,  and,  after  I 
that  I  was  outclassed  by  boys  half  my  age;  had  taught  him  to  drive,  I  sat  beside  him  in 
but  I  persevered  and  went  from  one  class  to  the  buggy  with  folded  arms,  arra)?ed  in  a 
another,  until  I  had  gone  through  the  grades,  tall  hat  with  a  cockade.  The  wages  in  this 
and  was  then  given  the  opportunity  to  new  position  were  so  small  that,  when  I  had 
organize  a  class  of  my  own.  This  I  did  with  paid  for  my  room  and  meagre  board,  I  had 
the  material  on  the  streets,  children  uncon-  nothing  left  for  the  support  of  my  brothers 
nected  with  any  school  or  institution.  I  and  sisters,  who  were  still  in  dire  poverty, 
taught  them  the  Bible  stories  and  helped  The  young  lady  I  had  met  on  the  farm 
them  to  memorize  the  texts  that  I  had  learned  lived  in  this  city  and  in  my  neighborhood; 
myself.  but  I  would  have  considered  it  a  matter  of 
Despite  the  fact  that  I  was  now  clean  and  gross  discourtesy  to  call  on  her,  or,  indeed, 
well  groomed,  I  could  not  help  comparing  do  anything  save  lift  my  hat  if  I  met  her  on 
my  life  to  the  life  of  the  horses  I  was  attending,  the  street,  our  social  stations  were  so  far 
especially  with  regard  to  their  sleeping  accom-  apart.  But  she  had  told  me  the  name  of 
modations.  The  slightest  speck  of  dirt  of  the  church  she  attended,  and,  as  I  was  thinking 
any  kind  around  their  bedding  was  an  indict-  more  about  her  at  that  time  than  anybody 
ment  of  the  grooming.  The  stables  were  else,  I  stole  quietly  into  the  church  as  soon  as 
beautifully   flagged    and   sprinkled  with  fine,  the    doors    were    opened,     and,    ensconcing 
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myself  in  a  corner  under  the  gallery,  I  scanned  I  did  not  know  of  them  —  I  was  not  asked  to 

the  faces  eagerly  as  they  came  in.     From  that  join.     In  those  same  pits  and  at  that  same  time 

obscure  point  I  saw  the  young  lady  once  a  worked  Keir  Hardie,  and  "wee  Keir"  was  just 

week.     At  the  end  of  three  months,  her  family  beginning  to  move  the  sluggish  souls  of  his 

came  without  her.     The  third  Sunday  of  her  fellow  laborers  to  improve  their  condition  by 

absence  I  was  almost  on  the  point  of  asking  collective  effort.     My  ideal  did  not  lead  me 

about  her;  but  I  mastered   the  desire,   held  in  that  direction.     I  was  struggling  to  get  into 

my  station,   and  went  to   Scodknd,   where  I  the  other  world  for  another  reason.     I  wanted 

entered  a  coal-pit  as  a  helper  to  one  of    my  to  live  a  religious  life.     I  wanted  to  move  men's 

brothers.     My   pay   for   twelve   hours   a   day  souls  as  I  had  moved  the  soul  of  the  drunken 

was  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  week.     If  I  had  stone  mason  in  my  home  town, 

not  been  living  in  the  same  house  with  my  I  made  various  attempts  to  learn  to  read,  but 

brother,    this   would   not   have   sustained   me  each  of  them  failed.    I  was  so  exhausted  at  the 

in  physical  efficiency.  close  of  the  day's  work  that  I  usually  lay  down 

The   contrast  between  my  life  as  a  groom  in  the  corner  without  even  washing.    Sometimes 

and    this    blackened    underworld     was    very  I  pulled  myself  together  and  went  out  into  the 

marked,  and  I  did  not  at  all  relish  it.     We  village,  praying  as  I  went,  that  by  some  miracle 

were  all,  men  and  boys  and  sometimes  girls,  or  other  I  should  find  a  teacher.     Sometimes 

reduced   to   the   common   level   of  blackened  I  made  excursions  into  the  city  of  Glasgow, 

humans,    with    about    two    garments    each.  One  night  I  wandered  accidentally  into  a  mis- 

The  coal  dust  covered  my  skin  like  a  tight-  sion    in  Possilpark,  where  a  congregation  of 

fitting  garment,  and  coal  was  part  of  every  miners  was  listening  to  a  tall,  fine-looking  young 

mouthful  of  food  I  ate  in  that  fetid  atmosphere,  preacher.     I    had    not    sufficient    energy    to 

I  had  a  powerful  body  that  defied  the  dangers  keep  awake,   so  promptly  went  to  sleep.     I 

of  the  pit;  but  the  labor  was  exhausting,  and  awoke  by  a  gentle  shake  from  the  hand  of  the 

my  face  was  blistered  every  day  with  the  hot  teacher.     I  returned,  but  succeeded  no  better 

oil  dripping  from  the  lamp  on  my  brow.  in  keeping  awake.     I  returned  again,  and  the 

Sometimes    I    lay    flat    on    my    back,    and  teacher,    when    he    learned   of   my    ambition, 

worked  with  a  pick-axe  at  the  coal  overhead,  advised  me  to  leave  the  pits  entirely  and  seek 

Sometimes     I     pushed      long     distances     a  for  something  else  to  do.    There  was  something 

thing  called  "a  hutch,"  filled  with  coal.  magnetic  in  that  strong  right  hand,  something 

I  left  my  brother's  pit  with  the  hope  of  getting  musical  and  inspiring  in  that  wonderful  voice. 

a  larger  wage;    but  there  was  very  little  dif-  And  just  when  I  was  about  to  sink  back  in 

ference  between  the  pits.     Everywhere  I  went,  despair,  and  resign  myself,  perhaps  for  years, 

labor  and  wages  were  about  the  same.     Every-  to  the  inevitable,  this  man's  influence  pushed 

where  life    had   the   same    dull,    monotonous  me  out  into  a  new  venture.    The  teacher  was 

round.     It  was  a  writhing,  squirming  mass  of  Professor  Henry  Drummond. 

blackened    humanity    struggling    for   a    mere  Trusting   to   luck,   or   God,   or  the    power 

physical  existence,  a  bare  living.  of   my   hands,    I   entered    the   great,   smoky. 

The  desire  to  learn  to  read  and  write  returned  dirty  city  of  Glasgow  to  look  for   a   job.     I 

to  me  with  renewed  intensity,  and  gave  me  keen  considered   it   a   great  shame  to   be  without 

discontent  with  the  fife  in  the  pits.     At  the  same  one,  and  a  crime  to  be  prowling  the   city  at 

time,  the  spiritual  ideal  sustained  me  in  the  night,   homeless  and  workless.     God  at  this 

upward  look.     There  was  just  ahead  of  me  a  time  was  a  very  real  Person   to  me,  and  I 

to-morrow,   and  my  to-morrow  was  bringing  spent  the  greater  part  of  many  a  night  on  my 

an  escape  from  this  drudgery.     I  exulted  in  the  knees,  in  some  alley,  or  down  by  the  docks, 

thought  of  the  future.     I  could  sing  and  laugh  praying  for  a  chance  to  work  —  to  be  clean  — 

in  anticipation  of  it,  even  though  I  lived  and  to  learn  to  read. 

worked  like  a  beast.     I  was  conscious  that  in  I  slept  one  night  in  a  large  dry-goods  box  on 

me   resided   a   power   that   would   ultimately  one  of  the  docks,  and,  in  searching  for  a  place  in 

take  me  to  a  life  that  I  had  had  a  little  taste  of  the  box  to  lay  my  head,  I  laid  my  hand  on 

—  a  life  where  people  had  time  to  think,  and  another  human,  and  at  daylight  discovered  him 

to  live  a  clean,  normal,  human  life.  to  be  a  youth  of  about  my  own  age.     We 

I  do  not  remember  anything  about  labor  exchanged  experiences,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 

unions  in  that  coal  region.      If  there  were  any,  outlined  a  programme;    and,  having  none  of 
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my   own,    I   dropped   naturally   into  his.     He  tion  of  a  large  bunch  of  gay  ribbons  flying  from 

conducted  me  to  a  quarter  of  the  city  where  the  his  Glengarry  cap.     We  passed  the  physical 

recruiting   officers    parade    the    streets,    gayly  examination,    "took    the   shilHng,"    and   were 

attired     in     their     attractive     uniforms.     We  drafted,   first  to  London,   then  to  a  training 

accosted  one  man,  who  had  the  special  attrac-  depot  in  the  south  of  Kent. 

[The  second  article  in    Mr.  Irvine^ s  autobiographical  series  will  describe  his  life  on  board  a 
British  man-of-war.] 
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HOW  SCIENCE  IS  DRIVING  THE  GREAT  PLAGUES  FROM  THE  WORLD  — 
THE  BRAZILIAN  VICTORY  OVER  THE  YELLOW  FEVER  ALONG  THE  LIT- 
TORAL-DRIVING CHOLERA  OUT  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES —  ENGLAND'S  HARD 
STRUGGLE  IN  INDIA  — THE  BITTER  PROBLEM  OF  THE  AFRICAN  LAKES  — 
HOW     THE      MICROSCOPE     IS      HELPING     THE     SPREAD     OF     IMPERIALISM 

BY 

C.    M.    KEYS 

UNDER  the  shadow  of  a  mountain  that  at    the    island,    and    an    immune    crew   came 

overlooks    Santos,    down    in    Brazil,  down  from  Santos  and  took  the  ship  up  the 

there  is  a  cemetery  that  tells  a  grim  river,   loaded  her,   and  delivered  her   to   her 

talc  of  human  ignorance.     Most  of  the  names  old  crew  down  at  the  river  mouth.     So  com- 

on  the  little  stones  that  mark  the  graves  are  plete  was  the  tyranny  of  the  yellow  pestilence, 

not    BraziHan,    but    English,     Scandinavian,  To-day,  less  than  ten  years  later,  the  ships 

German  —  names  of  the  races  that  sail   the  of  all  the  world  sail  up  that  river,  lie  close 

seas.     Inscriptions,  when  one  stops  to  read,  against  the  docks  within  the  borders  of  the 

tell  the  tourist  that  he  who  rests  beneath  the  city,   and  let  their  crews  scatter  where  they 

stone  was  once  a  captain,  a  mate,  or  a  chief  please.     The    surgeon    of    a    Hamburg    liner 

engineer    of    a    trading    ship    that    called    at  told  me  that  he  has  not  seen  a  case  of  yellow 

Santos.  These  men  died  of  yellow  fever,  in  the  fever  on  the  Brazilian  shore  in  the  past  three 

days  when  the  ports  of  the  Brazilian  littoral  years, 

were  the  terror  of  the  trader  on  the  high  seas.  For  what  Santos  is  to-day  that  also  is  Rio 

That  terror  lay  upon  this  shore  from  the  de    Janeiro,    and    that,    too,    is    Bahia.     All 

days  of  the  clipper  ships  down  to  less  than  these  ports  ten  years  ago  were  centres  of  pesti- 

ten  years  ago.     Santos  is  the  outlet  for  the  lence.     To-day     they     are     all     clean.     New 

enormous  coffee  crops  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  it  Orleans,  once  in  terror,  fears  yellow  fever  no 

had  to  be  a  constant  port  of  call  for  all  the  more.      At  Dakar,  in  the  heart  of  the  fever 

vessels  coming  north  along  the  coast.     Com-  country  of  the  West  African  Coast,  the  French 

merce  stops  not  for  the  pestilence;   and,   so  have  fought  the  same  great  fight,  and  won  it 

long    as    the    markets    of    the    world    needed  gloriously, 

coffee,  men  went  to  Santos  to  get  it.  The  final  engagement  has  been  short  in- 

Sometimes,  in  those  days,  a  vessel  lay  for  deed,  when  one  reflects  that  the  war  had  been 
weeks  in  the  river  below  Santos,  with  her  in  progress  since  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
officers  and  crew  lying  dead  or  dying  ashore,  teenth  century,  and  that  always  the  plague 
or  huddled  in  waiting  for  the  stroke  to  fall  had  won.  Nufiez,  following  in  the  steps  of 
upon  the  httle  remainder  that  survived,  the  Spanish  conquerors  of  Mexico,  lost  720 
One  great  company,  the  Hamburg-South  men  out  of  780  in  eighteen  months  —  and 
American,  bought  an  island  at  the  river  the  yellow  fever  took  its  place  in  the  annals 
mouth,  and  fitted  up  a  camp  on  it;  and,  when  of  civilized  history  with  an  inaugural  slaughter 
a  ship  called  for  coffee,  the  crew  disembarked  that  was  but  a  hint  of  the  terror  that  followed. 
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Traders,    following   the   search   for   wealth  M.  Roume,  the  Governor  of  France's  West 

in    commerce,    carried    it    from    Mexico    to  African  colony,  saw  what  had  happened  and 

Bermuda  and  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  went  to  work.     In  less  than  a  year,  he  had 

Sugar  ships  from  Cuba  took  it  in  their  holds  driven  the  plague  from  his  borders.     In  1905, 

to  England,  France,  and  Spain.     Strange  as  the  same  year,  the  forces  of  the  United  States 

it  may  seem,  Brazil  never  sav/  this  terror  of  wiped  out  a  growing  epidemic  in  New  Orleans 

the  age,  until,  in  1849,  a  single  ship  from  New  with   an  ease   that  astonished   the  people   of 

Orleans    brought    it    to   Bahia.      Then,    the  this   country;    for    the    work   of   the   fighting 

Navarre    carried    it    on    to    Rio    de    Janeiro,  legion.    Reed,    Carroll,    Lazear,    Cruz,    Agra- 

The   pest    found   along   that    southern    coast  monte,  and  of  the  hosts  that  followed  where 

the    habitat   it   needed,    and   it  settled    down  they  had  blazed  the  way,  was  buried  in  records, 

as    a    perpetual     guest.      In    the    war    with  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  did  not 

Paraguay,    in    1870,    it   slew   30,000   victims,  know  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Yellow  Fever 

and  spread  all  over  the  country  as  far  south  had  fallen, 

as  Buenos  Ayres.  And  all  this  glorious  story  of  conquest  is 

Terrible  was  the  slaughter  in  Europe.  In  but  a  phase  of  a  world-wide  war  upon  disease 
a  single  attack  on  Catalonia,  in  Spain,  80,000  —  a  warfare  that  must,  in  time,  drive  from 
victims  perished.  A  ship  from  Havana  brought  the  records  of  the  world  the  pitiful  stories 
the  pestilence  to  Barcelona,  and  20,000  people  of  plague  and  pestilence.  The  day  is  past 
died  in  that  one  city.  The  United  States,  when  such  a  blight  as  the  Black  Death  may 
barely  within  the  section  of  the  world  that  is  fall  upon  the  civilized  races  of  the  world  — 
subject  to  the  fever,  has  been  invaded  by  it  a  blight  that  slew  in  Europe  more  than  twenty- 
ninety  times.  In  1793,  one  out  of  ten  of  the  five  millions  of  people  —  that  cut  the  popula- 
inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  died  of  it.  tion  of  England  fairly  in  two.     Typhus,  the 

And   now,    after   more    than   two   hundred  scourge  of  the  world,  is  gone  from  Ireland  — 

years  of  conflict,  the  yellow  fever  is  robbed  in  fact,  from  all  the  earth  except  a  few  remote 

of    its    terrors.     How  —  and    why  —  and    by  corners  of  Mexico. 

whom?     It    is    all    written    in    the    medical  Beri-beri,   the  terror  of  the  eastern  navies, 

records    of    the    world  —  where    the    average  was  driven  from  the  ships  of  the   Japanese 

man  will  be  quite  certain  never  to  read  it.  squadrons  in  the  late  war,  by  dietetic  reforms 

But,  in  September,  1907,  medals  were  granted  instituted   by    Surgeon-General    Takagi;    and 

by  a  British  society  "for  research  in  tropical  scurvy,   another  of  the   pests   that  beset  the 

medicine,"   and  one  of  the   medals  went  to  sailors  of  the  seas,  has  been  mastered  even 

Dr.    Carlos    Finlay,   a    man    who    had    been  more  simply,  by  including  in  the  rations  of 

chief    sanitary    officer   of    Havana,   Cuba,   in  the   day   a  modicum  of  fresh  vegetables,   or 

1880,  under  the  Spanish  regime.     That  medal  even   a   little   hme-juice.     It   would   be   hard 

honored  the  fact  that  he  first  advanced  the  indeed    to    count    the    men    who    have    died 

startling  and,  at   the    time,  ridiculous   theory  because  the  eyes  of  men  were  closed  to  such 

that  yellow  fever  was  transmitted  by  a  certain  simple  expedients. 

kind  of    mosquito.      He   failed   to   prove   his  But  these  are  minor  victories,  won  here  and 

point.      Other    men,    after   twenty-five  years,  there    throughout    the    world   by    the    wit   or 

proved   it   for   him.  science  of  men,  warring  against  death.     The 

Two   years    after  the  cleaning  of   Havana,  greatest  pitched  battle  of  the  day  is  probably 

while  Major  Gorgas,  who  was  chiefly  responsible  the    fight   against    tuberculosis,    because    that 

for  ridding  the  city  of  the  scourge  that  ravaged  disease  finds  its  habitat  in  every  country  in 

it  for  years,  was  repeating  his  triumph  in  Pan-  the    world,     civilized    and    unciviHzed.     The 

ama,   the  government  of  Brazil  took  up  the  story  of  that  fight  is  written   in   the  papers 

war.     It  was  carried  on  in  Rio  by  Dr.  Oswaldo  every  day.     It  is  but  begun  —  and  the  end 

Cruz.     Up   to  April,    1903,   the  monthly   toll  of  it  is  very  far  off. 

of  the  yellow  fever  in  that  city  was  150  lives.  The  war  on  cholera  goes  on  without  inter- 
In  April,  they  cut  it  down  to  eight;  and,  in  ruption  in  all  the  torrid  zone.  It,  Hke  the 
June,  to  four.  What  happened  in  Rio  hap-  war  against  fever,  has  been  going  on  for  hun- 
pened  also  in  Santos  and  in  Bahia.  And  dreds  of  years;  and,  in  the  days  of  old,  the 
that  is  the  reason  why  the  ships  to-day  hug  victory  was  always  with  the  hosts  of  death, 
the  docks  of  Santos,  and  fear  no  pestilence.  It  would  be  idle  to  trace  the  rapid  advance 
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made  by  science  in  recent  years.    It  is  enough,  Then  the  wells,  the  old,  deep  wells,  of  the 

by  way  of  introduction,  to  note  that  the  same  city,  once  its  sole  source  of  supply,  were  closed 

body  of  men  who  gave  a  medal  to  Finlay  for  tight.     That,  too,  was  a  task.    It  was  done  by 

his  paper  of  1880  gave  another  medal  at  the  Government  order,  and  done  thoroughly, 
same  time  in  honor  of  the  work  of  Robert         The  biggest  job  of  all,  the  education  of  the 

Koch,  who  discovered  the  ultimate  cause  of  public,  was  carried  out  on  a  system  that  is 

Asiatic  cholera.  to-day  in  full  operation.     The  prevention  of 

The  work  that  has  been  based  on  this  dis-  cholera  has  become  a  part  of  the  curriculum 

covery  —  one  of  the  most  momentous  in  the  in  every  school  in  the  country.     A  series  of 

history  of  medicine  —  is  simply  monumental,  rules,  sixteen  in  all,  was  printed  in  the  news- 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  tell  the  story  is  to  papers  in  English,  Spanish,  Tagalog,  Ilocano, 

cite,  in  some  detail,  the  history  of  the  American  and  many  other  native  tongues,  then  reprinted 

warfare  against  the  disease  when  it  invaded  in  handbills,  and  scattered  over  the  country, 

the    Philippines    in  1905-06.      For    that    was  Every  school-teacher  in  the  country   received 

a  great  and  a  successful  fight,  one  of  the  most  these  rules,  and  was  asked  to  teach  them  to 

successful   in   the  long,   grim   history  of  this  the  pupils  until  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  school 

epidemic.  could  recite  them.     The  head  of  the  CathoHc 

Briefly,  it  may  be  stated  that,  in  1902,  Church,  the  head  of  the  AgHpay  Church, 
before  the  science  of  fighting  the  disease  was  and  of  every  other  sect  sent  them  out  to  their 
half  formulated,  cholera  swept  over  the  islands,  priests  with  a  similar  order.  Huge  red  posters 
The  records  show  that  it  killed  109,461  were  displayed  in  every  public  place, 
victims,  and  the  director  of  health  is  of  the  Thousands  of  the  natives  learned  all  about 
opinion  that  this  is  not  more  than  half  the  cholera.  In  the  outbreak  of  three  years  be- 
real  number,  for  many  died  who  were  not  re-  fore,  practically  the  only  method  used  by  the 
ported.  Beginning  with  August,  1905,  strange,  natives  to  check  the  disease  was  a  rehgious 
isolated  cases  of  cholera  again  appeared  in  the  procession  every  night.  In  recording  the  fight 
islands,  breaking  out  here  and  there  in  the  most  of  1905,  the  director  of  health  notes  that, 
puzzling  way.  The  disease  was  in  its  most  acute  except  in  the  most  ignorant  of  villages,  hardly 
form.  The  reports  of  the  Government  show  a  procession  took  place;  and  he  further  notes, 
that  90  per  cent,  of  those  who  were  attacked  on  the  positive  side,  that  the  number  of 
died.  Yet  it  was  stopped,  and  stopped  with  natives  who  took  to  boiling  the  water  they 
an  astonishingly  small  loss  of  life.  Less  than  drank  was  astonishing, 
one  thousand  people  died  of  cholera.  Cholera,  like  all  these  terrible  diseases  of 

Again,    the    method    was    very    simple.     It  the  tropics,   is  practically  incurable;  but  the 

divided  itself  into  four  parts:  work  of  Mr.  Victor  G.  Heiser,  chief  quaran- 

1.  Isolation  and  disinfection.  tine  officer  of  the  Phihppine  Islands,  would 

2.  Protection  of  city  water,  including  the  seem  conclusive  enough  proof  that  it  can  be 
closing  of  all  wells  in  Manila.  prevented.     How  big  a  task  it  is,  this  cleaning 

3.  Prohibition  of  sale  of  watery  vegetables,  up  of  the  tropics,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
and  use  of  fly  screens  over  the  other  vegetables  simple  fact  that,  in  the  year  1906,  his  quaran- 
sold.  tine    office    bathed    and    disinfected    20,524 

4.  Education  of  the  pubhc.  people   coming   into   the   Philippines  by   sea, 
There   was  no   quarantine,   but  each   case  vaccinated   8,145,    and   inspected   more    than 

was  taken  by  itself,  isolated  from  neighbors,  half  a  million  people.     And   the  Philippines 

and  the  house,  the  walls,  and  all  vessels  were  are  surely  only  a  little  corner  of  the  earth, 
thoroughly  disinfected.  It  used  to  be  noted  that  in  the  Hghthouses 

A  guard  of  soldiers  was  sent  out  along  the  on   the   Philippine   coasts,    as   in   all   isolated 

watershed  that  gives  Manila  its  water,   and  parts    of    the    Orient,    beri-beri    ravaged    the 

the  natives,  who  from  time  immemorial  had  service.     Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese 

been   accustomed   to  bathe   in   the   principal  na\y,  the  cure  was  very  simple,  once  it  was 

river  of  the  watershed,  were  restrained  from  discovered.     The   Government   added   to   the 

such  bathing.     It  was  a  job  that  took  tact;  food    supply    of    the     lighthouse-keepers    a 

for   ten   thousand   natives   wanted   to   bathe,  certain    amount    of   mangos,    a    fruit   which 

and  there  were  only  a  few  dozen  soldiers  to  contains   a  proportionately  large    amount  of 

persuade    them    not    to.     But    it    was    done,  nitrogen.     Dr.    Herzog,    one   of   the   staff   in 
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the   Philippines,   went   to   Japan   to   make   a  of  Africa.     Belgium  followed  the  Congo  from 

special  study  of  this  strange  malady.     That  its   mouth   up   into   the   great   forests  of   the 

sort    of    independent     investigation    of    the  Ituri    and    Lupungu   regions.     England    sent 

tropical  diseases  is  going  on  all  the  time,  in  her  cohorts   through  from   the  eastern  coast 

every  corner  of  the  Orient.     It  is  no  wonder  and   settled   down   around   Victoria   Nyanza. 

that   the   scourges  of   the   nations   are   losing  Italy    seized    Somaliland,    along    the    eastern 

their  terrors.  coast.     Colonial  empires  grew  in  the  mighty 

Deep    down    beneath    the    purely    humani-  forests  of  tropical  Africa  over-night, 
tarian  aspect  of  this  work,  there  is  another         And  with  the  colonies  came  the  pestilence, 

impetus   that   drives   forward   the   armies   of  For  a  hundred  years  or  more,  white  men  had 

science.     Dr.    Ross,    a   mighty   enemy   of   all  known  of  the  sleeping  sickness,  but  only  as 

malarial  diseases,  expressed  it  in  an  epigram:  a  remote  and  fabulous  pest.     Here,   on  the 

"The  success  of  Imperialism  depends  upon  shores  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  later  on   the 

success  with  the  microscope!"  shores  of  Tanganyika,  they  came  face  to  face 

And  that  is  half  the  reason  why  the  forces  with  the  reality  —  and  it  staggered  even  the 

of    Great     Britain,     Germany,     the     United  stoic  Britain,  whose  cohorts  had  faced  cholera 

States,  France,  and  Japan,  the  truly  imperial  in  Hongkong,  its  very  home,  bubonic  plague 

nations  of  the  age,  struggle  by  day  and  night  in    India,    and    smallpox    in    almost     every 

to  master  the  diseases  of  the  tropics.     That  country  of  her  empire. 

is  the  main  reason  why  in  London  and  Liver-         In  Uganda  alone,  in  the  infected  district, 

pool  men  acclaim  with  joy  the  foundation  of  there  live  300,000  people.     Of  them,  200,000 

great   schools   of    tropical   medicine,    and   in  died.     There  was  no  help  in  drugs,  nor  fumi- 

this  country  we  make  haste  to  follow  where  gation,   nor   any  other  means  known  to  the 

Great  Britain  led.     There  is  no  copyright  on  minds    of    men.     Quickly    the    villages    died 

great    discoveries    in    medicine    or    surgery,  away.     Ruins   of  huts,   lying   in   clusters  by 

While    Laveran,    a    French    surgeon    in    the  the  fishing  grounds,  took  the  place  of  singing 

army  of  Algiers,  reaffirmed  the  old  theory  of  settlements.     Plowed   fields  along   the   slopes 

malaria,  first  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  A.  F.  A.  of  the  lake  gave  way  to  the  plague,  and  the 

King,   of  Washington,    D.    C,   Manson   and  jungle  crept  up  and  claimed  them  back  again. 
Ross,  of  England,  worked  out  the  same  theory         Six  years  ago,  the  plague  appeared  for  the 

and  put  it  into  practice.     France  in  Algiers,  first  time  on  the  western  shores  of  Tanganyika, 

England  on  the  Gold  Coast,  Belgium  on  the  a  new  region  for  it.     What  it  had  done  in 

Congo,  Germany  in  East  Africa  went  to  work  Uganda   it   did   in    Belgian   Africa.     To-day 

to  drain  their  swamps,   to  plant  their  trees,  the  explorer  along  those  shores  and  through 

to  pour  their  oils  upon  the  stagnant  pools,  the   forests    toward   the   Congo    passes    sad, 

to  screen  their  houses,  to  teach  their  stubborn  deserted   missions,    whence   even    the   priests 

children,    white,    black,    yellow,    and   brown,  of  the  Church  have  fled;  and  on  the  roadside 

the  virtues  of  quinine.  lie   the   bones   of   thousands   who   lay   down 

They  have  not  conquered  malaria,  and  they  and  died  because  the  lethargy  would  let  them 

never  will;  but  they  have  cut  down  its  toll  of  walk  no  more.     Throughout  this  region  there 

human  lives  by  many  thousands  every  year,  are  scattered  doctors,  mostly  Italian,  who  do 

The  death-rate  of  the  English  troops  on  the  what  man  may  do;  but  what  can  two  doctors 

Gold  Coast  of  Africa  from   malaria    in    the  do  in  fighting  a  disease  such  as  this,  when 

years  1829  to  1836  reached  the  overwhelming  two  is  the  full  complement  for  a  forest  region 

total  of  483  per  1,000!     In  Jamaica,  in  the  as   big    as    England  —  and    one    single    man 

same  years,  it  was  more  than  12  per  cent.    No  covers  an  area  larger  than  Ireland? 
such  tremendous  slaughter  could  take  place         But    neither    England,    nor    Belgium,  nor 

to-day.     Imperial    England    is    fighting    with  Italy  gives  up  a  struggle  like  this  with  ease, 

the  microscope  as  well  as  with  the  sword.  In  1905,  Doctors  Forbes  M.  G.  Tulloch,  E.  A. 

But  England,  Italy,  and  Belgium  face  to-  Minchin,  and  A.  C.  H.  Gray,   three  British 

day  one  of  the  most  distressing  problems  in  experts,  went  out  to  the  heart  of  the  infected 

the   history   of   medicine   in   this   or   in   any  country  of  Uganda  and  settled  down  to  make 

other   age.     Less   than   a   decade   ago,    these  a    systematic    study    of    the    disease.     They 

nations,    in    their    restless    lust    for    empire,  agreed  with  former  experts  that  the  infection 

followed  the  great  explorers  far  into  the  heart  came  from  the  tse-tse  fly,  or  one  species  of  it. 
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and  suggested  methods  to  check  the  disease. 
Before  the  report  was  pubhshed,  Dr.  Forbes 
Tulloch  died  of  sleeping  sickness.  That  is 
but  an  incident  of  a  war  hke  this  one. 

England  went  to  work  as  best  she  could. 
All  the  bush  near  ferries  and  landing  places 
on  the  lake  was  cleared  away,  and  the  natives 
afflicted  with  the  disease  were  segregated  into 
camps.  Drugs,  principally  atoxyl,  were  fur- 
nished by  the  government,  and  the  best  of 
medical  skill  was  supplied  to  the  peo- 
ple. To-day  the  number  of  new  cases 
falls;  but  yet  the  record  of  mortality  in  those 
who  get  it  cannot  be  put  under  loo  per  cent.; 
for  there  is  no  record  of  a  cure  once  the  late 
stages  of  the  disease  have  been  reached. 

All  along  the  Congo,  and  in  Somaliland, 
and  out  in  French  Congo,  the  same  things  are 
being  done.  Concerted  action  was,  in  part, 
the  result  of  a  meeting  held  in  the  summer  of 
1907,  in  the  British  Foreign  Office,  at  which 
representatives  of  England,  Germany,  France, 
Congo,  Portugal,  and  the  Soudan  came 
together  to  discuss  how  best  to  meet  the  enemy. 

This  is  a  disease  that  will  probably  never 
leave  Africa,  for  the  particular  variety  of  the 
tse-tse  fly  that  seems  the  only  agent  of  trans- 
mission is  unknown  outside  that  continent, 
but  within  the  borders  of  that  great  continent 
it  may,  perhaps,  never  be  conquered.  For 
the  fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  commerce 
and  civilization  are  the  agents  of  its  trans- 
mission. During  the  ages  when  there  was 
no  intercourse  between  the  tribes,  there  was 
no  chance  that  an  infected  native  from  the 
lake  shore  might  carry  the  disease  down  into 
the  forests,  to  be  bitten  by  a  fly,  and  so  trans- 
mit the  disease  to  other  tribes.  The  disease 
did  its  worst  in  small  areas,  but  it  did  not 
spread.  Nowadays,  with  a  constant  stream 
of  traffic,  with  natives  traveling  thousands  of 
miles  in  the  rubber  districts,  visiting  infested 
regions,  returning  into  the  swarming  centres 
of  the  lower  Congo,  there  seems  no  human 
probability  that  the  disease  can  be  stamped 
out.  It  would  look,  even  to  the  ever-hopeful 
experts,  as  though  the  native  races  of  the 
African  forests  were  doomed. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  three  of  the 
great  plagues,  yellow  fever,  bubonic  plague, 
and  sleeping  sickness,  are  transmitted  by 
insects,  and  in  no  other  way.  Until  a  few 
years  ago,  no  one  ever  thought  of  insects 
as  carriers  of  disease.  But  the  largest  part 
of  the  new  practice  of  medicine  is  based  on  this 


hypothesis  —  indeed,  one  may  call  it  a  theory 
since  the  evidence  of  such  giants  as  Koch, 
Metchnikoff,  Bruce,  Minchin,  Grassi,  Reed, 
Blanchard,  and  their  followers  has  been  given 
to  the  world.  The  mosquito  is  the  pet  an- 
tipathy of  the  scientists.  In  the  days  of 
Linna?us,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago, 
only  six  varieties  of  this  pest  were  named 
and  numbered.  Professor  Blanchard  tells 
us  that  now  there  are  more  than  five  hundred. 
Several  of  them  have  been  accused  of  carrying 
malaria;  one  is  the  sole  agent  of  yellow  fever; 
others  carry  the  infection  of  cholera;  hundreds 
are  harmless  pests,  no  more. 

The  most  extraordinary  fight  against  disease 
—  so  far  a  losing  fight  —  has  been  the  war 
on  bubonic  plague  in  India.  To  most  people, 
India  and  the  plague  are  inseparably  con- 
nected. It  will  be  a  surprise,  therefore,  to 
read  this  sentence,  taken  from  the  Bombay 
Sanitary  Commission's  report  for  1887: 

''Plague  and  yellow  fellow  have  never,  to 
my  knowledge,  existed  in  Bombay,  and  are 
not  in  present  circumstances  ever  Hkely  to 
be  met  with  there." 

In  1904,  seventeen  years  after  this  statement 
was  pubhshed,  more  than  a  miUion  people 
died  of  the  plague  in  India,  and  the  Bombay 
Presidency  was  the  very  heart  and  centre  of 
the  pestilence. 

Theory  followed  theory,  and  commission 
followed  commission  —  and  the  people  died 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  first 
great  plague  in  India  was  in  1896-97,  and 
the  commission  "of  five"  went  out  to  India 
in  1898,  pottered  around  the  country,  wrote 
three  volumes  of  more  or  less  interesting 
remarks  about  things  in  general,  and  dis- 
banded. For  the  next  six  years,  the  plague 
did  its  worst.  It  spread  in  a  soHd  area  down 
the  western  coast  to  the  Mysore  boundary, 
and  leaped  across  the  country  to  make  its 
permanent  dwelling-place  along  the  foothills 
of  the  Himalayas.  It  touched  the  boundaries 
of  Afghanistan  on  the  west  and  Bengal  on  the 
east  —  and  the  people  died  and  did  not  care. 
In  the  four  years  that  ended  with  1904,  four 
native  states  with  an  average  population  of 
a  million  apiece  reported  an  average  of 
30,000  deaths  a  year  for  each  state  —  three  out 
of  every  hundred  people!  So  much  for  what 
a  commission  did  and  did  not  do. 

Then  came  enhghtenment,  and  with  it 
some  measure  of  success  in  fighting  the  plague. 
It  was  noticed  that  in   the   Konkan  district 
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of  Bombay,  built  on  rocky  ground,  with  walls  against  its  return  by  "building  it  out"  for  all 

of  stone,   the  plague   did  not  spread.     In   a  future.     And  in  doing  so  the  city  has  raised 

population  of   1,105,000,   the  deaths  in  nine  its  healthiness  to  a  degree  not  excelled  by  any 

years  averaged  only  400  a  year;  while,  in  the  other    large    municipality    in     this    country, 

nearby  district  of  Satara,  with  a  population  The   same   cannot  be   said   of   Hongkong  or 

of  1,225,000,  the  average  was  30,000.     Satara  Canton,  where  the  pest  still  flourishes.     The 

was  a  poor  district,  lying  in  a  valley,  whose  two  most  densely  settled  and  most  backward 

huts  were  built  of  mud,   and  whose  villages  of  the  Oriental  nations  must  still  pay  heavy 

swarmed  with  rats.     Gradually  in  a  hundred  toll  to  the  terror  of  the  plague, 

districts,   the  same  lesson  came  home.     The  Slowly,    around    the    world,    the    forces    of 

century-old  villages  and  cities,  swarming  with  science   are  winning   their  fight.     There  can 

people,  swarming  with  rats,  soaked  through,  be  no  sudden  victory,  no  miracle  of  joy.    All 

generation    after    generation,    with    filth    and  that   America  can   do   in   the   Philippines   to 

refuse,  were  swept  time  and  again  with  plague,  combat  leprosy,  for  instance,  is  to  make  better 

The  stone-built  quarter  of  Benares  was  free,  the   conditions  under  which   the   victims   are 

while  the  mud-built  section  counted  its  victims  segregated,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection, 

by  the  thousands  every  year.  and  to  await  the  day  when  the  last  of  the 

So  England,  moving  slowly,  as  is  her  way,  doomed  shall  die.     So  much  has  been  done, 

has  taught  the  natives  that  the  only  cure  for  For  hundreds  of  years,   the  Spanish  govern- 

plague  is  to  evacuate  the  infested  villages,  to  ment   fought   this   disease,   and   the   Catholic 

found  new  towns  on  higher  ground,  to  build  Church  lent  a  hand  as  best  it  could.     But, 

of  stone  or  brick  —  to  make  the  floor  hard  at  the  best,  the  leper  colonies  were  only  half 

and    impenetrable,    even    to    the   most   enter-  separated   from   the  rest  of   the   people,   and 

prising  of  rats.     The  people  learn  slowly;  but  they  were  scattered  over  the  land  from  sea 

knowledge  will,  in  time,  win  the  fight  against  to   sea.     Only   the   totally   helpless  were   ad- 

the  bubonic  plague.     The  shambles  of  Bombay  mitted  to  the  refuges;   and,   therefore,   many 

and  Poona  will  give  place  to  well-built  houses,  people  w^ere  left  abroad  to  carry  the  taint  of 

At  Dharwar,  in  the  plague  of  1905,  the  govern-  leprosy  to  others. 

ment  bought  up  a  vacant  area,  built  a  group  On   Culion   Island,  the  American  Govern- 

of  houses,  and  sold  lots  at  small  prices.     The  ment  has  built  a  real  colony,  and  in  the  end  it 

people  came  seeking  deliverance.     At  Poona,  is  intended  that  every  victim  of  this  disease 

7,000  people  left   the  city  and  camped  out.  shall  be  brought  there  to  spend  his  last  years 

In  Bombay,  three  enormous  emergency  camps  at  least  in  peace  and  comfort,  as  far  as  may  be. 

were  filled  up  by  the  people.  They  are  practically  a  self-governing  colony, 

In    the    long    run,    undoubtedly,    England  free  to  range  as  they  wish  about  the  island, 

will  conquer  this  plague  in  India.     It  is  not  free  to  work  if  they  please.     They  have  pure 

that  she  does  not  know  how  to  go  about  it;  water,  modern  sewage,  bathrooms  —  and  the 

but  the  population  is  so  dense,  and  so  poor,  government  gives   them   free   musical   instru- 

that  the  problem  is  enormous.     In   Manila,  ments,  so  that  a  band  of  forty  pieces  has  been 

where  the  fear  of  plague  is  constant,  the  fight  put  together. 

is  successful.  At  the  first  sign  of  plague  in  The  people  of  the  civilized  world  know 
any  district,  a  large  force  of  rat-catchers  is  little  of  these  matters.  Only  once  in  a  while, 
set  to  work.  They  clean  out  the  houses  a  single  case  of  bubonic  plague  comes  into 
systematically.  Floor  by  floor,  they  come  an  Adantic  Coast  harbor;  or  a  slight  out- 
down,  sweeping  everything  before  them.  In  break  in  the  Pacific  Coast  region  sends  the 
the  cellar  and  the  yard,  the  rats  make  the  last  forces  of  the  United  States,  under  a  surgeon, 
stand,  usually  taking  final  refuge  in  the  wood-  post-haste  across  the  country.  There  is 
pile.  This  is  torn  down,  and  the  last  rat  slain,  a  brief  fight  —  and  the  plague  has  gone. 
Then  every  possible  hole  is  cemented,  every  Nobody  knows  that  the  Government  surgeons 
drain-pipe  cleaned,  every  corner  of  the  place  have  done  a  thing  that  is  done  every  year, 
disinfected.  Consequently,  the  rate  of  plague  and  that  may  be  done  every  month,  in 
in  Manila  has  constantly  dropped,  until,  in  Manila,  in  Hongkong,  in  Bombay,  in  Cairo, 
recent  years,  it  is  almost  negligible.  San  The  batde  is  fought  quietly,  but  none  the 
Francisco  has  not  only  reached  a  final  victory  less  effectively. 
over  the  plague,  but  has  also  guarded  itself  Most  of  all,   knowledge  spreads.     Just  as 
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in    our    Oriental    colonies    the    people    have  while  fishing  on  the  lake;  that  bubonic  plague 

been  taught  the  difference  between  a  religious  may  be  stopped  by  burning  infected  huts,  by 

procession  and  a  dose  of  quinine  as  a  cure  for  driving  out  the  rats.     Every  year,  the  English, 

malaria,  so  also  in  Central  Africa  and  Northern  German,  French,  and  American  colleges  send 

India    the    native    is    learning    that    sleeping  new   recruits    to    the   firing-line,    armed   with 

sickness  may  be  avoided  by  wearing  clothes  new  theories,  carrying  new  cures. 


TWO    PERSONAL   GLIMPSES    OF 

MEREDITH 

A    VISIT   TO    BOX    HILL   AND   A    DINNER   AT   THE    OMAR   KHAYYAM    CLUB 

BY 

CHALMERS    ROBERTS 

WHEN  great  men  die,  it  is  but  natural  Perhaps  of  all  the  regrets  which  come  to  us  in 
that  we  should  turn  first  to  the  later  life,  that  of  having  seen  without  full  appre- 
personality,  so  soon  to  vanish,  ciation  is  the  most  bitter.  What  we  have 
rather  than  to  the  work  which  will  live  after  missed  altogether,  we  have  missed.  But  what 
them.  In  the  case  of  him  lately  dead,  for  so  we  have  only  half  seen  is  ceaselessly  tantalizing, 
long  the  greatest  of  Victorian  novelists,  the  It  was  in  my  early  twenties,  when  Meredith 
man  himself  was,  if  possible,  more  of  a  riddle  was  to  me  of  a  part  and  parcel  with  the  tedious 
than  his  intricately  difficult  work.  Even  his  Greek  and  Latin  so  lately  left  off  at  college, 
beginning  is  wrapt  in  mystery.  The  approved  I  was  in  London  on  the  lookout  for  any  passing 
biographies  state  that  he  was  born  in  Hamp-  amusement.  A  kindly  woman  from  New  York, 
shire  on  February  12th,  1828,  without  a  single  well  known  socially  *for  her  pretty  skill  in 
line  to  say  son  of  this  man  or  that  woman,  letters,  had,  after  long  importuning,  secured  the 
They  mention  his  parents  as  dying  while  he  was  honor  of  a  reception  by  the  already  isolated 
yet  at  an  early  age,  when  he  was  sent  by  his  sage  of  Box  Hill.  I  found  myself  on  the 
guardian  to  school  at  Neuwied  in  Germany,  appointed  day,  walking  up  the  short  path  which 
where  he  remained  until  he  was  fifteen  years  old.  connects  Flint  Cottage  with  the  roadway. 
On  his  return,  they  continue,  at  the  instance  of  We  were  led  out  to  a  pretty  lawn  in  a  garden, 
his  guardian,  he  studied  for  the  bar,  but  soon  Here  we  were  received  by  the  quite  charming 
his  ruling  instincts  got  the  better  of  him  and  he  daughter  of  the  great  man,  soon  to  be  married 
took  to  literature,  supporting  himself  by  to  an  American  of  English  birth  and  education, 
journalism  until  a  tardy  recognition  enabled  She  told  us  that  her  father  had  not  yet  returned 
him  to  live  upon  the  legitimate  proceeds  of  from  his  walk,  and  meantime  she  gave  us  tea 
his  chosen  work.  This  is  all  we  are  told.  from  one  of  those  hospitable  little  tables  which 
But  little  does  it  concern  or  become  us  fleck  so  many  green  lawns  during  an  English 
democrats  to  disturb  ourselves  about  his  ances-  summer.  She  told  us  of  her  father's  methods 
tors,  however  high  or  low.  For  those  who  love  of  work,  how  he  wrote  during  the  morning  at 
and  revere  his  memory,  particularly  those  who  the  little  chalet  which  he  had  built  on  an  emi- 
ever  came  under  his  personal  influence,  can  well  nence  overlooking  the  house  proper,  only  joining 
testify  that,  whatever  his  origin,  the  man  himself  the  family  at  lunch  time;  in  the  afternoon  he 
united  with  his  almost  overpowering  intellec-  went  for  a  walk  in  the  beautiful  woods  covering 
tuality  an  appearance  of  fine  breeding  and  a  the  neighboring  Surrey  hills.  She  only  hoped 
gentility  of  manner  which  spoke  best  for  them-  he  would  not  lose  his  way,  and  his  recollection 
selves.  of  the  appointment,  in  the  woods,  as  he  some- 
Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  not  fit  to  appre-  times  did.  I  remember  distinctly  my  kind 
ciate  to  the  full  my  good  fortune,  I  first  met  him.  companion's   face   at    the   mere   hint   of   this 
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possibility.     I  know  we  talked  of  his  work,  found  wanting.     Some  one,   the  daughter,   I 

because    I    remember    afterward    wondering  suppose,  said  that  he  had  very  much  injured 

which  of  the  two  or  three  splendid  books  of  his    health    by    these    experiments.     But    he 

subsequent  publication  we  had  interrupted  by  laughingly  told  us  that,  if  his  health  had  been 

our  visit.     There  were  some  guests  of  the  house  injured  at  all  by  food,  it  had,  perhaps,  been 

who  joined  us.     As  I  understood  it,  Mr.  Mere-  more  injured  by  the  lack  of  it;   for,  as  a  strug- 

dith  lived  altogether  in  the  little  chalet  on  the  gling  young  man  in  London,  he  had,  it  seems, 

upland,  where  he  had  a  bedroom  and  a  work-  often  been  very  poor  and  with  difficulty  got 

room.     We   were   not   invited   to   see   it  but,  enough  to  eat.     Either  he  told  us  or  I  have 

before  going,  were  taken  up  the  hill  near  it  to  read  somewhere  that  he  lived  for  months  at  a 

see  the  view  over  the  beautiful  Surrey  downs,  time  upon  oatmeal  alone.     However  this  was, 

He  only  joined  the  family  for  lunch  and  dinner,  at  the  time  there  was  no  appearance  of  ill- 

I  am  sure,  at  least,  that  I  did  not  at  this  time  health.     All  his  movements  were  of  a  reline- 

meet    his   son,    then    a   student   of   electrical  ment  and  of  a  courtesy  in  keeping  with  a  voice 

engineering,  whom  I  have  since  come  to  know  of    peculiar    depth    and    modulation.     Both 

as  a  partner  in  one  of  the  first  of  English  firms  because  of  his  superiority  and,  I  suppose,  also 

of  publishers.  because  of  his  defective  hearing,  the  conversa- 

But  as  clear  as  a  cameo  in  my  mind  is  my  tion  in  his  presence  speedily  developed  into  a 

first  sight  of  the  great  man.     Had  he  been  the  monologue  on  his  part,  with  all  of  us  for  willing 

meanest  beggar,  I  think  I  would  have  remem-  listeners.     He    spoke    in    epigrams    that    one 

bered  the  figure  of  him.     He  had  returned  from  could  never  forget.     I  don't  know  another  man 

his  walk,  coming  first  to  the  chalet.     Then  he  from  whose  lips  I  have  heard  such  pearls  of 

came  down  the  hill  to  us.     He  had  left  his  hat  diction,   all  polished,   unless  it  was   the  late 

and  stick  behind  him.     We  saw  a  tall,  gallant  Lord  Salisbury. 

man,  in  a  gray  tweed  Norfolk    jacket    suit,  One  part  of  his  discourse  I  remember  better 

descending  to  us  with  a  firm,  vigorous  step,  than  any  other.     This  was  when  he  spoke  of 

The  fine  gray  head  was  carried  high,  a  grave  America  and  the  Americans.     It  was  a  subject 

smile   of   welcome  lighting   the   face    as     he  that  naturally  came  up  in  the  presence  of  his 

approached   us.     It   was   the   most   beautiful  visitors.      In  those  days  the  truest  way  to  my 

old  man's  head  I  had  ever  seen.     Some  one  heart,  the  surest  balm  for  my  wounded  national 

has  called  it  "Greek,"  and  I  cannot  think  of  a  pride,  was  praise  of  us  and  of  our  institutions, 

better  description.     It  reminded  you,  in  spite  And  this  we  had  in  full  measure  from  the  sage 

of  its  greater  youth,  of  the  famous  pseudo  bust  of  Box  Hill.     How  I  glowed  all  over  with  satis- 

of  Homer  with  which  plaster  casts  have  made  faction !     He  loved  the  country  and  the  people, 

us  so  familiar.     Looking  at  him,  one  could  he  said.     He  was  sure  they  were  the  hope  of  the 

well  understand  all  the  stories  of  his  youthful  world.     He  spoke  particularly  of  the  promise 

triumphs  as  a  beau  galant,  of  his  association  of  American  literature,  and  I  am  glad  to  know 

with  all  the  great  lights  of  that  age  of  which  we  that  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  a  much  greater 

speak  slightingly  as  Early  Victorian,  and  yet  fulfilment  of  that  promise.     I  know  person- 

which  holds  in  its  motherly  embrace  some  of  ally  that  in  his  last  years  he  always  asked  for 

our  holiest  memories.     This  side  of  the  man  the  new  American  novels  and  read  them  with 

appealed  to  me  even  then  when  I  did  not  know  great  dehght  for  what  he  called   their  "red 

his  books.     I  thought  of  him  as  one  who  had  blood." 

been  to  Gore  House  in  the  reign  of  the  gor-  I  saw  him  a  second  time  several  years  later 

geous  Lady  Blessington,  who  had  known  and  at  a  dinner  of  the  Omar  Khayyam  Club, 

associated  with  Dickens  and  Thackeray  and.  We  made  an  excursion  down  to  the  Burford 

greatest  of  all,  who  had  been  the  friend  of  that  Arms  Hotel,  not  far  from  Box  Hill,  in  Surrey, 

idol  of  my  youth,  the  magnificent  DisraeH.  where  Keats  wrote  part  of  "Endymion"  and 

I  suppose  it  was  in  response  to  our  natural  where,  even  closer  to  most  of  us,  Stevenson 

inquiries  after  his  health  that  the  conversation  lived  for  awhile  with  his  mother,  sitting  at  the 

turned  to  his  ideas  of  diet.     I  remember  he  took  feet  of  Meredith. 

no  tea,  as  it  did  not  conform  to  the  then  exist-  A  number  of  literary  celebrities  were  present, 

ing  regime.     Just  what  this  was  I  don't  remem-  including  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  and  Mr.  George 

ber,  but  there  was  some  joking  at  his  expense  Gissing.     There  was  the  president  (I  forget  his 

about  the  various  systems  he  had  tried  and  name)  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Hardy  sat  on  his 
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left.  Mr.  Meredith,  wisely  as  it  turned  out,  did 
not  join  us  until  after  dinner,  when  he  came  in 
to  take  a  vacant  seat  on  the  president's  right. 
His  entrance  was  hailed  with  acclamation, 
all  the  company  standing  just  as  if  it  had  been 
the  Queen  herself.  For  such  a  retiring  man  and 
for  one  whose  fame  had  come  to  him  late  in  life, 
I  am  sure  this  must  have  been  an  occasion 
as  grateful  as  it  was  embarrassing.  I  doubt 
if  either  before  or  since  he  participated  in 
such  a  celebration  of  his  own  greatness.  I 
was  again  struck  with  the  man's  great  personal 
beauty.  One  of  the  great  sources,  to  me  at 
least,  of  the  strong  personal  fascination  of 
George  Meredith  was  that  he  looked  his  part. 
How  rare  this  is  in  great  men,  and  particularly 
in  great  literary  men,  only  one  who  has  had  as 
much  experience  with  them  as  I  have  can 
probably  know.  I  often  think  it  fortunate  that 
the  public  which  loves  a  man's  books  does  not 
know  the  man  himself;  for  he  is  so  terribly  apt 
to  be  disappointing.  But  the  gods  had  indeed 
been  prodigal  at  the  birth  of  George  Meredith. 
The  inner  light  was  clothed  in  fitting  form 
and  my  second  clear  recollection  of  this  man 
is  the  erect  figure  in  rough  tweeds  (none  of  us 
were  in  evening  clothes),  as  it  moved  between 
the  tables  to  the  vacant  chair,  while  we  cheered 
and  clapped  our  hands  and  made  him  honor- 
ably welcome. 

In  response  to  the  president's  address,  Mr. 
Meredith  made  what  was  said  to  be  his  maiden 
speech.  It  was  very  short,  and  I  have  nothing 
of  its  purport  left  in  memory.  But  I  do  remem- 
ber that  the  words  and  sentences  fell  naturally 
like  a  Meredithian  page.  I  was  then  fresh  from 
reading  "Lord  Ormont  and  His  Aminta,"  and 
it  seemed  wonderful  that  a  man  could  talk 
just  as  he  wrote.  There  is  usually  such  a 
difference!  If  most  hterary  people  could  only 
talk  as  well  as  they  write,  their  society  would 
be  less  disappointing;  and  if  others  of  the 
unknowns  could  only  write  as  they  talk,  their 
fame  would  be  secure.  Between  the  two,  even 
at  the  risk  of  lost  immortality,  I  would  so  much 
rather  be  meagrely  valued  while  alive  than 
glowingly  remembered  when  dead.  Therefore, 
it  is  an  unending  wonder  that  so  much  personal 
charm  should  have  been  allowed  in  a  dull 
world  almost  to  bury  itself  in  seclusion.  For, 
after  the  early  dandy  days  of  the  mid-century, 
Meredith's  life  was  a  very  hard  one.  Sorrow  and 
penetrating,  persistent  poverty  long  sat  beside 
him.  That  he  should  win  was  foreordained. 
That  he  should  emerge  in  victory,  with  what 


is  perhaps  a  proper  estimate  of  the  vanities  of 
the  world,  is  also  to  be  understood.  Both 
Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  Gissing  acknowledged  how 
much  they  owed  at  the  start  to  Meredith.  It 
seems  that  he  was  for  many  years  a  reader  of 
manuscripts  for  Chapman  &  Hall,  and  that, 
as  such,  he  read  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  first 
book,  which  the  author  himself  described  as 
wild  but  which  the  publisher's  reader  had 
found  distinctly  promising.  And  so,  Mr. 
Hardy  said,  without  Air.  Meredith's  encourage- 
ment, literature  would  never  have  secured  him 
permanently.  Mr.  Gissing,  when  shown  by 
these  same  publishers  their  reader's  report  upon 
one  of  his  first  books,  was  so  struck  with  it  that 
he  asked  to  meet  the  reader  and  was  as  sur- 
prised as  he  was  embarrassed  to  find,  on  the 
granting  of  the  request,  that  the  reader  was 
George  Meredith. 

In  looking  back  over  his  life,  one  is  almost  as 
much  impressed  by  his  stern  determination  to 
abide  by  his  own  standards  as  by  his  elevation 
of  thought  and  mental  strength.  It  took  no 
time  to  feel  the  latter.  The  beginner  never 
got  beyond  the  usual  fine  day  platitude  of 
embarrassed  mediocrity.  It  was  well  that  he 
was  deaf  as  well  as  given  to  monologue.  For 
his  serious  conversation  was  usually  upon  meta- 
physical heights  to  which  his  listeners  climbed 
only  with  struggle,  never  hoping  to  establish 
footing  there.  Of  course,  this  generalization 
does  not  imply  that  at  times  he  was  not  as 
much  engaged  with  little  things  —  with  his 
flowers,  or  with  the  habits  of  his  bird  neighbors, 
or  with  the  small  affairs  of  life.  But  as  he  him- 
self wrote  wonderful  books  upon  centralized 
or  concentrated  characteristics,  like  egoism 
or  snobbery  or  opportunism,  so  must  I,  in 
speaking  of  him,  accentuate  predominant 
characteristics.  People  have  often  told  me 
how  full  of  wit  and  stimulating  drolleries  he 
used  to  be  at  his  own  dinner  table,  dining 
according  to  some  Spartan  regime  while  his 
guests  fared  as  epicures.  But  these  are  only 
side-lights  to  accentuate  the  sombre  centre  of 
the  picture.  The  man  must  have  had  many 
temptations  to  run  after  the  fashions  of  the 
various  hours  through  which,  unrecognized, 
his  long  wait  was  passed.  He  started  life 
under  a  load  of  debt  not  of  his  own  contracting. 
He  married  rashly  and  unwisely  at  an  early 
age.  His  first  wife,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Love  Peacock,  the  well-known  novelist,  was 
herself  a  singularly  brilliant  and  witty  woman. 
But  their  life  together  was  bitter  and  her  death 
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after  twelve  years  closed  a  tragic  chapter,  which  His  enthusiasm  for  Germany  was  not  less 
he  never  opened.  It  is  now  difficult  to  find  out  than  his  love  for  Italy  —  a  love,  in  my  concep- 
anything  about  it.  There  seems  even  some  tion  of  his  character,  more  difficult  to  under- 
doubt  if  the  one  son  of  this  marriage,  who  lived  stand.  It  is  only  in  Meredith  the  poet  that  I 
in  Italy,  is  still  ahve.  His  second  marriage  find  the  Latin  strain,  the  slow-trailing  sweet- 
with  a  lady  of  Irish  birth  was  as  happy  as  should  ness,  the  insidious  passion.  His  novels  are 
have  been  the  life  of  the  great  defender  of  a  wholly  Saxon  in  genius  and  in  execution, 
famous  Irish  woman  in  his  immortal ''  Diana."  plainly  showing  their  German  influence  and 
Of  this  marriage,  a  son  and  a  daughter  survive  kinship.  But  it  is  fitting  that  I  may  close  these 
him.  As  the  wife  died  in  1886,  he  came  par-  memories  and  faint  impressions  with  the  state- 
tially  out  of  his  retirement  when  the  daughter,  ment  that  he  loved  us  best  of  all.  I  have 
now  Mrs.  Sturgis,  made  her  appearance  in  constantly  heard  of  his  admiration  and  affec- 
London  society.  But,  for  the  most  part,  he  tion  for  all  and  every  sort  of  pilgrim  from  the 
lived  at  Box  Hill  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  United  States.  I  have  often  in  the  last  few 
those  who  wished  to  find  him  sought  him  there,  years  of  his  Hfe  tried  to  pluck  up  my  courage 
until  it  became  a  place  for  pilgrimages,  like  to  break  down  the  barriers  which  I  knew 
those  of  an  older  generation  to  Rydal  Water,  he  had  erected  to  protect  himself  from  a  too 
It  it  not  generally  known  that  for  some  enthusiastic  appreciation.  But  I  never  did, 
years  he  did  journalistic  work  for  London  and  for  further  witness  of  this  feeling  I  turn  to 
papers,  and  edited  one  of  those  stately  country  an  old  quotation,  which  I  find  I  copied  into  my 
weeklies  which  still  exist  to  the  amazement  of  commonplace  book,  from  some  interview  with 
American  visitors.  The  Ipswich  Journal  has  him  in  1893.  On  the  yellowing  page  of  the 
changed  very  httle  to-day  from  what  it  little  book  is  written,  "George  Meredith  says: 
was  in  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties  when  '  Nations  possess  individuahties  and  their 
it  employed  unawares  a  genius  as  political  people  show  this  in  salient  characteristics.  If 
editor.  He  also  at  this  time  wrote  regularly  I  am  going  to  meet  an  Irishman  or  a  French- 
leaders  upon  social  and  literary  subjects  in  the  man,  I  know  I  shall  find  certain  traits,  pro- 
Morning  Post.  Only  those  who  know  how  ducts  of  the  finer  nervous  organization  which 
journalistic  work  saps  the  mind  can  appreciate  comes  from  the  Celtic  blood.  The  American, 
the  great  fact  that,  while  he  supported  his  too,  has  a  finer  set  of  nerves  and  a  more  refined 
family  by  it,  he  was  writing  almost  wholly  apprehension  than  we  have.  There  hes  their 
without  returning  profit  ''Richard  Feverel,"  hope.  Their  whole  organization  is  more  keen 
"  Evan  Harrington,"  ''  Emiha  in  England,"  than  ours.  I  discern  it  in  some  of  their  writing 
and  "  Rhoda  Fleming  ";  or  how  glad  he  must  and  in  some  of  their  methods.  I  foresee  a  great 
have  been  when  recognition  came.  literary  and  artistic  product  there.'" 
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THE    OPPORTUNITY    TO    SAVE    $250,000,000    A    YEAR    IN   HAULING,    AND 
TO  MAKE  MANY  TIMES  THAT  AMOUNT    IN  INCREASED    LAND  VALUES 

BY 

LOGAN  WALLER  PAGE 

(director  of  the  united  states  office  of  public  roads,  the  department  of  agriculture) 

ON  top  of  a  hill  on  the  lower  Brownsville  a  part  of  it  was  rented,  and  that  for  only  $ioo 

road,  running  out  of  Jackson,  Tenn.,  a  year.     Suddenly  all  this  was  changed.     A 

there  was,  a  few  years  ago,  a  big  farm  real-estate  dealer  purchased  the  tract,  at  a  good 

which  had  come  into  the  possession  of  a  bank  price,     divided    it     into    three    farms,     and 

as  satisfaction  for  a  debt.  It  could  not  be  sold,  immediately  sold  it  again.    Houses  were  built, 

and  it  was  rapidly  falling  into  neglect.     Only  fruit  trees  were  planted,  and  thrift  and  industry 
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prevailed  where  indolence  and  improvidence 
had  existed  but  a  short  time  before.  The 
reason  for  all  this  was  that  the  lower  Browns- 
ville road  had  been  changed  from  a  long  streak 
of  mud  to  an  improved  highway. 

The  building  of  the  road  had  come  about  in 
this  way.  The  levee  roads  leading  into  Jack- 
son had  been  corduroyed  to  allow  travel  over 
them  in  winter.  Mr.  Sam.  C.  Lancaster  per- 
suaded the  county  officials  that  macadamizing 
these  roads  would  be  a  cheaper  and  more  lasting 
improvement,  and  so  it  proved  to  be.  Then 
came  a  good  roads  convention,  and  the  building 
of  a  I, GOO- foot,  object-lesson  road.  It  aroused 
a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm,  but  no  definite 
steps  were  taken.  Then  came  the  "winter 
of  great  mud"  in  1902-03.  The  roads  were 
impassable;  it  required  two  strong  mules  to 
draw  a  milk  wagon  with  two  milk  cans,  and  all 
day  was  consumed  in  going  a  few  miles.  For 
more  than  six  weeks  this  condition  prevailed. 
No  one  attempted  to  pass  over  these  roads 
except  in  case  of  dire  necessity.  The  farmers 
were  locked  in  and  all  trade  was  stopped.  The 
opportune  moment  had  arrived.  A  mass- 
meeting  of  the  citizens  was  called  and  all  those 
who  could  get  to  it  came.  In  the  midst  of 
the  debate  about  the  necessary  bond  issue, 
a  farmer  arose  and  said: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just  a  plain  farmer  and 
have  no  business  trying  to  talk  in  this  meeting. 
I  am  all  covered  with  mud;  there  is  mud  on  my 
boots  and  all  over  my  clothes,  and  my  hat  is  all 
spattered  up,  too.  I  walked  to  this  meeting 
because  my  horse  couldn't  travel  the  roads.  I  've 
got  a  little  farm  and  sawmill  out  on  the  Poplar 
Corner  road,  just  a  little  over  two  miles  from  town, 
and,  if  I  could  climb  up  on  a  hard  road  with  my 
truck  and  what  lumber  I  've  sawed,  I  could  clear 
enough  in  one  day  to  pay  my  tax  on  that  road; 
but  I  haven't  got  it. 

"I  bought  some  groceries  from  you  (turning  to  a 
merchant)  this  month;  yes,  $5  worth,  for  I  carried 
them  out  on  my  back;  but,  if  I  had  a  good  road, 
it  would  have  been  $25,  I  am  sure." 

The  bonds  w^ere  issued.  As  soon  as  the  con- 
struction of  the  roads  began,  the  land  values 
in  the  county  began  to  go  up  —  in  some  cases, 
from  20  to  100  per  cent.  There  are  no  houses 
"to  rent"  in  Jackson;  builders  are  busy, 
numbers  of  new  real-estate  offices  have  been 
opened,  large  tracts  of  farm  land  are  being 
subdivided,  and  prices  are  being  paid  which 
astonish  the  most  far-seeing  champion  of  this 
now  popular  movement. 

New  families  from  adjoining  counties  and 


states  are  constantly  coming  in,  some  to  make 
their  homes  in  the  city  and  others  wanting  farms 
on  the  "good  roads."  Still  others,  looking 
ahead  and  anticipating  profits,  have  made 
purchases  five  and  six  miles  back  from  these 
roads,  paying  largely  increased  prices.  So 
much  for  the  influence  of  good  roads  upon  a 
single  farm,  and  upon  a  community.  On  the 
nation  the  effect  would  be  the  same,  only 
infinitely    multiplied. 

A  team  of  horses,  struggling  along  a  mud 
road  in  the  endeavor  to  draw  half  a  load, 
affords  a  striking  object-lesson  when  compared 
to  a  team  drawing  a  heavily  loaded  wagon  at  a 
comfortable  trot  along  a  stone-surfaced  road. 
This  isolated  example  must  be  multiplied  by 
three  million  in  order  to  obtain  the  cumulative 
effect  of  bad  roads  upon  traffic  in  the  United 
States.  Not  less  than  $250,000,000  is  the 
useless  tribute  annually  levied  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  by  its  bad  roads.  In 
1896,  a  widespread  inquiry  made  by  the  Office 
of  Public  Roads  indicated  that  the  average 
cost  of  hauling  on  roads  in  the  United  States 
was  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  In 
1906,  just  ten  years  later,  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics ascertained  from  their  2,800  county  corre- 
spondents that  the  average  cost  per  ton  per  mile 
was  about  twenty-three  cents  and  the  average 
length  of  haul  9.4  miles.  This  rate  is  exceed- 
ingly conservative,  and  can  be  safely  accepted 
as  a  basis  of  calculation. 

The  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1906, 
shows  that  the  railroads  handled  more  than 
820  million  tons  of  freight  originating  on  their 
respective  lines.  Of  this  amount,  agricultural, 
forest,  and  miscellaneous  products  constituted 
about  32  per  cent.,  or  approximately  265 
million  tons.  If  we  assume  that  200  milhon 
tons,  or  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  this  total,  was 
hauled  over  the  country  roads,  the  cost  at 
twenty-three  cents  on  an  average  haul  of  9.4 
miles  would  be  $432,400,000.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  enormous  tonnage  hauled 
from  farms  to  canals,  wharves,  and  docks 
for  shipment  by  water.  If  the  cost  of 
this  hauhng  is  placed  at  only  $67,500,000,  the 
total  would  reach  the  startling  sum  of  half  a 
billion  dollars  annually,  and  this  does  not 
include  the  products  hauled  back  and  forth 
between  farms  and  mills.  To  meet  the  pos- 
sible contention  that  80  per  cent,  is  a  high 
estimate  of  the  agricultural,  forest,  and  mis- 
cellaneous products  hauled  by  wagon,  atten- 
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tion  is  called  to  the  fact  that  many  million  tons  inhabitants.     The  point  may  be  illustrated  by 

of  mining  products  are  hauled  by  wagon,  and  assuming  a  series  of  concentric  circles  to  be 

these  are  not  considered  in  this  estimate.  drawn  about  a  market  town  or  railroad  station, 

Is  this  cost  necessary  and  legitimate?  The  constituting  zones  of  production  in  all  of  which 
experience  of  France,  England,  and  Germany  the  roads  are  uniformly  bad. 
affords  the  answer  to  this  query.  In  those  Within  the  first  zone,  all  products  can  be 
three  countries,  the  average  cost  of  hauling  is  delivered  to  market  at  a  profit.  Within  the 
reported  by  our  consuls  to  be  about  ten  cents  second  zone,  certain  products  must  be  elimin- 
per  ton  per  mile.  Leading  writers  on  highway  ated  because  of  the  length  of  haul.  Milk, 
engineering  state  that  the  cost  of  hauling  on  small  fruits,  and  certain  kinds  of  vegetables 
broken  stone  roads,  dry  and  in  good  order,  requiring  quick  delivery  and  careful  transporta- 
should  be  eight  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  When  tion  might  be  cited  as  examples.  In  the  third 
it  is  considered  that  the  roads  of  England,  zone,  still  other  products  must  be  eliminated 
France,  and  Germany  are,  to  a  large  extent,  because  of  the  prohibitive  cost  of  hauhng.  The 
surfaced  with  broken  stone,  the  consular  fourth  zone  will  include  only  those  products 
reports  seem  to  be  in  entire  agreement  with  the  which  can  be  held  until  the  roads  are  passable 
engineers.  If  the  cost  of  hauling  can  be  and  then  hauled  long  distances  and  sold  at  a 
reduced  in  the  United  States  to  one-half  the  profit.  Beyond  this  zone,  the  land  must  be  left 
present  average,  or  11 J  cents  a  ton,  the  resul-  unproductive  or  utihzed  for  grazing  and  timber, 
tant  saving  would  be  $250,000,000  a  year.  Every  improvement  in  the  roads  leading  from 
And,  if  wise  and  equitable  road  laws  and  good  this  market  widens  these  zones,  makes  unpro- 
business  management  are  substituted  for  the  ductive  land  productive,  and  enables  the  farmer 
present  antiquated  and  wasteful  systems,  an  to  exercise  a  wider  discretion  in  determining 
additional  direct  saving  of  $40,000,000  in  the  the  character  of  his  crops.  The  prosperity 
administration  of  the  roads  will  result;  so  that,  of  the  individual  farmer  becomes  far  greater, 
by  the  simplest  possible  process  of  reasoning,  the  traffic  of  the  railroad  increases,  the  con- 
it  is  apparent  that  the  people  of  this  country  sumer  receives  better  supplies  at  lower  prices, 
have  it  within  their  power  to  save  themselves  and  thus  the  beneficial  effects  continue  in  an 
$290,000,000  a  year  in  the  two  items  of  hauling  ever-widening  circle,  like  the  ripple  produced 
and  road  administration.  by  a  stone  cast  into  the  water. 

Railroad  rates  were  7 J  cents  per  ton  per  mile  On   June   i,    1900,   there  were  nearly  425 

in    1837.     Sixty-eight   years   of   progress    has  million    acres    of    uncultivated    land    in    the 

resulted  in  bringing  the  cost  of  hauling  by  rail  United    States.     That    improved    roads    will 

to  7.8  mills  in   1905,  or  about  one-ninth  the  prove  an  important  factor  in  developing  this 

original  rate.     Seventy  years  ago,  the  charge  great    domain    cannot    be    questioned.     The 

for  hauling  on  the  old  Cumberland  Pike  was  golden  possibilities  which  are  opening  up  to  the 

seventeen   cents   per   ton   per   mile,   and   this  tiller  of  the  soil  as  soon  as  he  is  brought  in 

allowed  a  profit.     Our  railroad  and  steamship  touch  with  the  markets  and  can  successfully 

rates  have  gone  down  and  our  common  road  practise  intensive   farming  are  foreshadowed 

rates  have  gone  up,  until  it  now  costs  the  farmer  by   the   significant  statement    in    the    census 

1.6  cents  more  to  haul  a  bushel  of  wheat  9.4  reports  to  the  effect  that  the  average  value  per 

miles  from  his  farm  to  a  neighboring  railroad  acre  of  vegetables  produced  in  the  United  States 

station  than  it  does  to  haul  it  from  New  York  in   1899  was  $42,  and  of  small  fruits  $80.80; 

to  Liverpool,  a  distance  of  3,100  miles.     These  while  the  average  for  corn  was  only    $8.72, 

are  conditions  which  should  hasten   the  era  wheat  $7.03,  and  oats  $7.34.     The  meaning 

of  road  building.  of  these  facts  is  being  grasped  by  the  intelligent 

The  high  cost  of  hauling  is  not  the  only  farmers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
burden  which  the  American  people  are  carrying  of  the  land,  and  it  is  only  a  step  further  in  the 
by  reason  of  their  bad  roads.  In  traversing  a  logic  of  the  situation  for  them  to  perceive 
region  of  country  isolated  from  markets  by  that  improved  roads  are  a  necessity  in  the  work- 
reason  of  bad  roads,  one  is  struck  by  the  wastes  ing  out  of  the  problem.  When  the  great,  silent, 
of  untilled  land  and  by  the  lack  of  variety  in  the  farmer  class  is  won  over,  all  opposition  to  a 
products.  This  is  a  condition  more  frequently  progressive  policy  will  disappear, 
due  to  lack  of  adequate  transportation  facilities  That  the  proper  improvement  of  the  public 
than  to  lack  of  industry  and  intelligence  of  the  roads  does  not  necessarily  involve  in  all  cases 
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the  building  of  expensive  stone  roads  is  well  tear    of    wagons,    harness,    and    teams,    due 

illustrated  by  the  result  of  an  experimental  to  poor  roads,  will  land  us  on  the  debit  side, 

sand-clay  road  built  at  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  Nobody  can  even  approximately  estimate  this 

in  the  fall  of  1908,  under  the  direction  of  the  drain,  but  everybody  must  know  it  is  in  terms 

United    States    Office    of    Public    Roads.     A  of  millions. 

report  made  by  a  resident  of  Dodge  City  in  The  loss  in  dollars  is  serious  enough   for 

April,  1909,  contains  the  following  paragraph:  grave  concern ;  but,  when  the  additional  charge 

''Acolonyof  Germans,  settled  on  the  finest  kind  is  made  that  bad  roads  are  a  menace  to  our 

of  wheat  land,  were  going  to  leave  on  account  of  institutions,   our  health,   and  our  educational 

the  inconvenience  of   travel  in   marketing   their  development,   it  constitutes  an  indictment  of 

wheat,  but  now  they  have  a  road  smooth  enough  such     gravity     as     to     demand     paramount 

for  a  race  track.     It  has  increased  the  value  of  their  consideration. 

land  at  least  25  per  cent,  and  they  are  well  pleased  ^^e  rapid  trend  of  population  from  country 
to  remam.  ^^  ^j^^  j^^^  been  frequently  commented  upon  as 
In  reporting  upon  the  road  system  of  France,  grave  cause  for  concern.  In  1790,  only  3.4 
Consul  Francis  P.  Loomis,  in  1891,  said,  per  cent,  of  our  population  dwelt  in  cities;  in 
''The  road  system  of  France  has  been  of  far  1850,  only  12.5  per  cent.;  while,  in  1900,  the 
greater  value  to  the  country  as  a  means  of  raising  percentage  was  31.1.  This  explains  why 
the  value  of  land  and  of  putting  the  small  peasant  hundreds  of  millions  of  fertile  acres  remain 
proprietors  in  easy  communication  with  the  untilled,  while  the  unsanitary  and  unwhole- 
markets  than  have  the  railroads."  ^^^^  ^j^-y  tenements  are  crowded  with  human 
While  it  is  impossible  to  assign  an  arbitrary  beings  whose  standard  of  living  must  result  in 
per  cent,  or  amount  to  represent  the  increase  their  mental,  moral,  and  physical  decay.  Man 
in  land  values  by  reason  of  road  improvement,  is  a  social  animal  and  prefers  misery  and  want 
it  is  generally  believed  that  the  average  increase  rather  than  isolation,  and  the  tenement  dwellers 
per  acre  within  the  zone  of  influence  of  an  will  not  go  to  the  country,  if  by  so  doing 
improved  road  would  be  from  two  to  nine  they  isolate  themselves  from  their  fellow  men. 
dollars  per  acre.  As  there  are  about  850  million  That  the  common  road  vitally  affects  this 
acres  of  farm  lands  improved  and  unimproved  phase  of  American  life  must  be  apparent  to 
in  the  United  States,  the  possibilities  of  aggre-  even  the  casual  observer.  An  examination  of 
gate  increase  in  value  are  enormous.  the  statistics  of  population  in  counties  possess- 
In  the  crop-moving  season,  the  railroads  ing  first-class  roads  will  reveal  the  fact  that  in 
which  traverse  the  great  agricultural  sections  almost  every  case  the  population  has  increased, 
are  taxed  far  beyond  their  equipment.  For  while  the  sections  of  country  which  have  lost  in 
many  months,  while  the  country  roads  are  population  are  conspicuous  for  impassable 
impassable,  much  of  this  equipment  is  idle,  and  roads.  In  corroboration  of  this  statement,  a 
thus  the  railroads  suffer  a  double  loss.  This  comparison  of  the  reports  of  the  Office  of  Public 
cannot  fail  to  affect  dividends  of  stockholders  Roads  with  the  reports  of  the  United  States 
and  salaries  of  employees.  With  an  adequate  Census  for  1900  reveals  the  significant  fact  that, 
improvement  of  the  common  roads,  the  develop-  in  25  counties  selected  at  random,  possessing 
ment  of  agricultural  resources  would  be  so  an  average  of  only  1.5  per  cent,  improved  roads 
great  as  to  increase  in  a  marked  degree  the  in  1904,  the  decrease  in  population  averaged 
annual  tonnage  of  the  railroads,  while  the  3,112  for  each  county  for  the  ten-year  period 
means  of  access  to  the  railroad  stations  would  between  1890  and  1900.  Contrasted  with 
be  so  uniform  throughout  the  year  that  the  this  showing,  the  records  in  25  counties  which 
delivery  of  freight  would  be  reasonably  constant  possessed  an  average  of  40  per  cent,  improved 
instead  of  spasmodic.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  roads  revealed  an  increase  averaging  31,095 
therefore,     that    the    industrial    departments  to  the  county. 

of  great  railroad  systems  are  cooperating  to  the  Whether  good  roads  cause  good  schools  or 

fullest  extent  with  all  the  other  factors  in  bring-  vice  versa,  it  is  true  that  they  exist  together 

ing  about  the  era  of  road  building.  and  that  one  of  the  most  important  reasons  for 

These  figures  constitute  conclusive  evidence  good  roads  is  their  effect  on  school  attendance 

of  the  immensity  of  traffic  on  the  common  roads,  in  the  country.     If  the  country  schools  are  to 

They  do  more;  they  give  food  for  reflection  have  a  maximum  efficiency  in   training   and 

as  to  where  the  cumulative  losses  in  wear  and  instruction,    the    children    must    be    afforded 
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facilities  for  reaching  the  schools  with  dry  feet  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  Then  the  graded 
school  can  replace  the  little,  one-room,  one- 
teacher  schools  so  prevalent  in  many  sections 
of  country.  The  possibiHties  of  a  region  of 
improved  roads  are  made  apparent  by  the  many 
examples  of  school  wagons  regularly  gathering 
up  the  pupils  and  hauling  them  to  and  from 
school.  When  the  roads  are  placed  in  such 
condition  as  to  make  this  practice  general,  a 
tremendous  impetus  will  have  been  given  to 
education  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  five  states  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  in 
which  34.92  per  cent,  of  the  roads  are  im- 
proved, 77  of  each  100  pupils  enrolled  regularly 
attend  the  public  schools.  In  the  five  states  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  and 
South  Dakota,  having  only  1.5  per  cent  of 
improved  roads,  only  59  out  of  each  100  ]3upils 
enrolled  regularly  attend  the  public  schools. 
Less  directly  attributable  to,  but  equally  notice- 
able in  its  common  occurrence  with,  bad  roads 
is  the  prevalence  of  illiteracy.  Data  obtained 
from  the  twelfth  census  of  the  United  States 
and  from  investigations  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Roads  show  that  in  four  states  with  a  popula- 
tion of  over  seven  million  people  and  having 
conspicuously  bad  roads,  there  were  in  1900 
about  three  hundred  and  seventy- five  thousand 


A  TYPICAL  WESTERN   NORTH   CAROLINA  ROAD 

white  illiterates  born  of  native  parents;  whereas 
in  four  states  conspicuous  for  their  good  roads 
and     having     a     population     of    more    than 
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A   C.RAVEL   ROAD    (DRAINED)   AT  SAVANNAH.  (.A. 

six  million,  there  were  only  twenty  thousand 
illiterates.  It  would  certainly  seem  that  good 
transportation  facilities  are  concomitant  with 
good  education.  This  is  realized  by  prominent 
educators,  and  a  rather  general  movement  is 
under  way  among  the  engineering  schools  and 
colleges  to  devote  more  attention  to  the  study 
of  highway  engineering,  while  in  several  of  the 
states  the  question  of  teaching  elementary  road 
building  in  the  public  schools  is  being  seriously 
agitated.  In  a  few  more  years,  the  educators 
of  the  land  may  be  making  common  cause  with 
the  farmers,  the  railroad  companies,  the  auto- 
mobilists,  and  the  enlightened  elements  of  our 
population  generally,  in  the  movement  for 
better  roads. 

It  is  not  generally  reahzed  that  our  2,155,000 
milesof  road  constitute  a  great  source  of  disease. 
By  means  of  dust,  disease  germs  enter  the 
human  system.  This  is  particularly  true  of  tu- 
berculosis germs.  Roads  of  the  future  in  great 
centres  of  population  w^ill  be  practically  dust- 
less,  and  the  bituminous  and  other  binders 
which  will  be  used  in  the  construction  of  such 
roads  will  not  only   minimize   the  danger  of 


disease  by  reducing  the  dust  nuisance,  but  they 
are  in  a  measure  possessed  of  antiseptic  prop- 
erties. That  this  statement  is  not  based  upon 
mere  theoretical  conclusions  but  is  sub- 
stantiated by  actual  proof  is  indicated  by  the 
following  extract  from  a  recent  report  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health  for  Southall-Horwood, 
England : 

'T  believe  if  the  roads  throughout  the  district 
were  so  treated  it  would  minimize  the  incidence  of 
certain  illnesses  in  the  summer.  Those  competent 
to  speak  on  the  matter  assert  that  a  large  part  of 
the  diarrhoeal  and  sore-throat  illness  during  sum- 
mer is  due  to  microbial  infection  conveyed  from 
dusty  roads.  In  one  or  two  towns  the  experiment 
has  been  made  of  treating  the  road  surfaces,  with 
some  dust-laying  substance,  of  certain  streets  in 
which  the  incidence  of  these  complaints  had  been 
greatest,  and  the  result  was  a  marked  decline  in 
the  sickness  rates  of  these  complaints  in  the 
particular  area  so  treated,  compared  with  those 
not  treated." 

There  is  no  phase  of  life  in  the  country, 
social  or  economic,  which  is  not  affected  by 
good  roads.     There  is  a  direct  relation  between 
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A   ROAD    INTO    JOHNSON    CITY,  TENN.,    UNDRAINED    AND    UNIAIPROVED 


THE    ROAD    JNIACADAMIZED 
When  the  roads  arc  improved,  the  farm  values  nnmediatcly  increase 
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improved  highways  and  the  value  of  land,  the 
attendance  of  children  at  school,  the  health  of 
the  community,  and  everything  else  that  tends 
to  make  life  in  the  country  efficient.  And  this, 
in  turn,  affects  the  people  in  the  cities  who 
live  on  the  country  products.  It  is  a  task  — 
the  maintenance  of  good  roads  —  which  affects 
every  person  in  the  country,  no  matter  where 
he  lives  or  what  his  profession. 

The  first  requisite  is  a  sufficient  revenue. 
In  order  that  America  may  set  the  world  an 
unprecedented  example  of  road  building  and 


tax  for  the  $20,000,000,  now  paid  in  labor, 
and  substitute  good  management  for  bad 
management,  $80,000,000  is  far  from  sufficient. 
The  present  system  of  taxation,  tried  upon 
an  unfair  basis,  cannot  be  expected  to  produce 
the  best  results.  It  is  essential  that  the  methods 
which  are  adopted  for  obtaining  road  revenues 
shall  so  distribute  the  burden  that  all  parties 
and  interests  benefited  shall  contribute  in 
proportion  to  their  means  and  the  advantages 
to  be  obtained.  This  will  necessitate  a  general 
revision  of  road  laws  so  as  to  provide  for  state 


ROADS   LIKE   THIS    CONFINE   THE    GROWING   OF    PERISHABLE    PRODUCE  TO  THE  VICINITY 

OF    RAILROAD    STATIONS 


maintenance,  certain  essential  features  must 
be  provided.  The  first  of  these  is  an  ample 
cash  revenue.  The  total  expenditure  in  money 
and  labor  in  1904  was  about  $80,000,000. 
This  may  appear  to  be  a  large  sum,  but,  when 
divided  among  the  2,155,000  miles,  it  means 
an  average  per  mile  of  only  about  $37.  As 
only  $60,000,000  of  the  total  revenue  was 
cash,  it  follows  that  the  expenditure  in  cash 
per  mile  was  only  $28.  England,  with  only 
150,000  miles  of  road,  spent  last  year  more 
than  $89,000,000,  or  an  average  of  $593  per 
milp.      V.yen    though    we    substitute    the    rash 


appropriations  to  supplement  county  and 
township  funds  and  an  adjustment  of  taxation 
so  that  the  cities,  the  great  corporations,  and 
the  owners  of  automobiles  will  bear  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  cost. 

From  time  immemorial,  localization  has 
proven  a  totally  inadequate  policy  in  the 
administration  of  public  roads.  The  interests 
of  most  of  the  counties  and  townships  are 
too  small  and  the  available  revenues  too 
meagre  to  admit  of  the  continuous  employment 
of  skilled  engineers  and  road  builders  to  direct 
this    kind    of    int(TnMl    improxcmrnl.      (  )r\    \hc 
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other  hand,  a  centralization  of  authority  and 
supervision  in  a  state  official  is  feasible  and 
economical  because  the  state  can,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  counties,  maintain  a  corps 
of  competent  highway  engineers  who  will 
systematize  and  properly  direct  the  work 
in  each  county,  the  total  cost  of  this  state 
department  being  so  widely  distributed  as  to 
rest  but  lightly  upon  the  individual  counties. 
Centralization  must,  therefore,  be  a  dominant 
factor  in  solving  our  road  problems. 


fied  according  to  traffic  requirements.  This 
classification,  which  is  a  prominent  feature 
in  all  of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe, 
contemplates  the  character  and  extent  of  im- 
provement exactly  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
traffic  on  each  road.  This  classification  will 
result  in  the  elimination  of  many  thousand 
miles  of  totally  unnecessary  roads  and  of 
many  more  thousand  miles  by  re-location, 
straightening  of  curves,  and  various  other 
expedients.     It    will    demonstrate    that    inex- 


ROADS    LIKE    THIS    MAKE    MARKET    GARDENING    POSSIBLE    AT    A    DISTANCE 


The  first  work  to  be  done  on  the  roads 
themselves  is  their  classification. 

Opposition  on  the  part  of  ultra-conservatives 
to  a  general  improvement  of  the  public  roads 
is  frequently  based  upon  the  belief  that  the 
advocates  of  road  improvement  contemplate 
the  surfacing  with  hard  material  of  the  entire 
2,155,000  miles  of  road  in  the  United  States. 
They  point  to  the  fact  that  to  macadamize 
two  million  miles  at  $5,000  a  mile  would  cost 
ten  billion  dollars.  That  this  is  a  mistaken 
view  of  the  subject  will  be  easily  demonstrated 
when  all  the  roads  of  the  country  are  classi- 


pensive  forms  of  construction  are  in  many 
cases  entirely  adequate,  and,  in  short,  will 
enable  the  great  work  of  building  and  main- 
taining the  public  roads  to  be  carried  forward 
rapidly,  intelligently,  and  systematically. 

Once  classified,  the  proper  kinds  of  roads 
can  be  built,  but  in  the  future  they  must  be 
built  by  trained  men. 

Road  building  is  an  art  based  upon  a  science. 
In  this  age  of  specialists,  it  almost  surpasses 
belief  that  the  American  people,  so  practical  in 
all  other  lines  of  endeavor,  should  permit  their 
golden  millions  to  be  frittered  away  by  men 
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A  CONTRAST  IN  LOADS  IN  THE  COTTON  COUNTRY 

Two  bales  on  a  bad  road  and  twelve  bales  on  a  good  one.     Even  with  the  light  loads,  the  bad  roads 

soon  wear  out  the  mules  and  horses 
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who  for  the  most  part  know  httle  or  nothing 
about  either  the  science  or  the  art  of  road 
building.  There  are  to-day  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  petty  road  officials  in  the 
United  States,  each  and  all  receiving  compen- 
sation. Very  few  of  these  men  devote  more 
than  a  fraction  of  their  time  to  road  work, 
because  their  interests  lie  elsewhere  and  their 
compensation  is  too  small  to  enable  them  to 
devote  their  entire  time  to  the  work.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  a  century  and  a  quarter 
of  this  kind  of  supervision  has  resulted  in  the 


at  great  expense,  they  are  allowed  to  go  to 
ruin  because  minor  defects  are  permitted  to 
go  unrepaired  until  they  result  in  practical 
destruction  of  the  road. 

No  more  admirable  system  of  maintenance 
could  be  devised  than  that  which  is  followed 
in  France.  Every  mile  of  road  is  inspected 
daily,  and  the  slightest  defect  repaired  at 
its  inspection.  The  maintenance  of  way 
departments  of  our  great  railroad  systems 
do  not  provide  a  more  thorough  inspection 
of   railroad   tracks   than   do    the   French    for 


A    SMALL    LOAD    AND    A   HARD    PULL 
A  part  of  the  $250,000,000  worth  of  useless  energy  which  bad  roads  cost  in  the  country  every  year 


present  chaotic  condition  of  our  public  roads. 
The  reforms  that  should  take  place  will  pro- 
vide a  comparatively  small  body  of  trained, 
competent  road  builders  devoting  their  entire 
time  to  continuous  road  work. 

Not  only  must  the  roads  be  built  by  trained 
men,  but  they  must  be  kept  in  repair. 

It  has  been  the  universal  practice  in  America 
to  repair  the  roads  at  such  times  as  will  inter- 
fere least  with  individual  duties,  and  this  has 
crystallized  into  working  the  roads  once  or 
twice  a  year.  So  hard  and  fast  has  this 
custom  become  in  many  of  the  states  that, 
even  if  costly  macadam  roads  are  constructed 


their  public  roads.  The  changes  which  should 
come  in  the  American  system  will  mean 
the  adoption  of  a  continuous  system  of  repair 
and    a    methodical    inspection   of   all    roads. 

And  the  road  building  era  has  already  begun; 
already  great  strides  have  been  made  in  recent 
years  toward  bringing  about  these  needed 
reforms  in  the  road  laws  and  administration, 
in  providing  more  adequate  revenues,  and  in 
devising  methods  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance adapted  to  the  requirements  of  modern 
traffic. 

In  1 89 1,  New  Jersey  adopted  what  is  gener- 
ally known  as  the  state-aid  plan  by  appropriat- 
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ing  funds  directly  from  the  state  treasury  in 
aid  of  road  building  throughout  the  state,  and 
by  establishing  a  state  highway  department. 
Other  states  have  followed  the  example  of  New 
Jersey,  until  at  the  present  time  every  state  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  ]\Iason 
and  Dixon's  line  (with  the  exception  of 
Indiana),  and,  in  addition  to  these,  the  states 
of  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  California,  and 
Washington  have  adopted  the  principle  of  state 


come  within  the  next  few  years.  New  York 
has  made  a  total  appropriation  of  more 
than  fourteen  million  dollars;  Massachusetts, 
nine;  Pennsylvania,  eight;  Connecticut,  six; 
Maryland,  five;  New  Jersey,  two;  and 
Rhode  Island's  is  nearly  two  million.  In  the 
last  annual  appropriation,  Connecticut  leads 
with  nearly  five  millions;  New  Y^ork,  three; 
Pennsylvania,  one  and  a  half;  Maryland,  one. 
Virginia,  Georgia,  Illinois,  and  California 
are  affording  notable  examples  of  the  possibil- 


THE    CUMBERLAND    GAP    ROAD 

A  road  built  by  three  counties  with  the  advice  of  the  United  States  Government  engineers 


aid;  while  the  states  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas, 
South  Dakota,  and  Utah  have  taken  steps  in 
this  direction.  Every  change  that  has  been 
made  by  the  legislatures  in  the  states  granting 
state-aid  has  been  toward  increases  in  the  state 
appropriations  and  a  broadening  of  the  scope 
of  the  state  highway  departments.  Thus  we 
are  heading  rapidly  toward  the  centralization 
so  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  work. 

In  the  matter  of  providing  sufficient  cash 
revenues  and  eliminating  the  labor  tax,  great 
progress  is  now  being  made  and  still  greater  will 


ities  in  the  use  of  convict  labor.  Georgia,  at 
the  last  session  of  its  legislature,  abolished  the 
objectionable  lease  system  and  enacted  new 
legislation,  which,  on  April  ist,  placed  more 
than  four  thousand  convicts  at  work  in  improv- 
ing the  public  roads  throughout  the  state. 
Virginia  is  using  state  and  county  convict  labor 
in  improving  the  roads  and  has  supplemented 
this  aid  by  a  state  appropriation  of  $250,000. 
Illinois  and  California  are  successfully  employ- 
ing the  convicts  in  the  preparation  of  road 
material,  which  in  Illinois  is  furnished  the  vari- 
ous localities  upon  the  payment  of  cost  of  trans- 
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THE  DUST-RAISER  AND  ROAD-DESTROYER 


A  TAR  PREPARATION  AGAINST  AUTOMOBILE  WEAR 


portation,  while  in  California  it  is  sold  at  a 
nomifial  figure. 

The  demand  for  competent  supervision  of 
road  work  is  assuming  concrete  shape,  probably 
the  most  striking  example  being  that  New  York 
has  provided  for  a  civil-service  examination  to 
test  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  the 
positions  of  highway  engineer  and  superinten- 
dent of  road  construction. 


The  National  Government,  through  the 
Ofiice  of  Public  Roads  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is,  by  means  of  a 
great  educational  propaganda  and  scientific 
research  and  experiment,  aiding  m.aterially  in 
carrying  forward  this  all-important  work,  and 
the  services.,  of  its  corps  of  engineers  and 
experts  are  given  free  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 


THREE   SIGNS   OF   PROGRESS 
Rural  delivery,  the  telephone,  and  a  good  road.     Near  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 


THE   DANE   COUNTY   COOPERATIVE   STORE,   ESTABLISHED    IN    1905 


TRYING  COOPERATION   IN   THE  WEST 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  RIGHT  RELATIONSHIP  LEAGUE,  WHICH 
IS      ENDEAVORING     TO     START     A  NEW     INDUSTRIAL    ERA 

BY 

JOHN    LEE   COULTER 

(PROFKSSOR  f)F  KCONOMirS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA) 


A  LITTLE  while  ago,  Mr.  J.  F.  Dott, 
a  storekeeper  of  Sun  Prairie,  Wis., 
turned  over  his  stock  of  merchandise 
to  the  Right  Relationship  League,  a  co- 
operative organization  with  headquarters  in 
Minnesota.  He  remained  on  salary  as  manager 
of  the  store.  In  a  few  months,  he  had  sixty 
members  and  the  first  year  made  $2,215. 
Six  per  cent,  was  allowed  on  the  investment 
and  a  10  per  cent.  di\idend  was  declared  to 
the  members  upon  the  amount  of  their  pur- 
chases. 

The  Right  Relationship  League  is  a  propa- 
ganda organization.  It  has  taken  up  a  plan 
of  business  organization  outhned  more  than 
half  a  century   ago  —  that   of   the   Rochdale 


Pioneers.  It  has  studied  every  minute  detail 
of  that  old  system  —  every  success  and  every 
failure  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  occurred  —  and  it  has  applied  the 
information  to  make  the  cooperati\e  system 
fit  into  the  present  industrial  system. 

The  three  active  officers  of  the  Right 
Relationship  League  w^re  thoroughly  trained 
in  a  school  for  organizers  before  forming  the 
present  organization  or  entering  this  field. 
Mr.  Van  Horn,  the  son  of  a  Michigan  farmer, 
was  enthusiastic  over  the  possibilities  of 
cooperation  in  various  lines  of  business  during 
Grange  and  Alliance  days.  He  was  brought 
up  with  the  idea  of  cooperation.  Soon  after 
the    Cooperating    Merchants'    Company    was 
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launched  in  Chicago  in  1900  and  Mr.  Keyes 
began  the  work  of  organizing  cooperative 
retail  stores  on  the  old  and  successful  Roch- 
dale basis,  Mr.  Van  Horn  enlisted  as  an 
organizer.  He  was  put  into  the  field  to 
launch  companies,  to  get  storekeepers  to  allow 
him  to  take  an  inventory  of  their  stock,  to 
organize  a  pure  cooperative  company  of  the 
customers  and  others,  to  turn  the  store  over 
to  these  people  —  they  to  hire  the  former 
merchant  as  the  new  manager  and  chief 
clerk  of  the  new  company.     Mr.  Vedder,  the 


get  a  chance  to  apply  them.  It  was  just  at 
this  time  that  Mr.  E.  M.  Tousley  joined  the 
movement.  He,  too,  understood  cooperation 
in  all  of  its  phases.  He  knew  of  the  California 
movement  and  had  seen  many  attempts  and 
failures  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota  since  the 
movement  in  the  eighties.  But  he  had  more 
than  the  knowledge;  he  had  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  Methodist  revival  leader  —  indeed,  he 
had  acted  in  that  capacity.  He  understood 
people;  he  could  preach  this  new,  practical, 
and  yet  theoretically  sound,  doctrine  to  them. 


THE    INTERIOR    OE   THE   DANE   COUNTY   STORE 


vice-president  of  the  Right  Relationship 
League,  was  also  an  organizer  in  southern 
Michigan,  northern  Ohio,  and  Illinois.  By 
1905,  the  movement  had  reached  Wisconsin 
in  its  forward  march. 

Many  a  cooperative  movement  has  begun 
based  upon  principles  which  were  right,  or 
nearly  so,  and  died  because  the  stores  or  de- 
partments did  not  take  any  interest  in  each 
other.  Many  others  died  because  interest 
in  the  individual  store  was  not  kept  up.  The 
present  active  organizers  saw  these  evils,  and 
they  had  their  remedies.     But  it  was  hard  to 


They  would  not  only  agree  but  would  act.  Suc- 
cess —  real,  tangible  success  —  would  follow. 
During  1905,  these  men  were  out  in  the 
field  organizing  practically  independently,  but, 
in  January,  1906,  the  Right  Relationship 
League  was  incorporated.  The  interested 
parties,  who  are  now  the  active  members, 
came  together  in  the  League  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  a  society  of  instruction  and 
mutual  improvement;  for  social  culture  and 
social  and  moral  reforms;  to  study,  teach,  and 
promote  true  cooperation  in  the  social,  domestic 
and  commercial  relations  of  life."     The  fees 
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Murillo,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MR.  N.  O.  NELSON 

A  successful  manufacturer  and  a  director  of  the  League 

for  active  membership  in  the  League  are 
$100;  and,  since  no  direct  financial,  social, 
or  moral  return  is  to  be  gained,  there  has  been 
no  rush  for  membership.  Life  honorary 
memberships,  with  no  right  to  vote,  are  sold 
for  $1,  and  this  money  goes  into  the  educational 
and  promxOtional  funds  of  the  League.  The 
present  active  members  of  the  League  are  ^Ir. 
E.  J.  Van  Horn,  president;  Mr.  W.  F.  \>dder, 
vice-president,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Tousley, 
secretary,  all  with  offices  and  headquarters 
at    Minneapohs,     Minn.     The    other    active 


members  of  the  board  of    directors    are  Mr. 
L.  L.  Plummer  and  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson. 

The  first  work  of  the  organizers  is  to  point 
out  the  weaknesses  in  the  present  system  of 
stores.  The  principal  ones  are  of  two  kinds. 
First  of  all,  it  is  fearfully  wasteful  and  may 
be  compared  to  the  general  system  of  dis- 
tributing milk  —  where  several  wagons  may 
be  seen  delivering  the  same  kind  of  goods  to 
a  few  patrons  in  a  single  block,  all  at  the 
same  prices.  But  this  waste  also  exists  in 
keeping  poor  stocks  of  goods,  too  large  sup- 
plies, poor  buying  methods,  and  a  credit 
system  which  so  often  spells  ruin.  But  they 
insist  that,  even  if  the  present  store  system 
were  ever  so  saving  and  had  put  aside  all 
waste,  the  economic  basis  is  so  bad  that  a 
complete  change  must  come  soon. 

The  next  thing  the  organizers  tell  prospec- 
tive cooperators  is,  "  Do  not  attempt  to  start 
new  stores;  there  are  too  many  now;  these 
are  w^asteful."  The  first  step  is  to  secure 
enough  interested  individuals  who  believe  in 
equal  ownership  so  that  their  patronage, 
together  with  that  of  a  reasonable  number 
of  non-members,  will  insure  running  expenses, 
which  include  a  reasonable  rate  (the  market 
rate)  of  interest  on  capital.  These  must  then 
agree  to  approximately  the  following  principles: 

First,  that  all  members  are  equal;  and  men, 
not  money,  should  do  the  voting.  Each 
member  should  have  but  one  vote. 

Second,  that  membership  is  to  be  unlimited 
and  books  always  open  to  any  and  all  comers 
who  desire  to  cooperate  with  their  neighbors. 

Third,   that  capital  is  to  be  furnished  by 


THE  N,  O    NELSON  FACTORIES  AT  LECLAIRE,  MO. 
Which  are  run  on  the  cooperative  plan 
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the  members  and  recognized  as  servant, 
and  not  master,  receiving  an  equal  and  fair 
rate  of  hire  per  annum,  the  same  as  any 
other  employee. 

Fourth,  that  net  profits,  over  and  above  all 
expense  of  handling  or  producing,  and  interest 
on  capital,  belong  to  those  creating  such 
profits. 

Fifth,  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  central 
organization  such  as  a  Wholesale  Society, 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  minor  organi- 
zations. 

Sixth,  that  it  is  necessary  to  set  aside  a 
large  fund  from  the  net  profits  of  the  business 


safest,  and  most  economical  way,"  is  the 
argument  presented.  "  Cooperation  cannot 
make  tw^o  dollars  out  of  one,  but  it  can  almost 
always  save  one  dollar  out  of  two,"  which, 
they  urge,  is  a  great  deal  better. 

The  next  step  is  to  get  a  store.  But,  true 
to  their  theory  of  the  elimination  of  waste, 
they  refuse  to  start  a  new  store  unless  in  a  new 
district  where  a  store  is  needed.  The  operator 
of  one  of  the  best  stores  in  town  is  approached 
—  or  at  least  as  large  a  store  as  the  prospective 
cooperators  could  expect  to  carry  successfully. 
It  may  take  weeks  before  any  successful 
merchant  will  "see  the  light"   and  agree  to 


A   WORKINGMAN'S   HOUSE   AT   LECLAIRE 


of  each  company  for  an  educational  fund  to 
be  used  for  education  of  the  masses  in  true 
cooperation. 

Seventh,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  provide 
schools  for  the  education  and  training  of 
employees  and  managers  of  cooperative  stores 
and  other  cooperative  institutions,  requiring 
thorough  education  in  the  principles  of  true 
cooperation.  This  would  obviate  the  ob- 
taining of  their  help  from  the  competitively 
educated  and  trained  help  who  know  nothing 
of  cooperation. 

The  prospective  members  are  continually 
told  that  true  cooperation  is  not  a  "get-rich- 
quick"  scheme.  "It  is  plain  common  sense, 
and    mf'ans   doing   business    in    thr    sim.plest, 


cooperate,    but    managers,     once    converted, 
become  enthusiasts. 

Mr.  Ekblad,  who  turned  his  store  over  to 
the  cooperators  in  Stillwater,  Minn.,  and 
went  into  the  new  company  as  manager, 
started  with  about  seventy-five  members. 
Within  a  year,  there  were  258  cooperators. 
The  new  company  has  moved  into  its  new 
three-story  building;  a  stock  of  goods  valued 
at  from  $35,000  to  $40,000  in  groceries  and 
merchandise  is  kept  on  hand;  three  double 
delivery  wagons  are  kept  to  care  for  the  city 
trade  (population  about  18,000) ;  in  four 
months,  the  customers  increased  from  500 
to  600.  The  year's  sales  will  amount  to  up- 
wards  of  $100,000.      By  the  time  this  goes  to 
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Johnson  &  Co.,  Minneapolis 
MR.  E.  J.  VAN  HORN 
President   of  the  Right   Relationship  League 

press,  the  total  membership  of  500  will  doubt- 
less have  been  reached  and  the  capital  stock 
of    ^50,000     subscribed.     The     campaign     is 


now  on  and  new  members  are  joining  almost 
daily.  This  case  is  typical  of  the  movement 
in  this  territory. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Fritz,  another  storekeeper,  writes: 

'T  turned  over  $4,500  worth  of  stock,  received 
lialf  in  ca.sh  and  can  get  the  rest  any  time  I  want 
it.  In  nine  months,  we  sold  merchandise  to  the 
amount  of  $15,183.  Running  expenses  were  10 
per  cent.  Paid  8  per  cent,  interest  on  stock,  and 
a  purchase  dividend  of  7  ])er  cent,  on  trade.  Our 
net  prolits  were  $925.  Five  ])er  cent,  went  to 
Promotion  Fund,  5  ])er  cent,  to  Reserve,  and  5 
per  cent,  to  Fixture  Fund.  We  have  sixty-four 
members.  All  are  well  satisfied,  and  we  have 
had  three  members  take  out  shares  since  our 
annual  meeting,  without  solicitation." 

The  membership,  at  this  writing,  of  that 
particular  store  is  seventy-two.  The  store 
is  nearly  three  years  old  and  prospering. 
There  are  eight  others  like  it  in  Pepin  County, 
Wis.  Mr.  T.  Stout  turned  over  a  stock  of 
goods  valued  at  $13,226.74,  February  3, 
1907,  and  wrote  that  a  few  months  later 
"business  had  nearly  doubled  under  the  co- 
operative plan.  All  of  the  members  so  far 
are  perfectly  satisfied." 

Mr.  E.  J.  Schneider  turned  over  a  stock 
which  invoiced  more  than  $30,000  and  is  now  an 
enthusiastic  cooperator.  Mr.  G.  H.  Marsden 
had  a  stock  valued  at  $4,337.87,  and  recom- 
mends the  results  highly.  Mr.  E.  W.  Keplinger 
began  as  a  clerk  in  a  general  store,  in  1882, 
and  now  his  former  ])atrons  own  his  store 
(property    value,    $8,884.30),    and    he    is    a 
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A    MINNESOTA    C()()PI:RATI\T.    STORK    IN    \V1NTI-:R 

Between  1906  and  1909  the  i-lores  increiised  from  six  io  ninety 
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MR.  E.  M.  TOUSLEY 
Secretary  and   treasurer  of  the  Right  Relationship  League 

successful  manager  and  an  enthusiastic  cooper- 
ator.  These  are  the  men  who  are  making  the 
movement  a  success.  Seventy-five  other  former 
storekeepers  are  now  leading  cooperators  in 
this  district. 

When  this  movement  was  launched  in  1906, 
with  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  as  the  centre 
of  an  independent  cooperative  district,  there 
were  only  six  stores  under  the  tutelage 
of  the  league.  They  were  the  product  of 
the  old  organization,  moving  northwest  from 
Chicago.  At  that  time  there  were  about  300 
members  in  all.  By  January  i,  1907,  there 
were  twenty-five  stores  owned  by  about  1,000 
members.  During  the  next  year,  twenty- 
four  new  stores  were  added,  and  the  member- 
ship increased  nearly  200  per  cent.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  between  eighty  and 
ninety  stores,  with  a  membership  of  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  6,000. 

The  business  of  these  stores  has  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  in  their  number  and  in  the 


members.  The  total  business  was  approxi- 
mately $1,800,000  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 
The  cooperative  company  in  Polk  County, 
operating  ten  stores,  publishes  a  monthly 
bulletin.  Number  24  shows  for  last  year  a 
total  business  of  $258,635.50;  resources, 
$165,437.21;  a  reserve  fund  of  $2,259.62;  and  a 
profit  of  $4,993.38,  after  paying  interest  on 
all  capital  invested,  to  distribute  to  purchasers. 
In  Scott  County,  7  per  cent,  was  paid  on 
capital  stock,  and  a  5  per  cent,  purchaser's 
dividend  was  declared  last  year.  The  edu- 
cational fund  had  $762.62  in  it  for  the  year. 
The  Pepin  County  company,  with  nine  stores, 
reported  —  Bulletin  26,  January  30,  1909  — 
total  sales  for  one  year,  $198,662.24. 

The  movement  is  now  taking  a  second 
step.  The  stores  have  joined  in  the  effort 
to  buy  in  large  bulk  and  get  uniform  goods 
in  order  that  jobbers  may  make  better  terms 
with  them.  The  success  of  this  innovation 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  cooperative 
wholesale  store  to  supply  the  retail  stores. 
This  company  has  been  incorporated.  Each 
of  the  retail  cooperative  stores  is  requested 
to  buy  shares  in  this  new  company.  Each  share 
is  sold  at  $50  and,  to  begin  with,  they  are 
taking  only  one  share  each;  for  the  policy  is 
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to   "grow"   and  not  to ''spring  full-fledged"  be  valid  and  counted,  the  ballot  attached  must 

into  being.     Each  company  is  to  have  twenty  be  used,  signed  by  the  member,  and  returned 

shares    eventually.     They    provide    that    the  by  a  certain  day.     All  hold-over  directors  and 

wholesale  company  shall  sell  to  them  at  the  officers   and   employees   are   designated   and, 

common  wholesale  rates,  and  all  profits  shall  of  course,  are  not  to  be  voted  for.     All  others 

be  accumulated   for   the   purchase   of  shares  are    eligible.     From    this    list,    the    directors, 

which   shall   be   delivered    to    the   companies  auditors,    election    committeemen,    and    other 

until  they  shall  have  the  maximum,   twenty,  officers  are  nominated.     Election  ballots  are 

Twenty- three  companies  had  joined  on  March  then  prepared;  twice  as  many  names  appear 

ist.     The   wholesale   society    (the    Interstate  as   are    to   be   elected,    being    the    successful 

Common  Good  Company)   is  now  on  a  par  nominees.     The  election  follows,  and  all  are 

with  jobbers,   and  the  profits  of  wholesalers  advised  of  the  results  at  the  annual  meeting 

go  to  the  members.  which  follows  election  by  a  few^  days. 

The  wholesale  society  will  be  the  most  And  if,  in  spite  of  the  accounting  system 
forceful,  binding  link,  not  only  holding  and  the  publicity,  the  inexperienced  have 
county  companies  together  but  gathering  all  difficulty,  the  organizers  of  the  Right  Relation- 
into  a  united  system.  In  order  to  make  this  ship  League  are  ready  to  visit  them  and  help 
most  effectual,  the  members  are  coming  to  them  out.  They  keep  close  watch  on  the 
see  more  and  more  the  necessity  for  uniformity  stores  which  they  have  started.  The  largest 
in  their  accounting  system.  The  cooperation  part  of  their  effort  is  known  as  the  "follow 
is  not  only  among  the  members  of  a  store,  up"  work.  They  keep  in  close  touch  with 
It  is  between  the  various  stores.  Uniformity  officers  and  members  by  correspondence  and 
is  essential.  The  league  is  again  of  service,  the  use  of  the  telephone.  If  a  cloud  appears  in 
An  expert  accountant  or  auditor  is  now  em-  the  sky,  one  of  them  goes  out  to  visit  the 
ployed.  He  has  developed  a  simple  but  very  store  where  the  difficulty  is,  stays  a  day  or 
comprehensive  system,  which  is  rapidly  being  part  of  a  day,  visits  the  patrons,  and  drives 
introduced.  With  his  three  assistants  who  the  cloud  away.  From  March  3d  to  27th, 
are  kept  in  the  field  introducing  the  system  1908,  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson  and  Mr.  E.  M. 
and  giving  instruction,  the  whole  series  is  Tousley,  the  secretary  of  the  league,  under- 
being  reduced  to  a  perfect  system.  Each  took  a  great  missionary  campaign.  For  more 
week  a  carbon  copy  of  the  weekly  report  of  than  three  weeks,  they  traveled  and  spoke 
purchases,  sales,  and  all  other  important  facts  and  advised  —  covering,  in  all,  nearly  every 
of  each  store  comes  to  the  office.  These  are  one  of  the  fifty-five  stores  then  running, 
carefully  compared,  from  month  to  month.  Another  important  work  of  the  league  is 
with  each  other.  From  these,  annual  reports  the  arranging  of  an  annual  meeting  of  dele- 
are  compiled.  Comparisons  are  made.  With  gates,  managers,  and  other  officers  and  all 
the  publicity,  which  is  so  important  a  part  of  members  and  friends  who  are  able  to  attend, 
the  movement,  a  friendly  rivalry  has  de-  Three  have  been  held  in  Minneapolis.  About 
veloped.     New  ideas  are  eagerly  tried.  three    hundred    delegates    were    at    the    last 

The  cooperators  are  informed  by   bulletins  meeting.     Here    the    managers    and    officers 

exactly  how  their  affairs  are  being  conducted,  exchange   ideas,   work   out   uniform   systems, 

and    these    bulletins    are    eagerly    read.     A  and  study  methods  of  business,  markets,  etc. 

general  knowledge  is  necessary,  because  each  Addresses  by  prominent  cooperators  are  deliv- 

cooperator  has  an  equal  vote,  irrespective  of  ered.     Mr.  S.  M.  Owen,  a  regent  of  the  state 

the  size  of  his  purchases.  university,   and    editor  of  Farm,    Stock    and 

When  an  election  is  to  be  held,  an  official  Home  —  a  leading  farm  paper  —  is  a  favorite 

nominating  ballot  is  prepared.     On  this  are  speaker.     Enthusiasts    from    California,     St. 

printed  the  names  of  all  members  of  coopera-  Louis,  and  the  East  come  to  read  papers.     All 

tive  stores  in  the  county,  grouped  according  proceedings  are  preserved  in  full,  and  printed 

to  the  store  they  belong  to.     Thus,  in  Pepin  copies  are  sent  to  all  members  of  the  league. 

County,  the  official  ballot  voted  February  22,  This  is  a  valuable  piece  of  educational  work. 

1909,  contained  511  names  from  the  nine  stores  Up  to  the  present  time,  these  cooperators 

in  the  county.  have  had  no  official  local  organ;   they  have 

A  ballot  is  mailed  to  each  member  and  he  is  depended    upon    outside    hterature    in    their 

advised  that,  in  order  that  the  nomination  may  educational  campaign.     But  the    league    has 
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now  started  to  publish  a  journal  under  the  with  a  population  which  was  only  about  4,000 

direction  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  society,  at  that  time.     Mr.   Livermore  was  manager, 

and  the  educational  work  will  now  be  carried  The  shares  were  placed  at  $15  each,  but  mem- 

on   more   extensively.     The   first   number   of  bers  could  draw  no  dividends  until   they  had 

this  journal  which  has  appeared  shows  the  accumulated  $100.     For  nearly  thirty  years, 

enthusiasm,  as  well  as  the  success  from  a  cold,  Mr.  Livermore  managed  the  company.    It  grew 

materialistic  standpoint.  strong.     A  limit  of  1,000  members  was  fixed 

''What  is  the  basis  of  the  success?"  many  and  was   soon  reached.        Now   the  capital 

people  will  ask.     Is  it  because  this  system  is  is  $100,000,  built  upon  the  true  cooperative 

good  and  all  former  systems  of  cooperation,  basis.     A  surplus  of  about  $50,000  has  been 

tried  by  grange  and  alHance  and    all    other  accumulated.      Besides   the   store   at   Olathe, 

great  movements,   were  wrong  in  principle?  five  branch  stores  are  operated  in  the  county. 

Or  is  it  because  of  the  leaders?     Why  did  The    association    operates    a     fire-insurance 

many  of  those  organized  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  company,  with  about  four  millions  of  insurance 

and  other  districts  not  do  so  well  as  these  ?  in  force,  and  has  its  own  bank.     The  members 

And  is  this  success  only  temporary  —  apt  to  have  received  in  dividends  during  that  period 

turn  to  failure  at  an  early  date  ?        Many  nearly  half  a  million  dollars.    Every  part  of  the 

forces  may  be  observed  at  work.    The  system,  system  is  Rochdale  cooperation — small  interest 

in   my  opinion,   has  proved   its    correctness,  on  money  invested,    profits  in  proportion    to 

Many  details  may  be  changed.     Improvements  patronage  of  members,  and  non-member  cus- 

may  be  made.     But,  in  essence,  the  system  tomers  getting  half  of  what  members  get.    The 

is   based   on    solid    footing.     We    need    only  present  manager,  Mr.  W.  W.  Frye,  is  maintain- 

refer  to  the  retail  stores  of  England  and  Scot-  ing  the  high  standard  set  by  his  predecessor, 

land,  after  which  these  are  modeled,  to    see  Or,  again,  we  may  turn  to  the  Tamarack 

the    possibihties.     The    movement    may    be  Cooperative  Store,  at  Calumet,  Mich.     It  has 

slow  at  first;  but,  once  established,  if  properly  had  eighteen  years  of  success.     With  a  capital 

led,  success  is  sure.  stock  paid  in  of  $61,550,   and  a  reserve  of 

But  we  need  not  go  to  England  to  see  its  $15,800,   that  store  had  total  sales  last  year 

success.     In  1876  —  thirty-three  years  ago —  of    $649,722.72,     and     paid     in     dividends 

the  Johnson  County  Cooperative  Association  $77,705.83.     Since  that  store  was  organized,  it 

was  incorporated   in   Kansas,   with  less  than  has  done   a  total  business  of  $6,469,741.72, 

$1,000  in  capital,   at  Olathe,   a    little    town  and  has  distributed  in  dividends  $756,144.91. 
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HOW    THE    ENERGETIC    ENFORCEMENT    OF    THE    STAT- 
UTES LED  TO  A  POLITICAL  UPHEAVAL  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

BY 

THOMAS  LEE  WOOLWINE 

(former   prosecuting  attorney   of   the  city    of   LOS   ANGELEs) 

[Mr.  Woolwine's  experience  pictures  the  confusion  oj  laws  which  is  common  all  over  the  country, 
and  explains  how  publicity  and  public  opinion  are  doing  part  of  the  law^s  work — The  Editors.] 

WHEN  I  became  Prosecuting  Attor-  might  attempt  to  block  the  way.     Mine  was 

ney  in  Los  Angeles,  I  determined  not  a  campaign  of  morals,  but  simply  a  fight 

to  enforce  all  the  laws  upon  the  for  equal  law  enforcement, 
statute  books,  to  enforce  them  with  absolute         I  took  the  office  with  the  distinct  understand- 

impartiality,  and  in  their  enforcement  to  strike  ing  that  I  should  be  untrammeled  and  allowed 

3,t  any  private  individual  or  office-holder  who  to  enforce  the  law  in  my  own  way  without  inter- 
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ference.     In  working  out  this  plan,  I  ran  coun-  I  found  it,  and,  gentler  methods  having  failed, 

ter  to  powerful  influences  and  had  to  battle  that  was  the  only  known  effective  way. 

with  a  combination  of  law-breakers  and  office-  The  cases  against  the  patrons  were  dismissed 

holders.     Being  technically  subordinate  to  the  without  trial,  upon  the  ground  that  the  punish- 

district-attorney,  I  could  be  removed  at  any  ment  of  imprisonment,  fixed  by  the  ordinance, 

time.     I  was  not  allowed  to  serve  out  my  term,  was  unreasonably  severe.     This  decision  was  a 

but  my  official  head  did  not  fall  until  the  politi-  just  one.     The  patrons  were  used  as  unwilling 

cal  shores  were  strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  witnesses  in   the  trials  of   the  "bucket  shop" 

time-serving  parasites.  keepers  who,   after  a  long    and   bitter    trial. 

As  prosecutor  I  could  not  command  a  single  were  sentenced  to  three  months  in  jail.     The 

police  officer  nor  detective.     I  had  to  depend  cases  are  now  on  appeal.     As  was  expected,  the 

upon  the  police  department  to  secure  evidence  other   "bucket  shops"  closed;   and   this  one 

and  make  arrests.     This  did  not  satisfy  me.  blow,  delivered  in  the  right  place  and  with  all 

Very  early  it  became  evident  that  a  system  of  the  force  possible,  wiped  the  city  clean,  for 

discrimination  in  ferreting  out  crime  and  mak-  the  time  being  at  least,  of  "bucket  shops." 

ing  arrests  was  being  practised.     This  course  Then  came  the  enforcement  of  the  law  against 

of  conduct  was  being  forced  upon  poHce  officers  the  so-called  "club  evil."     Our  city  charter 

by  the  attitude  of  the  board  of  police  com-  and  ordinances  declare  that  all  persons  and 

m.issioners,  of  which  the  mayor  was  ex-officio  corporations  selling  liquor  shall  secure  a  per- 

chairmari,   any   officer   from   the   chief   down  mit  and  a  license.     Retail  liquor  dealers  must 

being  subject  to  dismissal  by  that  body.     I  pay  one  hundred  dollars  per  month  for  the 

struck  at  the  fountain  source.     Soon  after  my  privilege.     The    police    commission    has    the 

appointment,   in  an  address  before  the  City  power  to  grant  liquor  permits,  and,  if  the  privi- 

Club,  a  good  government  organization,  I  made  lege  is  abused,  to  revoke  them.      Corporations 

an  attack  upon  the  mayor  and  police  com-  chartered  by  the  state  for  social  purposes  had 

mission,     demanding     that     the     police     be  for  years  sold  liquor  to  members  and  guests 

unshackled.     This  did  not  accomplish  much,  over  the  bar,  and  had  even  made  a  practice  of 

but  it  put  the  people  to  thinking.  furnishing  liquors  to  the  homes  of  members, 

"Bucket  shops,"  masquerading  as  legitimate  some  deriving  a  profit  of  many  thousands  of 

stock   and   grain   concerns,   were   among   the  dollars  a  year.     None  of  such  clubs  made  the 

influential  and  unmolested  offenders.     There  slightest  pretense  of  securing  a  permit.     This 

was  also  a  drastic  ordinance  making  it  a  jail  was  unjust  to  those  who  secured  and  paid  for 

offence  to  visit  such  a  place.     I  issued  warnings  the  lawful  permit.     Now,  so  far  as  legitimate, 

without  avail.     It  is  a  hard  matter  to  secure  so-called  bona  fide  clubs  are   concerned,  this 

evidence  of  "bucketing,"   so  skilfully  is  the  infraction  of  the  law  might  have  been  disre- 

real  stock  or  grain  transaction  counterfeited,  garded.     But,  inasmuch  as  any  person  failing 

Finally,  an  ex-stockbroker  succeeded  in  secur-  to  secure  a  retail  liquor  dealer's  license  might 

ing  two  trade  tickets,  without  arousing  suspi-  go  through  the  form  of  incorporating  a  social 

cion.     Upon    this    slight    evidence,    warrants  club,  such  bogus  organizations  flourished  in 

were  issued  and  a  raid  conducted.     A  squad  large  numbers,  the  initiation  fee  in  some  being 

of  officers,  accompanied  by  myself  and  Mr.  as  low  as  twenty-five  cents,  without  any  monthly 

Guy   Eddie,    my   first   assistant,    entered   the  dues.     Gambling  and  drinking  existed  in  such 

handsome  quarters,  locked  the  doors,  tore  the  places    practically     unmolested.     For    years, 

blackboards  from  the  walls,  carefully  preserv-  attempts  had  been  made  from  time  to  time  to 

ing  the  figures  thereon  to  be  used  as  evidence,  break  up  this  growing  evil  by  prosecuting  the 

searched    every    man    present,    patrons    and  bogus  clubs  and  small  offenders.     Convictions 

keepers,  taking  from  them  the  evidence  used  were,    however,    practically   impossible.     The 

afterward  at  the  trial,  hauled  all   parties    to  jurors'  sense  of  fair  play  was  wrought  upon  by 

the   police   station,    and   locked   them,   about  the  effective  pleas  that  the  poor  man  was  being 

forty  in  number,  in  jail,  until  bonds  were  given,  discriminated  against  and  "persecuted,"  and 

There    were    influential    men    in    that  party,  the  rich  allowed  to  go  unmolested.     In  some 

The  event  was  denominated  by  many  as  an  cases,  this  argument  was  not  wholly  without 

outrage.     It  seemed  to  me  that  the  treatment  reason.     After  satisfying  myself  that  the  law 

was  too  severe  for  the  patrons.     Yet  I  did  not  really  meant  just  what  it  said,  and  fortified  with 

make  the  law.     It  was  my  duty  to  enforce  it  as  decisions  of  the  United  States  courts  and  the 
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supreme  courts  of  many   states,   I   issued   a  ities  that  the  club  evil  was  a  thing  of  the  past 

statement,  which  was  widely  published,  warn-  That  thing  lost  me   many   friends   among   the 

ing  all  clubs  of  every  nature  to  obtain  a  permit  club  men,  but  few  who  were  worth  while, 
or  cease  the  sale  of  liquor  within  thirty  days;         Before  this  second  California  Club  case  could 

that,  in  case   of   failure,    their   directors   and  be  tried,  the  highest  court  of  the  state  reversed 

officers    would    be    arrested    and    prosecuted  the  ruling  of  the  superior  court  in  the  civil  case, 

criminally.     Only  a  small  number  paid  any  deciding  in  effect  that  the  clubs  were  not  selling 

attention  to  this  notice.     Three  of  the  greatest  liquor  within  the  meaning  of  the  charter  and 

organizations  employed  eminent  counsel,  who  ordinances.     The  bona  fide  clubs  and  clubs  that 

wrote  an  opinion  differing  from  mine.    Other  were  not  bona  fide,  and  clubs  that  were  not 

equally   eminent   and   public-spirited   lawyers  clubs  at  all,  thereupon  opened  their  bars,  and 

gratuitously  wrote  opinions  agreeing  with  my  the  unpleasant  incident  was  thus  concluded  to 

contention.     To  relieve  an  embarrassing  situa-  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  corporations  and 

tion,  I  resigned  as  a  director  of  the  University  individuals  holding  state  charters. 
Club,  retaining  my  membership.     When  the         There  is  one  statue  upon  the  books,  the  sight 

thirty  days  was  up,  I  concentrated  my  energies  of  which  is  calculated  to  make  even  the  most 

upon    the    two    greatest    organizations,     the  hardy  prosecuting  officer  shy  out  of  the  road. 

California  and  Jonathan  clubs,  filed  their  cases  Human  experience  has  taught  the  lesson  that 

with  different  judges,  and  had  their  directors  the  form  of  evil  against  which  it  is  directed  is 

arrested.     The  California  Club  case  was  tried  incapable   of   even   approximate   suppression, 

first,  and  I  lost.     Still  entertaining  the  notion  By  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  coping  with  this 

that  the  law  meant  what  it  said,  I  announced  form  of  vice,   it  becomes  the  breeding-place 

my  intention  of  going  ahead  with  the  prosecu-  for  municipal  corruption.     That  was  the  rock 

tion  of  the  Jonathan  Club  before  the  other  upon  which  the  city  administration  went  down, 

judge.  But,  before  the  date  of  trial,  the  superior  It  is  a  thing  the  law  declares  against,  while  a 

court  of  the  county,  in  a  civil  suit  brought  by  considerable   part  of  every   large   community 

a  director  of  the  Cahfornia  Club  to  test  the  upholds  it  by  common  consent  and  tacit  acquies- 

question,  decided  that  the  clubs  were  guilty,  cence.     The    rich    and    well-to-do     want     it 

Still  they  did  not  cease.     A  second  warning  segregated  in  squalid  districts  where  the  poor 

was  thereupon  issued,  stating  that  any  so-called  must  live.     The  poor,   whose  children   must 

bona  fide  club  ''refusing  to  comply  with  the  law,  play  under  the  eaves  of  the  dens,  rebel  at  this, 

would  be  raided  in  the  same  manner  as  any  but  their  voices  are  weak  and  easily  stilled, 

other  similar  violator  of  the  statute."     Many  We  had,  like  most  cities,  a  district  set  apart, 

prominent  organizations  heeded  this  warning,  within  the  boundaries  of  which  this  form  of 

Not  so  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  clubs,  lawlessness    might    flourish     unmolested.     It 

Six  days  of  grace  went  by,  then  the  rule  of  seemed  at  first  blush  to  be  a  very  satisfactory 

engaging  the  greatest  adversary  was  put  into  way     of     handling      this     difficult      matter, 

operation.     The  California  Club  was  entered  Demands  to  enforce  the  law  began  to  pour  in 

by  a  squad  of  police,  the  place  was  raided   in  upon    me    by    property   owners    and    persons 

the   usual   and   lawful    manner,    the    liquors  living     in    and     around     the     plague    spot, 

hauled    away,     the    directors,     officers,     and  There  was  the  law,  and  I  had  taken  an  oath  to 

employees   arrested.     This   action  was   taken  enforce  all  laws.     I  wrote  letters  of  inquiry  to 

because  the  mere  arrest  of  directors  had  failed  the  municipal  authorities  of  twenty  of  the  great 

of  results.  cities  of  this  country,  and  to  some  cities  abroad. 

The  writer  must  confess  that  he  had  little  Only   one   satisfactory   answer   was   received, 

liking  for  this  task.     He  had  often  been  a  guest  That  came  from  Edinburgh,  Scotland.     There 

of  this  club,  had  many  close  friends  who  were  such   a   law,    so   I   was  informed,    had   been 

members,    and   felt   very   keen   regret   at   the  enforced   with   remarkable  effect.     I   concen- 

necessity  which  forced  it.  trated     my     attack    upon    the    three    largest 

The  net  result  of  the  raid  was  that  before  and  most  notorious  dens.     I  called  the  chief 

sundown  the  next  largest  club,  the  Jonathan,  of  police  into  my  office  and  asked  him  to  close 

ceased  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor.     Its  action  the  houses  referred  to.     He  refused,  giving  as 

was  followed  immediately  by  scores  of  lesser  his  reason  that  he  was  acting  under  orders  from 

clubs,  hoi\i  bona  fide  and  bogus,  until  within  a  his  superiors.     He    said  they  reasoned  that  it 

few  days  I  was  informed  by  the  police  author-  would  not  be  best  to  scatter  the  women  through- 
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out  the   city.     This  seemed  logical,   but  the  ericks  by  name,  made  his  appearance  with  an 

tenacity  with  which  this  purpose  was  carried  open  letter  in  which  he  gave  me  sage  advice 

out  and  clung  to  aroused  my  suspicions.     Their  about  the  gravity  of  attacks  upon  character, 

interest  seemed  a  little  too  real.     On  two  other  and  demanded  that  I  go  before  the  grand  jury, 

occasions,  I  appealed  to  the  chief,  but  he  was  as   deputy   district-attorney,   and   make  good 

obdurate.     I  began  to  investigate.     Through  my  charges.     He  offered  me  the  vast  resources 

various  sources  I  learned  that  rentals  in  this  of  the  county  in  tracking  down  the  wrong-doers; 

restricted    zone    had    soared    to    unheard-of  and  ended  by  threatening  to  take  away  my 

figures  and  a  bonus  or  initiation  fee  of  from  one  power    as    prosecutor    unless    I    made    good, 

hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  About  the  same  time,   the  mayor  and  com- 

in  many  instances   charged  each  unfortunate  mission  addressed  an  open  letter  to  the  grand 

desiring    quarters    in    the    precious    territory,  jury  denouncing  me,  branding  my  charges  as 

This  scheme  of  extortion  was  sustained  by  the  false,  and  demanding  that  I  be  forthwith  forced 

speedy  arrest  of  any  woman  so  bold  as  to  take  before  that  body,  and,  in  case  of  my  failure  to 

up  quarters  elsewhere  in  the  city.     The  police  sustain  the  charges,  that  they  be  "vindicated." 

officers,    under   orders    from   their   superiors.  All  parties  seemed  to  forget  that  I  had  already 

brought  in  the  estrays,  and  the  prosecutor  and  signified  my  determination  to  appear  before 

his  assistants  were  expected  to  put  the  law  into  that  body,  and  that  there  was  no  chance  of  my 

operation  and  by  prosecutions  drive  them  back  plans  going  astray.    I  appeared  one  morning  on 

into  the  privileged  zone.  time  and  began  my  story.     Before  I  had  pro- 

A  large  amount  of  damaging  evidence  was  ceeded  very  far,  the  trap,  theretofore  set  with 

secretly  furnished  by   friendly  police  officers  hair-trigger,  was  sprung.    The  district-attorney 

and  private  detectives  employed  by  me.  discharged  me  from  office  and  publicly  declared 

I   was  sorely  in  need   of  the  inquisitorial  my  charges  without  the  shadow  of  foundation; 

powers  of  a  grand  jury,  before  which  unwilling  "  that  the  incident  was  closed  and  that  the 

witnesses  could  be  brought  and  forced  to  tell  grand  jury  had  adjourned  to  take  up  other 

what  they  knew.     The  district-attorney  is  by  matters."     I  again  took  the  public  into  my 

law  vested  with  the  very  potent  powers  of  legal  confidence,    reiterated    the    accusations,    and 

adviser  and  director  of  that  body.     His  inac-  publicly  charged  the  district-attorney  with  a 

tivity  through  years  of  official  scandals  and  determination  to  smother  the  investigation  at 

abuses,  and  his  political  affiliations,  convinced  all  hazards. 

me   that  I   could   expect  nothing   from  him.  To   add   to   my   troubles,   about   this   time 

It  was  further  evident  to  my  mind  that,  if  the  formidable  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon 

public  could  be  informed  of  conditions  through  Mr.  Leslie    R.  Hewitt,  city-attorney,  to    take 

the  press,  it  would  force  the  whole  matter  to  an  away  my  powers  as  deputy  city-attorney.     He 

issue  in  some  way.     For  no  body  of  office-  refused  in  a  published  statement,  putting  his 

holders  can  stem  the  tide  of  an  aroused  public  stamp  of  approval  upon  my  administration 

sentiment.     So  I  started  a  succession  of  attacks  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Harper  forces  to 

through  the  columns  of  the  newspapers.     Open  depose  Mr.  Hewitt,  by  means  of  the  "recall," 

letters  were  written  to  the  mayor  and  police  and  thus  to  reach  me.    This  movement  actually 

commission.     Newspaper      interviews      were  gained  some  headway,  but,  of  course,  failed, 

granted  without  number.     In  this  way  public  There  happened  to  be  on  that  grand  jury  a 

sentiment   began    slowly,    but    surely,    to   be  handful  of  determined  men  who  had  become 

aroused.     However,  the  municipal  storm  did  interested  in  my  story,  or  in  the  slight  portion 

not  really  break  until  the  publication,  in  the  I  had  been  permitted  to  tell.     So,  the  next  day, 

Los  Angeles    Examiner   of    September    27th,  they  demanded  that  the  district-attorney  rein- 

1908,  of  an  authorized  interview,  consuming  state  me.     This  demand  and  public  pressure 

many   columns.      In   short,    the   charge   was  forced  him  to  yield,  but  not  until  after  I  had 

made  that  "vice  was  being  protected  by  the  agreed  in   writing  to   furnish   from   my  own 

mayor  and  poUce  commission."  purse  all  necessary  expenses  for  assistants  and 

A  lengthy  denial  from  Mayor  Harper  and  detectives.     He,  however,  agreed  to  allow  me 

his  commissioners  appeared  next  day,  and  this  to  conduct  the  investigation  without  his  pres- 

was    followed    by    a    sensational    and    bitter  ence.     To  keep  my  reappointment  from  the 

newspaper  warfare.     At  this  stage  of  the  pro-  public,  he  insisted  that  the  oath  be  taken  in  the 

ceedings,  the  district-attorney,  John  D.  Fred-  secrecy  of  the  grand  jury  room.     I  then  went 
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to   work   to   raise   the   necessary   funds   from  Mayor  and   the  immunity  of  the  purchasers 

private   sources,  had   a   number  of   witnesses  from  molestation  by   the  pohce  department, 

subpoenaed,  and   appeared  a  few  days   later  The  result  was  made  public  in  a  series  of  articles 

before    the    grand  jury,   ready   to  begin   the  published  in   that  paper,  under  the  heading 

investigation.  "  Is  Vice  Protected  in  Los  Angeles  ?  "  which  did 

To  return   to   the  attempted  investigation,  much  to  awaken  public  interest,  and  to  put  into 

When   I   entered    the   grand   jury   room,    the  operation    the    machinery    of    the    '' recall" 

district-attorney,     contrary     to    his    promise,  provisions  of  our  city  charter, 

but  not  unexpectedly,  also  put  in  an  appear-  The  recall  provides,  in  substance,  that  an 

ance.     When  I  began  the  interrogation  of  the  election  to  elect  a  successor  to  any  elective 

first  witness,  who  happened  to  be  the  chief  of  officer  of  the  city  shall  be  called  upon  the  filing 

police,    Edward    Kern,    the    district-attorney,  of  a  petition,  signed  by  electors  representing  not 

who  was  seated  near  him  and  away  from  me,  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast  at  the 

objected    to    a    very   material   question,    and  election  of  the  incumbent.     The  incumbent's 

appealed  to  the  foreman,  who  ruled  that  the  name  shall  be  placed  on  the  ballot,  unless  he 

question   need    not   be    answered.     It    would  requests  to  the  contrary  in  writing, 

furnish  interesting  reading  if  the  oath  of  secrecy  The  movement  to  invoke  the  recall  against 

did  not  forbid  the  telling  of  that  question  and  Mayor  Harper  was  initiated  by  the  Democratic 

the  secret  purpose  of  the  district-attorney  in  League   and   taken   up   by   the   non-partisan 

suppressing    it.     I    insisted    with    some    heat  Municipal  League.     Petitions  were  circulated, 

that  the  matter  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  more    than   enough   names   secured  within   a 

entire  grand  jury,  a  request  the  foreman  denied,  few  days,  and  the  date  of  the  election  fixed 

Realizing  that  I  had  come  to  the  end  of  my  for  March  26th.     A  non-partisan  meeting  of 

rope,    and   knowing   myself   to   be   powerless  all    civic    and    good  government   bodies    was 

against  such  a  combination,  I  rose,  denounced  assembled,   and   Mr.    George   Alexander   was 

the  district-attorney,  charged  him  with  repre-  selected  as  the  candidate  to  oppose  the  incum- 

senting  the  accused  officials  and  with  doing  bent.     It  afforded  the  writer  much  satisfaction 

everything  in  his  power  to  smother  the  investi-  during  the  campaign  that  followed  to  tell  this 

gation;  according  to  the  programme,  he  there-  whole  story  upon  the  "stump." 

upon    discharged    me    for    the    second    time.  In  the  meantime,  the  Express,  against  whom 

Of  course,  this  stripped  me  of  every  vestige  of  Mayor  Harper  had  started  a  libel  suit,  and  its 

power  to  prove  my  charges.     In  a  published  owner,   Mr.   E.  T.   Earl,  had  not  been  idle, 

interview,    I    repeated    my    accusations,    and  While  Harper  and  his  commissioners  were  not 

again  charged  the  district-attorney  with  doing  inclined  to  push  the  libel  suits,  Mr.  Earl  was  not 

everything  in  his  power  to  suppress  the  whole  satisfied    to    let    the    matter    drop.     Having 

matter.  unlimited  means,  he  employed  detectives  who 

There  were  some  inquisitive  men  on  that  secured  signed  statements  of  confederates  in 

jury,  led  by  Mr.  Wesley  Clark,  a  gentleman  of  crime,    detailing    the    major    portion    of    the 

great  courage  and  honesty  of  purpose,   who  system    of    municipal    graft    and    corruption, 

insisted   upon   a   full   investigation.     But   the  They    also    secured    the    books    of    account, 

machine  forces,  backed  by  the  district-attorney  showing  how  the  money  was  divided.     The 

and  foreman,  succeeded  in  stifling  the  inquisi-  confessions  obtained  had  to  do  with  the  so- 

tion  in  such  a  manner  as  practically  to  white-  called  "red  light  district  syndicate,"  which  was 

wash  all  parties  concerned.     The  grand  jury  composed   of  Nick   Oswald,    Mayor   Harper, 

was  thereupon  dismissed  with  the  usual  thanks  former  Chief  of  Police  Edward  Kern,  Samuel 

from    the   court    for    its   long,    arduous,    and  Schenck,  one  of  Harper's  former  police  com- 

patriotic  labors!  missioners,   Captain    of    Police   Thomas    H. 

The  result  of  that  alleged  grand  jury  investi-  Broadhead,  and  one  William  Lawrence  Fetter, 

gation  was  foreseen  long  before  its  report  was  a  general  handy  man  used  principally  as  a 

filed.     Other  forces  had  been  at  work.     The  dummy  in  securing  leases  to  land  in  the  red  light 

Herald,  a  morning  daily,  began  quietly  secur-  district.     Oswald  and  Fetter  saw  to  the  collec- 

ing  evidence  of  "vice  protection,"  especially  tion   of   the   money   from   the   underworld,   a 

with    reference    to    the    exploitation    among  certain  monthly  portion  going  to  each  of  the 

liquor  dealers  and  others  of  stock  in  the  sugar  guilty  officials. 

and   oil  corporations  partially  owned  by  the  Former   Chief    of    Police    Kern,  who    had 
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shortly  before  been  transferred  to  the  lucrative  so  inconsistent  in  the  grand  jury  investigation 
position  of  member  of  the  board  of  public  and  report  and  the  succeeding  events  as  to 
works,  was  confronted  by  Mr.  Earl's  attorney  cause  grave  speculation  in  the  already  over- 
with  the  evidence  of  his  connection  with  the  charged  public  mind.  The  whitewash  had  to  be 
syndicate.  He  promptly  resigned,  in  the  hope  removed.  The  public  demanded  nothing  less, 
that  the  story  would  not  be  made  public.  Harper  All  the  machine's  power  had  been  exerted  to  save 
was  called  to  Mr.  Earl's  office  and,  upon  being  its  loyal  ones,  and  now  the  angry  waves  were 
informed  as  to  the  proof,  not  only  resigned  reaching  for  the  rescuers.  Some  man  out  of 
the  office  of  mayor,  but  filed  his  request  in  that  party  of  malefactors  must  be  indicted; 
writing  that  his  name  be  dropped  from  the  some  sacrifice  must  be  offered  up  in  such  an 
recall  ballot.  Harper  did  this  upon  Mr.  Earl's  emergency.  This  unhappy  fate  fell  to  Broad- 
assurance  of  secrecy.  Broadhead,  who  had  head  and  Schenck,  who  were  indicted,  respec- 
been  made  chief  of  police,  was  confronted  by  tively,  for  bribery  and  attempted  bribery. 
Mr.  Earl,  but  refused  to  confess  or  to  resign.  Oswald  got  an  immunity  bath.  Kern  and 
This  whole  story  of  official  corruption  finally  Harper  were  passed  by  with  this  gentle  rebuke : 
found  its  way  into  the  columns  of  the  daily  -  From  the  evidence  adduced  during  this  investi- 
press.  This  was  through  no  fault  of  Mr.  Earl,  gaiion,  it  is  the  unanimous  belief  of  this  grand  jury 
who  had  agreed  to  keep  it  secret.  that  large  amounts  of  money  were  paid  for  the  pro- 
Harper's  name  was  by  law  omitted  from  the  tection  of  prostitution  in  the  so-called  ''  red  light  " 
recall  ballot.  Mr.  Alexander  was  elected  mayor,  district  to  certain  public  and  ex-public  officials  of 
over  one  other  candidate  who  had  been  put  up  this  city  under  investigation,  other  than  those  in- 
by  the  Sociahsts.  Practically  all  Harper's  <iicted.  However,  owing  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  cor- 
appointees  on  his  various  commissions  resigned ;  roborating  evidence,  we  are  of  the  opinion  it  would 
a  new  chief  of  police  was  appointed;  and  thus  be  impossible  to  convict  such  officials  if  indicted, 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  was  turned  officially  But,  while  most  of  the  offenders  will  escape 
upside  down.  the  law,  the  public  is  also  escaping  their 
Now  for  the  sequel.    There  was  something  misgovernment. 
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By  careful  living  and  by  the  prevention  of  disease,  the  way  fast  becomes  clear  to  that  condition 
of  society,  foretold  by  Huxley,  when  men  will  regard  it  as  a  crime  to  be  sick.  We  are  developing 
a  health  conscience,  private  and  public.  To  help  forward  on  this  happy  road  {for  all  real 
social  progress  lies  this  way),  The  World's  Work  will  report,  month  by  month,  discoveries 
and  instructive  experiences  of  men  and  of  communities  that  make  for  health.  The  magazine 
has  the  cooperation  of  Professor  Irving  Fisher,  and  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  and 
it  will  work  for  their  aims. 

Answers  will  be  given  in  these  pages  or  by  correspondence  to  such  questions  as  fall  within  the 
proper  range  oj  such  a  department,  looking  toward  personal  right  living  and  preserving  the  public 
health.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  questions  about  the  cure  of  personal  ailments  are  questions 
for  physicians  only,  and  lie  outside  the  range  oj  this  department  —  The  Editors. 

A  COUNTY  IN  ARMS  AGAINST  DISEASE  The  merchants  in  the  city  of  Worcester  are 

TWENTY-THREE  big  manufacturing  con-  joining  them,  and  the  campaign  bids  fair  to 

cerns    in    Worcester    County,    Mass.,  spread    until    it    includes    every    industrial, 

have  joined  hands  with  the  local  and  state  commercial,  civic,  and   political  organization 

health   authorities   in   a   systematic   effort   to  in  the  county, 
stamp    out   tuberculosis   within    that    region.         Every  employer  concerned  in  this  campaign 
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has    guaranteed    free    treatment    in    a    state     workers  must  be  regarded  as  a  highly  nrofit 
sanitarium,   for  not  less  than  three  months,     able  business  investment.  &    ^  f 

to  any  employee  found  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis.    A  few  factory  owners  have  premised  UNIVERSITIES  TEACHING  HEALTH 
such   treatment  for  any  length  of  time  that     TOURING   the  academic  year  of  1008-00 
may  be  required,  while  others  have  extended     LJ     extensive    courses    in    public    hygiene 
their  care  to  the  families  of  their  employees,     and  sanitary  science  were  given  at  Columbia 
Simultaneously,  steps  have  been  taken  to  make     and  Cornell,  as  well  as  at  the  state  university 
every  factory  and  workshop  as  wholesome  a     of  Wisconsin  attended   not   only  by  students 
place  to  work  in  as  the  circumstances  will     but    also   by   the  general  public.     The  same 
permit.     Finally,  meetings  are  held,  literature     has  always  been  true  of  the   course   in    oer 
issued,  and  instructions  given  in  every  possible     sonal    hygiene   which    for    several   years   has 
way   that  may  help   to   teach   the  individual     been  given  at  Yale 

worker  how  to  take  care  of  his  health.  The  The  course  established  by  Professor  Mazvck 
industrial  and  mercantile  elements  of  the  P.  Ravenel,  at  Madison,  included  directions 
county  are  cooperating  with  the  administra-  to  the  individual  for  the  regulation  of  his 
tion  on  one  side  and  with  public-spirited  own  life.  The  very  extensive  course  at  Cor- 
citizens  on  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  estab-  nell  gives  special  attention  to  the  problems 
hshing  human  existence  on  a  sound  physical  and  needs  of  agricultural  communities,  while 
^^t'  •         c  J-  .  ,  the    Columbia    course  dealt  chiefly  with  the 

^7^.  f  T^  ^'Tu^^^  "  "°'  '""^  T''  l""-  specialized  health  requirements  of  a  big 
portant  phase  of  this  movement  Its  far-  modern  city.  All  the  courses  aimed  at  thf 
reaching  educat^nal  influence  is  of  still  double  purpose  of  training  health  officers 
greater  value.  The  sanitary  and  hygienic  and  educating  the  general  public  in  health 
measures  taken  in  shops  and  factories  serve     matters 

but'aS•ntt'^.^^^°H'^T"''   '"b^\^="'°f'         Dr.    Eugene   H.    Porter,    Commissioner   of 

but  against  any  kind  of  disease.     The  rules  Health  for  the  State  of  New  York,  was  prin- 

o    hying  that  are  preached  and  taught  affect  cipally  instrumental  in  establishing  the  course 

h'.,  nf  T  Pf  %  •"'^"'  °^  ^''[*  ""'^  ^'  Cornell,  and  all  his  main  assistants  fur- 
deals  of  physical  efficiency  are  established,  nished  lectures.  Dr.  Thomas  Darlington  and 
and  this  means  inevitably  a  raising  of  moral  his  assistants  in  the  New  York  City  Health 
""JvTfhl'.  "'^-^  u  ,  u  Department  figured  with  equal  prominence 
Rutland  sTnif^.n  and  women  who  leave  the  on  the  programme  worked  out  for  the  Colum- 
Rutland   Sanitarium  after  a    limited    period  bia  course  by  its  originator.  Dr.  Norman  E 

oit  wTt^'n  '  ""v       ',  ^/'"^  ^""^  ''''"^'  '°'"!  ^'""^"'  ^-^-^  *he  faculty  committee  in  charge 

out  with  new  knowledge,   new  powers,   and  of  it 

TZr^trnTti.    ^T'    '^^\  lu"'™'"'-    *'         ^'^^^  °"^  ''f  the  courses  foreshadowed  or 

gno  ance  of  the  sufferers  made  them  a  menace  formed  part  of  an  effort  to  create  a  permanent 

Lt   wit^'tV^   foredoomed  victims  in  the  school  or  department  of  hygiene  and  sanita- 

fight   with    the   disease.     At   the   sanitarium  tion.     Such    schools    are    practically    assured 

they   earn  both  how  to  treat  themselves  and  at  the  universities  of  Wisconsin  and  Corumbfa 

how  to  protect  others  from  contagion      Upon  A  bill  providing  for  one  at  Cornell  was  intro: 

reentermg  society  every  such  patient  becomes  duced  in  the  last  New  York  Legislature   but 

doub  e   t?.,?t^?h.  "rK'  'P^'"'"^  ''^°^'  *e  ^^^"^  '°  ^^-■'^  1^-"  I°st  i"  the'final  shuffle 

double   truth   that   tuberculosis   means  death  just    before    adjournment.     At    Urbana,    the 

If  disregarded,  and  that  it  need  be  no  object  home  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  a  public 

of  terror  if  properly  treated.  health    conference   was^  held    on    Aprir^d 

St Jt.H  ^rT  "^    A  1         "^'^"  f°^''f' "g  Resolutions  were  adopted  calling  for  annual 

o   nr    M^l  ""'r     A      1 T^""'"'   ''''?"«'  conferences  of  health  officers,  for  more  com- 

to   Dr.    Melvin    G     Oyerlock,    state   medical  prehensive   instruction   in   hygiene   and   sani- 

mspector  for  the  district  embracing  the  city  tary  science  at  the  university!lnd  for  the  ai^- 

and  county  of  Worcester      And  much  of  his  pointment  of  a  committee  of  three  to  place 

success   can   be   explained   only   through   his  the   resolutions    before    the    State    Board    of 

willingness  and  ability  to  show  the  employers  Health  and  the  university 
that  whatever  they  do  for  the  health  of  their         Everything    indicates    that    we    are    here 
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dealing  with  highly  significant  expressions  of  the  open  air  of  the  school  yard  or  of  some 

a  country-wide  popular  awakening,  the  spirit  park  near  the  school. 

of  which  is  mainly  characterized  by  the  fact  The    older    children    of    the    intermediate 

that  it  appeals  with  equal  force  and  success  grades  were  shown  why  fresh  air,  sunshine, 

to  the  leaders   of    academic    thought  and  to  bathing,    clean    food,    correct    posture,    and 

the  great  lay  public.     And  it  is  in  the  novel  bodily  righteousness  are  factors  of  such  great 

method  ''of  accomplishing  popular  reform  in  importance.      In    the    upper    grades    of    the 

scientific  matters  by  direct  appeal  to  a  public  grammar   schools,    many   of   the   pupils   had 

which  is  daily  becoming  more  enlightened"  prepared     compositions     on     health  subjects, 

that    Dr.    Ditman,  among    others,   seeks    one  The  relation  of  good  habits  and  wholesome 

of  the  chief   factors   making  this   awakening  conditions     to     morals     and     character    was 

possible.  brought  out  in  some  of  these  essays.      The 

.  „x,.x«>„  -r..,,  ^*r  x.T>*«^,^x,  mcmbcrs  of  the  graduating  classes  in  every 

A  HEALTH  DAY  IN  PRACTICE  u      i                           ui    j   •      .^u         u      i 

grammar  school  were  assembled  in  the  school 

ON  MAY  I2TH,  100,000  pupils  of  the  halls  and  told  of  the  value  of  health  in  present- 
Boston  pubHc  schools  observed  "  Health  day  industrial  life.  They  were  shown  the 
Day"  for  the  first  time  along  the  lines  sug-  necessity  of  exercise  and  proper  recreation 
gested  last  year  by  Professor  Bocock,  of  the  as  well  as  their  direct  relationship  to  physical 
University  of  Georgia.  The  services  of  the  and  mental  development, 
occasion  were  planned  by  Dr.  Thomas  F.  In  the  high  schools  Boston  physicians 
Harrington,  director  of  the  Department  of  explained  the  value  and  cost  of  health,  and 
Hygiene,  who  has  devised  this  means  of  im-  its  bearing  on  athletics,  on  class  standing, 
pressing  the  children's  minds  with  the  impor-  and  on  all  life.  The  reasons  for  physical 
tance  of  health  and  of  right  living  as  an  training  and  military  drills  were  given,  while 
indispensable  condition  of  health.  teachers  of  physiology  and  hygiene  presented 

Since  Dr.   Harrington  became  medical  di-  charts   illustrating   the   prevalence   of   disease 

rector  of  the  pubUc  schools  in  1907,  he  has  and  the  advantages  of  health.     The  work  of 

introduced    several    radical    changes.      Thus,  the  Board  of  Health  and  of  the  anti-tuber- 

for  instance,  a  force  of  thirty-five  nurses  is  culosis   crusaders   was   described  in  some   of 

employed  not  only  to  discover  incipient  cases  these  schools. 

of  disease,  but  to  study  the  physical  require-  Another  plan  of  far-reaching  promise  to 
ments  of  the  pupils  and  to  educate  teachers  the  boys  and  girls  of  Boston  has  also  been 
and  parents  in  the  best  ways  of  insuring  originated  by  Dr.  Harrington,  and  will  be 
health  in  order  that  disease  may  be  avoided,  put  in  operation  for  the  first  time  this  summer. 
Each  year  one  or  two  essential  principles  of  It  provides  for  a  continuance  of  athletic  super- 
health  have  been  singled  out  for  special  vision  during  the  summer  months.  A  series 
emphasis.  During  the  school  year  just  closed,  of  games  has  been  arranged  that  will  be  open 
for  example,  the  two  things,  particularly  to  all  boys  and  girls  in  Boston.  These  games 
drilled  into  the  pupils'  minds  were  correct  will  include  classified  events  for  all  conditions 
standing  and  walking.  Next  year,  the  em-  and  classes  and  will  be  so  graded  that  even 
phasis  may  be  placed  on  right  breathing,  crippled  children  will  have  a  chance  to  com- 
But  every  year  hereafter,  one  whole  day  in  pete.  The  games  are  to  be  conducted  by 
May  is  to  be  given  to  the  entire  subject  of  wards  and  districts  and  are  intended  to  arouse 
health.  the   loyal   partisanship   that   similar   contests 

This    year's   initial    observance    of   Health  arouse  among  the  colleges.     The  prizes  will 

Day   aroused   great   interest   both   in    pupils  be  awarded  in  such  a  way  that  more  credit  is 

and  parents.      All  the  physicians   connected  placed  upon  general  excellence  and  develop- 

with  the  schools,  as  well  as  outside  doctors  ment   than   upon   more   spectacular   feats   of 

and  many  teachers,  assisted  in  the  services,  skill   and   strength.     The  greatest  benefit   to 

In  the  primary  grades,  the  small  pupils  were  the  greatest  number  and  the  stimulation  of 

told  in  simple  language  of  the  importance  of  beneficial  rivalry  among  the  children  of  differ- 

cleanhness  and  sunshine,  how  to  care  for  the  ent    districts    are    the    aims    in    view.     Both 

teeth,  how  to  eat  and  drink,  how  to  stand  and  Health  Day  and  this  all-year  supervision  of 

sit    and    walk.      Many    of   these    talks    were  school  athletics  exemplify  the  gradual  trend 

given  additional  point  by  being  delivered  in  from  medical  inspection  to  hygienic  direction. 
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WHAT  ILL-HEALTH  COSTS  THE  NATION 
BY 

EDWIN   BJORKMAN 

RECENTLY  I  wanted  a  filing  cabinet  as  moral.     But  I  have  learned  better,  although 

and   had   some   difficulty   in   finding  well    aware   of   the   tremendous   part   played 

the  right  kind.     Finally  I  discovered  by   physical   conditions   in   modifying   moral 

it  at  the  other  end  of  Manhattan,  about  nine  nature.     That  man  was  neither  indifferent  nor 

miles  from  my  home.  incapable.     He    simply    could    not    keep    his 

The  salesman  who  took  my  order  interested  attention  concentrated  on  what  he  was  doing 

me  on  two  grounds  —  he  seemed  to  possess  at  every  moment.     And  any  good  physician 

intelligence    beyond    the    ordinary,    and    he  will  tell  you  that  he  could  no  more  help  himself 

showed  unmistakable  signs  of  being  a  chronic  than  an  outworn  clockwork  can  help  slipping 

sufferer  from  dyspepsia.     His   ailment   found  a  cog  now  and  then. 

expression  in  listlessness  and  momentary  The  kind  of  thing  just  described  is  going  on 
strayings  of  his  attention  rather  than  irrita-  all  around  us  all  the  time.  Practically  every 
bility.  His  condition  caused  me  to  take  business  establishment  has  to  have  a  con- 
special  pains  in  seeing  that  he  got  my  name  tingent  force  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who 
and  address  right  on  the  order  blank.  The  are  absent  because  of  more  or  less  serious 
cabinet  was  to  be  sent  to  my  home  the  next  ill-health.  Every  time  an  old  hand  is  feeling 
day.  It  had  not  arrived  four  days  later,  and  unwell,  while  still  clinging  to  his  work,  or  a 
the  lack  of  it  was  becoming  a  serious  annoy-  green  hand  has  to  take  his  place,  errors  and 
ance.  So  I  decided  reluctantly  to  make  that  irregularities  follow.  The  burdens  of  such 
nine-mile  trip  once  more  in  order  to  find  out  disturbances  are  felt  equally  by  the  employers, 
the  cause  of  the  delay.  It  was  soon  revealed,  the  public,  and  the  workers  themselves. 
In  making  out  his  slip  for  the  shipping  depart-  Nobody  escapes  the  ever-widening  rings  of 
ment,  the  salesman  had  reversed  the  figures  consequences.  Ill-health  of  all  sorts  and 
in  my  house  number.  The  error  was  corrected,  degrees  Is  playing  havoc  with  the  orderly 
and  then  I  waited  three  days  more  in  vain,  conduct  of  the  nation's  affairs,  but  we  have 
Nothing  remained  but  a  third  journey,  resulting  not  even  advanced  far  enough  toward 
in  the  discovery  that  the  cabinet  had  been  remedying  this  state  to  learn  just  how  much 
sent  a  second  time  to  the  false  address.  Seven  sickness  there  is,  considering  it  in  the  bulk 
days  after  I  had  bought  it,  the  cabinet  reached  or  in  its  different  forms, 
me  at  last.  For  this  ignorance  of  ours  many  reasons 
Let  us  sum  up  the  results — the  expressman  may  be  assigned,  but  two  stand  out  more 
had  to  make  three  trips  instead  of  one  to  a  conspicuously  than  the  rest.  First,  we  be- 
point  far  outside  of  his  usual  route;  the  sales-  lieved  until  quite  recently  that  sickness  and 
man  spent  at  least  treble  the  amount  of  time  premature  death  were  misfortunes  falling 
on  my  order  that  he  needed;  I  spent  two  whole  alike  on  good  and  bad,  without  reference  to 
mornings  and  four  extra  carfares  in  order  to  what  they  did  or  failed  to  do.  While  this 
correct  his  mistakes;  and  my  work  was  prac-  belief  remained  unchallenged,  we  might  have 
tically  delayed  for  a  whole  week.  And  all  an  academic,  but  never  a  practical,  interest 
this  happened  because  the  vital  functions  of  in  the  prevalence  of  disease, 
that  salesman  were  not  kept  in  good  order.  Secondly,  we  believed  also  until  recently 
I  feel  well  convinced,  too,  that  I  was  not  that  sickness  concerned  only  the  afflicted 
the  only  sufferer  at  his  hands.  Some  people  individual,  and  possibly  a  few  other  persons 
will  undoubtedly  talk  of  "human  nature"  intimately  connected  with  him.  That  a  very 
and  class  the  shortcomings  of  the  salesman  slight   indisposition   on    the   part   of   a    very 
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insignificant  person  might  constitute  an  actual  to  be  borne  or  escaped  without  any  chance 

drain  on   the   nation   as   a   whole  —  a   drain  at  interference  on  our  part.     Instead,  science 

distinctly    felt    because    of    its    simultaneous  informs  us  that  everything  falling  under  the 

presence  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  head   of   ill-health  —  from   a   "cold"    in   the 

beings  —  was   a    truth    of   which   we    hardly  head  to  untimely  decease  —  must  be  held  a 

had  an  inkling.     For  we  had  not  yet  learned  symptom    of    false    adjustment    somewhere, 

to  think  in  collective  terms,  so  to  speak.    We  and,  therefore,  removable  through  the  correc- 

were  all  the  time  observing  the  individual  as  tion   of   that   adjustment.     Health   may   still 

if,    whenever    he    suffered    or    did    anything  be  a  boon  that  cash  cannot  buy,  but  it  can 

wrong,  he  existed  apart  from  all  other  men.  certainly  —  to   a   large   extent,   at  least  —  be 

Our  faith  in  the  gospel  of  "each  one  for  him-  bought  through  intelligent  exertion,  provided 

self,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost"  had  not  that  such  exertion  be  made  not  only  by  private 

yet  been  seriously  shaken.     Any  interest  we  individuals   but    also    collectively   by   groups 

might  take  in  the  ailing  health  of  some  person  of  men  belonging  together  geographically  or 

outside   of   our   own   circle   of   relatives   and  racially,  economically,  or  politically, 

friends   looked   like   a   gratuitous   display   of  All  the  causes  that  are  known  to  produce 

generosity,     wholly     unconnected     with     any  sickness,  directly  or  indirectly,  divide  them- 

interest  of  our  own  that  might  be  at  stake.  selves    into    three    groups  —  natural,    social, 

Science  has  set  us  right  on  both  these  points,  and  personal.  When  the  sting  of  a  mosquito 
Any  one  case  of  sickness  may  still  prove  in-  brings  us  yellow  fever  or  malaria,  or  when 
evitable  because  back  of  it  lies  a  chain  of  the  milk  of  a  diseased  cow  introduces  tuber- 
causation  too  deep-reaching  to  be  neutralized  culosis  into  our  system,  then  we  are  confronted 
in  a  short  time.  But  out  of  any  ten  cases  of  with  natural  causes.  When  the  sewage  of 
sickness,  serious  or  comparatively  insignificant  one  or  more  communities  pollutes  a  river, 
(there  being  none  that  is  wholly  insignificant)  and  when  the  drinking  of  unfiltered  water 
no  less  than  four  may  now  be  regarded  as  from  that  river  starts  a  typhoid  epidemic  in 
definitely  preventable  with  the  knowledge  communities  farther  down  its  course,  then  we 
and  means  already  at  our  disposal.  This  is  are  dealing  with  social  causes.  When,  finally, 
a  very  conservative  estimate.  Many  careful  we  overfeed  and  undersleep  and  overstimulate 
investigators  insist  that  fully  one-half  of  all  ourselves  until  neurasthenia  or  some  "heart 
present  sickness  has  proved  itself  avoidable,  trouble"  develops,  or  when  we  sleep  in  un- 
The  ratio  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  disease,  ventilated  and  overheated  rooms  until  a  slight 
but  some  of  the  worst  diseases  offer  better  exposure  suffices  to  give  the  ever-present 
chances  for  prevention  than  less  serious  ones,  pneumonia  germs  the  upper  hand  within  our 
Thus,  for  instance,  out  of  every  one  hundred  enfeebled  systems,  then  we  have  to  do  with 
persons    dying    from    tuberculosis,    not    less  personal  causes. 

than  seventy-five  are  now  said  to  die  needlessly  Only   the   causes   falling   within   the   third 

or  ahead  of  their  natural  time.     This  does  not  group  used  in  the  past  to  be  held  amenable 

mean  that  they  might  be  kept  alive  in  a  state  to   our  conscious   influence.     To-day   science 

of    impaired    vitality.     On    the    contrary,    it  assures  us  that  all  those  groups  of  causes  — 

means   that   they  might  be   well   and   useful  not    excluding    the    natural    ones    even  —  lie 

and  happy  if  only  certain  things  were  done  wholly  or  partly  within  reach  of  our  control, 

for    them    or    by    themselves.     The    case    of  if  we  only  care  to  exert  ourselves  in  the  right 

typhoid  is  still  more  striking.    Men  who  ought  way  and    the   right   spirit.     But,  in  doing  so, 

to  know  and  who  come  armed  with  the  strongest  science  points  out  with  never-tiring  persistency 

of  arguments  tell  us  that  out  of  every  one  that  the  three  groups  of  causes  just  outlined 

hundred  persons  that  die  from  typhoid  fever,  dovetail    into    each    other    and    overlap    and 

all  but  fifteen  could  at  present  be  saved  and  interact    in    such    manner    that    it    becomes 

restored   to  health.     And  every  passing  day  impossible  to  deal  properly  with  one  of  them 

seems  to  bring  with  it  some  new  discovery  without  at  the  same  time  giving  attention  to 

that   gives    man    added    power    in    his    fight  the  other   two.     Then   science   adds  for  our 

against  disease  and  death.  further    guidance    that,    while    the    personal 

These  facts  and  figures  lead  us  to  the  truth,  causes   may   be   advantageously   opposed   by 

now  being  recognized  in  a  growing  degree,  private  measures,   the  other  two  are  by  far 

that  illness  is  not  a  matter  of  "bad  luck,"  too  powerful  and  widespead  to  yield  before 
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the  unaided  efforts  of  any  one  man.     And,  in  of  the  entire  population,  had  been  attacked, 

the  course  of  learning  these  lessons,  we  are  Nearly  one-third  of  the  active  workers  in  the 

daily  being  taught  how  intimately  our  fortunes  state  had  to  leave  work  for  longer  or  shorter 

—  those  of  the  highest  and  of  the  humblest  periods  on   account  of  illness,  and   the   total 

among  us  —  are  interwoven.     We  are  begin-  loss  thus  inflicted  on  the  state  was  estimated 

ning    to   grasp    the   futility    of   planning    the  at    several    millions    of   dollars.     It    may    be 

welfare  of  any  one  human  being  apart  from  safely  asserted  that  no  man,  woman,  or  child 

the  rest  of  his  kind.     We  are  coming  to  think  in  Massachusetts  escaped  some  share  of  that 

of  ourselves,  at  last,  as  links  in  a  chain  so  extra    burden.     And     with     equal     certainty 

firmly   bound   together   that   when    the   devil  the  assertion  may  be  made  that  all  but  an 

grabs  the  hindmost  the  wrench  is  felt  by  the  infinitesimal   part   of   that   burden   need   not 

topmost  —  felt  in  the  very  marrow  of  his  bones,  have  fallen  upon  the  people  at  all,  had  they 

This   connection   of   everybody   with    all    the  only  been  aware  in  time  of  the  necessity  for 

others  is  brought  home  to  us  in  many  different  determined    action,    both    separately    and    in 

ways.     We    are    now    more    than    suspecting  concert. 

that   the   multiplication   of   expenses   for    the  Knowing,  as  we  have  come  to  do  of  late, 

nation  as  a  whole  and  for  every  social  group  that  we  need  not  suffer  from  sickness  and  all 

within  it,  by  vagrancy,  by  pauperism,  by  vice,  its  consequences  to  anything  hke  the  present 

by  crime,  and  by  degeneracy,  must  be  traced  extent,   and   knowing   also   that   our   interest 

first  of  all  to  private  ill-health  and  further  on  in  reducing  sickness  and  death  does  not  end 

to  social  neglect.     And  not  only  our  pocket-  with  the  safeguarding  of  our  personal  health 

books  but  our  very  existence  may  be  involved  by  private  measures,  it  is  perfectly  ridiculous 

in  this  hitherto  unsuspected  community  of  fate,  for  us,  as  a  nation,  to  remain  much  longer  in 

Some  time  ago,  a  new  coachman  was  hired  ignorance  of  the  exact  scope  of  the  evil  we 

by  a  wealthy  New  York  family  while   they  have    to    cope    with.       I      have      not      the 

were  spending  the  hot  season  at  a  summer  least    doubt    that    the    principal    reason    why 

resort,    famous   not   less    for    its    fashionable  we  are  not  stirred  to  rapid  and  radical  action 

society   than   for   its   freedom   from   malaria,  must  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  we  do  not 

The  coachman  had  previously  suffered  from  know  how  badly  off  we  are. 

malaria  and  had  a  relapse  after  he  entered  Of  course,   numerous  attempts  have  been 

upon  his  new  employment.     Mosquitoes  ex-  made  to  supply  us  with  this  lacking  knowledge, 

isted  in  the  place,  of  course,  though    not    in  and  as  a  result  we  possess  many  suggestive 

very  great  numbers,  and  they  proved  them-  calculations      and     estimates.     While      these 

selves  equally  fond  of  the  sick  coachman  and  rarely  profess  to  be  much  more  than  guesses 

his    well    employers.     The     result    was     an  at  figures,  which  it  will  take  years  of  syste- 

epidemic   of   malaria   that   found   its   victims  matic    search    to    reveal    in    their    exactness, 

in  every  layer  of  that  community's  population,  they  represent  the  painstaking  efforts  of  men 

A    similar    epidemic    at    Brookline,     Mass.,  eminently  fitted  for  such  inquiries.     And  they 

followed    the    arrival    of   an    Italian    laborer,  bear,    as   a   rule,    unmistakable   earmarks   of 

brought  there  to  help  build  a  new  reservoir,  probability.     Making  all  allowance  for  possible 

A  series  of  typhoid  cases,  breaking  out  like  inaccuracies,  they  may,  therefore,  at  least  be 

so  many  explosions,  among  a  number  of  well-  accepted  as  evidence  of  how  great  the  necessity 

to-do  New  York  families,  were  all  traced  to  is  for   a  still  closer   approach   to   the   actual 

a  cook  who  proved  to  be  a  walking  storehouse  truth. 

of  typhoid  germs.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  what  we 

An  example  of  somewhat  different  kind  is  talk  of  in  a  general  way  as  ill-health  falls  under 

not   less   illustrative   of  what   happens   when  four    distinct    heads  —  death,    permanent    in- 

men  fail  to  realize  that  the  attack  upon  any  validism,  serious  illness,   and  minor  indispo- 

one  of  them  by  a  disease  germ  is  a  potential  sitions.     For   obvious   reasons,    the   estimates 

attack  on  all  of  them.      In  1889,  Massachu-  so  far  advanced  give  most  of  their  attention 

setts  was  ravaged  by  an  epidemic  of  influenza,  to  death,  a  little  less  to  invalidism  and  illness, 

It  was  well  started  before  its  existence  was  and  hardly  any  at  all  to  indispositions.     In 

fully  recognized,  and  it  lasted  into  the  next  other  words,  they  deal  almost  exclusively  with 

year.     Before  it  was  checked,  not  less  than  the  losses  that  are  tangible  to  all,  while  the 

850,000  people,   or   more   than  40   per   cent,  more  subde  forms  are  barely  hinted  at.     So 
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far,  I  have  only  come  across  one  estimate 
that  took  into  consideration  all  degrees  of 
ill-health.  This  was  made  by  Dr.  George  M. 
Gould,  the  editor  of  American  Medicine,  who, 
in  1 901,  placed  the  total  annual  loss  of  the 
United  States  from  sickness  and  death  at 
three  billion  dollars,  one-third  of  which  sum 
he  thought  might  be  saved  by  means  now  at 
our  disposal. 

The  generally  accepted  figure  for  the  yearly 
number  of  deaths  in  this  country  is  1,500,000. 
Professor  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale,  holds  that, 
at  the  very  least,  42  per  cent,  of  these,  or 
630,000  deaths,  occur  before  their  natural 
time,  and  he  estimates  that  their  postponement 
to  the  natural  age  limit  would  mean  a  saving 
of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Out 
of  every  ten  persons  dying  in  this  country  at 
present,  three  are  children  under  five,  and 
two  of  these  are  babies  under  one  year  of  age. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Russell  has  tried  to  show  that, 
by  reducing  the  death-rates  among  children 
by  40  per  cent.,  this  nation  would  effect  a 
net  saving  of  something  like  $2,627,300,000 
yearly  .  Both  Mr.  Russell  and  Professor 
Fisher  have  based  their  calculations  on  the 
anticipated  losses  in  "potential  earning  capac- 
ity" —  that  is,  on  what  a  person  would  earn 
for  himself  and  the  state  if  his  productive 
life  period  was  not  cut  off  before  the  normal 
time  of  death.  Theoretically,  such  specula- 
tions have  both  their  use  and  their  warrant. 
In  practice,  they  are  less  likely  to  carry  con- 
viction. The  average  man  is  not  much 
impressed  by  money-making  of  the  "might- 
have-been"  kind. 

There  are  other  ways,  however,  by  which 
the  nation's  waste  through  premature  decease 
can  be  convincingly  suggested,  if  not  measured. 
One  of  these  was  mentioned  by  Professor 
Fisher  himself  in  an  address  given  before  the 
Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents  last 
February.  He  pointed  out  that  a  reduction 
of  the  present  mortality  rates  by  only  one- 
third  —  which  lies  well  within  what  has  been 
proved  feasible  —  would  enable  the  insurance 
companies  to  remit  fifteen  cents  on  every 
dollar  now  paid  in  premiums  by  the  policy- 
holders. The  latest  available  data  show  that 
the  full  amount  of  premiums  collected  in  1907 
by  138  regular  Hfe-insurance  companies  was 
$533,077,447.  A  saving  of  15  per  cent,  on 
this  immense  sum  would  mean  $80,000,000 
kept  in  the  pockets  of  the  insured.  In  the 
same  way,  more  than  $16,000,000  might  be 


saved  out  of  the  $107,000,000  received  during 
1907  by  assessment  companies  and  fraternal 
orders.  Let  us  make  clear  what  these  figures 
signify.  If  Professor  Fisher  and  the  men 
who  have  furnished  him  with  the  foundations 
for  his  estimates  are  right,  as  I  believe  they 
are,  the  policy-holders  in  the  United  States 
paid  in  1907  at  least  $96,000,000  more  for 
their  insurance  than  they  would  have  had  to 
pay  if  they  had  exercised  proper  personal 
and  collective  care  on  behalf  of  their  health. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  dispropor- 
tionately large  death-rates  among  children. 
Using  the  rates  for  different  age  classes,  estab- 
lished by  the  mortality  records  of  the  states 
that  have  provided  for  a  fairly  accurate 
registration  of  deaths,  we  are  led  to  conclude 
that,  of  1,500,000  estimated  deaths  last  year, 
about  551,000  were  of  children  under  fifteen. 
The  approximate  division  of  these  among 
the  various  age  groups  was  as  follows: 
One  year   and  under      .         .     '    .         .  376,800 


Two  years 
Three  years 
Four  years 
Five  to  nine 
Ten  to  fourteen 

Total 


40,950 
25,650 
18,320 
53,400 
35»7oo 

550,820 


Each  child  that  died  had  taken  something 
from  the  great  common  fund,  whether  this 
came  to  it  through  its  parent  or  straight  from 
the  social  body  to  which  it  belonged.  Only 
about  5,300  of  those  dying  between  ten  and 
fifteen  had  begun  to  earn  their  living  and  to 
put  something  back  into  the  nation's  treasury. 
What  all  of  them  might  have  earned  for 
themselves  and  for  others,  had  they  been 
permitted  to  live  on,  may  be  left  as  an  unsolved 
problem.  But  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
a  source  of  expense  before  they  passed  away, 
and  that,  in  an  economical  sense,  they  had 
repaid  nothing  of  that  expense,  thus  rendering 
it  a  complete  loss  through  their  deaths,  must 
be  regarded  as  indisputable  facts.  Consider- 
ing the  private  steady  expenditure  for  food 
and  clothing  and  care,  the  public  expenditure 
for  schooling  and  many  other  things,  it  is 
certainly  safe  to  place  the  annual  expense 
caused  by  each  child  at  $100.  This  modest 
sum  falls  short  of  the  allowance  made  for 
the  same  purpose  by  Professor  Walter  F. 
Willcox  and  Professor  James  McMahon  in 
their  recent  report  on  vital  statistics  for  the 
State    of    New    York.     Basing    our    further 
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calculations  on  that  sum,  and  making  due  allow-  crippled    and    maimed    and    deformed,    the 

ance  for  the  5,300  children  supposed  to  have  incurables,   and   those    rendered    increasingly 

worked  between  the  years  of  ten  and  fifteen,  infirm  by  advancing  age.     Of  their  numbers 

we  reach  the  sum  of  $144,000,000  as  repre-  we  know,  as  I  have  already  said,  very  little, 

sentative  of  the  direct  loss  suffered  by  the  nation  We  can  get  nothing  but  a  few  illuminative 

as  a  whole  through  the  premature   deaths   of  figures   flashed   upon   us   out   of   the   general 

those  children.     If,  in  a  similar  manner,  we  darkness.     Some  of  these  I  shall  quote  and 

add  the  loss  caused  by  some  25,000  youths  who  let    the    reader    surmise    the    tale    they    hide, 

died  between  fifteen  and  twenty  without  hav-  According   to   a   census   report,    328    special 

ing  become  self-supporting,  we  obtain  a  grand  institutions  held   158,000  insane  on    January 

total  of  more   than  $186,000,000,   for  which  i,   1905.     There  were  nearly  12,000  more  of 

this    country    has    nothing    to    show    but —  them  in  almshouses.     The  most  conservative 

graves.     And,  of  all  the  things  produced  by  estimate    of    insane    persons    treated    outside 

man's  ignorance  and  weakness,  none  is   more  of  institutions  was  then  30,000.     The  number 

unprofitable  than  graves.  of  feeble-minded  kept  inside  and  outside  of 

When  we  come  to  the  non-fatal  degrees  of  institutions  was,  in  1905,  placed  at  150,000  for 
ill-health,  we  encounter  not  only  a  much  the  whole  country.  In  all,  then,  we  find  in 
greater  dearth  of  reliable  data  but  also  certain  this  group  about  350,000  persons  who  con- 
difificulties  of  definition.  It  is  especially  hard  stitute  an  unreHeved  burden  on  the  nation, 
to  tell  where  illness  ends  and  invalidism  although  most  of  them  have  not  yet  reached 
begins,  although  the  latter  state  is  supposed  that  age  of  sixty  when  the  productive  period 
to  be  clearly  marked  by  complete  incapaci-  ends,  in  theory  if  not  in  practice.  The  actual 
tation  for  work.  Here  certain  arbitrary  rules  cost  of  their  profitless  existence  has  been  put 
adopted  by  most  benefit  societies  serve  us  at  $85,000,000  a  year  by  Dr.  Charles  L. 
better  than  anything  else  for  the  establishment  Dana.  This  sum  should  be  studied  in  com- 
of  workable  boundary  lines.  They  refuse  to  pany  with  the  declaration  of  Dr.  Prince  A. 
pay  any  benefits  until  after  the  first  week  of  Morrow  that  at  least  one-half  of  our  institu- 
sickness,  and  a  majority  of  them  cease  to  tions  for  defectives  —  or  some  175  hospitals 
support  their  sick  members  after  the  thirteenth  holding  about  85,000  inmates  —  might  be 
week.  If,  then,  a  worker  should  become  sick  turned  to  other  uses  if  we  exterminated  those 
and  recover  within  seven  days,  his  ailment  wholly  preventable  diseases  which  are  euphe- 
may  be  classed  as  mere  indisposition.  If  he  mistically  termed  ''social." 
remains  absent  beyond  the  first  week,  he  is  Turning  to  serious  illness,  we  find  that 
seriously  ill.  If  his  sickness  continues  when  much  of  the  available  data  relates  to  certain 
the  thirteenth  week  has  come  to  an  end,  he  widespread  diseases  that  have  been  made 
may  —  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  theory  —  still  the  objects  of  careful  investigation  in  recent 
be  far  from  that  total  disability  which  con-  years.  Thus  Professor  Fisher  announced  in 
stitutes  invalidism,  but,  for  all  practical  pur-  an  address  delivered  before  the  International 
poses,  and  for  the  time  being  at  least,  he  has  Tuberculosis  Congress  of  last  year  that 
passed  into  this  class.  In  a  word,  he  has  tuberculosis  alone  costs  this  country  more 
ceased  to  count  as  a  unit  in  the  great  national  than  $1,100,000,000  a  year.  Of  this  tre- 
army  of  workers.  During  the  first  week,  we  mendous  sum,  more  than  one-third,  or 
have  hardly  any  means  at  all  to  learn  of  his  $440,000,000,  was  said  to  fall  on  others  than 
ill-health.  From  the  second  week  onward,  the  victims  of  the  disease.  Without  inclu- 
we  might  get  track  of  it  through  his  insurance,  ding  the  loss  of  ''potential  earning  capacity"  in 
After  the  thirteenth  week,  he  might  continue  the  reckoning,  Professor  William  Osier  has 
to  figure  for  some  time  in  some  hospital  arrived  at  the  sum  of  $240,000,000  as  repre- 
census.  If  he  emerge  from  that  refuge  as  senting  the  average  annual  cost  of  tuberculosis 
partly  cured  or  incurable,  we  would  probably  to  this  country.  Dr.  George  M.  Kober 
lose  all  trace  of  him  until  he  showed  up  once  has  placed  the  annual  loss  from  typhoid 
more  in  the  records  of  some  almshouse  or  fever  at  $283,000,000,  while  another  well- 
other  institution  where  the  unfit  are  reluctantly  known  authority,  Mr.  George  C.  Whipple, 
cared  for.  has  put  the  same  loss  at  $353,000,000.     Dr. 

Actual  invalidism  embraces  the  congenitally  L.  O.  Howard  estimates  that  the  presence  of 

defective,  the  insane  and  feeble-minded,  the  malaria  in   this  country  means  a  minimum 
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loss  of  $100,000,000.  And  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Stiles  asserts  on  excellent  grounds  that  the 
state  of  South  Carolina  alone  loses  $30,000,000 
annually  through  the  prevalence  of  hookworm 
disease.  These  enormous  figures  find  support 
in  such  documents  as  the  records  of  the  Cigar- 
makers'  International  Union.  This  organiza- 
tion, having  had  an  average  membership  of 
about  39,600  for  the  last  ten  years,  has  spent 
nearly  $4,500,000  in  twenty-seven  years  be- 
cause of  death,  sickness,  and  disability  among 
its  members.  And,  for  further  comparison, 
I  may  add  that  Greater  London  spends  about 
$5,000,000  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  its  123 
hospitals,  with  their  133,000  ''in-patients" 
and  their  1,872,000  "out-patients." 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  English  statisti- 
cian, Farr,  figured  out  that  for  each  man  who 
died  in  that  country  an  unknown  number 
of  other  men  suffered  together  two  years  of 
illness.  Supposing  Farr's  calculation  to  hold 
good  in  this  country.  Professor  Fisher  has 
placed  the  number  of  people  seriously  ill 
every  day  at  3,000,000.  This  would  make 
an  annual  average  of  thirteen  sick-days  for 
every  inhabitant.  Assuming  one-third  of  the 
sick  to  be  in  the  productive  period  between 
fifteen  and  sixty,  and  placing  their  average 
weekly  earnings  at  $9  only,  Profe^or  Fisher 
has  arrived  at  a  yearly  loss  of  income  falling 
very  little  short  of  $500,000,000. 

Statistics  relating  to  German  compul- 
sory sick  insurance  give  for  1906  a  total  of 
87,750,000  days  of  sickness  among  11,700,000 
insured  workers.  Applying  these  figures  to 
an  estimated  "breadwinning"  population  of 
32,000,000  in  this  country,  we  reach  an 
aggregate  annual  sickness  of  34,314,286  weeks. 
At  $9  a  week,  this  represents  an  annual  loss 
of  $300,000,000.  The  records  of  the  Man- 
chester Order  of  Unity,  one  of  the  biggest 
fraternal  insurance  societies  in  England,  indi- 
cate an  average  yearly  sickness  rate  of  1.83 
weeks  for  the  period  between  fifteen  and  sixty. 
Applying  this  rate  to  our  country,  we  are  led 
to  conclude  that  about  1,125,000  persons 
engaged  in  "gainful  occupations"  are  sick 
every  day.  Counting  the  average  weekly  in- 
come as  before,  this  means  a  total  annual  loss 
of  $525,000,000,  or  practically  the  same  sum 
that  Professor  Fisher  reached  in  another  way. 

Almost  all  the  available  estimates  are  based 
on  figures  of  foreign  origin.  Lest  the  use 
of  them  be  met  with  the  easy  objection  that 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  they 


hold  good  in  this  country  or  not,  I  turned  to 
a  number  of  commercial  and  industrial  con- 
cerns for  information  as  to  the  amount  of 
sickness  among  their  employees.  Only  a 
very  few  of  them  kept  any  records  of  that  kind, 
and  but  for  the  existence  of  benefit  societies 
among  the  employees  my  quest  would  have 
proved  largely  futile.  Useful  replies  were 
finally  received  from  the  International  Har- 
vester Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  the  Williams,  Greene,  &  Rome 
Company  of  Berlin,  Ont.,  the  WiUiam  Filene's 
Sons  Company,  of  Boston,  the  Shepard 
Company  Stores,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  the 
Siegel-Cooper  Company,  of  New  York,  and 
John  Wanamaker's  New  York  branch. 

At  one  of  the  plants  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company,  a  form  of  workmen's 
insurance  has  been  in  operation  for  several 
years.  From  1905  to  1907,  the  average  number 
of  insured  workmen  was  2,234.  The  total 
number  of  days  lost  by  them  through  illness 
during  those  three  years  was  55,731,  implying 
a  total  loss  of  wages  amounting  to  $78,608. 
The  average  number  of  days  lost  annually 
was  18,577.  An  average  of  2.7  per  cent,  of  the 
insured  force  was  sick  all  the  year  round. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  wrote: 

"  During  the  year  1908,  the  Employees'  Relief 
Fund  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  East  of  Pittsburgh 
had  a  membership  of  91,326,  or  about  80  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  employees.  The  total 
number  disabled  during  that  period  (not  in- 
cluding loss  of  time  due  to  accidents)  numbered 
34,057.  The  total  amount  of  time  lost  amounted 
to  29,764  months  and,  with  an  estimated  monthly 
pay  of  $60  the  total  loss  in  wages  to  employees 
amounted  to  Si, 785,840.  During  this  same  period, 
the  relief  fund  returned  in  benefits  to  these 
employees  $588,825.45,  which  is  about  S3  per  cent, 
of  the  loss  of  wages." 

A  calculation  of  the  number  of  daily  ab- 
sences, represented  by  the  figures  just  quoted, 
shows  them  to  have  averaged  2.7  per  cent, 
for  all  the  insured  workers  —  a  result  that 
corresponds  significantly  with  that  obtained 
from  the  International  Harvester  Company. 
In  both  these  cases,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  restrictions  on  the  payments  of  benefits 
enforced  by  benefit  associations  cause 
their  records  to  fall  below  the  actual  prevalence 
of  serious  illness  among  their  members. 

Of  the  400  employees  in  the  shirt  and 
collar  factory  of  the  Williams,  Greene  &  Rome 
Company,  only  about  one-fourth  belonged  to 
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the  benefit  association.     From  March,   1905,  No   distinction  is  here    made  between  illness 

to  March,  1909,  these  lost  together  only  198  and  indisposition,  as  it    has    no   influence  on 

weeks  through  sickness,  indicating  an  average  losses  expressed  in   terms  of    actual  absence, 

daily   absence   of   only    i.i    per   cent.     Even  Nor  shall  I  for  the  present   have    any  chance 

this  low  rate   is  beaten  by   Filene's   Boston  to  refer   to   the  mildest  degree  of    ill-health, 

store,   where   the   total  number  of  workdays  beyond  quoting  the  declaration  of  Dr.  Luther 

lost  by  625   employees  through  illness  from  H.  Gulick  that  ''  niinor  ailments  are  the  chief 

May,    I,    1908,    to    February    i,    1909,    was  source  of  decreasing  our  daily  efficiency,"  and 

1,446.     This  is  the  official  record  of  the  firm,  that  "  nine-tenths  of   them  could  be  removed 

including  all  sick  absences,  whether  leading  by  careful  attention." 

to  loss  of  salary  or  not,  and  it  discloses  an  According    to    my  conclusion,  960,000  sick 

average  daily  sickness  rate  of  only  i  per  cent,  men   and  women   fail  daily   to   furnish   their 

of  the  whole  force.     It  is  not  without  interest  proper  share  of  productive  activity.     As  that 

to  note  that  these  two  concerns  with  excep-  number  includes  high-salaried  officials  and  pro- 

tionally  low  rates  are  both  run  on  a  cooperative  fessional  men,  not  less  than  day-laborers  and 

basis.  shop-girls,  it  seems  safe,  as  before,  to  place 

In  the  Shepard  Company  stores,  the  daily  their   average   weekly   earnings   at  $9.     This 

absences  because  of  ill-health  were  found  to  makes  a  daily  loss  in  earnings  of  $1,440,000, 

average   2.5   per  cent,   of  all  the  employees,  or     about     $450,000,000     a    year  —  a    sum 

Using  the  exact  figures  for  three  months  to  that   bears   a   striking   resemblance   to   those 

make   an   estimate   for   the   whole   year,    the  obtained  by  Professor  Fisher  and  others  by 

Siegel-Cooper    Company    arrived    at    a    total  the   use   of   foreign   sickness   rates.     In   fact, 

annual  loss  of  32,571   days  for  about  3,100  comparing   the   various   estimates   arrived   at 

regular    employees    (outside    of    '' contingent  in  so  many  different  fashions,  it  seems  hardly 

help").     Thus  the  number  of  people  absent  possible  to  escape  a  recognition  of  the  sum 

daily  because  of  sickness  averaged  3.5  per  cent,  of  $500,000,000  as  most  nearly  approximating 

of  the  whole  force.     A  comparison  of  these  the  annual  loss  in  salaries  and  wages  through 

figures  with  those  furnished  by  the  employees'  ill-health.     Place  the  proportion  paid  out  for 

benefit   association     indicates     that    0.5    per  salaries  aitd  wages  as  high  as  40  per  cent,  of  the 

cent,   of  the  absences  might  be  ascribed   to  value  of   the  finished  product,  and  we  arrive 

serious  illness  and  3  per  cent,  to  minor  indis-  at  a  possible  economical  loss  of  $3,600,000  a 

positions.     In   this   connection,   it   should  be  day,  or  $1,116,000,000  a  year.     And  still  we 

remembered,  however,  that  the  rate  for  illness  have    not    included    the    sick    bill    proper  — 

is  lowered  by  the   fact   that   the   association  the  [money  spent  on  medicines  and  medical 

does  not  pay  benefits  beyond  the  sixth  week,  care  and  nursing  —  nor  the  funeral  expenses. 

A  census  taken  at  Wanamaker's  during  the  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  has  pub- 
week  of  March  15th  to  March  20th  revealed  lished  figures  showing  the  annual  average 
an  average  daily  absence  of  164  out  of  a  expenditure  among  workers  for  sickness  and 
total  of  4,500  employees,  and  all  but  a  death  to  be  $27.  On  the  basis  of  these 
negligible  fraction  of  these  were  caused  by  ridiculously  low  figures,  the  annual  sick  bill 
sickness.  The  average  sick-rate  for  that  of  the  breadwinners  of  the  nation  should  be 
brief  period  was  3.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  about  $460,000,000.  Still  the  ill-health  among 
force,  but,  allowing  for  a  large  decrease  the  unproductive  elements  of  the  population 
during  the  summer  months,  it  is  safe  to  place  remains  to  be  taken  into  account  —  and  these 
that  rate  at  3  per  cent,  for  the  entire  year,  elements  include  children  and  aged  persons. 
The  records  of  the  employees'  benefit  asso-  among  whom  the  sickness  rates  are  known  to 
ciation  for  the  twelve  months  ending  with  be  many  times  higher  than  among  the  produc- 
February,  1908,  showed  1,820  days  of  illness  tive  classes.  If  we  add  it  all  up,  we  shall 
among  4,500  employees — a  rate  of  0.77  per  easily  reach  the  three  billions  of  Dr.  Gould's 
cent,  for  the  whole  force.  estimate.     And,  even  then,  we  have  to  bear 

Everything   considered,  I  feel  warranted  in  in  mind  the  losses,  not  to  be  translated  into 

drawing  from  these  figures  the  conclusion  that  dollars  and  cents,  which  result  from  the  con- 

at   least    3   per    cent,      of     the    32,000,000  stant  interference  of  ill-health  in  all  its  degrees 

active  workers  between  fifteen  and  sixty  are  with    the   orderly   procedure    of   our   private 

all  the  time  kept  from  their  work  by  ill-health,  lives,  as  well  as  the  life  of  the  nation. 


The  World's  Work 


WALTER    H.   PAGE,  Editor 
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THE  measure  for  the  imposition  of  a 
tax  on  the  net  incomes  of  corporations 
is  said  to  have  been  framed  by  Presi- 
dent Taft,  Senator  EHhu  Root,  Attorney- 
General  \\  ickersham,  and  Secretary  of  State 
Knox.  It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  it  is 
so  drawn  as  not  to  be  unconstitutional.  That 
such  a  tax  —  or  an  income  tax  which  President 
Taft  previously  recommended  —  is  necessary 
makes  it  plain  that  the  new  tariff,  so  far  from 
being  primarily  a  revenue-producing  law,  is 
expected  to  be  ineffective  in  raising  enough 
money   to  run  the  government. 

The  corporation  tax,  brought  to  the  front  as 
an  emergency  bill,  is  the  result  of  the  defeat 
of  real  tariff  revision.  The  $25,000,000  which 
it  is  expected  to  raise  will  not  affect  the  working 
of  the  corporations  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
solve  permanently  the  Government's  fiscal 
trouble.  Its  importance  lies  in  its  being  the  first 
determined  attempt  made  by  the  new  Adminis- 
tration to  introduce  the  principles,  if  not  the 
actual  workings,  of  a  direct,  non-graduated, 
income  tax. 

It  is  also  important  if  it  be  —  as  is  generally 
assumed  —  the  entering  wedge  of  a  policy  of 
strict  supervision  of  all  corporations  by  the 
National  Government,  a  supervision  which 
would  mean  a  far  greater  degree  of  publicity 
than  has  been  required  before.  If  this  strict 
supervision  and  consequent  publicity  can 
lessen  the  opportunity  for  such  corporations  as 
wish  it  to  have  secret  alliances  with  politicians 
against  the  public,  and  similarly  lessen  the 
opportunities  for  legislators  with  itching  palms 
to  blackmail  the   corporations,   it   will    have 
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helped  solve  the  most  serious  problem  which 
the  rise  of  the  great  corporations  has  brought. 
And  the  regulation  of  the  corporations  in- 
terests the  people  more  than  the  question 
of  taxation. 

Mr.  Taft  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  he  is 
still  a  firm  believer  in  the  income  tax.  He 
proposes  to  make  overtures  to  the  various  states 
looking  toward  amendments  of  their  laws  so  as 
to  make  a  national  income  tax  constitutional, 
and  the  Senate  has  acquiesced  in  this  plan. 
A  constitutional  amendment  of  course,  would 
take  time,  and  until  that  is  done  it  is  pre- 
sumably unconstitutional  to  levy  a  national 
income  tax  upon  any  firm  or  individual. 

Whether  or  not  it  be  good  public  policy  in 
the  meantime  to  call  a  tax  on  the  incomes  of 
corporations  an  excise  tax  and  make  legally 
created  citizens  bear  a  special  burden,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  such  a  tax  is  an  emergency  measure 
which  will  help  but  little  toward  the  ultimate 
solution  of  the  j^roblems  of  national  revenue. 

It  is  but  natural  that,  as  its  functions  increase, 
as  undoubtedly  they  have,  the  expenses  of  the 
Government  should  increase  likewise.  But 
there  is  a  widespread  feeling  throughout  the 
country  that  the  present  deficit  might  as  well 
become  an  excuse  for  finding  methods  of  saving 
money  as  for  devising  methods  for  raising  it  — 
not  an  economy  which  would  hamper  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  great  tasks  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  engaged  in,  but  an  economy  that  would 
enable  it  to  do  all  that  it  is  now  doing  for  less 
money.  For  the  people  are  beginning  to  believe 
that  government  administration  on  business 
principles  is  not  too  much  to  ask. 
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MR.  AUGUSTUS   THOMAS 

ONE    OF    THE    MOST    SUCCKSSFUI.    PI.AVWKIOHTS    IN    AMERICA 


I  St.-  /.u'«'  yiSS3\ 


THE  CITY  PROPERTY  (FOREGROUND)   AND  PRIVATE  PROPERTY   (BEHIND   IT)   ON  MARCH   7TH 
THE    HOUSES     ON     THE     CITY      I.OT    WERE    TORN    DOWN    DURING    THE    PREVIOUS    MONTHS 


JUNE  27TH  Fl\i:  COURSES  OF  STEEL  WORK  UP  ON  THE  PRIVATE  PROPERTY  AND  STILL  EXCAVATING  ON  THE  CITV'S  LOT 

A    NEW  YORK   CITY    JOB    AND    A    PRIVATE   JOB    COMPARED 
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LOS    ANGELES    LN    1857 


THE  PACIFIC  COAST 


LOS  ANGELES    AS    IT   IS    TO-DAY 

ITS    POPULATION    HAS    GROWN    FROM    102,000    IN    19OO   TO    325,000    IN    tgOQ 


l'hc,t.>L;rai>li  by  W.  li.  Fletcher 


[See page  Ii8qs\ 


SAN  FRANCISCO    AFTER   THE    FIRE 

LOOKING    SOUTH    FROM    THE    TOP    OF    THE    MERCHANTS'    EXCHANGE    BUILDING 


THE   SAME   VIEW   THREE   YEARS   LATER 

SAN  FRANCISCO    HAS    SPENT    MORE    THAN    $100,000,000    ON    REBUILDING 
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THE   BEGINNING    OF   SEATTLE 

THE    CORNER    OF    PIKE    AND    SECOND    STREETS    IN    1878 


SEATTLE,  THE    FORWARDING    CITY   OF   THE   NORTHWEST 

THE    CORNER    OF    PIKE    AND    SECOND    STREETS    AS    IT    IS    TO-DAV 
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WARNER'S  FLATS,  WENATCHEE,  WASH.,  IN  1903 

WHEN    THE    NOW    FAMOUS    FRUIT    LAND    SOLD    FOR    $125    AN    ACRE 


THE   SA^H<:    LAND    SIX    YE.\RS    LATER 

WHEN    ITS    PRICK    HAS    INCREASED    MORE    THAN    TENFOLD,  TO    $1,500    AN    ACRE 


[Set-  patre  uq35\ 


A    HINT    TO    CLEAN    HOUSE  11859 

HOW  THE  TARIFF  FOLLOWS  THE  FLAG  way.     Nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  the  tariff 

NOTHING  in  the  whole  sordid  business  discussion  has  indicated  more  clearly  than  this 
of   the   so-called  revision  of   the  tariff  action  regarding  the  Philippine  tariff  how  corn- 
has  been  quite  so  sordid  as  the  action  of  the  pletely  our  whole  tariff   system  is  framed  to 
Senate  in  helping  the  sugar  and  tobacco  inter-  suit  its  strongest  and  greediest  beneficiaries, 
ests  of  the  United  States  at  the  expense  of  our 

wards  — the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  ^  ^^^^  T<^  CLEAN  HOUSE 

It  amounts  to  a  breach  of  trust.     For  years  ^T^HE   Wall   Street   Commission  appointed 

Mr.    Taft   has   urged   Congress   to   give   the  X       by    Governor    Hughes   to    investigate 

Philippines    fair    laws    regulating    commerce  the  exchanges  has  served  its  time,  turned   in 

among  the  islands  and  between  the  islands  and  its   report,   been   thanked   by   the   Governor, 

the    United    States.     For    a    time    Congress  and   ceased   its  labors.     It  cost   the   country 

actually  had  the  laws  so  arranged  that  the  nothing;  and  its  report  is,  therefore,  a  clear 

Philippines  would  have  had  to  suffer  all  the  g^in  to  the  community. 

commercial  disadvantages  of  dependence  upon  This  report,  in  its  useful  part,  consists  of 

us  and  none  of  the  advantages.     That  con-  ^^^^   wholesome    advice    to    the   New   York 

dition  of  affairs  was  with  difficulty  altered,  g^o^k   Exchange   to   cleanse   itself  of   a   few 

Still  the  tariff  law  applicable  to  the  Phihppines  flagrant   abuses;    and   a   suggestion   that   the 

has  been  and  will  apparently  remain  onerous.  Mercantile   and   Metal   Exchanges  lose   their 

We  have  given  the  advantage  of  the  Philip-  charters,    the   Produce   Exchange   abolish   its 

pine  market  to  our  producers  and  at  the  same  ^^^^        department,    and    the    Consolidated 

time  we  have  refused  to  give  the  advantage  Exchange  take  some   steps   to   eliminate   the 

T?'''u'^YiJ-\^u.i     u  iT.r'-.            ^     .  gambhng  in  stocks  on  scanty  margins  and  in 

By  the  Aldrich  bill  all  Philippine  products  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^-^^  ^^^^^         ^^^  1          ^ 

but  sugar  and  tobacco  are  admitted  free  to  the  ^^  ^^^  transactions. 

United    States;    but   suerar    and    tobacco    are  acu     4.))       1                  ^         j          j 

^,         '       .        °     ^         J     ^       r   ^u  Short"   sales  are  not  condemned;  nor  is 

among  the  most  important  products  of   the  -     ^     ^^          •^-  •    j  •        •     •  i    \i 

■nu-r     •        T  1     J       rj^u     uMi               •  •     n  margin  trading  criticized  in  principle,  the  one 

Philippine    Islands,     ihe    bill,    as    originally  '^         j  ^-       u  •       4.u  i.  ^\^            \ 

J     r.^K          1  ,  ,            11        J       u     J    J       J  recommendation  being  that  the  usual  margin 

drafted,  would  have  allowed  a  hundred  and  ,     .              ,  r                           .    ^                   ^ , 

rr.       -IT        •                -IT          J     u  u          J  bc  incrcascd  from  10  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent, 

fifty  million  cigars,  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  ^,      ^    ,            •       i  •     1    ^           1               , 

c  c^^      4  u               A  1        4-u           ^-w  a     (  The    Exchange   is   advised    to   make   a   rule 

of  filler  tobacco,  and  less  than  a  third  of  a  .    ,  . , ,.       .^^         ,        ^                          .    r 

•11.               J       f              (         c  A  4-       rj^u  4.  forbidding  its  members  to  carry  accounts  for 

milhon  pounds  of  sugar  free  of  duty.     That  1    ,              1      j-     ^            i             r 

arrangement  was  a  grudging  one,  and  was  not  f  ^   ^^^'^  /"'   subordinate   employee   of   any 

creditable  to  us;  but  even  that  was  rejected  ^ank  or  other  moneyed  institution 

by  our  tobacco  interests.     So  the  limitation  This    report    will    do    good.     It    puts    the 

on    tobacco    was    drawn    tighter    still.     The  responsibility    for    the    abuses    on    the    New 

Senators  from  Connecticut  succeeded  in  limit-  York    Stock    Exchange    exactly    where    they 

ing  the  import  of  cigars  to  seventy  million,  belong  —  namely,  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 

and  the  amount  of  filler  tobacco  to  a  miUion  governors    of   that   Exchange.     The    present 

pounds.     Senator  Newlands,  of  Nevada,  pro-  Plenary   powers   of   the   governors,    exercised 

posed    the    appropriation    of    money    to    the  with   honesty,   knowledge,    and   courage,    are 

Philippines  as  a  sort  of  compensation.     This  sufficient  to  wipe  out  such  flagrant  abuses  as 

plan  Senator  Root  resented.     As  he  pointed  the    operations    of    gambling    specialists     the 

out,  we  have  no  business  to  profit  at  the  expense  shaking  down  of  customers'  accounts,  and  the 

of  the  people  of  a  dependency,  and  we  have  manipulation   of   interest   accounts   in    Stock 

no  business  to  treat  them  like  paupers.     Our  Exchange     houses.     The     Stock     Exchange 

duty  is  to  allow  them  a  chance  to  build  up  knows  all  about  these  abuses.     The  governors 

their  own  business  and  to  "grow  in  the  accu-  must  clean  them  out.     The  report  will  serve 

mulation  of  property  and  the  diffusion  of  wealth  as  an  additional  stimulus  to  that  effort, 

lying  at  the  foundation  of  civilization."     Con-  The  recommendation  about  margins  is  too 

gress  has  been  willing  to  give  the  Philippines  general  to  be  of  any  importance.     Many  of 

political  privileges,  even  faster  than  has  been  the  best  houses  to-day  will  not  accept  new 

good  for  them;  but  when  it  has  come  to  giving  accounts   from   strangers   except   on   margins 

them  commercial  justice,  the  Senate,  out  of  of  20  per  cent,   or  more;   and  the  accounts 

deference  to  special  interests,  has  stood  in  the  of  regular  customers,  whose  financial  strength 
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is  known,  are  based  not  on  the  actual  amount 
of  money  pledged  as  margin  behind  each 
account  but  upon  the  known  resources  and 
the  name  of  the  customer.  The  better  class 
of  Stock  Exchange  houses  is  growing;  but  its 
growth  is  the  result  of  the  flagrant  abuses 
disclosed  by  the  two  or  three  spectacular 
failures  of  the  past  two  years  rather  than  of 
any  essay  or  report. 

There  may  be  some  Stock  Exchange  legis- 
lation at  the  next  session  in  Albany;  but,  if  it 
follows  the  line  laid  down  in  this  so-called 
unanimous  report,  it  will  do  the  public  little 
good  and  the  Wall  Street  game  little  harm. 

The  one  gratifying  feature  of  the  report  is 
that  the  Commission  found  nothing  to  talk 
about  in  the  management  or  ethics  of  the 
houses  usually  termed  "high-class,"  and 
which  do  the  bulk  of  the  buying  and  selling 
of  bonds  and  stocks  for  real  investors.  Thus 
the  most  vital  part  of  the  financial  machinery 
has  passed  inspection  without  criticism. 

THE  PUBLIC  CONTROL  OF  THE  RICH 

PROFESSOR  GUGLIELMO  FERRERO, 
after  his  visit  to  this  country,  has  made 
the  following  interesting  commentary  in  Le 
Figaro  upon  the  American  attitude  toward 
the  men  who  are  so  powerful  through  their 
wealth  that  their  actions  can  affect  the  public 
welfare : 

''  Mr.  Morgan  came  to  the  Tavern  Club 
dinner;  Mr.  Carnegie  writes  books  and  con- 
stantly allows  reporters  to  interview  him;  Mr. 
Rockefeller  contributes  his  autobiography  .  .  . 
and  his  son  preaches  morals  in  the  schools. 
As  the  great  capitalists  in  America  monopolize 
certain  functions  that  in  Europe  belong  to  the 
State;  as  they  have  the  supreme  and  almost  inde- 
pendent control  of  several  great  public  services, 
such  as  banking  and  transportation,  which  in 
Europe  are  looked  after  by  the  State,  this  democ- 
racy assumes  toward  them  rights  more  or  less 
analagous  to  those  it  assumes  toward  party  leaders 
and  cabinet  officers.  It  wants  to  know  what  they 
are  doing,  how  they  live,  how  much  money  they 
have  and  how  they  got  it;  it  wants  to  know  their 
history  and  their  views  on  all  the  great  questions 
of  the  day;  it  wants  to  erect  arches  of  triumph 
to  them  or  to  load  them  with  maledictions  —  in  a 
word,  to  treat  them  as  it  does  its  political  poten- 
tates, according  to  the  whim  of  the  moment. 

"The  great  capitalists  are  obliged  to  adapt 
themselves  to  this  regime  of  publicity  and  control, 
because  it  is  only  on  such  terms  that  a  portion 
of  the  American  democracy  tolerates  their  power 
and  that  another  portion  admires  it." 


THE   STATUTE   OF  LIMITATIONS 

PUBLIC  opinion  has  convicted  several 
high  officials  of  an  industrial  company 
of  complicity  in  crimes  committed  through  a 
series  of  years,  these  crimes  being,  in  effect, 
the  stealing  of  large  sums  of  money  from  the 
Government  tax-collectors. 

These  officials,  being  well  advised  in  law, 
sought  to  establish  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
guilty,  on  the  ground  that  the  alleged  crimes 
were  committed  more  than  three  years  ago,  and 
that  the  statute  of  limitations  had,  therefore, 
wiped  them  off  the  slate.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  what  the  result  may  be,  so  far  as  the 
criminal  slate  is  concerned. 

Yet  there  are  other  slates.  Some  little  time 
ago,  the  children  of  the  schools  in  Philadelphia 
made  a  slate  of  their  own,  and  on  it  they  wrote 
the  names  of  the  children  of  plundering  city 
officials.  They  refused  to  consort  with  these 
children,  on  the  ground  that  their  fathers  were 
thieves. 

The  people  of  New  York  might  take  a  lesson 
from  the  Philadelphia  children. 

There  has  been  wholesale  stealing  in  street 
railways  here  under  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
There  has  been  petty  larceny  exposed  in  the 
workings  of  more  than  one  industrial  concern 
here  in  New  York.  The  men  who  have 
committed  these  crimes  —  and  the  men  who 
have  committed  others  even  worse  —  are  very 
well  known  indeed.  Their  crimes  may  be 
wiped  from  the  legal  slate  by  the  limitations 
sponge;  but  there  ought  to  be  other  slates  not 
so  easily  wiped  clean. 

TO  DEAL  WITH  CRIMINALS 

THE  Law  School  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary 
by  a  meeting  which  looked  forward  to  an 
improvement  in  the  law  instead  of  the  usual 
backward  glance  at  the  progress  of  the  school. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  well-known  lawyers, 
judges,  criminologists,  and  professors  met 
as  the  guests  of  the  school  on  June  yth  and  8th 
to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  improving  the 
practice  of  criminal  law  and  our  treatment 
of  the  criminal  classes. 

The  result  of  the  two  days'  meeting  —  it 
was  a  working  body  and  there  were  no  formal 
addresses  —  was  the  formation  of  a  perma- 
nent society.  The  American  Institute  of 
Criminal  Law^  and  Criminology. 

There  are  many  agencies  already  at  work 
trying  to  correct  what  is  admittedly  an  evil 
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situation.  There  is  a  national  prison  reform 
association.  The  juvenile  courts  which  have 
been  established  in  Denver  and  elsewhere 
are  endeavoring  to  prevent  youthful  delin- 
quents from  becoming  hardened  criminals. 
The  probation  system  for  adult  offenders 
of  Judge  Cleland  in  Chicago  is  another 
effort  to  make  the  law  act  as  a  preventive 
as  well  as  a  punishment  for  crime.  All 
of  these  forces  and  many  more  are  attacking 
the  evils  of  our  treatment  of  offenders,  each 
from  its  own  particular  point  of  view.  If 
the  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Criminology  can  unite  all  the  forces  at  work, 
and  make  a  practical  programme,  it  will 
be  of  great  service  to  the  country. 

II 

At  the  same  time  that  our  added  knowledge 
of  criminology  makes  it  advisable  to  make  some 
changes  in  our  criminal  laws,  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  legal  profession  to  add  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  other  branches  of  law. 

For  exam^ple,  Mr.  Hiram  T.  Gilbert,  the 
sponsor  for  the  Municipal  Court  Act  of  Chi- 
cago, in  an  address  before  the  Illinois  Bar 
Association,  gave  the  following  typical  in- 
stance of  the  failure  of  justice  through  legal 
technicalities : 

"McCarthy  was  injured  in  a  coal  mine  and 
started  a  damage  suit.  In  opening  the  case  his 
lawyer  began  by  saying:  'In  this  case  Patrick 
McCarthy,  thirty-three  years  of  age,  with  a  wife 

and   five  children '     He  was  interrupted  by 

an  objection,  the  trial  was  allowed  to  proceed,  the 
jurors  being  instructed  to  ignore  the  statement 
in  question.  The  verdict  was  for  $10,000  in 
favor  of  McCarthy;  the  Appellate  Court  affirmed 
it  to  the  extent  of  $8,000,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  judgment  and  remanded  the  case 
for  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  that  the  statement 
to  the  jury  regarding  the  'wife  and  five  children' 
was  improper,  and  that  the  fact  once  lodged  in 
the  minds  of  the  jury  could  not  be  erased  by  an 
instruction.  On  the  retrial  the  plaintiff  secured 
a  verdict  for  $11,500,  but  even  then  the  Appellate 
Court  compelled  a  remittitur  of  $3,500  on  the 
ground  that  otherwise  the  plaintiff  would  have 
profited  by  the  misconduct  of  his  counsel  upon 
the  first  trial." 

Such  cases  are  not  isolated  exceptions.  Before 
his  administration  began.  President  Taft  said: 

''If  one  were  to  be  asked  in  what  respect  we  had 
fallen  farthest  short  of  ideal  conditions  in  our  whole 
government,  I  think  he  would  be  justified  in  answer- 


ing, in  spite  of  the  failure  that  we  have  made 
generally  in  municipal  government,  that  the 
greatest  reform  which  could  be  effected  would  be 
expedition  and  thoroughness  in  the  enforcement 
of  public  and  private  rights  in  our  courts.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  judges  of  the  courts  are 
lacking  either  in  honesty,  industry,  or  knowledge 
of  the  law,  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  the  machinery 
of  which  they  are  a  part  is  so  cumbersome  and  slow 
and  expensive  for  the  litigants  —  public  and  private 
— that  the  whole  judicial  branch  of  the  Government 
fails  in  a  marked  way  to  accomplish  certain  of  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  created.'* 

And,  as  it  is  the  lawyers  in  the  judicial  com- 
mittees of  the  legislatures  who  frame  the  codes 
of  procedure,  the  remedy  lies  clearly  in  the 
hands  of  the  legal  profession.  It  is  a  cheer- 
ful fact  that  some  of  its  members  are  recogniz- 
ing this  responsibility. 

THE  NEW  AMBASSADOR  TO  FRANCE 

THE  new  Ambassador  to  France,  Mr. 
Robert  Bacon,  has  had  valuable  experi- 
ence in  diplomacy.  First  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  then,  for  the  short  time 
between  Mr.  Root's  retirement  and  Mr. 
Knox's  accession,  as  Secretary  of  State,  he  has 
proved  himself  a  man  of  ability  in  dealing  with 
international  questions.  His  experience  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
and  as  an  overseer  of  Harvard  gives  him  a 
knowledge  of  the  life  of  affairs  and  the  academic 
life  that  will  help  to  render  him  valuable  to  his 
country  as  its  representative  and  acceptable  to 
the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  how  much  more  the 
United  States  is  looking  for  men  trained  in 
diplomatic  affairs  to  be  its  representatives  than 
was  once  customary. 

THE    COMMISSIONERSHIP   OF   INDIAN    AFFAIRS* 

OUR  attitude  toward  the  Indians  has 
changed  in  recent  years.  This  change 
has  been  embodied  in  the  work  of  Mr. 
Leupp,  the  retiring  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs.  We  used  to  make  treaties  with  the 
Indians.  We  made  war  upon  them.  We 
treated  them  as  foreign  peoples  within  our 
own  borders.  Now  all  that  is  changed. 
Occasionally  we  read  of  a  brief  struggle  with 
Indian  marauders;  but  it  does  not  differ 
materially  from  a  set-to  with  other  kinds  of 
outlaws.  We  still  have  dealings  with  Indian 
tribes,  but  they  are  simply  the  inheritance  of 
past  transactions.  An  Indian  reservation  is 
to-day    a    disappearing    anachronism.     With 
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the  days  of  Indian  diplomacy  and  Indian 
warriors  has  gone  much  that  is  picturesque; 
perhaps,  also,  son  .  features  of  Indian  art 
and  Indian  music  and  Indian  imagination 
that  we  might  have  preserved  if  we  had  been 
wise.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  change 
has  been  one  to  be  welcomed.  The  old  Indian 
problem  is  obsolescent.  This  is  not  because 
the  Indians  have  been  exterminated,  for  they 
have  not  been.  Nor  is  it  because  their  spirit 
has  been  crushed,  because  it  has  not  been. 
It  is  because  the  old  policy  of  treating  the 
Indian  as  a  problem  has  been  replaced  by  the 
new  pohcy  of  treating  him  as  a  man. 

This  new  pohcy  is  the  product  of  a  long 
struggle  on  the  part  of  friends  of  the  Indian. 
It  means  the  abandonment  of  the  reservation; 
it  means  the  allotment  of  land  to  the  Indians 
individually;  it  means  the  end  of  the  practice 
of  making  Indians  wards  of  the  Government 
and  pauperizing  them;  it  means  giving  the 
individual  Indian  a  chance  to  equip  himself 
for  self-support  and  then  putting  him  among 
other  men  to  work  out  his  own  character 
and  destiny. 

For  four  years  and  a  half  Mr.  Francis  E. 
Leupp  has  adniinistered  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  accordance  with  this  policy.  Dur- 
ing his  term  of  office  he  has  had  to  face  antag- 
onists who  have  been  harder  to  deal  with  than 
the  Indians  themselves.  On  the  one  side,  he 
has  had  to  resist  those  people  w^ho  wish  to  use 
the  Indians  and  the  Indians'  property  as 
instruments  for  self-enrichment.  The  pro- 
cess of  transforming  Indian  reservations  into 
lands  of  private  ownership  has  given  such 
people  opportunities  for  trading  on  the  inex- 
perience and  the  creduhty  of  Indian  land- 
owners. Against  them  Mr.  Leupp  had  to 
exercise  constant  vigilance.  Incidentally  he 
has  helped  to  save  great  tracts  of  pubhc  lands. 
On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Leupp  has  encountered 
the  hostility  of  many  sentimentahsts  and 
theorists.  In  answer  to  their  criticisms,  Mr. 
Leupp  followed  a  pohcy  of  frank  pubUcity. 
His  reports  are  fine  examples  of  clear  and 
interesting  public  documents. 

Because  he  needs  to  win  back  the  strength 
that  his  labors  have  wrung  from  him,  he  has 
retired  from  ofhce.  With  him  he  has  taken  the 
hearty  commendation  of  the  President.  In 
his  place  the  President  has  appointed  Mr. 
Robert  G.  Valentine,  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  new  Indian  pohcy  will  continue.     The 


process  of  giving  the  Indian  an  industrial 
education,  and,  in  particular,  of  training  the 
Indian  child  to  become  an  American  citizen, 
will  be  carried  on.  Mr.  Valentine's  experi- 
ence as  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 
which  he  gained  after  being  Mr.  Leupp's 
private  secretary,  and  before  he  became 
Assistant  Commissioner,  will  be  of  special 
value  in  a  task  which  is  to  a  large  degree, 
and  in  the  widest  sense,  educational. 

NEW  COLLEGE  PRESIDENTS 

THE  American  college  commencement 
season  this  year  has  been  notable  for 
new  college  presidents.  At  Harvard,  Dr. 
Lowell  was  beginning  his  administration, 
though  his  formal  inauguration  will  not  take 
place  till  next  October.  At  Dartmouth,  just 
before  the  closing  days  of  the  college  year, 
there  was  announced  the  election  of  Professor 
Ernest  Fox  Nichols  as  successor  to  Dr.  Tucker. 
At  Union  College,  Schenectady,  a  new  presi- 
dent was  inaugurated  —  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Charles  Alexander  Richmond;  and  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  the 
inauguration  of  Professor  R.  C.  MacLaurin. 
Of  these  four,  only  one  comes  to  the  college 
presidency  by  the  traditional  way  of  the 
ministry.  Of  the  other  three,  two  have  attained 
an  extraordinarily  high  standing  in  the  realm 
of  pure  science. 

Dr.  MacLaurin  was  born  in  Scotland, 
brought  up  in  New  Zealand,  educated  in 
English  schools  and  at  Cambridge  University. 
He  became  professor  of  mathematics  at  Well- 
ington, New  Zealand,  and  was  afterward 
made  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  New 
Zealand.  He  has  the  rare  distinction  of  being 
a  prize  winner  at  Cambridge  in  two  such  separ- 
ate subjects  as  law  and  mathematics.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  at  all  inexplicable  that  he  became 
in  time  dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

Dr.  Nichols's  career  has  been  also  unusual. 
He  was  born  in  Kansas  and  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  (that  of  bachelor  of  science) 
at  Kansas  Agricultural  College.  He  studied 
later  at  Cornell,  from  which  he  received  both 
the  master's  and  the  doctor's  degree  in  science. 
He  has  won  great  distinction  in  the  scientific 
world  by  his  success  in  measuring  planetary 
light  and  heat. 

Both  of  these  men  go  to  the  college  presi- 
dency from  the  faculty  of  Columbia  University; 
and,  as  it  happens,  both  of  them,  at  the  time  of 
their  election  to  the  presidency,  occupied  chairs 
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in  physics.     Dr.  MacLaurin  was  professor  of  his  new  duties  he  is  spending  a  year  abroad 

mathematical    physics  and   Dr.  Nichols    was  in  study. 

professor  of  experimental  physics  at  Columbia.  Both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  preacher  he  has 

The  reason,  however,  why  these  men  were  been  successful  and  popular.     His  predecessor, 

selected  for  their  respective  positions  is  not  to  Dr.  L.  C.  Seelye,  when  a  young  man  became 

be  found  in  their  distinction  as  scientists,  but  president  of  Smith,  and,  during  the  thirty-five 

in  their  ability  as  educators.     The  fact  that  years  in  which  he  held  that  position,  built  it 

Dr.  MacLaurin  was  trustee  of  the  University  into  a  great  institution.    Dr.  Burton  assumes  his 

of  New  Zealand  and  was  dean  of  the  Faculty  new  duties  just  ten  years  after  his  own  gradua- 

of  Law  indicates  the  measures  of  administrative  tion,  with  every  opportunity  for  a  great  career, 
ability.     In    fact,  his    service    in    organizing 
technological  education  in  New  Zealand  makes 

it  easy  to  understand  why  he  has  been  chosen  j\  MONG    all    the    academic    honors    that 

as  the  head  of  one  of  the  great  —  if  not  itself  -ZV     have    been    granted    this    year,    none 

the  greatest  —  of  all  the  technological  schools  should  give  the  people  of  the  United  States 

in  the  United  States.     Likewise,  Dr.  Nichols  more  gratification  than  those  bestowed  upon 

has  been  not  merely  a  remarkable  scientific  Mr.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

investigator  but  an  expert  administrator  and  and  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  Chief  Forester,  by 

organizer  of  educational  forces  that  has  made  Macdonald    College.      There    are    three    ele- 

him  recognized  as  distinctly  well  fitted  for  the  ments  which  make   this  bestowal  of  honors 

presidency  of  Dartmouth.  distinctive.     The  donor  of  the  degrees  is  a 

The  election  of  these  two  men  shows  that  Canadian  college  conferring  honors  upon  two 
training  in  scientific  knowledge  is  to-day  high  officers  of  the  United  States  Government, 
regarded  as  in  no  wise  unfitting  a  man  for  a  high  In  the  second  place,  the  degrees  were  granted 
place  of  educational  leadership.  This  was  not  in  connection  with  the  dedication  of  a  great 
always  so;  indeed  it  has  not  long  been  so.  group  of  buildings.  In  the  third  place,  there 
It  is  true  that  Dr.  Eliot  went  to  the  presidency  is  the  character  of  Macdonald  College  itself, 
of  Harvard  as  a  teacher  of  science;  but  he  was  Until  very  recently  few  people  had  ever 
at  least  a  bachelor  of  arts.  The  new  president  heard  of  Macdonald  College  at  all,  for  the 
of  Dartmouth  holds  no  arts  degree.  Educated  very  good  reason  that  a  short  time  ago  Mac- 
men  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  there  are  donald  College  did  not  exist.  It  was  founded 
other  roads  to  culture  and  wisdom  than  that  by  Sir  William  Macdonald,  of  Montreal,  who 
which  leads  only  along  by  the  way  of  what  not  only  equipped  it  with  land  and  buildings, 
used  to  be  called  the ''humanities."  but    endowed    it    with    two    miUion    dollars. 

It   has   had   only   two   sessions;   but   already 

A  NEW  PRESIDENT  FOR  SMITH  ^j^^  accommodatL  has  been  taxed  to  the  ut- 

SMITH  COLLEGE  at  Northampton, Mass.,  most  on  account  of  the  exceptional  privileges 

the  largest  and  one  of  the  oldest  women's  enjoyed  by  the  students, 

colleges  in  the  country,  also  has  a  new  presi-  Situated  at  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  on  the 

dent,  the  Reverend  Marion  L.  Burton.  Like  Dr.  Ottawa  River,  near  Montreal,  affiliated  with 

Richmond,  the  new  president  of  Union  College,  McGill  University,  and  directed  by  Dr.  James 

Dr.   Burton  has  become  a  college  president  W.  Robertson,  who    is    the   best-known   stu- 

through  the  ministry,  having  been  called  from  dent    of    agriculture    in    the    Dominion    of 

Brooklyn  where  he  was  serving  as  pastor  of  Canada,  Macdonald  College  is  destined  to  be 

the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims.     He  is,  however,  a  leader  in  a  department  of  education  which 

more  of  a  teacher  than  a  preacher,  for  he  has  is  still  new.     It  is  true  that  agricultural  colleges 

taught  seven  years  and  only  preached  one.  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  United  States; 

He  graduated  from  Carleton  College,  North-  it  is  also  true  that  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 

field,  Minn.,  in  1900.     For  three  years  he  was  and   other   universities  such   as   Cornell   and 

principal  of  the  Windom  Institute  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  have  made  agriculture  notably  a  sub- 

and   then   he   went    to  Yale    as  a   graduate  ject  of  research.     Yet  it  remains  true  that  no 

student  from   1905  to  1907.     He  was  made  adequate  training  for  life  on  the  farm  has  been 

professor     of     systematic      theology     in    the  developed  in  the  New  World.     The  tendency 

Yale  Theological   Seminary,   and   from   that  of  agricultural  colleges  has  been  to  become 

post    went    to    Brooklyn.     Before    assuming  second-rate ''scientific  schools."    Only  recently 
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the  attempt  to  make  such  a  college  in  the  South  States.     For,  as  was  intended  to  be  shown  by 

really  a  professional  school  for  farmers  encoun-  the  conferring  of  honorary  degrees  by  Mac- 

tered  such  resistance  that  it  can  scarcely  be  donald   College   upon   Secretary   Wilson   and 

said  to  have  succeeded.     For   some  reasons  Mr.  Pinchot,  the  rural  problems  of  Canada 

most  "educators"  who  have  been  put  in  places  and  of  the  United  States  are  essentially  the 

of  authority  over  such  institutions  havs  been  same.     What,  therefore,  Canada   achieves  in 

bitten   with   the   false   ambition   to   make   of  this  respect  should  serve  as  an  example  and 

them  competitors  of  the  traditional  college,  stimulus  to  us. 

and  have  thrown  away  the  chance  to  make  ^^^  future  OF  WESTERN  CANADA 
them  leaders  in  the  renascence  of  country  life. 

If  these  institutions  had  done  their  duty,  the  ^^TEAR  the  western  border  of  Alberta  there 

thousands    upon    thousands    of     our     rural  i-^      is  a  little  town  called  Claresholm.     It  is 

schools  would  not  now  be  modeled  on  city  not  much  of  a  place  to  look  at,  but  men  say 

schools,  and  be  devoid  of  studies  which  fit  boys  that  it  is  the  greatest  primary  grain  market  in 

and  girls  for  life  in   the  country.     So  long,  Canada,  and  ranks  with  the  greatest  in  the 

however,    as    there    are    no    institutions    for  United  States.     They  add  that  on  many  of 

the  training  of  teachers  of  agriculture,  there  the  farms  in  that  region  men  market  year  by 

will  be  no  agricultural  high  schools;  and  so  year  more  than  sixty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 

long  as  there  are  no  agricultural  schools,  there  acre. 

will  be  no  attempt  in  the  country  common  That  is  the  new  prairie-land  of  the  Canadian 

schools  to  make  the  boys  and  girls  intelligently  Northwest,  peopled  by  men  drawn  from  all  the 

acquainted  with  their  environment.    So  the  old  world  by  the  lure  of  the  soil.     Breaking  the 

vicious  way  of  educating  boys  and  girls  in  the  prairies  is  no  easy  life,  and  it  takes  good  men  to 

country  to  be  discontented  with  country  life  do  it;  men  have  grown  rich  at  it,  but  only  by 

continues.     And  then  we  wonder  why  people  hard  work. 

flock  to  the  cities.  We  call  it  economic  One  is  inclined  to  think,  watching  the  men 
pressure;  but  we  fail  to  see  that  this  economic  that  come  and  go  on  the  prairie  railroads,  meet- 
pressure  is  largely  created  by  a  false  educational  ing  them  by  chance,  or  talking  to  them  with  set 
system.  Now  it  is  as  part  of  a  great  and  purpose,  that  the  gospel  of  the  prairie  lands  is 
largely  conceived  plan  to  create  a  sound  labor,  just  as  it  has  always  been.  In  nearly 
educational  system  for  rural  Canada  that  every  farm-land  section  of  this  huge  Canadian 
Macdonald  College  was  founded.  Northwest,  the  farms  are  very  big,  the  popula- 
The  purpose  of  Macdonald  College  is  to  fit  tion  necessarily  scant,  and  the  chances  of  com- 
men  and  women  for  an  agricultural  life,  panionship  of  a  congenial  sort  slim. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  farmer  should  not  The  race  for  wealth  or  independence,  as  the 
profit  as  much  as  a  lawyer  by  putting  not  only  case  may  be,  is  a  hard  one.  A  quarter-section 
his  own  brains  into  his  work  but  also  the  of  land  means  constant  work,  until,  at  last, 
knowledge  that  has  been  acquired  by  the  brains  some  turn  of  the  commercial  wheel  sends  the 
of  others.  Indeed,  there  is  no  caUing  which  price  of  the  land  up  to  the  selling  point.  Even 
can  levy  tribute  on  all  kinds  of  knowledge  then,  the  nature  of  the  prairie  farmer  seldom 
more  freely  and  usefully  than  that  of  agricul-  lets  him  stop.  He  may  sell  his  farm  and  move; 
ture.  Not  the  least  important  courses  in  but  he  is  apt  to  move  back  farther  into  the 
Macdonald  College  will  be  those  designed  to  prairie,  take  up  two  farms  for  the  price  of  one, 
train  women  in  the  management  of  the  rural  and  work  twice  as  hard  as  he  worked  before, 
home.  Moreover,  since  agriculture  must  be  always  talking  about  the  time  when  circum- 
carried  on  in  the  open  country,  the  social  and  stances  will  again  give  him  a  chance  to  retire, 
intellectual  life  of  the  farming  community  The  time,  in  truth,  seldom  comes, 
must  be  organized  in  a  distinctive  way.  Yet,  men  who  broke  the  prairies  of  Minne- 
In  times  past,  some  of  the  finest  types  of  sota,  the  Dakotas,  and  even  of  Kansas,  say  that 
civilization  have  been  rural.  The  problem  this  Canadian  country  yields  a  better  living, 
is  now  to  create  a  fine  type  of  rural  civilization  more  creature  comforts,  and  better  hope  for 
in  a  democracy.  That  is  the  task  in  which  the  to-morrow  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
such  men  as  Sir  William  Macdonald  and  Dr.  wheat-land  of  the  continent.  And  there  can 
Robertson  are  engaged.  And  these  men  be  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  fact  that  the  country 
are  serving  not  only  Canada  but  the  United  to  the  north  grows  cleanly,  strongly,  and  stead- 
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ily.    The  hundred  little  towns  that  to-day  dot  are  purely  British.    Victoria,  B.C.,  is  the  most 

the  prairies  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  look  English  city  outside  of  England,  and  is  prob- 

prosperous.     They  have  none  of  the  appearance  ably  more  English  than  many  that  are  actually 

of  the  boom  towns  that  disappeared  by  the  within  the  English  borders.     It  is  a  beautiful 

hundred    in    the    panic    of    1893.     They    are  little  city  of  comfort,  elegance,  and  homelike 

soHd  little  cities,  with  ambitions  and  the  deep-  charm. 

set  purpose  to  act  as  a  market  for  the  broad  One  who  has    traveled   over   Canada   will 

wheat-lands  that  lie  around  them.  come  to  the  conclusion  that  British  Columbia 

And  the  growth  of  these  local  market  towns  is  likely  to  be,   in  time,   a  province  of  rich 

means  the  building  up  of  one  or  two  great  dis-  communities.     Its   population    per    mile   will 

tributing  centres.     In  Alberta  the  two  cities  never  be  dense,  for  there  is  an  immense  propor- 

that  seem  to  hold  a  substantial  lead  are  Calgary  tion  of  it  that  will  not  support  population;  but 

and  Edmonton.     Both  claim  for  themselves  the  in  the  rich  valleys  and  on  the  rivers  and  shores 

same    potentialities    that    Winnipeg    boasted  it  will  settle  as  well  as  Washington.    Its  raw, 

twenty  years  ago.  undeveloped    resources    are    barely    known. 

A  student  of  commerce,  traveling  through  The  future  of  its  metals,  coal,  petroleum,  and 

this  land,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  these  timber  can  only  be  guessed;  but  such  a  guess 

two  cities,  and  perhaps  others  like  them,  are  must  always  favor  a  country.     A  region  full  of 

bound  to  grow  into  large  and  important  markets,  unopened  riches  is  always  a  good  region  for 

They   have   grown   from   nothing   at   all  into  young  men  —  and  British  Columbia  is  probably 

strong,  active,  rich,  and  influential  Httle  cities  as  promising  a  field  as  there  is  in  the  world  if 

on  the  strength  of  the  opening  of  perhaps  one-  a  man  be  willing  to  work, 

quarter  of  the  region  that  is  naturally  tributary  ^^^^^               „ 
to  them,   and  every  new  farm  means  larger 

potentialities  for  them.  A/T^  ^*  ^*  NEWELL,  the  Director  of  the 

Alberta  is  typically  Canadian,  in  spite  of  its  1  ▼  X     United  States  Reclamation  Service,  who 

thousands  of  American  settlers.     But  in  British  has  planned  the  great  Government  irrigation 

Columbia  the  spirit  of  the  game  is  American,  works,  said  recently  upon  his  return  from  an 

If  one  analyze  the  real-estate  boom  in  Vancou-  inspection  tour. 

ver,  for  instance,  one  finds  beneath  it  almost  uivr    ^  •     ^ir    4.  u      r      •  u  j 

'   ,     ,,               \  ,              ,  ..              J  •    J  My  trip  West  has  furnished  many  surprises 

exactly  the  same  ideas   ambitions,  and  indom-  ^^  ^^^    ^^^^^^  ^^  1^^^  ^^^^^  ^^,^  ^^^^^^  ^^^j^ 

itable  courage  that  made  Seattle  boom  and  that  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^en  to  twenty  years  to  settle  are  already 

to-day  drives  onward  this  city  and  Spokane.  practically  filled.    And  the  people  of  the  West 

In  the  fruit  country  of  the  Kootenay  and  are  crying  for  more  irrigation. 

Okanagan  the  same  kind  of  men  are  in  control  ''Our  success  has  had  a  notable  effect  on  private 

that   are   in    control   in    the   Spokane  Valley,  projects.   Where  the  Government  is  spending  one 

in    Yakima,    in    Hood    River    Valley.     The  dollar,  ten  dollars  of  private  capital  is  being  spent 

same  stories  of  wonderful  wealth  gathered  in  ^or   irrigation.    The   present   situation   is   some- 

a  few  years,  the  same  elastic  measures  of  yield  thing  like  the  mining  boom  days.    There  are  a 

and   value,    the   same   enthusiasm-the   same  good  many  reputable  and  honest  private  projects 

-.  ^,      ,  .         ,         1    ,     T^            1            .1  but  the  good  ones  help  to  float  a  lot  of  bad  ones, 

epic  of  the  big  red  apple!     It  sounds  exac  ly  u^he   man   who   buys   irrigated   land   should 

the  same,  whether  it  be  told  on  the  shores  of  the  investigate  carefully.     He  should  know  absolutely 

Canadian  Lakes  or  down  in  the  shadows  of  the  that  his  title  to  water  rights  is  good. 

Tieton  Cafion.  "The    West   is    developing    rapidly.     We    are 

On  the  coast,  too,  they  have  the  "biggest  putting   good,   substantial  settlers  on  forty-acre 

body  of  merchantable  timber  in  the  world,"  tracts.    They  are  men  of  large  families.    This 

the  "finest  harbor  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,"  the  dense  population  means  much  for  the  country  and 

"best  manufacturing  facilities  of  any  city  on  for  the  settlers.    It  means  schools,  roads,  tele- 

the  coast."     There  are  at  least  four  of  these  P^^^^^,  and  other  comforts,  which  those  in  the 

biggest  bodies,  finest  harbors   and  best  facili-  '''^^:f^,^^^^:  nTpTace^rihe 

ties  out  West.     There  is  one  of  each  in  Oregon,  farmer.    The  man  who  goes  there  must  use 

two  m  Washington,  and  one  in  British  Columbia,  ^is  brains  in  all  his  farming.    He  must  be  willing 

If  the  commerce  and  the  "boost"  of  British  to  learn.    He  must  work  hard,  and  he  must  have 

Columbia  are  almost  purely  American,    there  some  capital, 

are  plenty  of  places  in  British  Columbia  that  "The  man  who  does  this  will  not  make  any 
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fancy  fortune,  but  he  will  make  a  very  good 
linng  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  he  will 
estabhsh  a  home. 

TO  MAKE  THE  FRENCH  INVEST  HERE 

FRANCE  is  the  mother  of  thrift  in  the  finan- 
cial world.  For  many  years  the  people 
of  every  other  country  have  had  her  virtue 
as  a  saver  of  money  dangled  before  their  eyes. 
The  'Svoolen  stocking"  has  become  a  legend. 

The  stocking,  however,  is  guarded  by  a  host 
of  friends.  The  big  bankers  of  France  know 
how  valuable  an  asset  it  is,  and  they  do  not 
propose  to  have  it  captured  by  outside  people 
without  their  full  knowledge  and  consent. 
The  savings  of  the  French  people  have  always 
been  invested  under  the  advice  of  the  bankers; 
and  the  bankers  propose  that  this  condition 
shall  continue. 

An  effort  to  list  the  stock  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  in  Paris  was  made  this  sum- 
mer, after  a  rise  in  the  market  price  of  that 
stock  that  has  been  the  wonder  of  the  Wall 
Street  market.  The  effort  was  not  made  by  the 
corporation  itself,  but  by  private  and  other 
bankers.  Their  plan  provided  for  the  French 
taxes,  and  put  the  stock  in  the  French  market 
on  a  fair  comparative  basis  with  French  stocks. 

From  an  American  point  of  view  the  project 
is  praiseworthy.  The  United  States  Rubber 
Company  had  made  prior  advances,  and  its 
stocks  had  been  admitted  to  the  unlisted  depart- 
ment in  Paris,  where,  so  far  as  is  known,  they 
have  done  no  harm. 

From  the  French  standpoint,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  understand  the  opposition.  French 
steelmakers,  in  particular,  have  found  it  difficult 
to  sec  why  an  American  stock,  representing  a 
protected  industry  in  a  country  to  which  French 
industries  find  it  hard  to  sell,  should  gain  the 
advantage  of  the  Paris  market.  In  all  these 
international  commercial  matters,  they  say, 
there  should  be  reciprocity:  and  they  wonder 
wherein  lies  the  advantage  to  the  French 
people  through  this  listing. 

The  result  of  the  attempt  is  not  of  any  great 
public  interest;  but  the  result  of  the  movement 
of  which  it  is  a  part  is  of  most  intense  interest. 
British  capital  built  more  than  half  our  rail- 
roads; Dutch  capital  finances  a  goodly  share  of 
the  farm  mortgages  of  some  sections  of  the 
Northwest;  Scotch  capital  handles  most  of 
the  wheat  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Foreign  capital 
has  played  and  is  playing  such  an  important 
part  in  the  making  of  this  country  that  an 


attempt  to  attract  the  richest  of  the  foreign 
nations  into  this  country  must  be  reckoned  a 
matter  of  real  economic  importance. 

SIX  GREAT  INDUSTRIAL  REGIONS 

THERE  are  some  interesting  facts  contained 
in  Bulletin  No.  loi,  recently  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  It  is  a  summary 
of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  leading 
thirteen  manufacturing  districts  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  year  1904.  The  most  striking  facts 
may  be  tabulated  briefly,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  half-dozen  largest  industrial  centres  of  the 
country. 


Region 

Value  of  Products 

People 
Employed 

735,460 
288,869 
286,944 
177,146 
119,839 

Largest  Product 

New  York    . 
Chicago  .     . 
Philadelphia 
Boston     .     . 
Pittsburgh    . 
St.  Louis 

S2, 144,488,000 
970,974,000 
677,781,000 
457,254,000 
383,490,000 
319,709,000 

Clothes 

Meats 

Textiles 

Shoes 

Steel 

Meats 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  tendency  shown 
in  this  analysis  is  that  in  twelve  out  of  the 
thirteen  districts  industry  advanced  much  faster 
in  the  suburbs  and  the  country  districts  that 
are  included  with  the  cities  than  in  the  cities 
themselves.  The  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
district  is  the  only  industrial  centre  in  which 
city  manufacturing  has  grown  faster  than  the 
manufacturing  in  surrounding  country. 

Comparatively,  the  Buffalo  district  has  had 
the  greatest  growth  since  1900  —  an  increase  in 
manufactured  products  of  48.2  per  cent,  in  the 
five  years.  The  city  is  a  metropolis  of  very 
varied  resources,  the  largest  single  product, 
iron  and  steel,  showing  only  10  per  cent,  of  the 
total;  while  in  Chicago  slaughtering  produces 
28  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  in  Pittsburgh  iron 
and  steel  reach  the  remarkable  proportion  of 
60.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  all  manufactured 
goods.  In  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  dis- 
trict, too,  the  milling  industry  yielded  nearly 
40  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

The  summary  for  all  districts  shows 
1,691,000  people  employed  and  products 
worth  $4,762,022,000. 

GERMAN  SONG  IN  AMERICA 

IN  JUNE  a  great  German  Saengerjest  was 
held  in  Madison  Square  Garden  in  New 
York  City. 

Germans  in  Philadelphia,  Scranton,  and 
Wilkesbarre,  in  Washington    and    Baltimore, 
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in  New  York  and  its  environs,  in  Hartford  and 
in  the  cities  of  the  Northeastern  states,  where- 
ever  they  have  settled  in  sufficient  numbers, 
have  formed  singing  societies.  The  men's 
choruses  are  formed  into  local  leagues  and 
these,  in  turn,  into  a  great  confederation  called 
a  Saengerhund. 

It  was  the  triennial  meeting  of  this  Saenger- 
hund that  was  held  in  New  York  It  lasted 
for  four  or  (if  a  picnic  is  included)  five 
days.  There  were  afternoon  and  evening 
programmes  which  consisted  of  two  distinct 
features;  one  was  a  series  of  concerts,  the 
other  a  series  of  contests.  The  distinctive 
element  in  the  concerts  was  the  singing  of 
the  vast  chorus  of  several  thousand  men 
comprising  the  constituent  societies.  It  was 
a  source  of  wonder  how  it  was  possible  for 
these  groups  of  men,  who  had  never  rehearsed 
all  together,  to  sing  with  such  precision  as 
they  showed.  It  is,  however,  the  contests  that 
make  such  a  Saengerfest  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  music  festivals. 

The  choruses  are  divided  into  classes  accord- 
ing to  size;  and  each  chorus  competes  with 
the  others  in  its  class.  Each  appears  in  turn 
on  the  platform  and  sings  a  designated  song, 
called  the  Preislied,  or  one  of  a  group  of 
such  songs.  On  the  precision,  intonation,  etc., 
of  its  singing  it  is  marked  by  five  expert 
judges,  two  of  whom  were  sent  over  here  by 
the  German  Emperor,  who  has  given  the  chief 
prize.  The  audience,  composed  largely  of 
Germans,  appreciated  the  fine  points  of  the 
singing  as  the  crowd  on  the  "bleachers" 
appreciates  a  ball  game.  This  valuation 
of  the  intellectual  as  well  as  of  the  sensuous  ele- 
ments of  musical  art  is  what  Americans  of 
German  origin  have  been  and  are  still  imparting 
to  their  fellow  Americans. 

THE  BUMPTIOUS  ENGLISHMAN  IN  LIBERIA 

IT  APPEARS  from  press  despatches  that  for 
some  time  past,  British  authority  has 
been  exercised  over  about  three  hundred  square 
miles  of  territory  that  properly  belong  to 
Liberia.  Liberian  troops,  district  commis- 
sioners, and  customs  collectors  have  been 
quietly  pushed  out  of  this  little  region,  and 
British  officials  have  taken  their  places. 

A  few  years  ago  it  would  have  been  a  good 
setting  for  a  little  row;  for  the  United  States  ex- 
ercises a  kind  of  Monroe  Doctrine  over  Liberia. 
To-day  the  one  question  that  comes  to  mind 
is  how  long  the  British  Government  will  take 


to  pay  damages,  if  the  reports  be  true;  and  how 
much  the  investigation  will  cost  the  country, 
if  they  be  not  true.  A  little  matter  like  this, 
between  friendly  nations,  can  be  settled  out 
of  court. 

The  situation  seems  to  be  due  to  the  activities 
of  one  Englishman.  Only  six  years  ago  the 
frontier  was  surveyed  by  a  joint  commission 
and  marked  as  clearly  as  was  deemed  neces- 
sary, but  this  one  Englishman  is  afflicted  with 
the  blindness  of  those  that  will  not  see. 

POLITICAL  MURDER  IN  ENGLAND 

SIR  WILLIAM  WYLLIE,  an  aide  to 
Viscount  Morley,  the  English  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  was  shot  and  killed  on  July 
ist  by  an  Indian  student  in  London.  The 
crime  seems  to  have  been  purely  political. 
The  victim  was  a  kind-hearted,  affable  man, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  India  as  he  saw  them, 
and  not  at  all  the  sort  of  person  usually  selected 
as  a  victim  of  political  revenge. 

The  last  previous  political  murders  in  Great 
Britain  took  place  in  Phoenix  Park,  Ireland,  in 
1882.  The  long  freedom  from  this  sort  of  thing 
in  Britain  had  led  to  a  feeling  of  immunity,  and 
the  shock  to  the  national  feelings  was,  there- 
fore, greater  than  the  occasion  would  seem  to 
an  outsider  to  demand. 

As  usual,  the  result  of  the  murder  has  been  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  administration  to 
which  the  victim  belonged.  The  English 
people  rule  their  half-savage  dependencies 
carelessly.  That  there  was  sedition  in  India 
everyone  knew,  but  the  average  citizen  of  the 
British  Isles  took  that  fact  with  the  usual 
philosophy,  and  left  the  adjustment  of  the 
difficulty  to  the  officials,  without  giving  it  too 
much  thought.  The  tragedy  at  the  Imperial 
Institute  changed  this  attitude. 

The  people  of  England  are  awake  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  half  a  dozen  Indian  organizations 
in  London  plotting  steadily  and  cleverly  for 
the  overthrow  of  British  power  in  India.  It 
was  known  before,  of  course,  but  no  one  cared 
very  much.  The  first  result  of  the  murder  is 
likely  to  be  a  closer  surveillance  over  these  hot- 
beds of  sedition. 

What  the  Government  wanted  above  all  else 
was  popular  support  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
rigorous  government  in  India.  That  came 
with  this  murder.  After  the  tragedy  news- 
papers of  all  parties  urged  the  administra- 
tion not  to  swerve  one  iota  from  its  policy. 
Bickerings  and  dissensions  of  a  petty  sort  were 
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forgotten  in  the  shock  of  surprise  and  the  heat 
of  indignation  that  followed  a  wanton  outrage. 
The  murder  of  this  one  official  aroused  the 
people  of  England  to  the  support  of  the  Indian 
government  more  thoroughly  than  they  could 
have  been  aroused  by  a  dozen  poHtical  cam- 
paigns.    So  does  violence  defeat  itself. 

GIVING  THE  EMPLOYEE  A  SQUARE  DEAL 

MORE  than  a  hundred  of  the  large  cor- 
porations in  the  United  States  have 
already  adopted  measures  to  better  the  living 
conditions  of  their  employees,  and  hardly  a 
week  passes  that  some  new  evidence  of  this 
tendency  among  the  managers  of  the  big  con- 
cerns is  not  forthcoming. 

For  many  years  the  pension  system  has 
been  in  force  in  a  few  of  the  biggest  industrial 
corporations  and  on  a  few  of  the  Eastern  rail- 
ways. In  more  recent  years  the  Western 
lines  have  taken  the  same  step,  one  of  the  latest 
recruits  being  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  F^.  The  Boston  &  Maine  is  another 
railroad  that  is  going  to  do  the  same  thing. 
The  balance  sheets  of  the  corporations  show 
each  year  an  increasing  fund  set  aside  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  pensioners,  for,  of 
course,  each  year  brings  an  increasing  number 
of  men  who  have  reached  the  age-limit  and 
otherwise  conformed  to  the  conditions  that  call 
for  pensions. 

There  are,  however,  other  ways  than  the 
payment  of  pensions  that  work  for  content- 
ment and  loyalty  among  the  employees  of 
big  companies.  The  profit-sharing  schemes 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and 
the  National  Biscuit  Company  have  naturally 
attracted  many  followers.  So  far  as  the 
records  show,  the  plan  works  well  in  good 
times;  and  it  has  hardly  had  a  fair  test  in 
bad  times. 

Hospitals,  supported  partly  by  the  small 
monthly  contributions  of  the  employees  them- 
selves and  partly  by  subscription  from  com- 
pany treasuries,  are  established  by  practically 
all  the  important  railroads.  They  are  very 
well  manned,  as  a  rule,  and  serve  their  pur- 
poses admirably.  They  attend  to  all  cases 
of  sickness,  as  well  as  to  the  all  too  numerous 
accidents. 

Recently  the  Santa  F^  has  been  establishing 
recreation  halls  at  points  where  the  service 
is  severe  and  where  many  employees  centre, 
such  as  The  Needles,  Calif.,  and  La  Junta, 
Col.,  division  points  in  desert  surroundings. 


These  establishments  are  more  or  less 
elaborately  equipped  with  everything  that 
makes  for  club  life  and  sociability.  The 
experiment  is  said  to  be  successful  in  fostering 
an  esprit  de  corps,  and  to  have  had  a  distinct 
moral  effect  upon  the  forces.  It  is  to  be 
carried  on  at  many  points  on  this  system  as 
well  as  on  others. 

The  railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  various 
clubs  that  are  established  by  the  men  them- 
selves at  busy  points,  and  the  many  coopera- 
tive schemes  for  improvement  of  mind  and 
body  that  are  supported  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions among  the  railroad  workers  have  all 
helped  to  this  same  end.  Here  and  there 
on  the  railroads  travelling  libraries  are  pro- 
vided by  the  companies,  so  that  the  agents 
and  workers  at  outlying  points,  particularly 
in  desert  country,  may  find  at  least  the  solace 
of  reading  without  spending  much  money 
for  it.  The  Southern  Pacific  has  for  many 
years  supported  such  a  library. 

The  whole  tendency  is  humanitarian  in 
its  nature;  though  it  found  its  basis  in  the 
very  practical  desire  of  the  managers  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  loyalty  and  interest 
between  the  corporation  and  its  employees. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  conditions  of 
railroad  service  and  industrial  work  are  getting 
better.  There  is  still  much  to  do,  but  a  good 
start  has  been  made.  The  old-fashioned 
*'boss,"  whether  in  section  gang  on  a  railroad 
or  in  working  shift  in  the  factory,  is  going 
out  of  the  world  of  American  labor.  He  was, 
beyond  all  question,  the  most  brutalizing 
influence  in  the  industrial  world,  and  his 
passing  raises  the  standard  of  decency  and 
comfort  in  every  industry  where  men  work 
with  their  hands. 

A  NEW  KIND  OF  UNIONISM 

IN  Spokane,  Wash.,  the  members  of  the  labor 
union  who  worked  on  the  city  sewers 
became  dissatisfied  with  their  treatment  by 
the  contractors.  The  usual  method  of  redress 
would  have  been  a  strike.  Mr.  Thomas 
Maloney,  the  business  agent  of  the  union, 
however,  hit  upon  a  plan  for  fighting  the  con- 
tractors which  does  not  disturb  the  community 
or  involve  loss  of  wages  to  the  men.  Repre- 
senting the  union,  he  bid  for  the  contracts, 
and  was  successful. 

In  January,  1908,  he  started  a  subscription 
fund  with  which  to  carry  on  contract  work. 
Individual    subscriptions    from    union    mem- 
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bers  amounted  to  about  $500,  that  of  the  union 
$500,  while  Mr.  Maloney  himself  subscribed 
$500,  making  a  fund  of  $1,500.  To  the  city 
this  was  an  evidence  of  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  union. 

The  first  city  contract  was  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  sewer.  Mr.  Maloney  cut  the 
price  so  low  that  no  contractor  would  bid 
against  him.  The  workers  got  the  full  wage 
which  they  demanded,  $2.75  a  day.  There 
was  a  loss  of  $95.49  on  this  contract,  which  had 
to  be  borne  by  the  union.  The  second  con- 
tract, an  alley  sewer,  resulted  again  in  a  loss 
of  $107.  But  this  was  the  end  of  bad  luck. 
The  third  contract  brought  them  dividends, 
over  and  above  their  wages,  amounting  to 
$285.50;  the  fourth  contract  brought  $113, 
and  they  were  able  to  pay  $63.30,  or  5  per 
cent,  of  the  contract  price  for  the  work,  into 
a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  tools  and  for  other 
emergencies. 

The  experiment  is  considered  so  successful 
that  the  union  in  Seattle  has  decided  to  try 
it  this  summer. 

COUNT  ZEPPELIN  TO  FLY  TO  THE  POLE 

A  REPORT  from  Berlin  states  that  Count 
Zeppelin  intends  to  make  an  effort  to 
reach  the  North  Pole  in  his  airship.  After 
an  explanation  of  the  project  by  Professor 
H.  Hergesell,  of  the  University  of  Strasburg, 
the  Kaiser  accepted  the  protectorship  of  the 
undertaking. 

The  trip  to  the  pole  in  his  "air  hound,"  as 
Count  Zeppelin  has  called  his  dirigible,  is 
an  old  project  in  his  mind.  As  long  ago  as 
1906  he  said  that  an  expedition  of  fifty  or 
sixty  men  with  their  baggage  could  reach  the 
pole  in  safety  in  an  airship. 

At  the  same  time  he  outlined  other  possible 
achievements  of  the  rigid  dirigible  balloon. 
In  war,  fitted  with  a  wireless  telegraph  in- 
strument, it  could  keep  its  army  instanta- 
neously aware  of  any  movements  of  the  enemy 
which  it  might  discover,  and  perhaps  inflict 
damage  itself  by  bombs  or  small  cannon. 
The  air  craft  could  be  made  useful,  he  said, 
to  the  German  Government  in  maintaining 
communication  between  German  East  and 
West  Africa;  and  to  scientists  in  many  ways, 
such  as  carrying  them  above  the  clouds  to 
study  eclipses;  and  he  concludes  with  the 
prophecy  that  the  airship,  like  the  steamship, 
will  continue  to  grow  in  size,  carrying  capacity, 
and  safety. 


MANY  HISTORICAL  PAGEANTS 

LAST  summer  a  great  historical  pageant 
attracted  thousands  of  people  to  Quebec. 
This  year  a  similar  celebration  was  held  on 
Lake  Champlain,  and  still  another  will  be  held 
in  September  to  commemorate  the  discovery 
of  the  Hudson  River  by  Hendrick  Hudson  in 
1609,  and  the  voyage  of  the  Clermont  nc3ir\y  two 
hundred  years  later.  The  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Huguenots  in  1687  was  celebrated 
at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  and  Gloucester,  Mass., 
also  is  to  have  an  historical  pageant.  Like 
expositions  these  celebrations  all  advertise  the 
towns  to  a  certain  degree,  but,  far  more  valuable 
than  that,  they  awaken  a  pride  and  civic  con- 
sciousness in  the  citizens  of  the  different  towns 
and  cities  in  which  they  are  held. 

THE  REMOVAL  OF  GENERAL  BINGHAM 

THE  police  commissioner  of  New  York 
city  is  sponsor  for  the  safety  and  the 
lives  and  property  of  about  one  in  every  twenty 
people  in  the  United  States.  Probably  he  has  to 
combat  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  nation's 
criminals.  The  conduct  of  his  force,  whether 
it  be  purely  a  police  force  or  whether  it  be  a 
part  of  a  political  machine,  has  a  very  direct 
bearing  upon  the  moral  surroundings  of 
4,000,000  of  people. 

Mayor  McClellan  appointed  Brigadier- 
General  Theodore  A.  Bingham,  an  army 
officer  of  distinguished  service,  as  police  com- 
missioner in  January,  1906.  On  July  ist, 
1909,  he  removed  him  from  office.  Irrespective 
of  the  immediate  cause,  this  removal  is  to  be 
regretted,  for  it  seems  to  mean  the  return  of 
the  police  department  to  the  realm  of  politics, 
and,  no  matter  what  opinion  one  may  hold,  of 
General  Bingham's  efficiency,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  sincerity  and  honesty  with  which  he  has 
worked  to  dissolve  the  alliance  of  the  police 
force  and  the  graft  of  politics. 

THE  TIDE  OF  IMMIGRATION 

IN  THIS  country  the  great  entry-ports  for 
immigrants  are  the  crowded  cities  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard;  and  httle  intelhgent  effort 
is  made  to  swing  the  tide  toward  the  open 
fields  of  the  West  and  the  Southwest. 

In  Argentina,  in  1908,  256,000  people 
came  in  as  immigrants.  When  they  landed, 
they  were  given  five  days  free  board  and 
lodging,  furnished  with  railroad  tickets  where- 
ever  they  wanted  to  go,  and  supported  for 
ten  davs  after  thev  arrived  at  that  destination. 
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If  they  sought  work  as  mechanics  or  laborers, 
the  National  Bureau  of  Labor  found  places 
for  them. 

The  method  is  even  more  complete  than 
the  method  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  has 
used  to  such  excellent  effect  in  carrying  the 
Canadian  immigration  through  in  bulk  from 
the  eastern  coast  to  the  points  where  labor  is 
most  needed  in  the  far  Northwest.  Yet  the 
Canadian  system  is  perhaps  ahead  of  anything 
that  has  been  attempted  on  this  side  of  the  hne. 

In  bulk,  our  immigration  still  leads  the 
Western  nations;  but  it  is  perhaps  worth  no- 
ticing that  the  Argentina  flood  of  immigrants 
in  1908  was  as  large  as  the  American  influx 
in  1898  —  and  Argentina  is  not  as  large  as 
the  United  States.  An  economist  might  well 
study,  in  addition,  the  intensive  scale  upon 
which  interior  Argentina  is  being  developed, 
as  compared  with  our  West.  No  further 
reason  need  be  adduced  to  account  for  the 
ever-growing  importance  of  the  southern 
republic  in  the  grain  markets  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  necessarily  true  that  because  a 
national  bureau  distributes  immigrants  well  in 
Argentina,  a  national  bureau  would  be  the 
most  effective  agent  in  this  country.  But  the 
experience  of  Argentina  and  Canada  proves 
that  the  immigrants  can  be  distributed  to  better 
advantage  than  they  are  distributed  here. 

TO  CONTINUE  CONSERVATION 

THE  Conservation  of  Our  Natural 
Resources,"  w^as,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  policy  inaugurated  by  the  last 
Administration.  But  it  is  so  large  a  pro- 
gramme that  it  could  hardly  be  more  than 
well  begun  in  four  years;  and,  if  it  is  to  be 
effective,  it  must  be  consistently  carried  out. 
The  following  letter  from  President  Taft  to 
the  editor  of  System  shows  that  this  Adminis- 
tration intends  to  continue  the  policy  —  or 
enlarge  upon  it,  for  it  grows  broader  and  more 
pressing  every  day. 

''The  conservation  of  national  resources  is 
a  subject  which  will  properly  claim  from  the 
present  Administration  earnest  attention  and 
appropriate  legislation.  The  necessity  for  a 
comprehensive  and  systematic  improvement  of 
our  waterways,  the  preservation  of  our  soil  and  of 
our  forests,  the  securing  from  monopolistic  private 
appropriation  the  power  in  navigable  streams,  the 
retention  of  the  undisposed  of  coal  lands  of  the 
Government  from  complete  alienation  —  all  these 
matters  are  vitally  important  to  the  people  of  the 


United  States,  and  to  your  constituency,  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  country. 

Without  the  resources  which  make  labor  pro- 
ductive, American  enterprise,  energy,  and  skill 
would  not  in  the  past  have  been  able  to  make 
headway  against  hard  conditions.  Our  chil- 
dren and  their  children  will  not  be  able  to  make 
headway  if  we  leave  to  them  an  impoverished 
country.  Our  land,  our  waters,  our  forests,  and 
our  minerals  are  the  resources  from  which  come 
directly  or  indirectly  the  livelihood  of  all  of  us. 
The  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  is  a 
question  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  United 
States  now  —  to  the  business  man  to-day." 

THE  LATEST  DRUG  DANGER 

MR.  WILLIAM  JAY  SCHIEFFELIN 
stated  at  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  that  at  least 
75,000  ounces  of  cocaine  are  consumed  annually 
by  unfortunates  who  have  become  the  slaves 
of  the  drug,  which  is  more  than  is  used  for 
legitimate  purposes.  They  snuff  the  powder 
dry,  or  they  mhale  it  dissolved  in  water.  The 
stimulative  effect  is  said  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  wonderful  clarification  of  the  brain,  a  strong 
sense  of  elation,  and  a  deadening  of  all  moral 
feeling.  But  with  the  inevitable  reaction  comes 
indescribable  misery  that  can  be  relieved  only 
by  further  indulgence.  Once  contracted,  the 
cocaine  habit  is  extremely  hard  to  overcome. 

Lately  the  illegitimate  use  of  this  drug  has 
spread  with  appalling  rapidity.  And  even  if, 
so  far,  it  has  flourished  principally  among 
already  depraved  elements  in  the  big  cities, 
it  is  well  not  to  forget  the  contagious  charac- 
ter of  all  vice.  A  number  of  attempts  to  intro- 
duce this  one  among  school  children  have 
already  been  detected.  Prompted  by  the 
growing  need  for  restriction  of  illicit  traffic 
in  this  drug,  one  state  after  another  has  enacted 
stringent  regulations  for  its  handling,  but 
apparently  with  very  limited  effect. 

The  extent  to  which  that  trade  is  still  carried 
on  was  shown  by  an  investigation  ordered 
by  former  Police  Commissioner  Bingham, 
of  New  York<  A  druggist  doing  a  large 
legitimate  retail  business  will  sell  from  one- 
half  of  an  ounce  to  three  ounces  of  cocaine 
a  month.  Physicians  may  use  up  to  one 
ounce  a  month,  but  generally  they  use  much 
less.  In  the  early  part  of  this  year  a  druggist 
in  the  lower  part  of  Manhattan  bought  nearly 
fifteen  ounces  in  five  days;  another  one  in 
Brooklyn  purchased  sixty  ounces  in  twenty 
davs;  and  a  third  one  on  the  New  York  East 
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Side  disposed  of  sixty-four  ounces  in  twenty- 
three  days.  Furthermore,  that  was  proved 
to  be  the  regular  rate  at  which  those  druggists 
bought  and  sold  cocaine  all  the  year  round. 
Not  less  than  sixty-three  New  York  drug 
stores  are  now  under  suspicion  of  dealing 
illegally  in  the  drug  in  question.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  physicians  are  charged  with 
making  a  practice  of  issuing  prescriptions 
for  cocaine  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents 
each,  while  a  smaller  number  are  selling  it 
themselves.  One  such  physician  bought 
592  ounces  in  fourteen  weeks,  while  another 
one  ordered  in  a  single  day  a  quantity  large 
enough  to  last  1,100  general  practitioners 
a  whole  month. 

As  a  local  anaesthetic,  cocaine  has  proved 
itself  so  useful  in  minor  operations  that  no 
measures  interfering  with  its  application  for 
such  purposes  could  be  defended.  At  present 
the  coca  leaves,  from  which  the  drug  is  made, 
are  imported  free  of  duty  from  Bolivia  and 
Peru.  Th€re  is  a  comparatively  small  ad 
valorem  duty  on  the  finished  product.  The 
manufacturing  of  the  drug  is  a  complicated 
process,  requiring  a  large  plant,  and  only  five 
American  firms  are  now  engaged  in  it. 

For  checking  the  abuses,  Mr.  Schieffehn  and 
Commissioner  Bingham,  before  his  removal, 
proposed  three  measures:  first,  a  nominal 
duty  on  coca  leaves,  enabling  the  Federal 
Government  to  keep  track  of  the  quantities 
imported;  second,  a  prohibitive  duty  on 
cocaine,  restricting  the  use  of  it  to  the  domestic 
product;  and,  third,  an  internal  revenue  duty 
making  it  possible  to  trace  the  drug  from  the 
manufacturer  to  the  consumer  and  serving 
at  the  same  time  as  a  check  on  possible  attempts 
to  deal  on  a  large  scale  in  smuggled  European 
cocaine. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  resulting  increase 
in  price  would  be  large  enough  to  keep  it 
from  those  using  it  as  an  indulgence,  but  not 
large  enough  to  prevent  its  legitimate  employ- 
ment, as  in  the  latter  case  a  very  small  quantity 
of  the  drug  suffices  to  produce  the  desired 
state  of  insensibility  to  pain.  That  the  pre- 
valent abuse  of  cocaine  cries  for  a  remedy 
cannot  be  denied.  That  the  suggested  remedy 
may  prove  effective  seems  likely.  The  one 
additional  condition  for  its  acceptance  is  some 
guarantee  that  the  proposed  internal  revenue 
tax  be  applied  in  such  manner  that  the  in- 
creased profit  is  absorbed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
national  treasury. 


THE  CANADIAN  NORTHERN    RAILWAY   REPLIES 

IN  the  March  and  May  numbers  of  The 
World's  Work  there  appeared  two  articles 
by  Miss  Agnes  C.  Laut,  discussing  commercial 
development  in  the  Canadian  Northwest. 

Since  their  publication  we  have  learned 
that  some  of  the  writer's  comment  on  the  Cana- 
dian Northern  Railway  did  an  injustice  to 
that  road  and  its  management. 

In  the  March  article  it  was  stated  that  the 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Northern  running 
from  Hudson's  Bay  Junction  to  the  Pas,  being 
built  in  muskeg,  could  not  be  operated  in 
summer.  The  railroad  informs  us  that  the 
branch  is  in  the  hands  of  the  construction 
department,  that  trains  operate  over  it  all 
the  time,  and  that  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all 
about  operating  it  summer  or  winter,  abundant 
ballast  being  obtained  from  the  right  of  way. 

In  the  May  number  it  w^as  stated,  in  effect, 
that  none  of  the  proceeds  of  debentures  has 
been  spent  on  roadbed,  and  that  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  property  is  very  bad. 
The  company  has  submitted  to  us  the  figures 
given  in  its  annual  reports,  which  seem  to 
show  that  there  has  been  a  progressive  im- 
provement in  the  roadbed.  Since  1903,  when 
the  mileage  was  1,276,  the  fixed  charges  per 
mile  have  been  increased  from  $499  to  $821, 
with  a  mileage  of  2,866.  This  does  not  repre- 
sent the  entire  improvement;  for  the  surplus, 
ranging  from  $220,000  in  1903  to  $1,043,000 
in  1907  and  $679,000  in  1908,  has  also  gone 
into  improvements. 

SOME  MODERN  WISDOM 

Stunted  bodies  make  stunted  wills. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  a  man  is  suffering 
from  a  broken  heart  or  a  spoiled  digestion. 
The  symptoms  are  the  same. 

Not  until  life  has  risen  above  a  certain  level 
does  mind  count  for  more  than  matter. 

Among  our  heaviest  afflictions  must  be 
counted  gifts  we  do  not  want. 

Men  who  do  their  own  thinking  make  poor 
fanatics. 

A  true  leader  looks  beyond  the  next  moment 
without  losing  himself  in  dreams  of  the 
millennium. 

A  man's  own  pretensions  make  his  hardest 
judges. 

None  is  so  humble  that  his  approval  is 
despised  by  a  great  artist. 

Real  education  consists  in  the  teaching  of 
a  single  subject:   how  to  learn. 


A  COUNTRY  THAT  FINANCES  ITSELF 

OUTSIDE    of    Portland,    Ore.,    hardly  Banking,  as  carried  on  by  all  these  institu- 

anyone  in  the  Northwest  owns  any  in-  tions  is  very  different  from  banking  as  carried 

vestment  stocks  or  bonds.     The  total  on  by  the  Eastern  city  banks.     The  commer- 

of  investments  in  paper  of  all  sorts  is  extremely  cial  bank  in  the  East  does  the  bulk  of  its  busi- 

small,  and  the  bulk  of  it  consists  of  mortgages  ness  on  two  classes  of  loans,  on  commercial 

on  real  estate.     In  Seattle,  for  instance,  little  paper  and  on  collateral. 

of  the  city  debt,  except  assessment  bonds,  is  In    the    West,    as    stated    above,    there    is 

held  by  the  people;  and  even  the  street  rail-  no     suitable     bank     collateral.      The     huge 

way    stocks    and    bonds    are    owned    almost  amount    of    loans    on    collateral   that   enters 

exclusively  in  the  East,  mostly  around  Boston,  into   Eastern   banking   is   eliminated    entirely 

Wealth,  in  this  great  rich  region,  has  not  from  the  Western  situation.  Their  place  is 
yet  crystallized.  It  is  formative  and  creative,  taken  in  the  West  by  a  great  mass  of  bank- 
There  are  very  few  finished  fortunes  or  great  ing  loans  that  cannot  be  classed  as  anything 
invested  estates  in  the  new  country,  but  every  but  personal. 

effort  is  bent  on  accumulation  rather  than  on  A  man  comes  into  a  big  bank  in  Seattle, 
safety.  The  wealth  of  Washington  and  Idaho,  Tacoma,  or  Spokane  to  borrow  money.  He 
and  nearly  all  the  wealth  of  Oregon,  is  hard  at  sees  the  president,  and  explains  that  he  wants 
work  developing  the  resources  of  those  states,  $20,000  for  six  months  to  carry  out  a  Con- 
or speculating  in  half-developed  resources.  tract  to  erect  a  store-building  down  town.     He 

The   contrast   between    this   condition    and  has  a  contract  for  the  work;  but,  of  course, 

the  condition  of  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  he  has  not  the  funds  to  carry  it  on.     He  does 

is  striking.     Instead  of  the  great  savings-banks  not  own  any  stocks  or  bonds,  or  other  assets 

holding  bilHons  of  money  in  small  lots  as  in  the  that    can    be    pledged    directly.     The    bank 

East,  there  are  only  savings  departments  and  president  knows  him  as  a  solid  citizen  who 

a  few  savings-banks,  but  none  of    the    three  has  always  made  good;  and  he  knows  also  that 

states  of  the  Northwest  have  savings-bank  laws  he  has  property  in  town;  but  real  estate  is  not 

of  a  very    rigid    sort.     The    kind    of    people  collateral,  in  a  commercial  bank, 

who   accumulate  money  in    savings-banks  in  The  borrower  gets  his  loan  on  his  own  note 

the  East  put  it  into  real  estate  in   the  West,  at  the  ruHng  rate.     The  immediate  security 

Money  for  loans  on  mortgages  is  not  very  is  merely  his  name;  and  the  ultimate  security 

plentiful.     Most  of  it  comes  from  large  private  is  real  estate.     If  his  note  went  to  protest, 

lenders.     In   the  Palouse  and  other  agricul-  there  would  finally  be  a  judgment  against  him 

tural  sections   where   men   have   grown   rich,  which  the  courts  would  enforce  against  all  his 

retired  farmers  who  have  sold  out  often  rein-  property,  pledged  or  unpledged, 

vest  in  good  mortgages  at  a  low  proportion  He  is  a  type  of,  perhaps,  the  biggest  class 

of  the  value  of  the  property,  or  take  them  in  of  borrowers  in  this  Western  country,  where 

part  payment  of  the  sale  price.     The  rate  is  everyone    is    in   business.     The    name    of   an 

from  7  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent.     Money  is  honest  business  man  counts  for  a  pjreat  deal 

loaned  by  Holland  bankers    and   by    Scotch  more  than  it  does  in  the  East,  and  it  does  not 

firms;    but    only    on    very    careful    selections  seem  to  matter  whether  the  man  is  a  big  man 

among  the  farmers.  or  a  little  one.     The  very  rich  man  can  borrow 

The  burden  of  caring  for  the  abundant  on  his  name  in  almost  any  bank  in  New  York; 
commerce  of  a  country  where  every  man  is  but  in  Seattle  the  little  man  has  the  same 
more  or  less  in  business  falls  upon  the  banks,  chance  so  long  as  his  business  and  his  char- 
As  in  the  East,  they  are  of  three  kinds,  national,  acter  are  known. 

state,  and  private.  In  all  the  bigger  cities,  the  In  England  they  would  call  this  "kite- 
private  bank  plays  a  very  important  part  indeed,  flying,"  and  the  financial  authorities  would 
the  lead  being  held  by  institutions  of  long  frown  when  they  heard  of  it.  In  New  York, 
standing  and  of  known  reputation  and  wealth,  it  would  probably  lead  to  a  conference  between 
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the   bank   president   and    the  bank   examiner  at  work.     Therefore,  the  rate  of  interest  must 
every  time  he  came  around.  he  high,   or  the  profits  small.     The  normal 
Yet,  it  is  not  only  legitimate  in  the  West,  rate  of  interest  is  high,  both  on  fixed  invest- 
but  it  is  necessary.     The  only  excuse  that  a  ments    and    on    commercial    loans.     Perhaps 
bank  has  for  existence  as  a  commercial  entity  the  normal  rate  on  the  same  class  of  loans 
is  its  willingness  to  serve  in  every  proper  way  ranges  half  as  high  again  as  in  the  East.     It 
every    proper    function    of    commerce.     If  a  is  at  least  one-third  as  high  again.     In  real 
Seattle  bank  refused  to  lend   except  on   the  estate,  the  discrepancy  is  even  greater.     While 
same  kind  of  security  that  the  strongest  of  the  the  Eastern  banker  is  lending  out  75  per  cent. 
New  York  banks  demands,  it  would  presently  of  his  deposits  at  an  average  rate  of  4  per  cent., 
go  out  of  business;  for  it  would  have  failed  the  Western  banker  lends  only  55  per  cent, 
utterly  to  discharge  its  function  as  a  hand-  of  his  deposits,  but  he  gets  5^  to  6  per  cent, 
maiden  of  legitimate  commerce.  Getting  away  from  the  commercial  banks, 
Portland   is   an   older   city,   and   its   banks  one  finds   the   machinery  of  business  rather 
handle  a  larger  amount  of  loans  secured  after  the  slight.     Farm  loans  are  not  adequately  sup- 
Eastern  fashion;  but  even  Portland  lends  more  plied  with  capital.     In  the  wheat  lands  this  is 
on  the  name  and  face  of  a  man  than  do  any  especially   noticeable.     In    the    fruit   sections 
of  the  commercial  cities  of  the  East.  the  most  common  form  of  security  is  the  pur- 
Eastern  critics,  time  and  time  again,   and  chase-money  mortgage,  a  loose  sort  of  instru- 
especially  in  a  period  of  stringency,  charge  that  ment,  payable  in  instalments,  and  often  guard- 
the    Coast    banks  hoard    money.     When    an  ing  the  buyer  against  accidents  caused  by  water- 
Eastern  critic  picks  up  a  Coast  bank  statement  failure,  crop-failure,  etc.     In  the  best  valleys 
and  finds  that  the  strong  banks  are  holding  these  securities  seem  excellent,  and  the  best 
from  40  per  cent,   to   50  per  cent,   of  their  of  the  banks  will  handle  them.     They  do  not 
deposits  in  cash,  he  is  apt  to  sit  down  and  go  away  to  any  extent  and  the  Eastern  mar- 
write  about  those  banks  as  sinners  against  the  ket  never  sees  them.     There  are  few  records 
public   weal.     Hoarding   cash    causes   money  of  foreclosure  under  such  instruments, 
stringency;  and  the  Coast  bank,  at  first  glance.  On  the  whole,  the  financial  critic  who  goes 
looks  like  a  miser.  out  West,  if  he  stays  there  long  enough  to  under- 
If  the  same  Eastern  critic  had  the  oppor-  stand  a  httle,  will  forget  the  first  shock  with 
tunity  to  study  the  security  for  the  loans  that  which  he  encountered   the  big  personal  ele- 
the  banks  do  make,  he  would  change  his  mind  ment  in  the  banking  world,  and  the  10  per  cent, 
in  a  hurry.     In  the  Eastern  bank,  particularly  first  mortgage  on  farms,  and  the  extravagant- 
in  the  financial  world,  a  large  proportion  of  looking  bank  reserves.     He  will  finally  con- 
the  loans  outstanding  are  Hquid,  that  is,  they  elude  that  the  machinery  of  commerce  in  this 
are  convertible  into  cash  immediately  by  call-  country  is  really  a  very  good  adaptation  of 
ing   loans,   or   presently   by   the   maturity   of  Eastern  and  European  methods  to  the  needs 
commercial  paper,  or  they  are  time  loans  on  of  a  country  entirely  different  from  Europe  or 
collateral.      In   the  West  it  would  probably  the  East. 

take  six  mxonths  to  get  in  as  much  of  the  bank's  He  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  men 

loans  as  the  Wall  Street  bank  could  get  in  who   dominate   the   banking  business.     They 

within  six  hours.  seem,  at  first,  young  and  perhaps  lacking  in  the 

In  other  words,  the  call  loans  of  the  Eastern  dignity  of  the  veteran  president  of  the  Boston, 

bank  are  practically  part  of  its  reserve;  while  Philadelphia,    or    New    York    bank.     Then, 

in  the  West  cash  is  about  the  only  reserve  there  they   impress   him   as   very   keen,    able,    and 

is.     There  is  no  stock  exchange  on  the  North  courageous.     He  finds  that  they  travel,  occa- 

Coast;  and,  if  one  has  to  sell  local  securities,  sionally,    out   into    the   country;     ride   down 

one  first  has  to  find  a  private  buyer.  through    the   ranches;    go    through    sawmills, 

Of  necessity,  therefore,  an  abnormally  large  fruit  developments,  factories  —  not  as  financial 

amount  of  cash  has  to  be  kept  at  hand  not  experts,  but  as  business  experts.     He  comes, 

only  in  times  of  crisis,  but  all  the  time.     It  is  finally,  to  reahze  that  banking  in  the  West  is 

the  result  of  actual  conditions,   not  the  con-  based  on  commerce  and  industry,  rather  than 

elusion  of  a  theory.  on  academic  finance,  and  that  the  bank  presi- 

Banking  profits,  therefore,  have  to  be  made  dent  who  will  make  good  must  understand  real 

by  keeping  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  deposits  business  at  first  hand.                      C.  M.  K. 
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A  SKILLED  accountant  a  few  years  ago  power-plant  established    near   a   hotel   led  to 

began  to  look  into  liability  insurance  a    loss    of    patronage.      A    suit  for    damages 

because  its  name   sounded   as    if   it  and  removal  of  the  plant  resulted    in    favor 

might  have  something  to  do  with  his  business,  of  the  hotel    man,    and    the    contractor    had 

There  are  many  people  —  some  who  should  to  pay  the    amount   awarded.    An    explosion 

know  about  Hability  insurance  —  who  think  of  in  a  section  of  the  tunnel  one  day  cost    the 

it   in   some   such   vague  way.     In   reality  it  lives  of  several    of  the  laborers,    as   well   as 

lessens  the   chances  of  heavy   loss   in   many  of  some  passers-by,  injured  a   large   number 

kinds  of  business.  of    persons,    and    inflicted    serious     damage 

A  block  of  stone  being  raised  into  posi-  on  adjacent  property.  In  another  instance 
lion  on  a  big  office  building  broke  away  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  weakened 
from  its  fastenings,  crashed  through  the  the-  foundation  of  the  buildings  in  the 
platform  over  the  sidewalk,  and  killed  a  street  above  so  that  they  developed  great 
pedestrian.  The  contractor  for  the  building  fissures  necessitating  extensive  repairs.  One 
reported  the  accident  to  the  liability  in-  important  business  street  was  rendered  almost 
surance  company,  which  settled  with  the  impassable  for  many  months  by  the  con- 
dead  man's  heirs.  struction  operations,  causing  a  heavy  loss  of 

A  team  of  runaway  horses  dashed  into  a  trade    to    the    merchants     located    along    it, 

crowded  street-car,  causing  serious  injury  to  many   of    whom   sought   relief    by    means  of 

two  passengers,  and  the  insurance  company  damage  suits. 

which     issued     the     teams'     liability     policy  All  these  varying  forms  of  damage  to  life, 

settled  with  the  injured.  business,  and  property  would  make  contracting 

Owing  to  the  projection  of  a  loose  board  a  most  precarious  business  if  it  were  not  for 

in  the  floor  of  a  department  store,  a  woman  liability  insurance. 

stumbled  and  sustained  injuries  which  inca-  And  the  chance  is  not  confined  to  contractors, 

pacitated  her  for  several  weeks,  and  the  liability  Manufacturing    concerns,    department    stores 

company  applied  the  financial  balm  to  heal  —  in  fact,  any  office  where  employees  work 

her  wounds.  and  where  it  is  possible  for  them  to  get  hurt 

While  gazing  at  the  display  in  a  druggist's  or  to  hurt  anyone  else  or  anyone  else's  prop- 
window,  a  man  suddenly  imagined  that  the  erty,  may  have  experiences  similar  to  those 
sidewalk  was  rising  wnth  him,  but  subsequently  of  the  New  York  subway  contractors, 
discovered  that  an  elevator  had  risen  hurriedly  The  development  of  liability  insurance 
from  the  basement  and  thrown  him  off  his  has  been  due  to  the  change  in  public  senti- 
feet.  The  liability  company  paid  for  his  ment,  now  crystallized  into  law,  of  the 
dislocated  shoulder.  financial    responsibility    of    an    employer    for 

A  porter,  cleaning  the  window  of  a  store,  injuries   occurring   to   an   employee   while   at 

fell  from  the  ladder  upon  a  man  standing  near.  work.      Formerly,    when    employers'    liability 

The  porter  escaped  injury,  but  his  employer  acts  were  unknown,  if  a  workman  was  killed 

called  upon  the  liability  company  to  pay  for  or    injured,    there    was    no    financial    redress 

the   injuries   inflicted   upon    the   person    who  for  those  dependent  upon  his  wages  for  support, 

acted  as  the  porter's  buffer  —  and  they  were  save  by  a  suit  at  common  law^;  and,  as  one 

not  mental  injuries  alone.  employee  injured  by  a  fellow  employee  could 

From  the  instant  the  first  pick  was  struck  not  bring  suit  against  the  common  employer, 

into  the  ground  to  commence  the  great  task  there  was  little  paid  out  for  injuries  incurred 

of  building    the  New  York    subway,  various  beyond   what    the   generosity   or    self-interest 

degrees  of  liability  for  damages  of  numerous  of  the  master  might  dictate.     Repeated  efforts 

kinds    were    assumed    by  tht*  contractor.     A  were  made  in  the  English  Parliament  to  pass 
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an  employers'  liability  act  holding  the  master  a  number  of  slightly  varying  forms  of  policies, 
pecuniarily  responsible  for  injuries  to  his  Some  thirteen  different  contracts  are  in  corn- 
employees,  until  finally,  in  1880,  a  bill  received  mon  use.  The  manufacturers'  employers'  lia- 
the  royal  assent  and  became  effective  with  bility  policy  provides  against  loss  by  reason 
the  opening  of  the  year  1881.  In  this  country  of  the  legal  hability  imposed  for  damages  on 
Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  to  enact  account  of  fatal  or  non-fatal  injuries  incurred 
such  legislation,  in  the  year  1887,  and  a  by  employees  while  within  or  adjacent  to  the 
majority  of  the  other  commonwealths  have  premises  of  the  manufacturer  and  resulting 
since  fallen  into  hne.  from     their    occupation.     The    premium    is 

The  intent  of  the  employers'  liability  acts  based  on  the  total  estimated  pay-roll   of    all 

is  to  provide  that,  where  personal  injury  is  the    employees,    meaning    thereby    generally 

caused   to   an   employee,   who   is   himself   in  those   engaged   in   the   actual   manufacturing 

exercise    of   due    care    and   diligence    at    the  operations,  although  the  clerical  force  may  be 

time,    the   employee   or,    in   case    the   injury  included  if  desired.     When  the  policy  expires 

results   in    death,    his    executors    may    claim  (it  being  written  for  one  year),  the  insurance 

compensation.  company  is  supplied  with  a  statement  of  the 

The  passage  of  such  acts  gave  rise  to  the  actual  compensation  paid  the  employees,  and, 

establishment  of  liabihty  insurance  companies,  if  the  amount  is  in  excess  of,  or  under,  the 

In  their  contracts  they  agree  to  pay,  on  behalf  estimate,   the  proper  adjustment  of  the  pre- 

of    the    employer,    suitable    amounts    to    the  mium  originally  paid  is  made, 

injured    employees,     proportionate    to    their  The  contractors'   employers'   liability  form 

injuries,  and  also  to  defend  in  court  any  suit  covers  in  the  same  manner  as  the  manufac- 

that   may  be   brought   against   the   employer  turers'  form,    but    makes    provision    for    the 

on  account  of  either  fatal  or  non-fatal  injuries  employees  being  engaged  in  different  sections 

received.     It  may  readily  be  seen  that  such  of  the  city  or  state.     The  premium  is  also 

a  contract  saves  an  employer  a  vast  amount  based  on  the  pay-roll. 

of  trouble  and  worry  as,  when  an  accident  The   contractors'   contingent  liability   form 

occurs,  he  has  merely  to  give  such  immediate  protects     contractors     on    buildings     against 

medical  relief  as  may  be  necessary  and  notify  damages  arising  from   accidents   as   a  result 

the    insurance    company    of    the    particulars,  of    the    negligence    of    sub-contractors.     The 

Thereafter    the    matter   is   practically  out  of  premium   depends   upon   the   estimated   cost 

his  hands;  for  the  company's  adjusters  make  of   the   work,    less   the  compensation  of   the 

such  settlement  as  they  can  with  the  injured  sub-contractors'  employees, 

employee  or  his  relatives.     If  a  satisfactory  The   public    liability  form  apphes  for  both 

adjustment   cannot   be   made   and   a   suit   is  manufacturers  and  contractors  so  as  to  cover 

brought,    the   company   is   the   defendant   in  persons  other  than  the  employees  of  the  in- 

court    and    assumes    all    responsibility    until  sured. 

final    disposition.  General  or  landlords'    liability    is    not    so 

Every   employer    of     labor    to    a    greater  thoroughly  availed  of  as  might  be  the  case, 

or    less     extent     is     dependent     upon     sub-  It  can  be  taken  out  for   apartment  houses, 

ordinates      for     supervision     of     the    details  hotels,    private    residences,    office    buildings, 

of     manufacture    or    construction,    including  churches,  clubs,  museums,  and  other  buildings 

the    proper    condition    of    the    machinery   or  of  a  public  or  semi-pubHc  nature,  as  well  as 

apparatus  employed,    and  the  shghtest  negli-  vacant  land,  wharf,  and  water-front  property, 

gence  may  mulct  him  in   heavy  damages   for  The  premium,  so  far  as  liability  to  employees 

personal     injuries.      And    not    only    is     the  is  concerned,  is  based  on  the  pay-roll,  while 

employer    Hable     for    injuries     to    his    own  the  general  public  Hability  feature  premium 

employees  but  also  if,  through  the  negligence  depends   upon    the     total    area    and     front- 

of  one  of  them,  an  outsider  is  killed  or  injured,  age   of   the   premises  and  some  other  minor 

Some  of  the  heaviest  claims  paid  by  hability  conditions. 

insurance   companies   have  been  on   account  The    application    of    teams'    liability    may 

of  injuries  happening  to  outsiders  and  illustrate  readily   be    understood    from    its    title.     The 

specifically  the   advantage  of  public  liability  premium  depends  upon  the  number  of  vehicles 

as  distinguished  from  employers'  liabihty.  determined  by  the  number  of  drivers  employed 

The  broad   term,  liability  insurance,  covers  and   calculating   from   the   total   pay-roll   the 
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average  drivers'  wages.     This  form  may  also  upon  the  total  gate  receipts  of  such  public 

be  applied  to   private   vehicles   covering   the  places  of  entertainment  as  automobile  shows, 

insured,  any  of  his  employees,  or  even  any  baseball  grounds,  etc. 

member  of  his  family.     Automobile  liability  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  not  yet  elapsed 

also  comes  into  this  category,  both  as  to  what  since   the   introduction   of  liability   insurance 

it  covers  and  the  premium  charge.  in  the  United  States,  but  it  has  gained  an  im- 

An     elevator     liability    form     covers     the  portant     place     among     the     miscellaneous 

insured's     employees     and     passengers,     the  branches  of  insurance.     Last  year  the  com- 

premium  being  based  on  the  kind  and  number  panics   engaged    in    this   line   received   about 

of  elevators  insured.  $23,000,000  in  premiums  and,  as  the  revival 

Theatre    liability    covers     the     accidental  of  business  industry  this  year  will  result  in 

injuries    inflicted    on    persons    while    in    or  increased  pay-rolls,  that  amount   will   in   all 

about  such  buildings.     The  premium  is  based  probability    be    largely    exceeded    when    the 

upon  the  seating  capacity  of  the  house  and  returns  for  1909  are  made  up. 
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THE  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  As-  They  will  arrive  at  Seattle  early  in  September, 

sociation  of  Milwaukee  has  a  bureau  cover  the  Northwest  in  the  usual  way,  and 

that  investigates  charitable  organiza-  travel  east  to   the   Atlantic,   stopping  off   at 

tions    and    propaganda.      In    the    year    that  important  trade  cities.     In  every  city  where 

ended  last  January,   it  examined  205  proposi-  they  stop,  they  will  be  entertained  according 

tions  that  were  brought  to  its  attention,  and  to  the  wont  of  the    place.     Presumably  the 

found    ninety-nine,    or    nearly    one-half    of  cities  that  manufacture  goods  with  an  Oriental 

them    fraudulent.  market,  or  that  might  have  an  Oriental  market, 

The  purpose  of   the  bureau's  work   is   to  will  do  most  of  the  entertaining;  but  even  cal- 

stop    the    civic    and    individual   waste    that  lous  New  York  will  exert  herself  in  so  important 

comes  from  supporting  supposedly  charitable  a  trade  expansion  movement  as  this  one. 

work.      In  every  city  in  the  country  there  is  yj-j- 
a   steady   pest   of   solicitors,   people   who   go 

around   collecting   money   ostensibly   for   the  /CHICAGO  is  acquiring  the  habit  of  sending 

support  of  homes  for  the  aged,  charity  guilds,  V>     out    Trade    Extension    Tours.      Last 

and  a  hundred  other  organizations.     In  Mil-  autumn,   the   Association  of   Commerce   sent 

waukee,  when  the  solicitors  are  noticed,  the  a  delegation  of  thirty  representative  business 

bureau    is    notified    and   an   investigation    is  men   and   reporters   through   the   South,   ap- 

begun  immediately.     If  the  cause  is  found  to  parently    to    spread    the    propaganda    of    the 

be  unsatisfactory,  the  police  are  notified,  and  ''Great  Central  Market "  — meaning  Chicago, 

the  solicitors  are  driven  from  the  city.  of  course. 

That  nearly  one-half  of  the  205  investiga-  This   summer,   an   even  bigger   and   more 

tions  revealed  fraud  seems  pretty  good  evidence  important    delegation    went    to    the    Pacific 

that    every    other    city    in    the    country    is  Coast.     The  primary  object  was  to  educate 

being  regularly  mulcted  in  large  amounts  of  the  Pacific  Coast;  but  the  secondary  object 

money.     This  is  even  more  apparent  when  it  was    to    educate    Chicago.     Everybody    was 

is   noted   that  of   the  legitimate  propositions  properly  amazed  at  the  Coast  and  the  things 

nearly  all  were  local  church  fairs  and  bazaars,  in    the    Coast    country;    and    perhaps    more 

^j  Chicago    money  will   go  West   as   a   result; 

perhaps,  too,  more  business  will  be  done  in 

THE  visit  of  a  large  group  of  Japanese  Chicago;   but,   at  any  rate,  a  certain  amount 

leaders  of   commerce   and   newspaper  of    business    cordiality   and    business  under- 

editors  is  perhaps  the  most  important  single  standing   is   sure   to   result  and  help  spread 

commercial    activity    of    the    current    year,  the  *' Great  Central  Market"  idea. 
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IV. 

ALL  territory  Chicago  territory"  repre- 
sents the  ambitious  and  perhaps  legiti- 
mate feelings  of  the  city  of  Chicago  with 
respect  to  the  jobbing  business  in  this  country. 
The  principle  represented  in  this  slogan 
is  a  true  principle.  There  are  three  or  four 
cities  in  this  country  that  cover  the  whole 
country  pretty  thoroughly  with  commercial 
men  selling  to  the  retail  trade  direct;  and 
Chicago  is  one  of  them.  Yet  it  is  true, 
and    is   likely    to   remain  true,  that  the  bulk 


of  the  commerce  in  the  country  centres 
around  local  points  rather  than  around 
national  centres.  The  system  of  distributive 
points,  recognized  by  law  and  enforced  by 
railroad  schedules,  is  the  truly  American 
plan  for  American  commercial  growth.  It 
has  not  yet  been  found  wanting  in  efficiency; 
and  it  is  more  likely  to  spread  through  the 
creation  of  new  centres  than  to  contract 
through  the  increasing  activities  of  the  great 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago  mer- 
chants and  jobbers. 


STORIES    OF    THE    LIVES    OF    REAL 

TEACHERS 

THE   ACHIEVEMENTS    OF   SOME    NEW    YORK    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

BY 

W.  H.  MAXWELL 

(superintendent  or  public  schools,  greater  new  York) 


ONE  day,  not  long  ago,  a  young  woman 
who  had  just  left  the  large  school  of 
which  she  is  principal,  was  picking 
her  way  through  a  crowded  street  in  the  heart 
of  the  tenement-house  region  of  the  Lower 
East  Side  of  New  York.  Her  progress  was 
slow,  for  the  sidewalks  were  crowded  with 
people,  and  the  street,  except  for  a  small  drive- 
way in  the  centre,  was  filled  with  pushcarts  of 
peddlers.  It  was  apparent  that  the  young 
woman  was  a  person  of  consequence  in  that 
Yiddish-speaking  crowd,  for  the  children's 
faces  were  glad  when  they  saw  her,  the  larger 
boys  touched  their  caps,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
long-bearded  men  standing  beside  the  push- 
carts greeted  her  with  ''Good  afternoon." 
A  woman  of  rather  better  appearance  than  the 
rest  stepped  beside  and  walked  along  with 
her.  With  unmistakable  Yiddish  accent,  she 
exclaimed,  laying  a  respectful  hand  on  the 
teacher's  arm:  " I  cannot  help  seeing  how  these 
children,  they  love  you.  You  know  my  Bennie 
and  Rosie  ?  They  're  in  your  school.  You 
are  such  a  help  to  me  at  home.  Sometimes 
Bennie,  he  say  he  won't.  Then  he  quick 
stop  and  he  say:  '  All  right,  mamma.  Miss  K. 
says  it  is  right  that  I  should  obey.'" 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  man  became 
principal  of  a  school  in  what  was  then  one  of  the 


lowest  slums  of  New  York.  It  was  in  the  days 
before  tenement-house  reform,  and  the  abodes 
from  which  his  pupils  came  were,  as  a  rule, 
devoid  of  those  necessities  of  life  —  fresh  air, 
light,  sufficient  space,  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments. The  district  was  crowded  with  saloons 
of  the  lowest  class  and  along  the  river-front  were 
scores  of  dives  frequented  by  sailors.  The 
school,  like  its  neighborhood,  was  in  sorry 
condition,  for  every  teacher  had  come  by  a 
political  appointment.  The  new  principal 
was,  however,  a  man  of  force  of  character. 
Before  the  year  was  out,  he  had  routed  the 
politicians,  and  ever  afterward  not  an  appoint- 
ment was  made  in  his  school  except  on  his 
recommendation.  How  did  he  do  it?  Not  by 
letters  to  the  newspapers,  not  by  denunciation 
of  the  politicians,  not  by  lifting  up  his  voice  in 
lamentation  over  the  degeneracy  of  the  times, 
but  by  the  simplest  course  imaginable  —  he  so 
won  the  respect  of  the  community  that  the 
politicians  did  not  dare  to  interfere  with  his 
school,  and  soon  they  were  all  helping  him. 
They  began  by  offering  medals  to  the  pupils 
for  proficiency,  and  by  raising  money  to  help 
along  students  who,  the  principal  said,  had  the 
brains  to  study  in  higher  institutions.  He  was 
a  constant  visitor  in  the  wretched  homes  of  his 
pupils.     He  was  a  familiar  figure  in  every  street 
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and  alley.  Careless,  negligent  parents  he  grants  to  speak  and  read  and  write  English, 
threatened  or  cajoled.  He  found  means  to  In  six  months  after  landing  on  our  docks  it  is 
clothe  and  feed  cold  and  hungry  children.  He  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  little  Russians  or 
found  employment  after  school  hours  for  those  Italians  able  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  school, 
who  could  continue  in  school  in  no  other  way.  declaiming  with  tremendous  fervor  Patrick 
He  discovered  that  so-called  athletic  clubs  were  Henry's  apostrophe  to  liberty  or  telling  in  their 
hiring  the  larger  boys  in  his  school  to  pummel  compositions  about  the  day  when  their  fore- 
each  other  into  insensibility  in  the  presence  of  fathers  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock.  Some 
hundreds  of  brutalized  men;  but  it  took  only  teachers,  however,  have  a  more  wonderful  gift 
one  visit  from  him  to  each  club  to  break  it  up.  than  others  in  teaching  foreign  children  English. 
He  saw  that  there  were  children  to  whom  books  One  such  teacher  I  have  in  mind.  In  her  class, 
did  not  appeal,  and  for  them  he  devised  hand  children  coming  from  homes  of  the  most  squalid 
work.  He  was,  I  believe,  the  first  man  in  the  surroundings,  without  a  vestige  of  loveliness, 
United  States  to  introduce  genuine  manual  surprise  us  with  the  beauty  of  their  thought 
training  into  an  elementary  school.     His  school  and  expression. 

became,  as  every  public  school  ought  to  be,  a  An  even  greater  difficulty  is  presented  by 

social  centre  from  which  uplifting  influences  fife  in  the  tenements.     Sometimes  this  life  is 

radiated.     To-day   there   are   thousands   who  one  of  extreme  poverty;   but  extreme  poverty, 

attribute  their  success  in  life  to  schoolmaster  except  during  a  period  of   trade   suspension 

Hugh  O'Neil.  when  men  are  thrown  out  of  employment  in 

I  have  cited  these  two  cases  in  order  to  show  large  numbers,  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 

the  peculiar  conditions  under  which  teaching  in  rule.     Where  extreme  poverty  does  exist,  the 

New  York  City  must  be  conducted.  teachers,  out  of  their  own  slender  earnings,  are 

There  are  more  Jews  in  New  York  than  in  the  first  to  come  to  the  rescue. 
Palestine,  more  Italians  than  in  Rome,  and  Even  when  the  income  of  the  family  is  con- 
enough  foreigners  of  other  nationalities  to  make  siderable,  it  is  too  often  ignorantly  and  unwisely 
a  city  as  big  as  St.  Louis.  Of  the  75,000  new  used  or  inordinately  hoarded.  The  mother 
pupils  who  enter  the  New  York  schools  every  generally  works  as  well  as  the  father,  and  too 
year,  a  large  number  cannot  speak  a  word  of  often  the  children  also,  before  and  after  school 
English.  In  one  school  I  counted  children  hours,  or  else  they  are  left  to  shift  for  them- 
of  twenty-nine  different  nationalities  who  selves.  They  come  to  school  wrongly  rather 
spoke  twenty-nine  different  languages  or  dia-  than  insufficiently  fed,  though  insufficient  feed- 
lects.  In  certain  large  sections  the  population  ing  is  no  uncommon  thing  at  all  times  and  es- 
is  the  densest  in  the  world,  rising  as  high  as  pecially  in  years  when  employment  is  hard  to 
1,000  persons  to  the  acre.  They  five,  on  find.  The  principals  and  teachers  are  untiring  in 
account  of  extremely  high  rents,  in  enormous  providing  relief  for  cases  of  extreme,  and  some- 
tenement  houses;  as  many  as  forty  families  times,  I  am  afraid,  of  pretended  distress.  But 
(and  the  families  are  always  large)  under  one  the  evil  is  too  great  for  individual  effort  to  cope 
roof.  A  low  plane  of  living,  proneness  to  with.  Malnutrition  among  the  children  of  our 
disease  (particularly  tuberculosis),  and  the  large  cities  —  the  prohfic  cause  of  disease,  the 
absence  of  domestic  privacy,  are  the  necessary  chief  reason  for  lack  of  progress  in  school,  the 
consequences.  From  these  tenements  the  fruitful  source  of  intemperance  and  crime  in 
children,  often  insufficiently  or  improperly  fed,  after  years  —  cries  aloud  in  the  name  of 
weary  through  lack  of  sleep,  with  their  nerves  humanity  for  relief.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the 
on  edge,  come  to  the  public  schools.  In  the  child  who  is  improperly  fed  or  insufficiently  fed 
tenement  districts,  because  of  the  continuous  cannot  do  its  school  work  and  cannot  control 
migration  of  families,  a  child  seldom  spends  all  its  instinctive  impulses.  To  relieve  this  great 
of  its  school  years  in  one  school,  generally  not  suffering,  to  cure  this  great  evil,  it  is  not  neces- 
more  than  one  or  two  years.  sary  that  boards  of  education  should  provide 

The  first  difficulty  is  that  of  teaching  each  food  without  price;   it  is  necessary  only  that 

year  tens  of  thousands  of  foreign-born  children  they  should  provide  wholesome,   well-cooked 

the  English  language.     For  such  children  we  food  at  cost  price. 

have  organized   hundreds   of   special   classes.  While  we  are  waiting  for  this  —  perhaps  the 

I  often  marvel  at  the  quickness  with  which  most    pressing    of    all    school    reforms  —  the 

our  teachers  manage  to  teach  our  little  immi-  teachers  arc  doing  what  they  can  to  remedy 
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the  disease  wrought  by  the  tenement-house  hfe  The  rent  had  not  been  paid,  and  the  family 

—  a  life  of  crowded  quarters,  of  bad  air,  bad  were    on    the   point   of   being   evicted.     The 

light,    and    insufficient    sleep.     Our    medical  father  had  trudged  about  the  city  for  many 

inspection   is   inadequate.     The   teachers   are  days  in  search  of  work,  but  always  in  vain, 

untiring  in  their  efforts  to  induce  parents  to  He  kept  the  boy  (who  was  the  oldest  of  the 

have    defects,    discovered    by    the    examining  family)  home  to  look  after  the  other  children 

physicians,  corrected.     Only  in  about  25  per  and  the  invalid  mother;   besides,  the  boy  had 

cent,  of  the  cases,  however,  do  the  parents  pay  no  proper  clothing  to  wear  in  inclement  weather. 

any  attention  to  the  request  of  the  teachers.  The  teacher  was  shocked  at  what  he  saw  and 

Some   two  years   ago,   we  had  a  remarkable  heard,  paid  the  rent  that  was  due,  obtained  a 

experience  which  will  illustrate  the  difficulties  position  for  the  father,  and  provided  the  boy 

of  this  work  among  a  crowded,  ignorant,  pre-  with  suitable  clothing. 

judiced,  and   highly  excitable   people.     In  a  The  boy  attended  school  regularly  thereafter, 

school   in   the   Lower   East   Side   there   were  was  graduated,  and  obtained  a  position  through 

collected    a    large    number    of    over-age    and  the  teacher.     The  family  moved  out  of  the 

mentally     defective     children.       A     medical  neighborhood  and  the  teacher  lost  all  track  of 

examination   showed   that   one   hundred   and  them. 

fifty   of   them   were    suffering   from    adenoid  About  eleven  years  later,   the  teacher  was 

growths  in  the  throat.     In  the  case  of  seventy,  sitting  in  his  office  one  day  when  a  prosperous 

the  parents  had  the  necessary  operation  per-  looking  gentleman  walked  in  and  said,  -"Mr. 

formed.      In  the  case  of  eighty,  the  parents     Y.,  you  do  not  know  me?    lam ,  the  tailor, 

either   refused    or    neglected.     The    principal  whom  you  helped  in  a  critical  period  of  his  life, 

obtained  their  consent  to  have  the  operations  I  have  been  trying  for  a  long  time  to  locate  you 

performed  in  school.     She  secured  the  services  in  order  to  express  my  gratitude  and  to  repay 

of  one  of  the  most  famous  throat  specialists  in  you,  so  far  as  I  can,  what  I  owe  you."     He 

the  country.     The  operations  were  successfully  produced  a  large  roll  of  bills  (some  $400  or 

performed.     Almost  instantly  a  rumor  flew  like  $500)  which  he  had  drawn  from  the  bank,  to 

lightning  through  the  neighborhood  that  the  present  ocular  proof  that  he  was  prosperous, 

children's  throats  were  being  cut.     Frenzied  He  repaid  every  cent  of  the  money  advanced 

mothers  and  fathers  by  the  thousand  besieged  to  him,  and  stated  that  he  had  a  little  home  in 

the  school.     For  several  days,  if  a  health  board  another  borough  and  that  his  family  was  in 

physician  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  good  circumstances. 

public  school  in  the  Ghetto,  it  was  the  signal  Another    story    even   better    illustrates    the 

for  a  mob  to  storm  the  gates  of  the  school-  influence  the  tactful  teacher  may  have  in  the 

house.     Thorough  discipline  withstood   these  tenement  home.     One  day  a  girl,  ragged,  dirty, 

attacks,  just  as  it  has  preserved  the  children's  dishevelled,  was  brought  into  a  class  taught  by 

lives  in  many  a  serious  alarm  of  fire.     The  a  bright  young  teacher  who  had  already  become 

steadiness,  good  temper,  and  tact  of  principals  noted  for  her  success  with  foreign  children, 

and  teachers  bore  down  and  calmed  the  frenzy  Leah,  the  girl,  could  speak  no  English.     She 

of  the  mob.  at  once  manifested,  however,  a  strong  liking  for 

Our  courses  in  sewing  and  domestic  science  her  teacher  and,  drawn  by  this  affection,  mas- 
are  doing  much  not  only  for  individual  pupils,  tered  the  intricacies  of  English  speech  in  an 
but  to  introduce  order,  economy,  and  an  incredibly  short  time.  As  soon  as  she  could 
American  plane  of  living  into  the  home.  The  make  herself  understood,  she  would  wait  for 
good  offices  of  the  teachers  in  this  respect  are  her  teacher  and  walk  with  her  part  of  the 
not  confined,  however,  to  the  teachers  of  sewing  way  home.  The  teacher  began  to  hint  that 
and  cooking,  as  the  following  story  will  show.  Leah's  personal  appearance  might  be  improved. 

One  teacher  had  among  his  pupils  a  boy  Every  hint  was  acted  on,  and  soon  Leah  began 

about  thirteen  years  of  age  who  was  irregular  in  to  wash  her  face  and  comb  her  hair,  to  tie  and 

attendance,    though    a    fairly    good    student,  polish  her  shoes,  and  to  have  her  clothes  clean 

The   teacher  called  on  the  boy's  parents  and  and  neatly  mended.     One  day  when  they  came 

found  that  they  were  living  in  two  or  three  to  the  door  of  the  tenement  where  Leah  lived, 

rooms  of  a  miserable  tenement.     The  father  the  teacher  expressed  a  desire  to  make  a  call 

was  out  of  work,  the  mother  was  sick  in  bed,  on  Leah's  mother.     The  sight  that  met  her 

and   there  were  four  children,   two   cripples,  eyes   was   not    a  pleasant  one.     The  family 
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contained  many  children  of  whom  Leah  was 
the  eldest,  and  there  were  two  boarders  besides, 
all  in  two  rooms.  Out  of  a  confused  mass 
of  bedding,  children,  rickety  furniture,  and 
broken  cooking  utensils  rose  the  inevitable 
sewing-machine  out  of  which  the  family  earned 
a  living  and  saved  money. 

In  subsequent  afternoon  walks  the  teacher 
threw  out  suggestions  as  to  how  Leah  might 
reform  the  home.  Leah  immediately  set  to 
work.  The  mother  regarded  Leah's  doings 
askance,  but  nothing  could  withstand  her 
enthusiasm,  and  she  soon  won  her  father's 
strong  support.  The  boarders  were  turned 
out.  Another  room  was  hired.  The  rooms 
were  cleansed  and  put  in  order.  Even  the  small 
brothers  and  sisters  were  subjected,  at  first 
greatly  to  their  disgust,  to  the  scrubbing-brush. 

The  teacher  loaned  Leah  an  illustrated 
magazine.  It  contained  a  picture  of  a  dinner 
table  set  with  silver  and  cut  glass  and  garnished 
with  flowers.  By  this  time  Leah  had  learned  to 
cook  in  the  cooking  class.  With  the  picture  as 
her  guide,  a  new  and  bolder  scheme  than  any 
yet  entertained  entered  her  little  brain. 

There  must  be  a  dinner  table  with  a  white 
cloth  and  garnished  as  nearly  as  possible  like 


the  picture.  When  this  triumph  was  complete, 
Leah  wrote  a  note,  which  her  father  signed, 
inviting  Teacher  to  dinner.  Teacher  accepted 
the  invitation.  What  a  change  met  her  eyes! 
Instead  of  the  squalor  of  her  former  visit,  she 
beheld  the  neatness  of  a  poor  but  well-ordered 
home.  The  father  and  mother  were  a  bit  stiff 
in  their  reception,  because  they  had  but  a  few 
words  of  EngHsh,  but  they  treated  Teacher  with 
all  the  reverence  due  to  a  queen.  And  she  was 
a  queen,  for  was  she  not  to  those  poor  Russian 
Jews  the  incarnation  of  American  womanhood 
and  civilization? 

Thousands  of  teachers  are  doing  work  of 
this  kind  in  New  York  City.  Perhaps  those 
are  doing  it  best  who  fill  the  school  with  the 
best  spirit  of  our  age  —  the  spirit  of  social 
cooperation.  One  of  my  district  superinten- 
dents furnishes  me  with  an  account  of  a  class  in 
which  this  spirit  is  abundantly  illustrated: 

"  Opening  the  door  of  the  classroom  I  heard 
the  busy  hum  of  industry.  Near  the  desk  sat 
Miss  X.,  surrounded  by  a  group.  These  I 
learned  later  were  the  backward  pupils  who 
most  needed  the  teacher's  individual  help. 
The  rest  of  the  class  were  working  in  groups 
of  two  each." 


THE   LONGEST  TELEGRAPH    LINE 

INSTANTANEOUS    COMMUNICATION    FOR    FIVE    THOUSAND    MILES 


K— R!  K  — R!  K  — R!"  sounds  a 
telegraph  instrument  simultaneously 
in  London  and  in  Kurrachee  on  the 
northwest  frontiers  of  India,  and  beyond 
that  to  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  for  London 
and  the  capital  of  India  are  in  instantaneous 
communication  by  wire  —  the  longest  direct 
line  in  the  world. 

"We're  working  direct  with  India,"  the 
operator  comments.  As  the  crow  flies,  it  is 
about  five  thousand  miles,  and  the  telegraphic 
route  represents  5,342  miles  between  the  two 
points.  Yet  communication  is  maintained  as 
easily  as  between  London    and  Birmingham. 

"But  we  can  do  better  than  that,"  he  says. 
"If  they  link  us  up  in  India,  we'll  send  your 
message  direct  even  to  Rangoon  in  Burma. 
That  is  our  greatest  distance  at  present  — 
7,970  miles  from  London." 


Between  London  and  Teheran,  which  until 
a  few  months  ago  marked  the  most  eastern 
limit  of  the  Indo-European  Company's  system, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  ten  relay  stations 
at  which  upon  arrival  each  signal  had  to  be 
re-transmitted  by  the  operator.  And  this 
repeating  led  to  delay  and  overcrow^ding  on 
the  line.  The  greatest  delay  arose  on  the 
1,875-mile  division  from  Odessa — the  clearing- 
house of  the  East  —  to  Teheran,  and  the 
company  resolved  to  carry  out  experiments 
on  this  section.  Every  known  system  of  ac- 
complishing the  desired  end  was  thoroughly 
investigated  and  subjected  to  a  searching 
test,  for  the  traffic  over  this  stretch  was  excep- 
tionally heavy.  It  was  a  bold  step  to  super- 
sede a  well-known  and  well-tried  system, 
despite  its  disadvantages,  by  something 
entirely  new.    But  the  engineer  had  the  courage 
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of  his  conviction,  and  he  put  in  the  Wheat- 
stone  automatic  working. 

The  result  was  somewhat  starthng.  Hitherto, 
the  Odessa-Teheran  stretch  had  been  the 
slowest  in  the  working  of  the  whole  5,342 
miles  of  line.  It  became  the  fastest.  And 
what  was  equally  important,  the  messages 
were  transmitted  with  greater  accuracy.  Later 
the  rest  of  the  line  was  changed  to  keep  up 
with  the  eastern  section. 

In  order  to  get  through  to  India,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Kirk,  Director-in-Chief  of  the  Indo-European 
Telegraph  Department  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment,   planned    a    continuation    of    the    line 


rachee  is  received,  the  operators  at  the  inter- 
vening points  ignore  it,  as  it  does  not  concern 
them,  but  immediately  one  receives  the  code 
call  for  his  station  —  whether  it  be  at  Berlin, 
Tabriz,  or  any  other  point,  and  whether  it 
be  dispatched  from  Liverpool,  London,  or 
Calcutta  —  he  simply  moves  a  switch  and 
he  is  in  direct  communication  with  those 
centres. 

But,  though  from  a  mere  description  the 
fact  that  the  depression  of  the  operator's 
key  in  London  dispatches  a  signal  which  is 
instantly  produced  in  Kurrachee,  5,342  miles 
away,  appears  so  simple,  it  has  involved  some 


THE  TELEGRAPH  LINE   FROM   LONDON   TO    CALCUTTA 
Over  which  instantaneous  communication  is  held  for  5,342  miles 


overland  from  Teheran  to  Kurrachee.  After 
much  effort  it  was  completed,  and,  by  intro- 
ducing the  Wheatstone  working  upon  this 
last  link  in  the  chain,  India  was  brought  into 
direct  touch  with  London. 

Although  manual  transmission  is  dispensed 
with  at  the  relay  stations  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  line,  the  electric  current 
receives  a  fresh  impetus  at  those  points  as  before, 
but  it  is  accomplished  automatically.  This 
automatic  working  enables  an  impulse  to  be 
received  in  London  at  the  instant  it  is  dis- 
patched from  India.  At  each  station  is  a 
small  loop  or  "circuit,"  as  it  is  called,  which 
is  connected  with  the  operator's  receiving 
instrument.     When  the  direct  call  from  Kur- 


eleven  years  of  hard  work  to  bring  it  to  realiza- 
tion, and  the  ordinary  member  of  the  public 
is  apt  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  course, 
irrespective  of  the  tremendous  labor  that  has 
been  involved  and  the  prodigious  difficulties 
that  have  had  to  be  overcome. 

The  wire  from  the  London  office  makes  a 
bee-line  of  115  miles  to  Lowestoft.  There  it 
dips  for  another  300  miles  under  the  North 
Sea,  reappearing  at  Emden  on  the  German 
coast,  advancing  on  to  Berlin  and  Warsaw, 
then  bending  southeast  through  Rowno  to 
Odessa.  So  far  all  has  been  tolerably  plain 
sailing,  the  line  traversing  populated  country. 
But  it  was  after  leaving  the  Black  Sea  port 
that  the  real  difficulties  were  encountered  in 
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laying  the  thin  iron  thread  which  binds  East  But  when  Persia  is  reached,  the  hne  has  an 
and  West.  It  had  to  traverse  the  mountains  implacable  foe  in  the  natives.  These  nomads 
of  the  Caucasus,  spanning  yawning  ravines,  find  the  insulators  irresistible  to  try  their 
bridging  wide  rivers,  and  passing  through  skill  with  the  rifle,  and  pot-shot  them  unmer- 
dense  forests  down  the  centre  of  which  it  cifully.  Redress  against  such  havoc  is  un- 
makes its  way,  so  that  branches  of  trees  available.  It  is  one  of  the  things  the  company 
bent  by  the  wind  might  not  foul  the  fragile  has  to  tolerate  with  the  best  grace  possible, 
link.  After  leaving  Tiflis,  the  line  strikes  Then  there  is  civil  war.  The  belligerents 
southward.  Dense  forests  and  tree-covered  do  not  try  to  cut  the  wires,  but  in  bom- 
mountain  slopes  give  way  to  arid  desert  bardments  and  close  firing  little  thought  can 
wastes  in  which  the  nomad  reigns  supreme,  be  paid  to  telegraph  wires.  Tabriz  has 
and  precipitous  barren  mountains  have  to  be  recently  been  the  scene  of  terrific  revolutionary 
climbed  before  Persia's  ancient  capital  of  struggles.  The  town  has  been  blown  out  of 
Tabriz  is  gained,  and  then  comes  381  miles  recognition  by  the  opposing  forces,  and  the 
more  of  sterile  desert  to  reach  Teheran.  wire    men    have    faced    inconceivable    perils. 

But,  if  the  construction  of  the  hne  offered  and  experienced  severe  privations  and  hard- 
considerable  difficulty,  its  maintenance  is  ships  in  the  endeavors  to  keep  the  wire  intact, 
even  more  hazardous.  Differences  of  chmatic  Time  after  time  it  has  been  brought  down 
conditions  play  havoc  with  electrical  adjust-  in  a  battle,  and  the  engineers  in  the  height 
ments,  added  to  which  are  the  destructive  of  the  conflicts  have  been  out  to  repair  the 
effects  of  Nature's  frolics,  combined  with  the  damage.  The  peculiar  reverence  for  the  wire, 
wilful  damage  of  unenlightened  natives  who  however,  was  strikingly  shown  on  one  occa- 
roam  the  desert,  and  internecine  strife  in  an  sion.  Rebels,  Royalists,  and  Russians,  all 
unsettled  country.  Wires  will  snap,  and  petitioned  the  engineer  to  do  all  he  could  to 
poles  will  fall  or  bend,  and  the  maintenance  replace  a  link  in  the  line  that  had  been  swept 
gangs  are  hard  put  to  it  to  avoid  interrup-  away.  It  was  no  mean  task.  The  poles 
tions,  or,  when  they  are  unavoidable,  to  reduce  had  been  shot  away  and  the  repeated  inroads 
dislocation  of  traffic  to  the  minimum.  upon  the  engineer's  stores  had  exhausted  his 

Taking    first    the    section    Rowno-Odessa,  reserves  of   wire.     But  he  set  good-naturedly 

the  reifeis,  a  severe  form  of  hoar-frost  peculiar  to  work.     He  unearthed  some  old  pieces  of 

to  this  region,  collects  on  the  wires,  forming  wire  that  had  long  been  discarded  and  tacked 

a  clear  sheet  of  ice  between   one   wire   and  them  along  the  walls  of  the  shattered  buildings, 

another.     Under  the  weight  the  wires  sag  to  improvising   insulators   with   bent   nails,    and 

their  limit,  and  the  shghtest  vibration  is  suffi-  in  this  manner  bridged  the  gap  and  restored 

cient  to  snap  the  thread.  communication. 
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THE    TYPICAL   AMERICAN    DRAMATIST —  HIS    WAYS    OF 
WORK  — "THE  WITCHING  HOUR"  AS  A  NATIONAL  PLAY 

BY 

VAN  WYCK  BROOKS 

A  UGUSTUS  THOMAS  is  the  most  rcpre-  His    plays,    which    now    number    more    than 

h\       sentative  American  playwright.    He  is  twenty,  are  so  widely    known    that   probably 

-^  ^     the    author    of    such  plays    as  "Ala-  half  the  people  in  the  United  States  who  have 

bama,"    "Arizona,"    "Colorado,"    "In    Miz-  ever  seen  a  play  at  all  have  seen  one  of  them, 

zoura;"   and  "The  Witching  Hour,"   of  last  Mr.  Thomas  was  born  in  St.  Louis  in  1859. 

year,  a  new  departure  from  his  previous  work.  He  was  a  reporter  and  a  law  student.     And  for 

and,  in  fact,  from  all  traditions  of  the  stage,  a  time  he  worked  in  the  freight  department  of  a 
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railroad.  He  is  enthusiastic  in  political  beliefs. 
It  was  he  who  last  summer  seconded  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Bryan  for  the  Presidency. 

For  twenty  years  or  thereabouts  Mr.  Thomas 
has  Hved  on  a  hillside  overlooking  New 
Rochelle.  From  the  upper  windows  the  view 
carries  twenty  miles,  and  over  the  hilly  land 
between,  one  sees  Long  Island  and  the  Sound. 
Below  in  the  valley,  a  sheer  descent  from  the 
house,  lies  the  crowded  town.  And  the  little, 
bright-colored,  ephemeral  frame  cottages  scatter 
off  among  the  fields  —  a  ten  years'  growth. 
It  is  the  type  of  the  American  scene,  looked 
at  and  across  and  beyond  from  a  point  which 
holds  it  in  relation  with  the  wider  world. 
It  was  there  that  Mr.  Thomas  made  me  wel- 
come, and  asked  me  into  a  great  study  with 
double  doors.  There  was  a  death-mask  of 
Lincoln,  and  over  the  fireplace  a  painting  of 
the  sea.  But  there  were  few  books,  and 
those  were  scattered  about,  evidently  from 
recent  and  active  use. 

Mr.  Thomas  strolled  about  as  he  talked. 
When  I  asked  him  something  of  his  way  of 
working,  he  replied: 

**I  fancy  that  the  methods  of  different  men 
differ  widely.  I  should  be  inclined  to  say 
that  the  method  of  any  one  man  differed 
at  different  times,  and  was  affected  by  the 
character  of  the  task  assigned  him  or  which 
he  set  for  himself. 

''I  have  begun  plays  with  only  a  character 
in  view  at  the  start.  Under  that  condition 
one  has  to  determine  not  only  the  difficulties 
through  which  his  character  shall  pass,  but 
necessarily  the  nature  of  those  difficulties  — 
whether  serious  or  comic.  This  is,  of  course, 
predetermined  by  the  kind  of  play  in  view. 
To  take  examples  from  my  own  work,  let 
us  consider  the  play  Tn  Mizzoura,'  written  for 
Mr.  Goodwin.  The  assignment  there  was 
to  get  a  serious  character  for  Mr.  Goodwin, 
who  up  to  that  time  had  been  regarded  as 
a  player  of  farce.  Mr.  Goodwin  is  neither 
a  tall  nor  a  heavy  man  physically.  To  put 
him  in  a  physical  situation  where  he  would 
properly  triumph,  it  was  necessary  to  supple- 
ment his  physical  conditions  with  some 
weapon.  Now,  a  man  using  a  weapon  must 
do  so  either  legally  or  illegally  —  as  an  heroic 
character  it  is  better  that  he  should  do  it 
legally.  To  do  this,  he  must  use  his  weapon 
either  in  a  case  of  self-defense,  or,  if  he  is  the 
aggressor,  he  must  use  it  as  an  officer  of  the 
law.     With    one's    attention    directed    to    the 


problem  of  Mr.  Goodwin  as  an  officer  of  the 
law,  there  began  to  visualize  the  type  of  the 
small  man  with  the  gun.  This  fitted  in  with 
my  recollections.  At  that  time  many  of  the 
most  effective  officers  of  the  law  in  the  West 
were  small  men  —  Mr.  Goodwin  was  not 
unlike  that  type.  There  was  then  the  neces- 
sity of  finding  a  locale  —  I  was  most  familiar 
with  the  State  of  Missouri.  An  officer  with 
a  gun  in  a  rural  district  is  most  frequently  a 
sheriff.  Attention  was  directed  to  making 
Mr.  Goodwin  a  sheriff.  He  was  placed  in 
Pike  County  because  of  its  location  in  the 
state  and  of  its  historic  importance.  To  act 
as  sheriff,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  criminal. 
To  give  that  criminal  his  full  value  in  the 
play,  it  was  essential  that  he  should  oppose 
Mr.  Goodwin,  not  only  officially  but  senti- 
mentally, and  that  he  should  oppose  him  in 
type  and  brains.  This  made  the  criminal  a 
dark  man,  fairly  large,  a  rival  in  Mr.  Good- 
win's love  affair.  This  necessitated  a  love 
affair.  Mr.  Goodwin  at  that  time  was  no 
longer  a  very  young  man  —  his  love  affair 
ought  to  have  about  it  a  quality  of  maturity. 
This  placed  him  in  the  protective  and  almost 
fatherly  attitude  to  the  girl.  He  began  in 
the  meshes  of  the  story  to  be  her  benefactor. 
To  place  the  girl  in  the  proper  light,  his  bene- 
factions had  to  be  secret  benefactions.  This 
suggested  his  having  paid  for  the  girl's  tuition 
—  the  girl's  need  of  this  assistance  —  her  wish 
for  this  education  —  by  association  and  con- 
trast, the  kind  of  family  that  was  around  her. 
And  so  by  easy  stages  the  story  grew.  That 
is  an  example  of  a  play  starting  with  a  charac- 
ter in  view. 

"When  one  starts  with  an  idea  or  a  theory 
instead  of  a  character,  it  is  worked  out  in  the 
same  kind  of  way.  When  one  starts  with  an 
idea,  one  has  to  find  an  exponent  of  that  idea, 
that  is  to  say,  proponent,  and,  as  a  dramatic 
necessity,  an  opponent.  The  human  element 
immediately  comes  in,  and  around  the  per- 
sonalities of  this  proponent  and  this  opponent 
are  gradually  gathered  the  characters  necessary 
to  a  dramatic  exploitation  of  the  idea.  Of 
course,  it  is  good  dramatic  construction, 
having  got  these  characters,  to  eliminate  the 
unnecessary  ones  and  to  concentrate,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  interest." 

I  was  a  little  puzzled  by  his  point  about 
the  legality  of  weapons,  when  he  said  that 
the  hero  could  only  use  weapons  legally. 
And  I  asked  him  if  the  illegal  use  of  weapons 
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would  not,  in  a  certain  kind  of  play,  add  to  guarded   for   her   by   her    male   protectors— 

the  charm  and  perhaps  the  strength  of  the  any  encroachment  upon  them  is  dealt  with  a 

j^ero.  bit    more    summarily.     In    Arizona,     where 

To   this   Mr.    Thomas   said:    "Your   hero  women    are    numerically    more    scarce,    they 

who  is  illegal  starts  with  sonie  difficulty  to  are  also  more  self-reliant  than  in  either  of  the 

be  explained  away  —  he  hasn't  a  clear    title  other  sections;  also  any  mistake  by  one    of 

to    his    heroism.     When    you    consider    your  them  stands  a  better  chance  of  forgiveness, 

hero  illegal  and  make  your  play  concern  his  after  proper  contrition,  than  it  stands  in  either 

extrication  of  himself  from  the  meshes  of  the  of  the  other  sections. 

law,    you    have    a    selfish    procedure.     Your  ''Of  course,  the  country  can  be  sub-divided 

hero  then   isn't  as  admirable  as  a  hero    who  by  considering   its   sectional  relation   to   any 

is   working    to    extricate    somebody    else.     A  other  subject  as,  let  us  say,  politics  or  trade; 

play  is  only  two  and  a  half  hours    long —  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  sub-division, 

why  spend  an  hour's  time  in  the  selfish   extri-  according  to   the  relation  of  woman   to   the 

cation  of  the  gentleman  when  all  of  the  time  community,  was  the  most  serviceable, 

can  be  spent  in  the  unselfish  extrication  of  *'I  don't  think  the  woman  question  is  any 

others?    That  is  what  I  meant  to  imply."  more  important  in  American  plays  than   in 

I   asked   him   if   in  "Arizona"  and  in  "In  those  of  other  countries.     It  is  important  in 

Mizzoura"  he  had  had  the  deliberate  intention  all  plays  only  because  the  sex  question  is  the 

of  picturing  the  life  of  given  states  as  separate  most    fundamental.     I   believe    that    the    sex 

parts  of  the  country.  question  plays  a  less  important  part  in  the 

"Not  the  hfe  of  a  given  state,"  he  said,  American   than   in   the   drama   of   any  other 

"but  the  picturing  of  life  in  different  sections  country  —  certainly  any  country  with  whose 

of    the    country.     Except    the    very    minute  drama  I  am  familiar. 

observations   not    specially   valuable    for    ex-  "The   woman   is   essential   to   every   play, 

ploitation  in   the   theatre,   there  is  but  little  There  have  been  only  one  or  two  dramatic 

difference  between  life  in    Alabama  and,  let  experiments    attempted    without    female    in- 

us  say.  South  Carolina.     There  is  a  difference  terest.     But    she    is    less    important    in     the 

between  that  section  of  the  South,  however,  American   theatre   than  she  is  in  any  other 

and  the  other  section  of  the  South,  lying  west  theatre  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  for  this 

of  the  Mississippi  River.     Those  sections  differ  reason — you  must  have  in  the  theatre   either 

from    the    Middle    West  —  say,    Missouri  —  an  interest  in  the  problems  of  personal  rela- 

and  that,  again,  differs  from  the  great  South-  tion  or  an  interest  in  another  field,   as,  for 

west  as,  for  example,  Arizona.     In  selecting  example,   character  drawing.     America  is  so 

these  various  sections,  I  was  guided  by  their  large  and   the  characters   are  so  many   that 

difference   in   social    characteristics   indicated  there  is  a  very  wide  and  new  interest  in  them 

by  their  relative  points  of  view  toward  woman.  —  also   they   have   not   been   exhausted   and 

In   Alabama,  the  women  of  a  certain   class  worked  out,  as,  for  the  theatre,  the  recognized 

are   recipients   of   very   marked   deference  —  characters  of  other  countries  have  been." 

are  persons  of   conceded   social   domination.  "W^hich   of  your   plays,   Mr.   Thomas,   do 

The  men  have  the  attitude  of  the  cavalier,  you  regard  as  the  most  essentially  American  ? " 

such  as  Colonel  Moberly  in  the  play  "Ala-  "I  should  think   that  that  play  from  the 

bama"   shows  in  his  complimentary  kissing  works  of  any  man  would  be  the  most  essen- 

of  the  hand  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  defers,  tially    American   which   would   be    the   least 

In  the  Middle  West,  as  in  Missouri,  there  is  interesting     in     any    other    country,     which 

an  assumption  of  a  more  amusing  and  equal  assumed  an  understanding  of  America  by  its 

antagonism  between  the  sexes.     I  don't  mean  audience.     I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that 

that  there  is  any  less  love  or  any  less  real  among  my  own  plays    'Alabama'    was    that 

tenderness,    but    there    is    considerably    less  play.      'Alabama'     was    not    understood    in 

hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  lady  to  criticize  London  —  'Arizona'     was    very   well   under- 

performances    somewhat    out    of    her    special  stood  in  London.      I  think  'Arizona'  would 

field.     Also,  in  the  Middle  West,  as  I  know  be    understood    in    Germany    or    France.     I 

it,  the  woman  is  a  little  more  the  custodian  don't  believe  that  'Alabama'  would  be  under- 

of    her    own    welfare    and    integrity.     These  stood  in  either  of  those  countries." 

possessions   in   Alabama   are   more   jealously  "For  what  reason?" 
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'''Alabama'  dealt  with  the  sectional  differ-  very  strong  French  play  may  be  written  and 

ences  of  the  common  country  —  it  was  the  succeed  with  the  central  idea  only  the  morbid 

theatrical   presentation   of   a   national   family  consideration  from  its  several  sides  and  angles 

quarrel.     It  depended  for  its  success  upon  a  of    some    sex    question,    even    perverted.     A 

fair  comprehension  of  the  conditions  prece-  successful  English  play  can  be  written  having 

dent  as  well  as  present."  for   its  central  consideration   the   attempt  of 

"What  would  you  say  are  the  elements  that  the   individual   to   overcome   the   question  of 

go  to  make  up  a  distinctively  American  play?"  social  caste." 

"An  American  play  might  be  thoroughly  "What  should  you  say  is  the  one  quality 
American  and  at  the  same  time  universal.  I  that  makes  a  play  popular  in  this  country?" 
believe  that  a  play  could  be  written  with  such  "There  is  no  particular  quality,"  he  replied, 
a  sure  seizure  of  primal  and  eternal  relation-  "that  has  the  field  to  itself.  Any  play  will 
ships  as  to  make  it  go  in  Japan  as  well  as  in  succeed  in  America  which  hopefully  enter- 
America.  The  things  that  so  distinguish  tains;  and,  if  I  were  to  be  called  upon  to  name 
American  plays  as  a  class  from  the  plays  of  the  most  valuable  quality  in  a  play,  I  should 
other  countries  is  the  absence  of  the  morbid  say  its  expression  of  an  ideal  sufficiently  above 
consideration  of  the  sex  question  and  the  the  level  of  its  audience  to  attract  them  and 
absence  of  recognition  and  admission  of  not  so  far  above  that  level  as  to  be  considered 
stratified   social   ranks.     To   amplify   that,   a  apocryphal  or  discouraging." 
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HUNDREDS  OF  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  FOR  NEW  MAIN  LINES,  BUT  SCANTY  FUNDS 
FOR  BRANCHES— THE  MEANING  OF  THE  MILWAUKEE  ROAD  — MR.  HILL'S  STRONG  WEA- 
PONS—THE  CALL  OF  THE  BIG    BACK-COUNTRY   FOR   A    CHANCE    IN    TRANSPORTATION 

BY 

C  M.  KEYS 


THE  Northwest  was  fairly  railroad-mad  also  the  new  ** North  Bank"  railroad,  one  of  the 

when   I   saw   it   in   May  and   June,  wonders  of  the  day. 
From  strings  of  construction  camps         It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  poten- 

along   the   "old    N.   P."    in   Montana,   clear  tial  rail-shipping  capacity  of  all  these  ports 

west  to  the  little  harbors  of  the  coast  beyond  has  doubled  in  the  five-year  period.     Neither 

Portland  and   the   Sound  cities,   the  air  was  is  it  reckless  to  guess  that  it  will  double  again 

electric    with    rumors    of    railroad    building,  in  the  next  five  years. 

Even  the  sanest  of  business  men  in  the  big  For  this  is  a  battle-ground  of  the  giants, 
cities  are  confident  that  not  only  are  all  the  The  Hill  railroad  along  the  north  bank  of 
old  lines  strengthening  their  positions,  but  at  the  Columbia  is  an  attack  on  the  long- 
least  one,  and  possibly  two,  new  trunk  lines  entrenched  Harriman  forces  at  Portland, 
will  reach  tlie  Pacific  within  five  years.  The  only  consolation  they  get  out  of  it  seems 
Five  years  ago,  Seatde  had  the  Great  North-  to  be  that  it  hurts  the  Northern  Pacific  more 
ern,  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  a  connection  than  it  hurts  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navi- 
with  the  Canadian  Pacific.  To-day,  she  has  gation,  their  railroad.  The  Harriman  reply 
these  three,  and  the  Milwaukee;  and  the  Union  to  this  attack,  a  line  into  Seattle  and  Tacoma, 
Pacific  is  on  its  way.  Tacoma  was  a  one-  cost  almost  $20,000,000  for  terminals  alone, 
road  city,  dependent  on  the  Northern  Pacific.  Now  a  treaty  seems  to  have  been  made,  and 
Now  the  Great  Northern  comes  in,  and  the  Harriman  trains  will  reach  the  Hill  citadels 
Milwaukee  and  Union  Pacific  have  terminals  over  Hill  tracks  —  until  the  next  whim  takes 
all  ready  for  use.     Portland  was  a  terminus  the  magnates. 

of    the    Harriman    lines,    and    the    Northern         Meantime,  while  the  two  great  powers  of 

Pacific  reached  it  by  a  branch.     Now  it  has  the  West  fought  their  local  battles,  a  deter- 
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mined  board  of  directors  in  New  York  was  railroads.     The  long  main  lines,  half  across  the 

pushing   a   great   railway    through    from    the  continent,    fed    by    a    few  —  a    very    few  — 

Missouri  River  to  Puget  Sound.     The  Chicago,  small    local   branches,    were    one   problem  — 

Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  fell  upon  the  terri-  a  sort  of  wholesale  railroad  business,  as  it  were, 

tory  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  paralleled  selling   transportation   to   big  business.     The 

that  road  as  no  great  trunk  line  was  ever  paral-  career  of  the  Milwaukee  and  the  Northwestern, 

leled  in  history.     You  may  travel  nearly  three  peddling  and  distributing  railroads,  has  been 

hundred  miles  through  Montana,  and  then  on  a  retail  business  in  transportation.     It  remains 

into  Idaho  and  Washington,  and  almost  any  to  be  seen  how  well  the  wonderful  intensive 

time  a  rifleman  on  a  Northern  Pacific  observa-  traffic  system  of  the  new  road  will  work  in  the 

tion  platform  could  reach  the  Milwaukee  right-  Northwestern  field,  so  slap-dash  in  its  ways. 
of-way.    Through  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone,         Practically,  the  Milwaukee  does  not  open  a 

and   on   through  Butte,   Garrison,   Missoula,  single  mile  of  new  territory.     Its  growth,  then, 

the  two  great  roads  lie  side  by  side.     Some-  must  mean  one  of  two  things — that  it  will  take 

times  for  miles  on  end  you  could  toss  a  bis-  freight  from  the  Hill  roads  and  the  Oregon 

cuit  from  one  track  to  the  other.  Railroad  and  Navigation,  or  else  an  extraordi- 

Of  course,   the  building  of  this  new  and  nary  development  of  local  business.     Its  chief 

splendid    railroad    has    forced    competition,  cities  are  Miles  City,  Butte,  Missoula,  North 

To  meet  this  new  antagonist  right  on  its  own  Yakima,    Tacoma,    and    Seattle.     Every   one 

ground,  the  Northern  Pacific  has  spent  close  of  them  is  a  Northern  Pacific  point.     Even 

upon    $100,000,000     in    changing    its    align-  in  local  territories  like  the  Palouse   in    east- 

ment,  building  steel  bridges,  making  gigan-  ern  Washington   and   the  Yakima  Valley  in 

tic  fills  in  eastern  Montana,  and  long  tunnels  central  Washington,  the  lines  converge, 
and    cuts    between    Garrison    and    Missoula,         Of  course,  through  traffic  is  another  matter, 

where,  in  a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  a  big  In  this,  undoubtedly,  the  main  loss  of  traffic 

river  has  been  diverted,  the  old  line  has  been  will   be   by   the   Harriman   system.      To-day 

abandoned,   and    a  new,  double-track,   high-  the  Milwaukee  turns  over  a  large  proportion 

speed  line  has  been  laid  down.     In  Washing-  of  its  Pacific  Coast  trade  to  the  Union  Pacific 

ton,  too,  enormous  amounts  of  money  have  at   the  Missouri   River.     When   its  own  line 

been  spent  —  and  more  must  follow.  is  in  full  order  —  this  year  —  it  will  carry  its 

For  the  Milwaukee  is  much  more  than  a  own  freight  to  Puget  Sound.     A  big  Japanese 

new  railroad.     Everyone  who  knows  the  way  fleet  is  building  to  meet  the  Milwaukee  trains 

it  has  been  operated  and  administered  in  its  on  the  docks  of  Tacoma. 
own  well-settled  country  of  Wisconsin,  Minne-         The   Milwaukee   is   a   rival   in    the   open; 

sota,  South  Dakota,  and  Iowa,  knows  that  it  but  there  are  many  others  who  are  not  out 

is  a  good  railroad,  a  powerful  railroad.     With  in   the  open  as  yet.     At  Spokane  fives  Mr. 

the   possible   exception   of   the   Chicago   and  Robert   Strahorn,   a   silent,    mysterious   man. 

Northwestern,  there  is  no  other  Western  rail-  Four  years  ago,  a  New  York  reporter  picked 

road  that  has  better  methods  of  settlement,  him  up  at  the  Waldorf,  and  published  a  long 

colonization,  and  industrial  development.    The  interview  in  which  Mr.   Strahorn  announced 

same  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  study-  his  intention  of  building  a  new  railroad  from 

ing  how  best  to  make  industries  and  agricul-  Spokane  to  Seatde,   Tacoma,   and  Portland, 

ture  grow  in  these  Middle  Western  states,  are  It  sounded  and  looked  like  a  mere  promotion 

now    traveling    in    Washington,    Idaho,    and  scheme;    and    as    such   the   financial   world 

Montana.  regarded  it. 

All  this  means  very  much  more  than  the         Not  so  the  West.     This  mystery  of  Spokane, 

mere  coming  of  a  new  railroad.     It  means  Mr.   Strahorn,   has  spent  several  miflions  of 

powerful  capital   stimulating  agriculture   and  dollars  —  certainly  not  his  own  —  has  bought 

industry  and  commerce  by  every  means  known  and  paid  for  a  very  expensive  right  of  way  into 

to  the  most  skilful  and  practical  commercial  Spokane,  has  graded  many  miles  of  track,  laid 

and    industrial    experts    on     the     continent,  some   rails,    and    arranged    for    Western    ter- 

Few  people  in  these  Western  states  know  what  minals.     Guesses    about    where    the    money 

intensive   commercial  development  means  as  comes  from  range  from  Canadian  Pacific  to 

applied    to    a    state    or    a    community.      For  Union  Pacific,  with  the  Milwaukee  road  and 

traffic  and  wealth  have  come  easily  to  the  old  the  Northwestern  in  between.     Nobody  knows 
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who  wants  that  line,  but  it  is  taken  for  granted  the  West;  and  it  is  watched  by  all  the  other 
that  some  one  of  the  big  railroads  is  behind  it.  railroads  with  a  great  deal  of  anxiety.  It 
Certainly  Spokane  is  building  much  upon  travels  from  Spokane  to  the  bridge  across  the 
it,  and  the  mystery  must  dissolve  before  very  Columbia  at  Pasco  as  the  crow  flies,  cut- 
long.  So  far  the  road  has  been  financed  in  ting  long  tangents  through  desert  and  basaltic 
New  York  by  a  banking  house  that  might  rep-  rock  piles,  skirting  the  rich  Palouse  and  the 
resent  any  one  of  the  big  systems.  dusty  Big  Bend  country  on  a  grade  that  is 

Every    possible    pass    through    the    Rocky  downhill  from  Spokane  to  the  river  bank.     It 

Mountains  and  the  Cascades  is  being  taken  up  leaps  to  the  north  bank  of  the  great  river  on 

by  the  railroad  forces.     The  eastern    border  a  long  steel  span,  then  follows  it  along  on  a 

of  Idaho  is  a  huge  range  of  mountains  that  water  grade  into  Portland, 

can  be  threaded  only  at  two  or  three  points.  The  north  bank,  from  Lyle  to  Vancouver, 

The  Lolo  Pass,  which  lies  pretty  directly  in  the  Wash.,  is  a  series  of  titanic  cliffs,  broken  by 

line  of  march  from  Montana  points  to  Wash-  mountain  torrents  pouring  into  the  Columbia, 

ington,  is  just  now  the  stamping  ground  of  with  occasional  stretches  of  shifting  river  sand, 

numerous  engineering  outfits.  Northern  Pacific,  Along   the  bank   Mr.   Hill's  engineers    have 

Milwaukee,  and  some  mysterious  stranger  —  built  a  road  that  surmounts  almost  every  known 

supposed   to  be  Harriman  —  all  seeking   the  engineering    difficulty.     Tunnel    after    tunnel 

best  right  of  way.     It  is  a  hard  pass,  and  one  pierces  the  cliffs,  ledge  after  ledge  follows  the 

that  has  so  far  defied  the  railroad  builders,  bend  of  the  stream  around  a  towering  bluff. 

Farther   south,    the   Nez   Perces   and   Lemhi  fill  after  fill  carries  the  road  across  the  moun- 

rifts  are  practically  neglected,  because  it  is  taken  tain  gullies.     The  drifting  sand,  strange  to  say, 

for    granted    that    they    are    impassable;  but  is    the    hardest    enemy    of    all.     It    probably 

even  they  may  be  pressed  into  service.  never  will  be  wholly  conquered,  but  for  com- 

A  new  railroad,  locally  supposed  to  be  the  mercial    purposes,    particularly    the    carrying 

Chicago  and  Northwestern,  is  grading  a  line  of  freight,  it  is  controlled, 

from  St.  Anthony,  down  in  the  southern  part  The  new  road  crossing  into  Portland  by  a 

of  Idaho,  up  a  river  valley  toward  the  Salmon  long  bridge,  shortens  the  main  line  of  the  Hill 

River.     Once  the  Salmon  is  reached,  a  very  system  from  the  East  to  the  coast;  but    its 

rich   and  powerful   railway   could   reach   the  most  important  function  is  something  different. 

Pacific  by  a  water-grade,  down  the  Salmon,  It  makes  the  haul  from  Spokane  to  Portland 

the  Snake,  and  the  Columbia  rivers.     It  would  without   climbing    a    hill.     It   eliminates    the 

be,  however,  about  the  most  expensive  railroad  Cascade  Range  from  the  transcontinental  haul, 

in  the  Western  States.     It  would  lie  for  several  It  gives  Mr.  Hill  the  cheapest,  and  therefore 

hundred  miles  in  a  deep    cafion,    practically  the  most  powerful,  railroad  line  from  the  inland 

impossible  for  local  traffic  in  large  volume  —  to  the  sea. 

little  more  than  a  through  railroad  route  —  So  much  for  trunk  lines ;  then,  .what  of  the 

a  "bridge,"  as  they  say  in  the  railroad  offices,  local  lines?  If  one  lay  down,  side  by  side,  a 

But  men  have  ceased  to  marvel  when  ambi-  map  of  the  Rock  Island- 'Frisco  system,  and  a 

tious  magnates  spend  money  in  dozens  of  mil-  map  of  all  the  northwestern  roads  put  together, 

lions  to  get  a  modern  railroad  in  hard  country,  it  comes  home  to  the  mind  at  once  that  the 

When  Mr.  Hill  spent  building  the' 'North  Bank"  Northwest  has  never  seen  real  railroad  devel- 

road,  more  than  $30,000,000,  men  called  him  opment.     It  has  been  a  terrific  battle  of  direct 

crazy.     Now  they  call  him  a  prophet,  a  man  lines,  huge  main  arteries  of  traffic,  draining 

who  sees  so  far  into  the  future  that  he  dares  through  tonnage  from  centre  to  centre.     The 

to  build  a  railroad  like  an  Eastern  trunk  line  intensive  development  of  a  railroad  has  never 

through  a  mountain  region  of  light  traffic  in  been  tried  in  the  Northwest.     Few  branches 

order  to  dominate  the  trunk-line  traffic  from  leave  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern, 

Spokane   and   all   the   East   to   the   Pordand  the  Northern  Pacific,  or  the  new  Milwaukee 

gateway  —  and  back  again.     Mr.  Hill,  mean-  road  west  of  Montana.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 

time,  seems  willing  to  let  the  other  railroads  do  the  narrow  strip  of  country  along  the  main 

the  worrying.     His  new  pet  is  getting  freight  lines  has  received  about  all  the  development 

and  passengers  —  and  that  is  what  he  built  that    the    roads    could    afford;    and    outlying 

it  for.  regions  must  wait. 

This  road  is  really  the  railroad  wonder  of  Here  and  there,  as  local  capital  grows  strong, 
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men  build  local  lines  into  new  country,  usually 
to  carry  logs  or  lumber.  Such,  for  instance, 
is  the  Idaho  and  Washington  Northern,  built 
by  Mr.  Blackwell  from  Spokane  up  into  a 
river  valley  rich  in  possibilities,  but  utterly 
raw  for  lack  of  transportation.  Such  was, 
and  is,  the  old  "Pin"  road,  from  Weiser, 
Idaho,  into  the  timber  belt.  To-day  they 
talk  of  pushing  it  farther.  Such  was  the 
Tacoma  and  Eastern,  now  bought  by  the 
Milwaukee,  and  the  Columbia  and  Puget 
Sound,  also  gathered  to  the  breast  of  one  of  the 
giants.  Even  in  hapless  Oregon,  men  started 
the  Columbia  Southern  to  tap  the  hinterland, 
but  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Harriman  system 
when  it  reached  Shaniko,  the  heart  of  the 
sheep-ranges;  and  men  say  it  came  very  cheap. 

The  fact  is  that  neither  Washington, 
Oregon,  nor  Idaho  has  local  money  in  large 
enough  lots  to  build  any  very  considerable 
railroads,  particularly  as  the  dependence  of 
such  lines  on  the  big  systems  is  almost  pitiful. 
Life,  for  the  little  independent,  hangs  by  a 
thread,  and  the  thread  may  be  cut  any  minute 
by  an  order  from  people  in  New  York,  who 
never  saw  the  little  road; 

The  Weyerhauser  syndicate,  of  course,  can 
build  lumber  roads  —  and  does.  There  is 
a  host  of  them ;  but  most  of  them  do  not  amount 
to  very  much  as  agents  of  diversified  commerce. 

And  so  one  comes  to  the  reasons  why  Cen- 
tral Idaho  and  Eastern  Oregon  remain  two  of 
the  biggest  areas  unserved  by  railroads  in  this 
country.  Local  capital  is  not  strong  enough 
to  build  and  protect  railroads  in  those  areas. 
The  big  companies  have  been  forced  to  use 
all  their  power  in  the  battle  for  main-line 
supremacy.  Therefore  these  again,  being 
expensive  in  development,  and  not  too  prom- 
ising in  traffic,  must  await  the  whim  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  greater  capital  that  lies  in  the 
East. 

People  fret  and  fume,  and  even  threaten  to 
amend  state  constitutions  to  permit  the  state 
to  build  —  but  nothing  can  come  of  it  all. 
These  two  great  areas,  and  many  smaller  areas, 
will  wait  until  the  preponderance  of  trunk-lines 
compels  the  making  of  feeding  systems.  Per- 
haps there  must  arise,  in  this  western  world, 
a  railroad  magnate  who  has  been  a  traffic-man, 
before  a  real  revolution  in  development  meth- 
ods can  come  about.  To-day,  all  the  rail- 
road powers  on  the  coast  come  from  the 
engineering  and  operating  departments  —  and 
traffic-nursing    is    a    lost    art.     Perhaps    the 


Milwaukee,  in  time,  will  bring  a  revolution; 
but  it  will  need  its  strength  for  years  to  come 
for  the  greater  task  of  winning  its  spurs  as  a 
transcontinental. 

Therefore,  if  we  leave  the  tourist-paths 
and  go  wandering  around  in  Idaho,  Wash- 
ington, or  Oregon,  we  may  find  much  of  an 
almost  forgotten  age  in  transportation.  Here 
a  million  bushels  of  grain  a  year  slide  down  a 
cable  to  reach  a  spur  of  railroad,  paying  for 
its  cable-ride  a  dollar  a  ton  —  about  what  an 
Eastern  trunk  line  will  charge  for  carrying 
the  same  ton,  "at  and  east  of  Buffalo,"  two 
hundred    miles   by    rail. 

Or,  up  the  Columbia  River,  one  may  meet 
a  flat-bottomed  steamer,  with  a  big  paddle- 
wheel  astern,  carrying  all  sorts  of  produce  half 
a  hundred  miles  at  the  nice  modest  rate  of  ten 
dollars  a  ton;  or  similar  boats  on  half  a  dozen 
similar  streams,  running  on  a  loose  sort  of 
schedule,  poking  noses  into  dockless  hamlets, 
carrying  the  nation's  mails  to  the  nation's 
pioneers. 

In  one  instance  much  is  hoped  for  from  such 
a  line  of  steamers.  From  Portland  to  Lewiston 
they  talk  of  the  "Open  River,"  especially 
when  a  railroad  man  happens  around.  The 
river  —  Columbia  and  Snake  —  is  pretty  open 
most  of  the  way.  But,  half-way  up,  the  down- 
river steamers  stop,  and  freight  and  pas- 
sengers trans-ship  to  a  portage  railroad, 
built  by  Oregon  in  its  innocence,  to  run  a  little 
way  and  trans-ship  again  to  the  up-river 
steamer.  It  is  slow  and  expensive.  Its  total 
efficiency,  so  far  this  year,  seems  to  be  from 
loo  to  200  tons  of  freight  a  week.  That  is 
nearly  as  much  as  two  big  box  cars  or  hopper 
cars  can  carry.  Yet  it  is  river  competition; 
and  it  is  a  nice  thing  to  talk  abou!,  when  the 
Hill  system  covers  the  north  bank  and  the 
Harriman  system  the  south  bank. 

Stages,  of  course,  both  horse  and  automobile, 
carry  the  mails  to  inland  points;  and  from  such 
points  the  outbound  freight  either  comes  on 
four  legs,  or  in  wagons,  or  not  at  all;  or  floats 
as  logs  down  the  rivers.  The  passenger  on 
the  North  Coast  Limited  may  see,  as  he  threads 
the  approaches  to  the  Stampede  Pass,  an  army 
of  river-drivers  cleaning  the  upper  streams 
of  logs.  These  logs  travel  many  miles, 
before  they  reach  the  mills,  on  the  railroad 
sidings.  An  astonishingly  large  proportion  of 
the  total  inland  tonnage  reaches  the  outside 
world  by  the  simplest  of  all  transportation 
routes. 
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The  future  of  transportation  is  clear  enough  panic    of    1907.     There    is   not  a   rich   agri- 

in  the  light  of  facts.     The  big  trunk  lines  must  cultural  valley  in  Washington,  or  Idaho,  or 

continue  their  battle  for  years  to  come.     No-  Oregon  that  will  not  have  its  outlet  in  time, 

body  imagines  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  to  Inthemeantime,  thousands  of  "little  people,'' 

stop  at  Spokane;  and  nobody  doubts  that  the  sturdy,  patient,   full  of  courage,   are  holding 

Northwestern  must  reach  the  Coast,  but  whether  acres  in  the  wilderness,  little  sterile  farms  that 

at  Tacoma,  or  Portland,  or  Seattle,  nobody  will  produce  enough  to  live  on  now,  and  that 

knows.    It  does  not  matter  very  much,  except  will  yield  their  forty  or  fifty  bushels  of  wheat 

locally.     The  United  States  takes  little  more  to  the  acre  when  men  can  sell  the  wheat.     An 

interest  in  local  rivalry  between  these  splendid  Eastern  Oregon  ranchman  put  it  tersely  when 

cities    than    these   cities   take   in    the   rivalry  he  said: 

between  Houston  and  New  Orleans.  The  "The  land  is  good  enough;  but  if  we  planted 
point  is  —  the  coast;  and  the  coast  will  get  five  acres  apiece  to  wheat  it  would  not  bring 
at  least  two  more  transcontinental  railroads  us  a  cent  a  bushel.  There  is  no  use  growing 
before  five  years  are  gone.  wheat  until  the  railroad  comes  —  nor  any- 
Local  development  must  be  slow;  but  it,  too,  thing  else  except  what  we  need  to  eat." 
will  come.  Specifications  for  a  railroad  from  It  would,  indeed,  appear  that  the  tail-end  of 
the  border  of  eastern  Oregon  to  the  western  the  Wall  Street  story  is  told  in  the  huts  in  the 
border  are  in  existence,  and  a  thousand  graders  sage-brush  deserts,  and  the  broken  lava  wastes 
would  be  at  work  there  now  but  for  the  money  of  Oregon  and  Idaho. 
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EXHIBITORS  WHO  BELIEVE  THAT  "THE  TRUTH  IS  GOOD  ENOUGH  "—A  COMMERCIAL  FAIR 

AMONG  SCENIC  WONDERS,  THAT   EXTENDS  AN    INTERNATIONAL   INVITATION    TO    TRADE 

THE  fair  at  Seattle  is  beautiful;  that  goes  the  West  in  general,  delighted  to  parade  itself 

without  saying,  for  the  best  of  man's  under    colors    glittering    and    alluring.     But 

art  is  fitted  to  the  best  of  Nature's  to-day  the  sane  and  quiet  men,  the  leaders  of 

workmanship  to  make  a  balanced  and  blended  thought,    the   captains   of   commerce   on   the 

picture  never  excelled  in  the  long  list  of  great  coast  are    not    buccaneers  nor  get-rich-quick 

exhibitions.  schemers.     They   tell   the   truth.     One   great 

But  better  than  that,  the  fair  at  Seattle  is  a  county  has  adopted  as  its  slogan  the  phrase: 

definite  commercial  lesson  —  and  lessons  in  "The  Truth  Is  Good  Enough!"  —  and  that, 

commerce  last  forever.  or  its  equivalent,  finds  currency  not  alone  in 

Primarily,  the  fair  is  teaching  the  people  of  that   county   but   in   nearly   every   centre   of 

the  United  States  to  know  the  Pacific  Coast;  development  along  the  coast, 

secondarily,   it   is   teaching   them   a   little   of  And  it  runs  all  through  the  fair.     To  the 

Alaska,  a  little  of  Japan,  and  a  little  of  the  Easterner,    agog    for    things    new,    the    one 

Philippines.      And  the  distinctive  feature  of  marvelous  building  of  the  beautiful  group  on 

this    particular  fair  is    the    determined  effort  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Washington  is  the 

to  make  these  lessons  true,  to  stamp  out  exag-  forestry  building.     It  is  a  palace  of  logs,  320 

geration,   and  to  insist  that   the  exhibits  be  feet  long  and  144  feet  wide.     Along  its  curved 

correct  exhibits,  not  stained,  nor  colored,  nor  front  stands  a  row  of  pillars,  trunks  of  great 

distorted    from    the    truth.     In    the    mining  trees,  each  40  feet  in  height  and  about  5  feet 

building,  for  instance,  the  most  rigid  censor-  in  diameter  at  the  base. 

ship  has  been  exercised,  so  that  a  man  may  be  Now  it  was  entirely  possible  to  outdo  these 

reasonably  sure,  as  he  looks  at  a  pile  of  ore  and  figures;    and  the  temptation  must  have  been 

reads  that  it  came  from  a  certain  property,  that  great.     For  this  forestry  building  will  almost 

it  is  an  average  sample,  no  more,  no  less.  certainly  leave  a  more  lasting  impression  upon 

It's  a  real  sign  of  the  times.     It  was  not  so  the  mind  of  the  average  Easterner  than  any 

long  ago  that  the  Northwest  in  particular,  and  other  single  feature  of  the  fair.     But,  instead 
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of  seeking  out  abnormal  logs,  and  so  accentu-  on  the  Californian  shore  to  the  whaler's  hut 

ating  the  wonder  of  the  building,  the  people  on  the  Arctic  Ocean;   and  from  New  York  on 

back  of  this  fair  chose  rather  to  build  their  the   East  to   Japan  on  the  West.     Through 

colonnade  of  logs  no  bigger  than  are  cut  every  every  building  runs  the  tale  of  men  at  work, 

day  in  the  year  in  the  mills  of  Tacoma  and  At  times  it  is  a  little  sordid  —  grim  men  fighting 

Port  Blakeley.  the    North    for    gold,    trappers    working    the 

''The  truth,"  they  say,  *4s    good    enough  inland  forests  for  pelts  to  sell  for  "my  lady's 

for  us."  market,"  squalid  Indians  or  Esquimaux,  men 

It  seems  ridiculous,  perhaps,  to  introduce  a  and  women  of  doomed  races,  working  with 

story    of   this   Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Fair   by  swift  fingers  at  baskets  or  simple,  carving  arts 

dwelling  upon  a  principle  of  its  management  and    childish    sciences.     Then,    again,    there 

rather  than  the  sheer  unutterable  beauty  of  its  comes  the  dignity  and  joy  of  labor;    and  one 

site;    for  that  site  is  a  marvel  in  itself.     One  may  see,  in  miniature,   the  breaking  of  the 

may  go  see  it  on  a  clear  summer  morning,  prairies   to   the   plough,    the   training   of   the 

when  the  sharp  light  from  the  East  streams  mountain  torrents  to  the  needs  of  new-born 

across    the    light    blue    waters    of    the    lake,  cities,  the  slaughter  of  the  forests  for  the  build- 

Toward  the  sun,  the  long  unbroken  lines  of  ing  of  the  homes  of  men. 
the  Cascades  lift  the  horizon  far  into  the  sky.         It  is  all  a  wonderful  story;   and  it  all  seems 

Northward,  the  Selkirks  lie  like  a  white  mist  new.     There  has  always  been  a  "machinery 

above  the  nearer  hills.     Southward  are  many  hall "  in  every  fair  that  has  been  held.    But  this 

things,  beautiful  little  foothills,  broken  valleys,  one  seems  different.     Perhaps  it  is  because  the 

wooded  banks;   but  one   does  not  see  them,  testing  of  the  strength  of  timbers  and  the  find- 

for  back  of  them  lies  the  great  white  peak  of  ing  out  how  much  it  takes  to  crush  a  rock  to 

Mount  Rainier,  or  Tacoma.     To  the  westward  pieces  seem  really  to  belong  in  this  land  of 

is  the  city  of  Seattle,  crowding  close  upon  the  rocks  and  mighty  timber;    or  perhaps  it  is 

gates  of  the  fair,  and  beyond  are  the  waters  of  only  imagination  —  anyway,  the  thing  seems 

Puget  Sound,  to-day  a  battle-ground  of  com-  not  so  much  a  mere  exhibit  of  machinery  at 

merce,  yesterday  an  Indian  fishing  paradise,  work  as  an  exhibit  of  men  using  machinery, 

This  setting  is  the  wonder  of  Seattle;    and  great  giants  of  machines,  to  do  their  will  upon 

this  it  is  that  makes  the  fair  best  worth  seeing,  a  country. 

Not  that  man  has  failed  to  do  his  part;  but.         The  same  is  true  of  agricultural  pursuits, 

for  a  time  at  least,  man's  share  in  the  making  There  have  been  bigger  exhibits  than  this  one, 

of  this  particular  fair  seems  almost  insignificant,  but  none  that  seemed  so  true.     To  see  this 

It  is  true  that  they  harnessed  the  waters  of  the  agricultural   exhibit  of  the  West  is  the  next 

white-capped  giant  to  the  South,  and  made  him  best  thing  —  several  hundred  times  removed  — 

send  them,  on  their  wires,  the  power  of  ten  to  going  away  on  the  branch  lines,  far  from 

thousand  horses  to  run  a  thousand  machines  the   haunts   of   the   Pullman   Company,    and 

and   engines,    to   light   the   darkness   with   a  seeing  a  real  farm  and  a  few  real  farmers 

quarter  of  a  million  of  globes;    and  it  is  true,  doing  things  to  that  farm.     But  even  agricul- 

too,  that  the  Selkirks,  the  Cascades,  the  Olym-  ture  has  its  relaxations;    and  when  one  tires 

pics,  and  half  a  dozen  other  mountain  ranges  of  seeing  things  that  seem  to  really  belong,  one 

have  been  conquered  and  stripped  of  timber,  finds,  tucked  away  in  a  corner  of  this  same 

ores,   and  minerals  to  make  the  exhibits  of  building,  a  nice  little  model  plant  engaged  in 

men's  prowess;  but,  at  least  at  the  outset,  it  is  the   not- very-agricultural   job   of   putting   up 

Nature's  own  great  exposition  that  holds  the  beer  in  bottles!     It  needs  that  to  bring  to  mind 

mind  in  thrall.  the  fact  that  beer  was  a  profitable  by-product 

If  you  want  to  see  the  fair's  exhibits,  go  of  Washington's  farmers  until,  only  a  little 
on  a  dull  day,  and  rush  from  one  building  to  time  ago,  old  Ezra  Meeker,  down  around 
another,  not  lifting  your  eyes  to  the  hills  and  Puyallup  somewhere,  undertook  a  corner  in 
the  forests  and  the  quiet,  rippling  waters  of  the  hops,  and  the  brewers  of  Washington  found 
little  lake.  Then  you  will  see  what  man  can  something  else  that  would  do  instead.  That, 
do  —  has  done  —  in  the  conquest  of  the  they  say,  is  the  reason  why  nearly  all  the  hop- 
mountains  and  the  seas.  fields  are  being  plowed  up  and  put  to  other 

And  the  tale  is  told  of  what  man  has  done  uses.     And    Ezra    Meeker,    stripped    of    his 

all  the  way  from  the  little  mission  away  down  fortune  in  one  disastrous  month,  is  running  a 
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show  on  the  "Pay  Streak,"      So  much  for  the 
ups  and  downs  of  speculative  agriculture. 

In  behind  the  fair,  apparently  retiring  for 
the  time  being,  stands  a  big  brick  building,  not 
at  all  pretentious,  but  business  like  and  sub- 
stantial. Its  name  is  Washington  University. 
The  times  have  made  it  a  favorite  of  fortune. 
Most  of  the  smaller  universities  have  to  go 
through  many  painful  and  undignified  experi- 
ences before  they  get  what  they  need  in  the 
shape  of  buildings.     This  one  is  blest  in  that 


and  is  built  of  brick.  It  is,  of  course,  perma- 
nent, and  goes  to  the  University  without  cost. 

The  forestry  building,  the  real  gem  of  the 
exhibition,  will  always  remain  a  forestry  build- 
ing, and  will  be  a  training  school  for  the  men 
who  will  put  back  on  the  mountains  of  Wash- 
ington in  years  to  come  the  timber  that  men  are 
cutting  down  to-day  with  such  reckless  hands. 

The  engineering  department  of  the  University 
will  get  the  great  machinery  building,  one  of 
the  solid  brick  structures  that  lend  so  much 


THE    UNITED    STATES    GOVERNMENT   BUILDING 


the  x^laska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  is  held 
in  its  front  yard. 

Quite  apart  from  advertising,  the  University 
will  get  seven  fine  permanent  buildings,  and  a 
campus  and  grounds  improved  beyond  the  last 
desire  of  the  average  Western  college.  When 
the  Arctic  Brotherhood  disbands  this  autumn, 
the  well-built  log  structure  will  be  deeded  to 
the  University,  and  used  as  a  museum  of 
natural  history  and  a  sort  of  fraternity  house 
for  Alaskan  students,  the  crop  of  whom  is 
getting  bigger  year  by  year. 

The  big  auditorium,  which  seats  2,500  on 
a  single  floor,  without  galleries,  cost  $300,000, 


character  to  this  fair.  The  Washington  build- 
ing, with  its  marble  and  mahogany  furnish- 
ings,  also  goes  to  the  University. 

The  best  of  the  permanent  buildings,  from 
an  architect's  point  of  view,  is  the  Fine  Arts 
building,  which  is  to  be  the  future  home  of  the 
chemistry  department  of  the  University. 
It  cost  $200,000,  and  is  built  of  brick,  steel, 
concrete,  and  terra  cotta.  It  is  said  to  be 
absolutely  fireproof.  It  is  as  good,  for  its 
purpose,  as  any  building  on  the  continent. 

These  seven  solid  buildings,  scattered  among 
the  staff  and  stucco  structures  of  an  hour,  lend 
to  the  whole  fair  an  air  quite  different  from  the 
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LOOKING    UP   THE   MAIN    COURT 
The  "  Golden  Pillar,"  a  striking  monument  to  Alaska's  success  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  picture,  behind  the  cascades 


THE    AUDITORIUM 

One  of  the  seven  permanent  structures  to  be  given  to  Washington  University,  at  the  close  of  the  fair 
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usual  exposition  air.  The  difference  is 
accentuated  by  the  very  solid  construction  of 
the  courts  and  pavements.  The  landscape 
gardening,  too,  is  quieter  and  in  better  taste 
than  one  expects  in  designs  made  to  suit  a 
cosmopolitan  crowd.  The  fair  has  modelled 
itself  largely  upon  its  permanent  features,  and 
has  lost  the  usual  gaucherie  of  the  exposition,  and 
gained  an  air  of  quiet  taste  and  sober  reality. 
The  Seattle  fair  is  a  real,  sober,  honest 
exposition,  when  all  is  said  and  done.  Of 
course,  it  has  its  "Pay  Streak,"  but  even  that 
the  management  took  rather  seriously,  and 
undertook  to  insist  that  it  be  genuine,  inform- 
ing, significant,  and  clean. 


East,  but  much  to  make  him  think,  and  every- 
thing to  catch  the  eye  and  rivet  the  attention  of 
the  apple-grower  from  Central  New  York,  the 
lumberman  from  Maine  or  Mississippi,  or  the 
fisherman  from  the  shores  of  Massachusetts 
or  Virginia. 

In  fact,  in  its  most  important  and  impressive 
buildings,  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion is  a  great  big  popular  university  in  itself. 
Its  object  is  to  educate;  and  no  thinking  man 
who  goes  there  is  apt  to  forget  it.  The  linking 
of  Oriental  commerce,  Alaskan  development, 
and  American  industry  is  apparent  all  the  time. 
No  Oriental,  visiting  from  Shanghai  or  Tokio, 
could  fail  to  see  it.     It  is  the  throwing  wide 
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And  it  is  only  an  incident,  tucked  away  in  a 
southern  corner,  where  its  blatant  but  light- 
hearted  and  happy  abandon  mars  neither  the 
serious  business  of  the  fair  nor  the  beauty  of 
the  world  that  rings  the  fair  around. 

The  plans  and  intentions  of  the  Coast  people, 
as  revealed  in  the  exhibits,  are  seriously  inform- 
ing. King  County,  for  instance,  devotes  the 
lower  floor  of  its  fine  building  to  a  cyclorama 
that  depicts  the  county,  mountain  by  mountain, 
river  by  river,  railroad  by  railroad,  so  that  a 
man  may  see,  as  it  were,  the  whole  big  picture 
at  a  glance.  Not  less  in  earnest  is  Yakima 
County,  or  Chehalis,  where  is  little  to  amuse 
the  light-minded  city  visitor  from  the  hardened 


open  of  the  doors  between  four  nations  —  the 
United  States,  Japan,  China,  and  Canada  — 
and  a  big,  broad,  generous  invitation  to  come 
in  and  trade. 

That  is  written  all  over  the  fair,  and  the  men 
who  wrote  it  knew  the  language  of  commerce 
from  the  rudiments  up.  It  does  not  matter 
very  much  whether  the  fair  loses  money  or 
makes  a  million  dollars.  Fifty  years  after  its 
beauty  is  forgotten,  its  promoters  dead  and 
buried,  it  will  still  be  paying  diAidends  in  untold 
volumes  of  yearly  bank  clearings  in  every  city 
on  the  Coast;  and  in  increasing  floods  of 
wealth  pouring  into  the  inland  counties  through 
the  markets  for  fruit  and  grain. 


MT.  SHASTA,  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  GREAT  VALLEY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


THE  RE-DISCOVERY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


THE  REAL  DEVELOPMENT  JUST  BEGUN 
BY 

EDGAR  FRENCH 


IT  IS  just  sixty  years  since  the  rush  for 
California  started  in  '49,  and  in  that 
sixty  years  the  state  has  been  famed 
for  sixty  different  things.  Men  hurried  into 
the  hills  to  wash  gold  from  the  streams,  they 
let  the  great  valleys  grow  wheat  until  the  soil 
gave  out,  grazed  cattle  in  the  mountains  and 
in  the  valleys,  cut  the  timber,  and  advertised 
for  tourists.  Whatever  could  be  had  easily, 
either  from  nature  or  the  Eastern  public,  the 
Calif ornians  got;  but  until  lately  neither  the 
Calif ornians  themselves  nor  the  people  of 
the  rest  of  the  Union  have  realized  what  a 
tremendous  opportunity  California  affords  or 
what  large  responsibilities  the  possession  of 
this  land  entails.  It  is  a  great  natural  plant 
which,  if  properly  cared  for  and  run,  is  capable 
of  turning  out  a  good  living  for  millions  of 
families  and  riches  for  a  good  proportion  of 
them. 

From  Mt.  Shasta  to  the  Tehachapi  Pass 
is  a  great  fertile  valley,  the  southern  end  watered 
by  the  San  Joaquin  River  and  the  northern 
end  by  the  Sacramento.  The  pioneers  thought 
that  they  were  utilizing  these  valleys  when 
they    grazed    cattle    upon    them.      But    few 


homes  follow  the  cattle  business.  There  are 
a  lot  of  cattle  on  them  yet.  The  cattlemen's 
successors  grew  wheat,  as  they  grow  it  in  the 
Palouse  country  in  Washington  now,  where 
single  ranches  are  larger  than  many  counties 
in  the  Eastern  states.  And  there  were  few 
homes  that  followed  this  method  of  farming  — 
and  much  of  the  land  is  still  in  this  condition. 

Then  came  irrigation,  and  the  people  really 
began  to  farm. 

Then  the  difficulties  of  irrigation  showed  the 
way  to  the  great  development  of  the  future. 
The  largest  problem  is  to  bring  water  to  the 
land  that  is  semi-arid,  and  this  is  the  problem 
of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  basin. 
At  first  it  was  solved  on  a  small  scale,  as  at 
Fresno,  where  a  small  river  was  dammed  where 
it  flowed  from  the  foothills,  and  was  led  by 
ditches  to  the  plain  below  to  water  a  few 
thousand  acres.  With  the  success  of  the  ven- 
ture, the  financial  problem  was  greater,  and 
whole  districts  united  to  share  the  expense 
and  the  benefits.  The  success  was  duplicated 
at  Tulare  and  Visalia,  at  Modesto  and  Turlock, 
and  at  many  other  places.  The  method  is 
important,    for   it  is  typical  of   an    essential 
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A  DAIRY  HERD,  SANTA  YSABEL,  CALIF. 
A  more  intensive  cattle  business  than  the  old  ranirc  method 


CRlfDK  OIL  — THE  SOLUTION  OF  CALIFORNIA'S  FUEL  PROBLEAl 


ONE  OF  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  RESOURCES 
Cutting  redwood  in  Mendocino  County 


LUMBER 
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THE  OLD  WAY 
A  small  private  irrigation  system 

difference  between  Western  and  Eastern  agri- 
culture. The  problems  of  agriculture  in  the 
West  have  been  too  great  to  be  solved  single- 
handed;  their  mere  bulk  has  forced  farmers 
to  combine  for  their  solution,  and  this  w^orking 
together  for  a  common  end  for  the  benefit  of 
all  is  distinctively  Western,  and  helps  to  explain 
a  peculiarly  Western  spirit  in  all  branches  of 
endeavor. 


THE  NEW  WAY 
Opening  great  areas  by  cooperation 

In  more  recent  works  of  reclamation,  how- 
ever, the  National  Government  has  taken  a 
hand.  Near  Yuma,  for  instance,  near  the 
Mexican  border,  the  Government  did  the  work 
of  laying  out  the  irrigation  system  and  of  con- 
structing the  dams  and  canals.  The  farmers 
must  pay  for  the  work,  but  the  payments  are 
equally  distributed  and  spread  over  a  long 
period  of  refunding.  In  other  words,  the 
problems  of  mechanics,  of  title  to  water,  of 
individual  equities,  and  of  finance  were  all 
solved  beforehand  by  the  ultimate  authority, 


IRRIGATING  OLIVE  TREES  NEAR  FRESNO  —  INTENSIVE  CULTIVATION 
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and  the  country  was  spared  the  waste  motion 
and  friction  that  formerly  dissipated  much 
productive  energy. 

This,  then,  is  the  significant  tendency  in 
irrigation  —  to  do  the  thing  with  Federal  aid, 
or  with  other  large  blocks  of  capital,  on 
a  magnificent  scale,  redeeming  huge  areas 
at  a  time  and  getting  them  quickly  into  profit- 
able cultivation.  The  people  are  just  begin- 
ning to  realize  what  cooperation  in  dealing 
with  nature  per  valley  instead  of  per  acre  will 
do,  and  this  new  realization  is  the  real  dis- 
covery of  the  great  valley  of  California.  The 
cattle,  the  sheep,  the  wheat,  and  the  isolated 
irrigation  of  the  past  have  enabled  people, 
somewhat  to  the  detriment  of  the  country,  to 
live  there  long  enough  to  make  the  great 
discovery. 

To  deal  adequately  with  nature  at  whole- 
sale, the  state  needs  more  men.  The  land 
needs  farmers;  the  farmers  who  are  here  need 
more  farmers  to  help  them  grasp  the  great 
opportunities  requiring  common  support;  the 
cities  need  markets;  the  country  needs  cities. 
The  process  works  in  a  circle,  and  to  the  advan- 
tage of  all  concerned,  for  the  new  settler  profits 


SANTA  CRUZ  FROM  LOGAN  HEIGHTS 


THE  CASINO  AND  BEACH  AT  SANTA  CRUZ 

One  of  the  great  industries   of   California  is   the   amusement   of  its  own  people  and   the  maintenance   of  resorts 

for  tourists 
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THE  BATTLESHIP  FLEET  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  HARBOR 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  THE  CLEARING-HOUSE  OF  CALIFORNIA  NORTH  OF  TEHACHAPI 
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by  the  better  land  and  better  methods  he  finds 
when  he  settles.  So  the  task  of  attracting  new 
people  is  undertaken  by  all.  Chambers  of 
commerce  are  formed  in  the  cities  and  towns 
—  no  hamlet  is  too  small  to  have  an  active 
body  of  the  sort.  Farmers  and  business  men 
join  to  exploit  the  region  they  live  in.  The 
railroads  coojx^rate,  because  every  new  settler 
means  added  produce  to  haul  to  new  markets. 
At  first  they  advertised  the  cUmate,  "the 
land  of  flowers,"  and  the  scenery.     They  still 


The  great  wheat  ranches  are  being  broken 
up.  The  Crocker-Huffman  estate  at  Merced 
is  now  divided,  after  thirty  years'  use  as  a 
cattle  range,  a  use  little  short  of  sinful  in  a  part 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  that  for  twenty  odd 
years  has  had  every  facility  of  water  and 
transportation.  The  old  Glenn  ranch,  in 
Glenn  County,  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  is 
going  the  same  way.  The  newspapers  report 
that  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  is  negotiating  with 
Henry  Miller,  the  cattle  king  and  largest  owner 


A  PRUNE  ORCHARD  IN  THE  SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY 
Where  the  raising  of  fruit  has  the  dignity  and  profit  of  a  profession 


do,  but  they  advertise  more  these  days  the 
character  of  soil,  the  productivity  of  an  acre, 
the  nearness  to  markets,  the  cost  of  the  land, 
and  the  potential  net  })rofit.  These  public 
promotion  books  now  read  like  the  balance 
sheets  of  a  business.  They  are  trying  to  attract 
people  who  know  sound  investments  and  who 
want  a  place  to  make  money  in — not  a  beautiful 
health  resort  to  visit.  It  is  a  better  method, 
and  it  is  attracting  a  solid  body  of  level-headed 
people  who  know  what  they  are  buying  and 
proceed  quickly  to  become  substantial  and 
prosperous  citizens. 


of  realty  in  California,  to  take  over  his  ranches, 
several  hundred  thousand  acres  in  area,  to 
break  them  up  into  colonies  for  settlement  by 
small  farmers.  The  instances  could  be  multi- 
plied to  weariness. 

A  vivid  example  of  what  such  a  division 
accomplishes  may  be  seen  at  Turlock,  where, 
in  four  years,  a  cattle  range  was  transformed 
into  a  richly  productive  region  with  thousands 
of  prosperous  people  growing  sweet  potatoes, 
melons,  strawberries,  grapes,  and  all  kinds  of 
fruits.  Here  agriculture  and  horticulture  are 
literally  fine  arts.     A   traveler   rides   through 
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miles  of  Californian  fruit  groves  and  marvels 
to  see  every  tree  the  same  height,  every  row  the 
same  distance  from  every  other,  every  weed 
removed  from  the  intervening  spaces.  It 
looks  like  a  formal  garden  —  as  if  the  farmers 
had  wasted  money  and  effort  to  achieve  an 
aesthetic  result. 

But  these  things  are  cold  business.  The 
trees  are  pruned  to  one  size,  because  that  size 
is  the  best  to  produce  the  most  and  the  largest 
fruit;  they  are  pruned  to  the  same  shape, 
because  that  shape  gives  the  limbs  the  best 


farmer,  and  went  down  and  cultivated  his 
grapes.  The  soil  was  good,  the  season  a  fair 
average,  his  vines  were  healthy,  his  neighbors 
had  big  crops.  He  had  nothing.  What  did 
he  do?  He  took  the  next  train  to  Berkeley, 
and  went  to  the  "Cow  College,"  as  they  call 
the  agricultural  department  of  the  State 
University.  He  laid  the  case  before  the 
viticultural  expert  and  got  it  diagnosed  and 
prescribed  for.  The  diagnosis  was  that 
the  blossoms  probably  needed  to  be  fertilized 
from  the  pollen  of  other  vines  by   artificial 


thp:  orange  groves  at  riverside,  calif. 

In  this  district  $30,000,000  has  been  invested  in  orange  growing 


average  of  sunlight  and  air;  they  are  pruned 
to  the  same  height  because,  were  they  taller, 
the  picking  would  cost  more;  they  are  planted 
by  plan,  because  that  plan  allows  exactly  the 
right  amount  of  soil  to  each  tree,  and  no 
more,  and  permits  irrigation  most  econom- 
ically. It  is  business;  but  art,  too,  because 
good  business  is  art. 

And  it  is  a  science.  Here  is  an  example. 
A  young  man  in  the  shoe  business  was  burned 
out  in  the  fire  at  San  Francisco.  He  owned  a 
few  acres  of  table  grapes  near  Sanger,  in  the 
San    Joaquin    Valley.     He    decided    to    turn 


means.  The  prescription  was  a  dozen  hives 
of  bees  to  be  distributed  through  the  vineyard. 
The  next  season  he  had  a  bumper  crop. 

This  small  incident  is  significant  because  it 
is  typical.  The  California  farmer  takes  his 
problems  to  experts  and  follows  advice  when 
he  gets  it.  He  has  no  bucolic  contempt  for 
theorists.  Good  theory  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  good  practice  too  often  for  him 
to  scoff,  and  where  land  is  worth  from  $100 
to  $2,000  an  acre,  scoffing  comes  high,  and 
he  cannot  afford  it.  One  of  the  richest  prac- 
tical farmers  in  Central  California  is  a  first- 
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rale  botanist,  and  his  botany  is  what  made 
him  rich. 

So  much  for  the  valley.  One  could  write  of 
it  for  years — of  its  grapes,  its  alfalfa,  its  dairies, 
its  vines,  its  infinite  variety  of  fruits  and  small 
gardens,  its  richness  and  possibilities.  One 
last  thing  is  most  impressive  to  the  outsider  — 
the  land  is  settled  only  in  spots.  The  train 
stops  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  of  industry. 
In  half  an  hour  you  are  again  in  the  wilder- 
ness.    The  cry  of  the  land  is  for  people. 

All  that  is  true  of  the  great  valley  drained  by 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  is 
true  of  the  smaller  valleys  between  the  great 


herders  and  drovers  led  sheep  and  cattle  to 
the  mountain  pastures.  But  to-day  the  moun- 
tains are  coming  again  to  their  own  —  and 
this  time  permanently. 

New  processes  of  mining  have  made  the  old 
mines  once  more  available,  and  camps  that 
were  empty  in  1890  are  now  lively  with  miners, 
working  in  tunnels  instead  of  washing  the 
sand  of  the  stream  beds.  For  example,  the 
Merced  River  was  worked  over,  literally,  foot 
by  foot,  in  placer  days,  from  the  plains  to  the 
Yosemite.  Then  it  was  deserted.  To-day 
the  canon  well  of  the  river  is  pierced  again 
and  again  with  shafts,  tapping  the  quartz  veins, 


A  SPECIAL  INDUSTRY 
Raising  squabs  near  Los  Angeles 


valley  and  the  sea,  and  in  some  of  them  already 
a  high  degree  of  intensive  specialization  has 
been  reached.  For  example,  the  railroad 
which  runs  from  San  Francisco  north  to 
Willits  prints  a  map  showing  the  location  of 
the  special  industries,  which  range  from  stock- 
grazing  to  poultry-raising  —  one  of  which 
means  a  few  nomadic  men,  and  the  other  a 
closely  settled  community  of  homes. 

Like  the  valleys,  the  mountains  have  suffered 
many  vicissitudes.  After  the  placer  mines  were 
worked  out,  the  mountains  were  deserted  again, 
exccj)!  for  a  few  little  villages  here  and  there 
where  a  stream  watered  a  few  level  acres; 
and    except    for    the    summer,    when    sheep- 


and  the  old  camps,  such  as  Bagby,  are  coming 
again  into  prominence.  Mariposa,  another 
rich  placer  camp,  that  dropped  from  thousands 
of  people  to  hundreds,  is  again  on  the  rise. 
The  state's  annual  production  of  gold  averages 
about  seventeen  millions  in  value. 

Copper  deposits  are  largely  worked,  yielding 
annually  three-quarters  of  a  million  in  value. 
Quicksilver,  mined  in  nine  counties,  is  worth 
more  than  half  a  million  a  year.  The  state 
mineralogist,  Mr.  Lewis  E.  Aubury,  declares 
that  the  mineral  resources  of  the  state  are 
})ractically  untouched  when  compared  with  the 
bulk  of  total  resources.  Thirty  Ihe  coimties 
out    of   fifty-eight   produce   gold,  and    others 
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are  known  to  possess  deposits;  and,  though 
the  production  is  far  below  that  of  the 
'50's,  it  has  steadily  risen  since  the  middle 
'8o's,  and  continues  to  rise.  And  the  total 
value  of  all  mineral  products  has  risen  from 
nearly  twenty  millions  in  1887  to  fifty-five  and 
one-half  millions  in  1907.  Of  this,  however, 
nearly  seventeen  millions  are  for  petroleum, 
which  is  not  a  mountain  product. 

The  mountains  contain  all  the  merchantable 
timber  in  California,  making  possible  a  huge 
industry  of  an  annual  value  of  seventy  millions 
of  dollars    (estimating   the   lumber   at   fifteen 


by  hand,  but  the  logging  is  done  by  donkey- 
engines  that  have  replaced  the  old-fashioned 
bull-teams.  Private  railroads  haul  the  logs 
from  the  woods  to  the  ''dump,"  they  are 
floated  on  an  artificial  lake  from  the  dump  to 
the  mill,  and  the  rough-sawed  lumber  is 
flumed  from  the  mill  to  the  valley  for  plan- 
ing and  manufacture. 

Electric  power  from  the  Sierra  Nevada 
lights  the  streets  in  Fresno,  in  Bakersfield,  in 
Merced,  in  a  score  of  valley  towns  a  hundred 
or  more  miles  from  the  power-sites.  Street 
cars  and  factories  get  motive  power  from  the 
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dollars  a  thousand).  The  Coast 
yields  the  redwood,  a  very  popular  lumber  on 
the  coast.  The  Sierra  Nevada  has  the  cheap 
fir,  cedar,  some  redwood  (really  big  tree 
lumber)  different  from  that  of  the  Coast  Range, 
and  the  finest  pine  lumber  that  is  cut  —  the 
straight,  white,  hard  sugar  pine.  The  coast 
lumber  is  carried  by  coastwise  ships  to  the 
markets.  The  Sierra  lumber  is  floated  in 
artificial  flumes  from  the  high  mountains  to 
the  railroads  on  the  plains;  as  from  Sugar  Pine 
to  Madera,  Pine  Ridge  (Shaver)  to  Clovis, 
and  Hume  to  Sanger  —  each  from  forty  to 
sixty  miles'  flume-length.     The  felling  is  done 


same  sources.  The  Huntington  interests  that 
built  the  great  interurban  trolley  system  at 
Los  Angeles,  have  platted  every  power-site 
in  the  Sierra  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  have 
estimates  of  cost  of  their  development,  surveys 
of  routes  for  an  electrical  railroad  from  Los 
Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  with  power  to  be 
supplied  from  the  Sierra.  Trolley  railroads 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley  are  also  run  by 
power  generated  in  the  mountains.  An 
enormous  resource  of  development  lies  waiting 
here. 

In    the   \'alleys   much  of    the   land  can  be 
intensely  used   so    that     many    families    can 
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prosper  on  a  small  area;  but  all  of  these 
families  are  interested  in  the  mountains  just 
as  much  as  if  they  owned  ten  acres  in  the 
Sierras  for  every  acre  they  own  on  the  plain.  It 
is  all  one  great  plant  and  an  ownership  of  one 
part  gives  one  an  interest  in  all  the  rest.  The 
valley  farmer,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not, 
depends  upon  the  mountains.  They  supply 
the  water  that  irrigates  his  farm,  the  timber 
of  which  his  house  is  built,  and  the  wood  that 
he  burns  for  fuel.  Though  not  intensively 
productive  themselves,  they  are  necessary  for 
the  valleys  to  be  so,  and  the  cheerful  fact  is 
that  the  valley  people  realize  it. 

Conservation  is  a  popular  movement  in 
California  to-day.  The  people  know  the 
value  of  the  forests  for  timber  and  their  value 
as  protection  for  the  priceless  waters  of  irri- 
gation for  the  valley.  The  farmers  of  Sacra- 
mento know  that  their  flood  problem  is  a  part 
of  the  conservation  problem.  The  people  of 
Los  Angeles  know  that  the  power  problem  is 
vitally  part  of  their  great  water  scheme,  and 
will  utilize  its  possibilities.  Here  again  the 
genius  of  the  whole  people  for  uniting  in 
action  upon  large  questions  of  universal  impor- 
tance is  coalescing  public  opinion  to  back  the 
federal  policy  of  conservation. 

To  return  to  petroleum;  it  now  ranks  in 
value  as  the  first  mineral  product  of  the  state. 
California  now  ranks  as  the  first  state  in  the 
union  in  bulk  production  of  petroleum.  The 
great  fields  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  — 
Kern,  Coalinga,  McKittrick,  and  Sunset  — 
the  fields  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
at  various  other  points  in  the  state,  are  under 
high  development.  But  new  fields  are  being 
discovered,  and  protected  territory  is  being 
proven,  so  that  the  full  development  of  this 
resource  has  not  come. 

Already,  however,  it  has  solved  many  prob- 
lems. Crude  oil  engines  pump  water  to 
thousands  of  acres  that  no  irrigation  ditch  ever 
could  reach.  Crude  oil  locomotives  haul 
practically  every  train  west  of  the  Rockies. 
Factory  power  is  supplied  by  crude  oil.  The 
best  roads  in  the  state  are  those  sprinkled  with 
crude  oil.  Traction  engines  burning  crude  oil 
plough  great  fields  and  run  threshers.  The 
greatest  want  of  the  West  has  been  fuel,  and 
crude  oil  has  filled  it. 

Now  this  great  inland  valley,  fed  with  gold, 
lumber,  and  water  from  the  mountains  for 
manufacture  and  agriculture,  is  surrounded 
and  hemmed  in  by  high  ranges  except  at  one 


place  —  the  break  in  the  mountains  where  the 
Golden  Gate  lets  the  rivers  out  to  the  sea. 
San  Francisco  is  the  entrance  and  the  exit 
for  this  great  country  of  production;  and  this 
is  why  neither  earthquake  nor  fire,  nor  anything 
else  can  permanently  stop  its  progress.  All 
the  while  its  transportation  facilities  arc 
increasing. 

The  Southern  Pacific  is  busy  tunnelling  under 
the  summit  of  the  Sierra,  in  the  region  of 
Truckee,  to  reduce  the  heavy  grades  over  the 
divide.  A  new  transcontinental  railroad,  the 
Western  Pacific,  ran  its  nose  into  Oakland  a 
few  months  ago,  and  trains  are  announced 
over  several  hundred  miles  of  it. 

Three  years  ago  I  came  to  San  Francisco  for 
The  World's  Work,  and  stepped  from  the 
Oakland  ferryboat  into  a  world  of  desolation 
whose  memory  to  this  day  is  a  shuddering 
nightmare.  For  three  days  I  wandered 
through  its  miles  of  ruins,  climbing  over  heaps 
of  debris,  seeing  people  watch  smoldering  piles 
of  brick  cool  to  ashes  that  covered  the  last  of 
their  fortunes,  traveling  from  refugee  camp  to 
refugee  camp,  watching  cooking  done  in  the 
streets,  noting  the  bread  lines,  photographing 
upon  the  mind  the  ghastly  skeletons  of  steel 
that  were  the  sole  monuments  of  a  wrecked 
commercial  structure. 

To-day  San  Francisco  is  my  home,  and,  as 
I  daily  walk  the  streets,  there  are  few  things 
besides  a  conscious  effort  of  the  imagination 
that  can  recall  what  was  so  vivid  and  so  terrible 
three  years  ago.  The  paved  thoroughfare  of 
Market  Street,  with  its  cheerful  throngs  and  its 
towermg  hives  of  industry,  suggests  no  memory 
of  ruins. 

The  new  city  is  better  than  the  old.  Fire- 
proof construction  of  concrete  and  steel  prevails 
in  the  business  district.  New  types  of  archi- 
tecture, such  as  the  First  National  Bank,  the 
Phelan  Building,  and  many  others,  have  taken 
the  places  of  old-fashioned  structures.  The 
new  Palace  Hotel  is  a  type  of  the  advance  in 
taste  and  construction.  Even  Chinatown  has 
felt  the  new  impulse  and  is  built  better  —  less 
picturesque,  it  may  be,  but  safer.  The  old 
landmarks  are  gone,  but  few  continue  to  mourn 
them.  A  tradition  is  dead,  but  better  tra- 
ditions are  building. 

This  is  especially  true  in  public  morals  and 
taste.  The  old  San  Francisco  clung  to  a  pride 
in  a  freedom  of  life  often  close  to  license. 
Dance  halls  and  restaurants  throve  on  a  line 
of  tradition  running  back  to  the  days  of  gold. 
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THE   GREAT   BASIN   OF   CALIFORNIA 

A    valley    nearly  500    miles   long    capable    of   intensive    cultivation    and   the  manufacture    of   the    products  of   the 

mountains,  which  hem  it  in  everywhere,  except  at  San  Francisco,  its  natural  outlet 
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when    "everything    went."   Public   gambling  wrong  with  the  whole  thing,  and  I'll  tell  you 

was  a  part  of  the  same  superstition.  what  it  is  —  there  are  only  365  days  in  the 

Here  has  been  a  great  change.  The  fire  year." 
brought  the  people  face  to  face  with  every  That  native's  enthusiasm  is  typical  of  South- 
problem  of  life,  and  the  values  of  things  were  ern  Cahfornia.  The  enthusiasm  is  infectious, 
readjusted  by  a  new  standard.  The  race-  too.  A  stranger  who  settles  here  becomes  the 
tracks  are  gone  by  a  state  law  modelled  after  most  ardent  prophet  of  the  region's  wonders. 
New  York's,  and  the  picturesque  retinue  of  And  yet,  to  the  casual  traveler,  as  to  the  doctor, 
the  game  has  gone  with  it.  Even  the  nickel-  it  cloys.  He  hears  it  everywhere.  He  fears 
in-the-slot  gambling  machines,  that  have  too  much  praise.  He  becomes  suspicious  that 
traditionally  parted  the  fool  from  his  money,  Southern  California  has  no  assets  but  climate, 
will  have  disappeared  a  month  before  this  flowers,  scenery,  "boost,"  and  —  the  "tourist 
article  is  published.  And  an  agent  of  a  crop."  This  impression  has  gone  abroad  and 
national  organization  of  distillers  and  brewers  fixed  a  certain  empty  reputation  for  Southern 
only  last  week  was  warning  the  saloon  men  California  in  people's  minds.  But  if  there  is 
that  prohibition  stares  them  squarely  in  the  a  great  smoke,  so  is  there  lots  of  fire. 
face  if  they  do  not  reform.  The  city  of  Los  Angeles  had  a  population 

These  things  connote  a  last  stage  in  evolution  in    1900    of    102,000.     The   population   this 

that  is  typical  of  all  California.     The  frontier  spring,  estimated  from  the  figures  compiled  in 

is  gone.     The  West  is  like  the  East  in  every  making  a  new  city  directory,  is  305,000,  and, 

essential.     The    problems    of    San    Francisco  estimated  from  later  figures  compiled  in  making 

are  the  problems  of  Boston,  and  the  same  kind  an  official  census  of  children  of  school  age, 

of  people  are  working  out  their  solution.  is    325,000.     The     population    of    Southern 

The  old  social  groups  have  re-formed  and  Cahfornia,  during  the  same  period,  has  grown 

new  ones  are  forming.     The  men  have  found  to  nearly  500,000. 

their  way  back  to  their  clubs    and    to    their  This  growth  must  be  explained  upon  other 

luncheons  together.     New  blood  has  come  in  grounds  than  climate,  scenery,  and  "boost." 

since  the  fire  and  altered    the   groups.     This  People  may  visit  a  country  because  of  these 

has  been  good,   for  it  brings  new  points  of  things;  they  cannot  build  houses  and  invest 

view  and  a  wider  horizon.  money  on  them,  nor  eat  them.     Somewhere 

this  great  permanent  population  —  prosperous 
folk  they  are,  too  —  is  grounded  in  productive 

From  Tehachapi    southeast  to  Yuma  it  is  industry  or  useful  labor.     The  revelation  of 

250  miles  as  the  crow  flies,   and  this  great  immense  agricultural  and  industrial  resources 

country  is  south  of  the  mountains  that  bound  upon   which   it   rests   is   the   interesting   and 

San    Francisco's   logical    overlordship.     It    is  significant      discovery      one      makes      upon 

tributary  to  Los  Angeles.  investigation. 

A  stranger  in  Los  Angeles,  a  doctor  from  The    greatest    productive    industry    in    the 

New  York,  drove  with  a  native  through  the  country  immediately  tributary  to  Los  Angeles 

miles   of  rose-grown   lawns  of   the   Southern  is   already   widely   known  —  the   growing   of 

cities,  past  smiling  homes  of  prosperous  folk,  citrus   fruits.     The   average   annual   yield   of 

beneath  a  brilliant  sky,  and  listened  in  silence  Southern  California  orange  and  lemon  groves 

to  the  eloquent  narrative  of  his  guide  —  the  is  30,000  carloads,  of  362  boxes  each,  or  more 

mild  winter,  the  festival  of  roses,  the  marvel  than  ten  and  three-quarters  millions  of  boxes 

of  the  city's  growth,  the  perfection  that  every  a  year.     The  gross  value  of  the  crop  is  con- 

Angelene  claims  for  the  city  of  his  worship,  siderably  in  excess  of  30  millions  a  year.  ^   About 

At  last,  in  a  pause,  the  stranger  spoke:  60,000  acres  of  citrus  trees  are  in  bearing. 

"  It  is  all  wonderful,  a  revelation.     It  seems  Translated  into  human  terms,  these  figures 

like  a  paradise.     But  there  must  be  something  mean  that  about  6,500  families  in  Southern 

wrong  somewhere.     You  have  cloyed  me  with  California  Hve  in  beautiful  orange  groves  of 

perfection.     Now   tell   me   something   that  is  five  to  twenty  acres  apiece,  upon  a  gross  income 

the  matter  with  the  place."  of,  say,  $500  an  acre  a  year.     This  means  not 

The   native   reflected   a   long   minute,   and  merely  the  luxury  of  life  in  a  gentle  climate 

slowly  replied :  on  a  fragrant  plain,  hemmed  in  by  inspiring 

"Yes,    you're    right.     There    is    something  vistas  of  mountainous  ranges;  it  means  that 
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these  people  practise  a  species  of  horticulture  in  millions.  A  few  years  ago  President  Roose- 
that  is  at  once  a  fine  art  and  a  paying  commercial  velt  was  sponsor  for  the  removal  of  one  of  them 
investment;  that  they  tend  their  groves  with  to  the  court  of  the  Mission  Inn,  Riverside, 
an  informed  intelligence  that  makes  of  rural  where  it  stands  to-day  in  the  heart  of  a  valley 
life  an  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  have,  redeemed  from  stock  ranges  to  the  highest 
besides,  the  leisure  and  means  for  recreation,  intensive  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
for  travel,  and  for  the  other  uplifting  acquire-  One  must  turn,  however,  from  orange  groves 
ments  of  culture.  Fruit-growing  there  is  a  to  factories  and  warehouses  for  the  great- 
profession,  not  a  job.  est   surprise    in    Los    Angeles.     These    speak 

Translated  into  economic  terms,  these  figures  of  a  wider  sphere  of  influence,  of  a  further 

mean    that    employment    is    found,    at    good  stretch  of  country  which  from  its  topography 

wages,  for  large  bodies  of  laborers  who  culti-  must    be    a   tributary.     Nevada    and    Utah, 

vate  the  groves,  who  gather  the  fruit,  who  drive  Arizona    and    New   Mexico,   are    all   pierced 

it  to  the  packing-houses,   who  pack  it;  that  by  railroads  at  easy  grade,  centering  in  Los 

other  laborers  are  at  work  making  boxes  to  Angeles.     The  city  is  a  trading  port,  the  trading 

crate  it;  that  lumbermen  are  at  work  cutting  centre  of  the  Southwest,  as  people  there  call 

the  timber;  that  railroads  are  busy  hauling  it  it,   with  rich   mines,   fertile   valleys,   growing 

to  market  —  and  it  is  a  long  haul.  towns  —  all  outfitting  at  Los  Angeles,  where 

And  that  it  is  business,  not  a  gamble,  is  an  they  buy  implements,  machinery,  clothes, 
achievement  to  take  pride  in.  Before  1893  foodstuffs  —  all  the  necessities  of  life  and 
it  was  a  speculation.  The  railroads  charged  of  industry  —  shipping,  in  turn,  their  products 
too  heavy  freight  rates,  the  refrigerator-car  for  sale,  for  transshipment,  for  manufacture, 
men  got  exorbitant  fees,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  Factories  in  Los  Angeles  employ  15,000  work- 
fruit  brokers  cheated  the  growers  right  and  men;  their  products  run  in  value  to  fifty-five 
left.     To-day  freight  rates  are  a  tenth  lower  millions. 

than  then;  the  refrigeration  is  done  for  fair  fees,  The  desert  yields  its  riches  —  gold,  silver, 

and  the  fruit  broker  is  gone.     The  California  and  copper;  salt,  gypsum,  and  potash;  borax. 

Fruit    Growers'     Exchange     is     the    reason,  tungsten,  and  jewels  —  these  are  the  yield  of  the 

This   is   a   cooperative    marketing    exchange  misnamed    "waste    places."     They    are    the 

that  now  handles  60  per  cent,  of  the  crop  for  products  used  in  the  arts  and  the  industries; 

eighty  local  associations  of  growers  through-  they  enter  into  the  making  of  bath  tubs  and 

out  California.     Each  association  is  composed  battleships,  plaster  and  fertilizer.     They  mean 

of  the  growers  of  one  district.     Nearly  all  own  labor   for  workmen;  markets   for   merchants; 

their  own  packing  plants.     All  are  represented  homes   for   Southern   California.     They   help 

on    the    central    exchange.      The     exchange  make  the  total  of  130,000  cars  of  freight  that 

simply   handles   the   crop   and   keeps   books,  move  yearly  from  Los  Angeles.    Five  thous- 

It  hires  agents  to  sell  in  the  East,  keeps  prices  and   men   work  for  the  railroads  in  Southern 

uniform,  feeds  markets  what  they  will  stand,  California;  a  half  million  dollars  a  month  is 

develops  new  markets,  and  fights  the  growers'  distributed  here  by  the  railroads, 

battles  with  railroads,  ice  dealers,  box  makers.  But  perhaps  the  most  impressive  thing  in 

and  bad  debtors.     In  the  four  years  just  passed.  Southern  California  is  the  forward  vision  of 

it  has  sold  eighty  million  dollars'   worth  of  the  man  in  the  street.     He  is  wondrously  alive 

fruit   and   distributed    the   cash    to   its   4,000  to  the  problems  before  him,  and  his  courage 

members,  and  lost,  of  it  all,  $381.45  in  bad  is  as  great  as  his  imagination.  The  casual  man 

debts.     It  has  reduced  the  cost  of  marketing  that  you  meet  talks  intelligently  of  progress, 

from  thirty  cents  a  box  to  six  cents  a  box.     It  of  the  Owens  River  w^ater-supply,  of  the  harbor 

has  made  the  business  a  stable,  assured  success,  at  San  Pedro,  of  the  Oriental  trade,  of  the 

It  has  demonstrated  the  fitness  of  American  economic  effects  of  good  roads.     These  are 

ruralists  to  grasp  mighty  problems  of  econo-  the  visions  of  the  big  men  here,  but  they  are 

mics    and    handle    them    upon     democratic  grasped  by  all. 

principles.  The  people  believe  as  certainly  in  a  many- 

In  1874,  the  Government  sent  to  Riverside  millioned    population    as    if    it    would    come 

the    first    two    seedless   orange    trees   of    the  to-morrow,  and  last  year  they  voted  bonds  to 

Washington    navel    variety.     These    are    the  the  amount  of  three  and  one-half  millions  for 

forbears  of  the  industry  that  is  now  figured  good  roads;  and  pledged  themselves  to  bond 
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issues  aggregating  twenty-four  millions  for  a         But  we  are  not  done  with  resources.     Petro- 

water  system  big  enough  to  supply  two  million  leum  is  produced  here  too.  Southern  California, 

people,  besides  supplying  irrigation  water  for  like  Central  California,  has  vast  subterranean 

thousands  of  acres  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  lakes  of  oil,  and  the  development  is  on  a  huge 

and  besides  generating  80,000  electrical  horse-  scale.     The  yield  in  Southern  California  alone 

power  —  all   to  be   the   property  of   the  city,  last  year  exceeded  in  value  thirty  millions  of 

This  water  is  to  be  got  from  a  mountain-fed  dollars.    Much  of  the  oil  is  low  grade,  and,  as 

lake   in   the   Sierra  Nevada  and  brought   to  in  the  more  northerly  area,  is  used  in  its  crude 

the  city  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  240  miles  form  in  all  sorts  of  power  engines,  especially 

long,  eighteen  miles  through  tunnels  in  rock,  for  pumping   plants   for   irrigation.     By   this 

ten  miles  through  tunnels  in  earth,  nine  miles  latter  development  alone,  literally  hundreds  of 

through  siphons  of  steel  pipe.     One  tunnel,  thousands  of  acres,  once  thought  irreclaimable, 

at  Lake  Elizabeth,  will  be  26,000  feet  long.  because  they  could  not  be  irrigated  by  gravity, 

The  plans  for  good  roads  and  the  plans  for  are   being   brought   under   water   and    made 

the  harbor  and  the  plans  for  the  Far  Eastern  richly  profitable. 

trade  are  all  of  one  piece  in  the  constructive         Los  Angeles   has    one  of  the  best  electric 

imagination  of  the  people.     By  consolidation  railroad   systems,    urban   and   interurban,    in 

with  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  will  become  a  America.     Only  Indianapolis  and  Detroit  can 

port    entitled     to     terminal     railroad     rates,  rival  it.     One  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles 

empowered  to  own  municipal  docks,  and  free  of   track   in   the   city,   and   six  hundred   and 

to  compete  in  the  world's  markets.     With  the  seventy-six    miles    of    interurban    lines   bring 

system  of  good  roads  complete,  traction  trains  San    Pedro,    Santa    Monica,    Pasadena,    and 

can  haul  the  fruit  crop  to  the  municipal  docks  scores  of  other  towns  within  a  radius  of  forty 

for  ocean  shipment.     That  means  the  power  miles  into  quick  and  hourly  touch  with  the 

to  compete  with  the  railroads  on  freight  rates,  city.     Most  of  the  electricity  to  operate  these 

With  the  opening  of  the  Panama  canal,  this  lines    is   developed   by    water-power    in    the 

means  much;  for  Los  Angeles  is  only  fifty  miles  neighboring  ranges  of  mountains,  and  as  far 

off  the  "grand  circle"  from  Panama  to  the  away  as  the  Sierra  Nevada  above  Bakersfield. 

Orient,  and  will  become  a  great  port  of  call.  One  power  company  alone,  that  supplies  most 

Texas  cotton  can  be  hauled  by  easy  grades  of  this  power,  has  power  sites  located  and  not 

to  Los  Angeles;  fuel  oil  has  solved  the  fuel  yet    developed    that    will    produce    a    million 

problem;  electric  power,  generated  by  water,  horse-power. 

has  solved  the  power  problem;  why,  say  these         Vast   reclamation   projects   are   now   under 

people,  shall  not  Los  Angeles  become  a  great  way  to  reclaim  the  great  desert  that  lies  east 

textile  centre,  supplying  the  Far  East  with  its  of   Riverside    to    the    Colorado    River.     The 

cheap  fabrics?  success  of  the  work  in  Imperial  Valley  has 

Again  —  Utah  is  a  vast  bed  of  low-grade  brought  about  this  extension.     Here  an  abso- 

coal  and  iron.     It  is  not  exploited,  because  lute     desert,     partly     below     sea-level,     was 

the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  is  hold-  reclaimed    and    100,000    acres    brought    into 

ing  it  for  a  sharper  demand  and  the  develop-  marvelous   cultivation.     The    crops    that   are 

ment  of  better  processes  of  using  it.     But  long  raised    in    Imperial    are   almost   unbelievable 

experiments  in  iron  ore  reduction  by  crude  oil  —  alfalfa,     canteloupes,     and     fruits.       The 

process  and  by  electrical  process  have  advanced  newest   project   is    to   reclaim   200,000   acres 

far  enough  to  be  sure  they  are  feasible.     When  on    the   Colorado    River    farther    upstream, 

the  market  is  open,  say  these  people,  why  shall  where  the  soil  and  the  climate  are  similar  to 

we  not  be  the  Pittsburgh  of  the  Pacific  ?    Utah  Imperial's. 

is  as   near  Los  Angeles  by  rail  as  it   is   to         The  distinguishing  thing  about  the  country 

San  Francisco  or  Denver.  south  of  Tehachapi,  and  north  of   it,  too,  is 

These    are    great    visions.     And,   whether  the  broad  understanding  of  the  great  oppor- 

possible  or  not,  they  are  the  whole  people's  tunities  which   exist  and   the  cooperation  of 

vision,  being  wrought  at  by  the  people  collec-  everyone  in  their  working  out.     Progress  in 

tively,  with  intelligence,  courage,  and  speed.  California  is  less   the  addition  of  the  small 

This  is  "boost,"  but   "boost"   backed  by  achievements  of  a  myriad  of  unrelated  efforts 

bonds   that   the   people    have    pledged,   with  than    the    cooperative    efforts    of    thousands 

their  eyes  open.  acting  upon  one  idea. 
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THE  LUMBERMAN  mopolis,    on    Gray's     Harbor,     southwestern 

MR.  CHESTER  F.  WHITE  is   often  Washington, 

spoken  of  as  the  ''brains  of  the  tim-  "I'll  go,"  said  White  without  hesitation,  but 

ber  industry."     To  him  are  referred  being  a  good  trader  he  insisted  on  good  terms. 

all  the  vital  questions  affecting  timber  products  The  salary  was  not  large,  but  the  new  manager 

—  their  manufacture,  transportation,  sale.    He  was  given  a  home  and  other  perquisites,  enab- 

was  in  complete  charge  of  the  recent  fight  of  the  ling  him  to  bank  almost  all  his  cash  income, 

lumbermen  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  The  success  of  the  Gray's  Harbor  Commercial 

against  the  advance  in  lumber  rates  promul-  Company,  as  the  Cosmopolis  enterprise  was 

gated   by    the    transcontinental   railways  —  a  termed,   dates   from   the   arrival   of   the  new 

campaign  that  terminated  most  satisfactorily  manager  eighteen  years  ago.     The  mill  was 

for  the  lumbermen,  both  in  the  Federal  courts  a  cargo  shipper  entirely.     Mr.  White  bethought 

and   before    the   Interstate    Commerce    Com-  himself  of  the  needs  of  his  retail  lumber  friends 

mission.     A  few  years  ago   Mr.   White  was  in  Iowa  and  through  the  Middle  West,  and 

merely  a  hired  man.     In  a  sense  he  is  to-day,  made  the  sort  of  stock  he  knew  would  com- 

but  he  has  mastered  the  trick  of  making  money  pete  with  the  woods  there  in  use.     He  began 

for  himself  as  well  as  for  his  employers.  to  ship  lumber  by  rail  inland,  with  such  success 

About  fifty  years  ago  he  went  to  California,  that  soon  he  had  built  up  one  of  the  biggest 

worked  his  way   north   to   Washington,    and  plants  in  the  Northwest,  and  the  trade  became 

then  back  eastward  again  to  Keokuk,  Iowa,  so    profitable    that    the    cargo    business    was 

where  he  learned  the  lumber  business  in  the  entirely  abandoned.     Mr.  White  saw  the  value 

big  retail  yards  owned  by  an  uncle.     He  be-  of  spruce,  and  made  his  company  the  chief 

came  a  manufacturer,  with  an  interest  in  a  manufacturer  of  that  wood  on  the  Coast.     He 

lumber-mill.    Then  with  knowledge  he  traveled  was  the  first  to  install  wooden  water-tanks  at 

back  West.     *'  I  saw  Henry  Villard  complete  his  mill  as  a  protection  against  fire,  and  he  now 

the  Northern  Pacific,"  said  Mr.  White,  "  more  makes  these  tanks  for  all  the  Western  states. 

than  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  the  coming  of  In   this   way   the   knowledge   he   got   on   the 

this  pioneer  railway  opened  my  eyes  to  the  Keokuk  lumber-yards  bore  fruit, 

power  of  transportation  when  applied  to  the  ''A  man  may  stay  in  his  own  town  so  long 

towering  forests  of  fir  and  cedar  and  spruce."  that  he  doesn't  know  what  is  going  on  in  it; 

With  his  former  Iowa  associates  Mr.  White  I'm  going  to  move,"  Mr.  White  announced  to 

began  extensive  logging  operations  at  Shelton,  his  family  some  four  years  ago.     Several  times 

a  small  town  on  Puget  Sound.     Then   they  he   had  resigned   as   manager  of  the   Gray's 

built  a  sawmill  at  Tacoma,  which  was  com-  Harbor  Company,  but  it  had  not  "taken"  with 

pleted  about  the  time  the  great  depression  of  Pope   &  Talbot.     This  time  he  was  insistent. 

the  early  '90's  was  approaching.     The  com-  His    own    interests    were    growing    extensive, 

pany  was  wrecked,  and  Mr.  White  received  But  rather   than    lose    his    services,    the    San 

the  news  in  San  Francisco,  whither  he  had  gone  Francisco  firm  reorganized  the  company,  and 

in  an  endeavor  to  sell  the  new  mill's  products.  Mr.  White  became  a  heavy  stockholder.     The 

"Things  looked  pretty  blue  for  me,  as  the  head  offices  were  moved  from  Cosmopolis  to 

failure  took  every  dollar  that  I  possessed,  but  Seattle. 

I  thought  the  best  thing  I  could  do  would  be  His  first  savings  were  used  to  buy  timber 

to  buy  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  as  a  sort  of  a  along   the  river  banks.     Quickly   the   timber 

bracer,  and  find  a  job,"  is  the  way  he  tells  of  was  cut  and  sold,  and  Mr.  White  bought  more, 

the  experience.  When  an  acre  of  timber  land  could  be  bought 

When  Mr.  White  was  trying  to  find  a  place  for  a  few  dollars,  compared  with  hundreds  now, 

to  land,  it  chanced  that  Pope  &  Talbot,  a  firm  Mr.  White  became  one  of  the  hea\7  timber 

famous  on  the  coast,  needed  a  manager    for  owners  of  his  part  of  the  state.     When  these 

a  small  lumber-mill  the  firm  owned  at  Cos-  lands    advanced    in    value,    he    was    carried 
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upward  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  that  made  so 
many  western  Washington  millionaires. 

With  this  capital  he  bought  Seattle  real 
estate,  which  has  had  such  a  phenomenal 
advance.  He  is  a  born  trader.  They  used  to 
tell  him  that  if  he  had  stayed  in  Massachusetts 
he  would  have  cornered  all  the  butter  and  eggs 
in  the  state.  He  says  he  will  sell  anything  he 
possesses,  provided  he  can  make  something 
on  the  deal. 

BUYING  LUMBER  "FUTURES" 

YOU  should  take  up  a  donation  claim; 
some  time  this  timber  will  be  worth  a 
lot  of  money,"  remarked  Capt.  J.  P.  Keller, 
manager  of  a  small  mill  in  the  Puget  Sound 
district,  to  Cyrus  Walker,  a  young  man  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Maine. 

"How  long  would  I  be  required  to  live  on 
the  land  to  perfect  my  title?"  asked  Walker. 

"Five  years." 

"I  wouldn't  promise  to  live  here  five  years 
if  I  could  own  this  whole  country,"  was  the 
response  of  the  young  man.  That  was  half 
a  century  ago.  Cyrus  Walker  in  the  years 
that  followed  became  one  of  the  heaviest  land- 
owners of  the  Northwest,  and  now  is  ranked 
as  one  of  the  extremely  wealthy  men  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  His  fortune  is  estimated  at 
$25,000,000,  and  the  company  in  which  he  is 
largely  interested  —  the  Puget  Mill  Company, 
controlled  by  the  Pope  &  Talbot  interests  — 
has  holdings  estimated  to  reach  beyond  the 
hundred  million  mark. 

Young  Walker  was  one  of  the  hard  workers 
of  early  days.  Yet  it  was  not  his  hard  work 
that  brought  him  his  millions.  He  bought 
fundamental  things  —  timber  lands  and  city 
property  —  and  his  holdings  increased  in  value 
by  the  effort  of  his  neighbors  and  without 
any  particular  care  on  his  part  aside  from  the 
paying  of  taxes.  His  policy  has  been  to  buy 
wisely  and  hold  —  never  to  sell. 

When  he  began,  Mr.  Walker  was  book- 
keeper, timekeeper,  or  anything  else  that 
enabled  him  to  be  useful  about  the  mill,  and  he 
stepped  in  as  manager  upon  the  death  of 
Capt.  Keller  in  the  early  '6o's.  For  seventeen 
years  after  his  arrival  he  did  not  leave  the 
plant,  and  then  it  was  for  only  a  brief  trip  to 
San  Francisco  and  the  East. 

In  those  days  the  country  was  unsurveyed, 
and  trees  were  cut  down  without  thought  of 
land  ownership.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that 
this  condition  must  end,  and  that  timber  lands 


would  eventually  be  valuable.  It  chanced 
that  some  school  land  was  sold  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  $1.50  an  acre.  On  his  own  initiative, 
Walker  bought  several  hundred  acres  for  his 
company,  still  being  skeptical  as  far  as  he 
individually  was  concerned. 

"That's  a  good  idea;  buy  all  the  land  you 
can  get,"  was  the  word  that  came  back  from 
the  Pope  &  Talbot  offices  in  San  Francisco  to 
the  young  manager.  This  school  land  pur- 
chase was  the  beginning  of  the  immense  timber 
holdings  of  the  Puget  Mill  Company,  other- 
wise known  as  the  Puget  Sound  end  of  the 
Pope   &  Talbot  business. 

Following  the  war,  greenbacks  were  worth 
in  purchasing  power  only  about  half  the  value 
of  gold,  but  they  were  legal  tender  with  the 
Government.  By  buying  up  greenbacks  in 
the  East  and  using  them  for  the  purchase  of 
$i.5o-an-acre  timber  land  on  Puget  Sound, 
the  company  acquired  thousands  of  acres  of 
the  best  forests  in  the  Northwest.  With  the 
coming  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  accompanied 
by  its  enormous  land  subsidy,  the  company 
traded  in  railroad  bonds  for  still  more  land. 
Thus  the  cost  per  acre  was  reduced  to  cents. 
Through  many  years  these  purchases  con- 
tinued, until  the  holdings  of  the  company 
became  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres. 
For  the  last  score  of  years  these  vast  tracts 
have  been  held  intact,  without  additional  pur- 
chases, and  the  mills  of  the  Puget  company 
have  been  fed  from  forests  of  otlier  timber 
owners.  The  far-sighted  Walker  is  holding 
the  timber  for  the  time  when  the  Northwest 
will  be  the  last  storehouse  of  the  continent's 
trees. 

The  young  manager  found  great  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  the  parent  company,  became  a 
partner,  and  in  later  years  married  a  daughter 
of  Captain  Talbot.  Through  all  the  active 
years  of  his  life,  and  until  a  recent  accident 
affected  his  health,  he  has  stuck  to  his  post 
at  the  Port  Gamble  mill. 

ONE  WHO  STRUCK  GOLD 

ALL  the  tales  of  rich  gold  discovery  are 
not  confined  to  the  California  of  early 
days,  nor  yet  to  the  Alaska  of  the  last  decade, 
as  the  story  of  Amidas  Grenier  will  testify. 
Six  years  ago  he  was  a  street-car  motorman 
in  Worcester,  Mass.  To-day  he  is  a  million- 
aire, though  only  twenty-nine  years  old,  and 
with  memory  still  full  of  the  discouraging  days 
before  he  struck   it  rich   in  Idaho.     But  he 
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insists  that  there  is  nothing  miraculous  about 
his  fortune. 

**I  was  always  a  'plugger',"  he  said 
recently.  "I  stuck  to  it  and  won  out,  and  I 
'plug'  just  as  hard  to-day  as  when  I  was  driv- 
ing my  street  car  in  Worcester,  or  when  I  was 
tramping  over  the  Western  hills  in  search  of 
a  prospect.  No,  indeed,  there  is  neither  mys- 
tery nor  miracle  about  my  success." 

But  while  there  are  many  such  stories  as 
this  in  the  Northwest,  Grenier's  cannot  help 
but  interest.  His  family  was  much  dis- 
appointed in  him  because  he  failed  to  make 
a  good  farmer,  or  at  least  failed  to  find  life 
on  a  Minnesota  farm  greatly  to  his  liking. 
That  was  why  he  tore  himself  away  from  his 
aged  parents,  and  sought  his  own  stake  in  the 
alluring  wilds  of  the  West. 

The  Grenier  family,  headed  by  Amidas's 
father,  Narcisse  Grenier,  left  Massachusetts 
in  1903,  determined  to  find  a  new  home  in  one 
of  the  sparsely  settled  districts  of  Minnesota. 
But  two  or  three  months  as  a  farmer  was 
enough  for  the  boy.  He  had  ambitions  to 
become  a  mining  engineer.  Unable  to  gain 
a  thorough  technical  engineering  training,  he 
picked  up  stray  bits  of  information,  and  in 
the  Montana  hills  thought  to  find  a  mine  that 
others  had  overlooked.  Disappointed,  he 
made  his  way  to  California,  and  there  met  no 
better  luck.  Then  he  tried  Nevada,  then 
Oregon,  but  with  no  better  success. 

Finally  he  found  himself  in  Idaho,  in  the 
Black  Warrior  country,  and  within  a  week 
had  discovered  the  mine  he  was  looking  for. 
A  syndicate  of  Eastern  capitalists  took  it  off 
his  hands,  and  left  him  independent  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  but  he  did  not  stop  there.  He 
kept  on  prospecting,  for  the  open-air  life  and 
the  adventure  seemed  to  satisfy  the  craving 
within  him.  Before  long  he  had  discovered  a 
silica  deposit  near  Livingston,  Mont.,  which 
netted  him  another  fortune.  Still  other  claims 
fell  into  his  possession,  and  now  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  aristocracy  of  seven  figures. 

THE  APPLE  GROWER 

LOOKING  over  the  figures  of  quick 
returns  and  "snap-fortunes"  gained 
by  settlers  in  the  fruit-lands  of  the  West,  one 
might  imagine  that  it  means  an  easy  fortune 
without  work;  but  it  means  something  very 
different. 

Perhaps  the  case  of  William  Turner,  of 
Wenatchee,  is  quoted  as  often  as  any.     Here  is 


his  own  story,  as  told  in  a  letter  to  his  home 
commercial  club: 

"It  was  in  the  fall  of  1894  that  I  arrived  in 
Wenatchee  with  a  wife  and  two  children,  and 
just  $80.  I  rented  a  five-acre  tract  and  made  a 
living  for  the  first  year.  In  1895,  I  rented  twelve 
acres,  cleared  the  sage-brush  off,  and  raised  a 
big  crop  of  potatoes,  besides  tomatoes  and  sweet 
potatoes.  I  was  not  used  to  selling,  and  let  a 
man  beat  me  out  of  the  whole  crop,  which  left 
me  $140  behind  on  my  year's  work.  In  1896, 
I  rented  the  same  twelve  acres  and  raised  a  big 
crop  of  vegetables,  from  which  I  cleared  $1,000. 

''During  1897,  1898,  1899,  and  1900,  I  cleared 
from  this  tract  about  $1,000  each  year.  It  was 
hard  work,  but  we  were  getting  a  start. 

*'By  1900,  we  had  saved  up  $1,000.  I  bought, 
on  time,  forty  acres  of  fruit  land  in  the  valley  and 
forty  acres  of  hillside  pasture  land.  ...  Of 
course,  we  were  getting  deeper  in  debt  all  the 
time.  Our  first  returns  from  the  apple  trees  came 
in  1904,  when  we  picked  100  boxes,  and  in  1905 
and  1906  we  picked  1,000  boxes. 

"True  to  our  hopes,  the  pay  for  all  these  years 
of  labor  and  patience  came  last  season  (1907). 
We  picked  10,000  boxes  of  apples,  and  have 
sold   8,872    boxes,   for   which   we   have   received 

118,717.35-" 

This  simple  statement  is  recommended  by 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Western  experts  for  the 
reading  of  those  who  think  easy  fortunes  can 
be  gathered  in  the  orchards  without  any  work. 

IN  THE  CATTLE  COUNTRY 

FLYING  westward  through  Montana,  you 
come  at  last  into  a  region  where  all  the 
rolling  hills  are  ridged  and  furrowed  as  though 
by  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Then  you  are  in  the 
cattle  country,  and  the  trails  on  the  hills  are 
the  paths  of  the  thousands  of  cattle  that  for 
forty  years  or  more  have  fed  upon  these  hills. 

You  will  find  these  trails  in  every  open 
valley  or  caiion  out  to  the  coast  at  Seattle  or 
Portland  or  Tacoma.  Down  along  the  Clear- 
water, or  in  Lapwai  Cafion,  and  out  along  the 
main  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  through 
Washington,  cattle  still  flourish,  and  here 
and  there,  especially  in  Oregon,  one  finds  a 
horse-ranch  and  sheep  ranges. 

The  life  in  the  big  cattle  ranges  to-day  is 
not  the  same  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
Two  hundred  miles  from  a  railroad,  nobody 
carries  a  gun.  Burns,  Ore.,  which  used  to 
be  one  of  the  toughest  places  in  America, 
stamping  ground  of  Jack  Dalton  —  now,  I  am 
told,  ''a  perfect  gentleman,"  but  twenty  years 
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ago  the  most  dangerous  of  the  ''bad  men"  in  ings  that  encroached  upon  the  streets  have  been 

the   West  —  scene   of   murder,   violence,   and  pushed  back;  and  dozens  of  them  have  been 

sudden  death,  week  in,  week  out,  is  now  as  cut  back  eight  or  ten  feet  in  their  first  story, 

peaceful  a  hamlet  as  there  is  in  the  world.  pillars  and  an  open  portico  taking  the  place  of 

The  business  is  the  same   now  as  then  in  solid  brick  or  stone.     The  work  is  ornamental; 

Burns  and  all  the  fearfully  big  region  around  and  it  will  give  to  the  city  at  least  fairly  broad 

about    it.     Men    work    cattle,    herd    sheep,  main  streets  in  the  years  to  come,  when  it 

drive  horses,  cut  hay,  come  into  town  with  bodies     the     commerce     of     a     Boston     or 

droves  and  herds  to  sell,  drink  rye  across  the  Philadelphia. 

bar,  swap  tales  —  and  go  back  home.     Killing  Of  course,   enemies  are  not  very  hard   to 

in  Burns  means  murder;    and  murder  means  find,   and   Mr.   Thompson   has   found   them, 

a  sheriff,  a  jury,  and  a  sentence  —  much  more  No  outsider  can  attempt  to  judge  the  right 

surely   than   in   New   York,    or   Chicago,    or  and  wrong  between  strong  men  —  but  this  at 

Philadelphia;    for  in   Harney   County  killing  least    is    certain,   that  the   great  engineering 

is  the  kind  of  lunacy  that  the  law  is  there  to  work  of  Seattle  has  made  a  better  city  to  live 

cure.                                             .  and  work  in,  and  a  city  better  able  to  fulfil  a 

The  cattlemen  drift  in  from  all  the  world,  great  commercial  destiny. 
On  one  ranch  there  may  be  younger  sons  of 
English    lords,    Berlin    University    graduates 

gone    bad,    greasers    from    Mexico,   Basques  'T'^HE  Northwestern  country,  which  could 

from  the  uplands  of  France,   boys  from   the  X       easily    support    forty    or    fifty    million 

East,     and      reformed     horse-thieves      from  people,  supports  about  two  million.     Of  these, 

Montana.     They  come  by  Pullman,  on  horse-  few  are  the  old  pioneers.     It  is  probably  quite 

back,    on    foot,   or    riding   on    brake-beams,  safe  to  say  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  are 

It  does  not  matter  whence  they  come,  nor  how  making  the  new  Northwest  were  born  east  of 

—  but  once  they  come  into  the  cattle  country  the  Missouri  River. 

in  these  days,  the  seal  of  law  is  on  them  and  In  the  spring  of  1909,  the  Hill  and  Harriman 

they  walk  according  to  the  code  —  and   the  railroads  took  into  the  Northwest  more  than 

code  is  "Work  and  keep  straight."  71,000  people  on  colonist  tickets  —  the  great- 
est  movement   in    history.     Not   all   stay,  of 

A  PRACTICAL  DREAMER  AND  HIS  WORK  ,     ^                  i             "^                                  ^' 

course,  but  many  do. 

SEATTLE  is  built  along  the  ridges  that  run  They  come  from  all  the  East,  but  mostly 

north  and  south  beside  the  waters  of  Puget  Minnesota,    Wisconsin,     Iowa,     Illinois,   and 

Sound.     Therefore,     the    city's    main    com-  Missouri.     They  are  the  sons  of  farmers,  very 

mercial  streets  are  few  in  number  —  only  four  often,  crowded  off  the  home  farm,  and  unwill- 

—  and  the  cross  streets,  running  up  and  down  ing  to  take  up  home  acres  that  mean  the  same 
the  hills,  are  at  a  distinct  commercial  hard  life  their  fathers  lived  before  them.  They 
disadvantage.  take  up  ranch  or  wheat  lands,  and  till  them 

Even  the  main  streets  were  pitched  in  grades  well, 

that  made  them  difficult,   and,   as  one  went  Down  in  the  Big  Bend  region  of  Washington, 

back  from  the  water-front,  they  were  blocked  for  instance,    there  is  a  transplanted  Missouri 

up  by  high  eminences,  used  as  residence  sections  town,  settled  by  lank  sons  of  the  Ozark  country, 

by  the  poorer  people.  moved  by  the  craft  and  skill  of  the  immigration 

There  came  a  dreamer  into  power  in  Seattle,  agent   of   the   Northern   Pacific.     He   picked 

Mr.   R.  F.  Thompson,  chief-engineer  of  the  them  out  years  ago,  as  the  right  people  for  this 

city.     It  seemed  to  him  that  if  the  city  ever  was  dusty  land  —  and   he  studied   them   until   he 

to  grow,  these  great  main  streets  must  be  wid-  found    the    way    to    make    them    come.     A 

ened,  and   leveled,  and   made  fit  highways  of  committee   came    to   spy   out   the   land  —  as 

commerce.     He  harped  upon  the  theme  until  Moses  sent  his  agents  into   Palestine  —  and 

the  people  came  to  believe  in  it.     Then  he  went  back  home  to  say  "Let  us  go."     And 

went   ahead   with   the   most   astounding   pro-  they    came.     They    are    good    colonists,    and 

gramme  of  city  improvement  of  which  there  is  happy,  and  growing  rich  slowly.    Strange  to  re- 

a  record.  late,  they  have  taken  to  schools  with  eagerness. 

Huge  hills  have  been  wiped  out  by  hydraulics,  That   may   serve    as    a    typical    instance, 

by  dynamite,  and  by  steam  shovel.    Office  build-  Along  the  great  railroads  the  same  thing  goes 
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on.     In  the  grape-lands,  we  may  find  French,  cash  and  the  experience  to  work,  and  in  two 

Italians,  Germans  and  even  Spaniards.     The  years  he  was  rich. 

English  take  to  apples  — but  this,  the  highest  "He  bought  well,  and  sold  better!"  said  a 

of  the  agricultural  arts,  is  largely  in  the  hands  man  who  knows  him  pretty  well. 

of  Americans,  and,  strange  to  say,  there  is  a  So  to-day  he  is  building  a  railroad  away  up 

large  number  of  city-bred  men  in  the  ranks,  into   the   valley   of    the    Pend    Oreille   River 

Clerks  out  of  Broadway  stores,  men  from  running  north  to  the  British  Columbia  border, 

the  Wall  Street  offices,  salesmen  stolen  from  The  road  is  not  a  monument,  but  a  business 

the   wandering   armies   of   the   big   wholesale  enterprise.     Mr.  Blackwell  has,  they  say,  the 

houses,    stenographers,    railroad    men    (a   big  spirit  of   the  pioneer,  but  he  also  wants   to 

group),    carpenters,    laborers  —  all    take    to  make    money.     So,    while    his    pet    ambition 

fruit.     As   one   goes   about   this   country,    he  opens   many   miles  of  virgin   country   to   the 

finds  that  the  successful  lawyer,  doctor,  clergy-  markets  of  the  West,  he  also  intends  that  it 

man,   bank  clerk,   haberdasher,   laundryman,  shall  make  him  richer  than  he  is  to-day. 

or  bus-driver  owns  his  little  plot  of  orchard  In  fact,  the  Blackwell  ambition  is  no  modest 

under  irrigation,  and  is  paying  for  it  slowly,  one,    if    his    friends    may    be    believed.     His 

It  is  in  trees,  and  when  the  trees  begin  to  bear,  friends,  one  may  note,  are  not  few,  and  they 

he  says,  he  will  quit,  if  he  be  a  wage-earner,  seem    loyal    beyond    the    usual.     Men    who 

and  take  his  hard-earned  stake  and  tell  the  have  worked  with  him  as  equals,  or  under 

railroad  and  the  "boss"  go  hang.  him  as  hired  men,  all  seem  impressed  with 

Naturally,  then,  the  country  is  "sassy  and  the  quiet  strength  of  the  man. 
independent"   in   the   fruit   sections.     In   the  They  say  that  when  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  heard  of 
richest  of  them,  a  renter  or  a  hired  man  is  the  Pend  Oreille  extension,  he  met  Mr.  Black- 
liked,  perhaps,  in  his  first  year,  tolerated  in  well  one  day  and  said  to  him: 
his  second,  pitied  in  his  third,  and  despised  "I  hear  you  are  going  to  build  down  the 
in    all    succeeding    years.  Pend  Oreille,  Mr.  Blackwell." 

"  I  guess  he's  no  good,"  said  a  little  rancher  in  "  Yes,"  said  Blackwell,  "  I  am." 

Yakima,"for  he's  been  renting  a  farm  six  years."  "I    was    thinking    of    building    a    branch 

down  there  myself,"   said  the  master  of  the 

THE    RAILROAD   BUILDER  o        ^     at     ^u                 u-  i                         ^u            n 

Great    Northern,    which    crosses    the    valley 

TEN  years   or   so   ago,  Mr.  F.  A.  Black-  at  Newport. 

well  came  into    the    Spokane   country  Mr.  Blackwell  looked  at  Mr.  Hill  and  said: 

from    Pennsylvania.     He    brought    with    him  "All  right.     Then  there  will  be  two  roads!" 

some  valuable  experience  gained  in  the  timber  And    there    it    ended  —  but    the    Blackwell 

business  in  the  East,  and  enough  cash  to  make  road  will  get  its  rails  through   this  summer 

the  experience  worth  something.     He  put  the  to  Metaline. 


THE  OREGON  DEADLOCK 

HOW  A  HANDFUL  OF  SETTLERS  ARE  HOLDING  AN  EMPIRE  OF 
TWENTY     MILLION     ACRES,    HOPING    FOR    TRANSPORTATION 

I 

THE  HARRIMAN  ATTITUDE 

CENTRAL  OREGON  is  by  far  the  most  received    from    the    Union    Pacific    and    the 

interesting  phenomenon  in  the  Pacific  Southern  Pacific  the  amount  of  development 

Coast    country.       Controversy,   some-  it  deserves.     In  Portland,  it  is  roundly  charged 

times  fair,   sometimes  bitter,   rages  over  the  that  the  Harriman  railroads  have  done  enough 

question    whether    or    not    the    country    has  to  keep  all  other  interests  out;  but  not  enough 
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to  give  this  region  a  chance  for  the  growth  northern   fringe   of    the   Harriman   territory, 

of  which  it  is  worthy.  The  building   of   the   San   Pedro   route   and 

To  get  the  truth  about  a  matter  like  this  is  the    Western    Pacific    called    other    millions 

a  pretty  big  task.     In  Portland,  the  representa-  into    Nevada    and    California.     The    steady 

tives  of  all  interests  agreed  that  no  man  is  aggression  of  the  Rock  Island-'Frisco  lines  in 

more  likely  to  be  fair  and  unbiased  than  the  Texas  forced  more  protection  in  that  frontier, 

chief  railroad  writer  of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  The  play  of  gigantic  railroad  policies  in  the 

Mr.  E.  W.  Wright.     He  has  written  an  article  CentralWestcompelled  the  putting  of  protective 

setting  forth  the  facts  as  Portland  sees  them,  millions  into  the  making  of  alliances  with  the 

and  this  article  is  printed  below.  Chicago-Missouri  River  lines. 

Oregon,  being  human,  sees  its  own  side  of  The  Harriman  attitude,  then,  is  that  the 

the  controversy  a  little  more  clearly  than  it  railroads  have  spent  all  the  money  they  could 

sees  the  other  side.      For  the  Harriman  atti-  spend;   and   have   spent   it  according  to  the 

tude,  we  must  turn  to  financial  records,  an-  best  judgment  of  the  board  of  directors, 

nual  reports,  and  the  conversations  of  railroad  That    the    claims    of    Oregon    have    been 

men,  whose  first  interest  is  to  secure  properly  "neglected"   no   Harriman   man  will   admit, 

the  interests  of  their  stockholders.  The  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation    Com- 

The  centre  of  the  railroad  position  is  the  pany  has  surveyed  every  foot  of  every  avail- 
fact  that  in  the  twelve  years  or  so  of  Harriman  able  right-of-way  across  the  state;  and  tens 
authority,  the  Harriman  systems  have  spent  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  in  a  detailed 
more  than  $300,000,000  on  improvements  and  "reconnaissance"  of  the  country  in  1905-6. 
extensions.  This  money  has  been  spent  A  grade  was  surveyed,  located,  and  plotted, 
rather  to  strengthen  great  trunk  lines  than  to  and  work  on  an  east-and-west  line  would 
open  new  territory;  because  the  crisis  of  1893  now  be  going  on  but  for  the  panic  of  1907. 
pointed  this  out  as  the  one  means  of  making  the  That  panic  called  away  the  money  that 
great  systems  safe.  Expansion  played  a  large  would  have  opened  Oregon  —  and  the  Harri- 
part  in  causing  the  catastrophe  of  1893,  and  man  railroads  did  not  cause  the  panic  of  1907. 
intensive  growth,  rather  than  expansion,  was  a  The  Oregon  deadlock  is  not  an  attempt  to 
very  logical  policy  for  Mr.  Harriman  to  adopt,  throttle  Oregon,  but  it  is  simply  a  part  of  the 

This  money,   then,   has  been  spent  where  most   successful   railroad   policy   of   the   day, 

the  judgment  of  Mr.  Harriman  and  his  board  a  policy  that  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  hun- 

of  directors  dictated.     The  conflict  with  Mr.  dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  place,  time, 

Hill  and  the  imminence  of  invasion   by  the  and  way  that  will  best  serve  the  interests  of 

Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Milwaukee  forced  the  stockholders  and  bondholders  of  the  Har- 

the  spending  of  many  millions  to  protect  the  riman  railroads. 


II 

THE  OREGON  VIEW 

BY 

E.  W.  WRIGHT 

1YING     between     the     Blue     Mountains  Klamath,  and  Lake  —  have  an  area  or  more 

and     the     Cascade     Mountains,     in  than  32,000  square  miles,  and  nearly  all  of  the 

-i     Oregon,     there     are     approximately  20,000,000  acres  is  susceptible  to  cultivation. 

50,000   square   miles  of  land.     In   this   tract  These  four  counties,  with  portions  of  some  of 

lies   a   single   county   which   is   nearly   2,000  the  adjacent  counties,  form  what  is  believed 

square  miles  larger  than  the  combined  area  to   be  the  largest  tract  of  agricultural   land 

of  Connecticut,  Delaware,  and  Rhode  Island,  in  the  United   States   not   yet  reached  by  a 

Four    of    these    counties  —  Crook,    Harney,  railroad. 
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Mr.  Harriman,  with  the  lines  of  the  Union  River  will  run  through  to  that  stream,  with 

Pacific   and   the   Southern   Pacific,   has  gone  small  expenditure  of  motive  power.    As  nearly 

round  the  state  of  Oregon  like  a  cooper  round  all  of  the  traffic  is  outward  bound,  this  is  an 

a  barrel.     The   settlers   already   in   the   new  economic    advantage    which    appealed    most 

region,  and  thousands  of  others  who  would  powerfully  to  Mr.  Harriman. 

like  to  go  in  there  and  develop  the  country,  are  As  here  stated,  there  are  a  number  of  routes 

unable   or  unwilling   to  waste   their  energies  by  which  Central  Oregon  can  be  reached  from 

or  land  in  producing  a  crop  that  cannot  walk  the  north  and  west;  but  on  the  east,  nature 

out  of  the  country;  and  Mr.  Harriman  has  for  left  but  one  opening.     Through  this  narrow 

years  refused  to  build  into  the  country  because  pass,    the    Malheur    River    flows,    and,   fully 

there  was  no  business  already  developed   to  appreciating    its    matchless    strategic    advan- 

supply  permanent  and  satisfactory  traffic  for  tages,    Mr.  Harriman    has    taken    possession, 

a  road.  With  this  he  has  for  some  time  stood  off  all 

Surveyors  have  been  running  lines  into  this  comers  without  doing  any  railroad  building 

isolated  region  for  the  past  thirty  years.     In  himself.    The  people  in  the  southern  part  of  this 

fact,  enough  money  has  been  spent  in  field  unopened   land   have   grown   weary   of  other 

work,    gathering    data,    promoting    schemes,  hopes  and  are  pinning  their  faith  on  a  line  that  is 

and   otherwise   preparing   for   a   railroad,    to  now  finished  to  Klamath  Falls,  and  for  which 

build   a   double-track    line    across    the   state,  surveys  have  been  made  into  unopened  country. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  Colonel  Hogg,  What  has  this  unopened  country  to  offer? 

an  Eastern  promoter,  assisted  by  his  sons —  Every  year  great  droves  of  stock  are  driven 

who    spelled    the    family    name    Hoag    and  out  of  the  narrow  defile  through  which  the 

Hogue  —  dumped    many    millions    in    a   rail-  Malheur   River   seeks   its   outlet.     Last   year 

road  —  the    Corvallis    and    Eastern  —  begin-  the    Harney    district    shipped    2,000   carloads 

ning  at  Yaquina   Bay  on   the   Oregon  coast  of  stock.     There  still  remain  about  11,000,000 

and   proceeding  across   the  state  by  way   of  acres  of  vacant  land  in  this  district,  of  which 

Corvallis  and  Albany  and  thence  up  the  San-  more  than  two-thirds  is  especially  adapted  to 

tiam  River.     This  road  was  to  cross  the  Cas-  stock-raising.     Wheat    was     the    cornerstone 

cade   Mountains   and   enter    Central    Oregon  on  which  the  commercial  structure  of  Oregon 

by  way  of  the  Minto  Pass,  but  Colonel  Hogg  and  of  Washington  was  builded;  and  with  the 

divided  his  energies  and  spent  some  of  his  amount  now  in  demand  at  more  than  a  dollar 

millions  for  steamships  to  run  into  Yaquina  per  bushel,  it  is  naturally  the  first  crop  to  be 

Bay,  and  a  few  more  of  them  to  make  Yaquina  considered  by  the  farmers  who  are  looking  for 

Bay  deep  enough  to  float  the  steamers,  and  thus  quick   returns.     In   the   great  Harney  Valley 

left  the  railroad  so  short  of  funds  that  it  came  and  its  tributary  valleys  alone,  there  is  more 

to  an  abrupt  stop  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  than  1,000,000  acres  of  first-class  wheat  land 

mountains.     It  is  now  in   the  hands  of  the  which  will  grow  from  twenty  to  fifty  bushels 

Harriman  system,  but  it  is  no  longer  than  per  acre,  or  practically  twice  as  much  as  the 

when  Colonel  Hogg  left  it.  total  yield  of  all  the  rest  of  the  state  at  the 

Next  to  the  Corvallis  and  Eastern,  which  present  time.     All  over  this  vast  region  are 

got  pretty  well  up  toward  the  western  borders  scores    of    streams    forming    beautiful    little 

of  this  inland  empire,  the  Columbia  Southern,  valleys  containing  from  10,000  to  25,000  acres 

with    its    Shaniko    terminus,    reaches    farther  each,    and    out    on    the    open    country    these 

into  the  country  than  any  other  road.     This  rich  patches  of  wheat  land  in  some  cases  run 

road,  like  the  Corvallis  and  Eastern,  is  beset  up  to  300,000  acres  in  a  body.     The  wonderful 

with  grades  and  curves,  and,  therefore,  it  is  richness  of  the  soil  is  shown  in  the  Stein  moun- 

objectionable  to  the  Harriman  standard.  tain   country,   where   an   area   about   twenty- 

Perhaps  the   best   grade   into    the   country  five  miles  in  length  and  ten  miles  in  width 

is    along    the    Deschutes    River,    and    it    is  provides  summer  pasturage  for  250,000  head 

on    this   line    that    the    Harriman    forces   are  of  sheep  and  10,000  head  of  cattle, 

centering  their  attention  at  this  time.     Actual  The  effect  of  a  railroad  through  the  heart 

work  is  said  to  be  held  up  by  the  dilatory  of  this  country  is  best  seen  by  the  results  of 

manner  of  the  Government  in  approving  the  the  little  roads  that   are   now  being   pushed 

surveys.     By  this  route  a  car  started  about  here  and  there  a  little  into  the  fringes  of  this 

two   hundred    miles   south   of   the    Columbia  untouched  empire. 
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Sheep  and  cattle  raising  had  built  up  a  fine  Mr.  Lytle  made  so  much  money  with  his  road 

little  city  at  Heppner,  the  county  seat  of  Mor-  when   he   operated   it   and    when    he    finally 

row  County.     As    the   banks   of    the  Willow  sold  it  to  the  Harriman  interests  that,  a  few 

Creek  afforded  a  good  easy  grade  up  to  Hepp-  years  later,  a  party  of  Portland  and  Seattle 

ner,  a  feeder  was  built  by  the  railroad  company  capitalists  organized  the  Columbia  and  Great 

about  twenty  years  ago.     This  feeder,  however,  Southern  and  built  a  thirty  mile  road  south 

was  never  intended  to  run  into  Central  Oregon,  from  the  Dalles,  opening  up  some  new  wheat 

and  it  was  several  years  later  before  any  attempt  country  and   making  money   from   the  start, 

was  made  to  enter  the  long-neglected  region.  The  promoters  of  this  line  have  announced 

The  officials  of  the  Harriman  lines  were  all  their  intention  of  extending  their  road  through 

strongly  averse  to  building  into  Central  Oregon,  Central  Oregon,  but   have   made   no   serious 

but  two  clever  and  far-seeing  employees  of  the  steps  in  that  direction  this  season, 

line,   assisted  by  a  banker  in  a  small  town  There  are  other  advantages  besides  the  great 

about  twenty  miles  back  from  the  river,  stepped  volume  of  traffic  which  would  follow  the  build- 

into  the  breach  and,  with  hardly  enough  cap-  ing  of  a  road  into  this  country.     A  north  and 

ital   to  buy  a  hand-car,   began  building  the  south  road  entering  by  way  of  the  Deschutes, 

Columbia  Southern.     The  enterprise,  in  honor  and  going  south  by  way  of  Goose  Lake  and  the 

of  its  chief  promoter,  Mr.  E.  E.  Lytle,  was  Pitt  River  into  California,  would  shorten  the 

known  far  and  wide  as  "Lytle's  Folly,"  and,  distance  between  Portland  and  San  Francisco 

while  many  of  his  friends  offered  to  loan  him  nearly  one  hundred  miles.     There  would  be 

money,  they  all  politely  refused  to  take  any  an  equal  saving  in  mileage  to  Salt  Lake,  and  it 

stock  in  the  road.     Mr.  Lytle  pushed  his  road  would    be   secured  over  much   easier  grades 

out  about  twenty  miles  the  first  season,  and  so  than  those  now  in  use  on  the  longer  routes, 

many  farmers  had  rushed  into  the  country  and  This  great  country,  in  spite  of  its  wonderful 

broken  up  land  when  he  first  announced  his  resources    which    are    available    on    such    a 

intention  of  building,   that  he  made  enough  tremendous  scale,  has  reached  the  limit  of  its 

money  by  hauling  out  wheat  to  build  another  development  without  transportation  facilities, 

twenty  miles  the  following  season.     Another  and,  until  they  are  provided,  it  will  remain  a 

big   crop    followed,    and    with    it    gave    him  dormant  region. 

money  to  add  more  miles  to  the  system.     The  No  other  agricultural  district  in  the  Pacific 

main  line  had  refused  to  build  a  branch  into  Northwest  is  better  known  than  the  famous 

the    country   because    there    was    nothing    to  Palouse  country  in  Washington.     That  region 

haul  out  and  the  farmers  would  not  under-  has  been  so  productive  of  traffic   in   grains, 

take  to  grow  a  crop  because  there  was  no  means  fruit,  stock,  etc.,  that  at  the  present  time  four 

of  getting   it   out   after   it   was   grown.     Mr.  separate  and  distinct  railroad  companies  are 

Lytle's    success    in    breaking    this    industrial  struggling  for  its  business, 

deadlock  brought  others  into  the  field.  Yet  the  area  of  productive  land  in  Central 

Lying  between  the  Heppner  branch  of  the  Oregon  is  many  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
main  line  and  Mr.  Lytle's  Columbia  Southern,  Palouse,  and  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  Cen- 
was  a  wonderfully  rich  wheat  country,  for  tral  Oregon  land  reveals  a  striking  resem- 
which  the  headquarters  was  Condon,  about  blance  between  it  and  the  Palouse  soils. 
sixty  miles  back  from  the  Columbia  River,  Professor  Thatcher,  of  the  Washington  State 
the  nearest  shipping  point.  Wheat  at  ordi-  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  supple- 
nary  prices  will  not  stand  a  sixty-mile  wagon  mented  an  analysis  of  the  Central  Oregon  soil 
haul,  and  there  was,  accordingly,  but  little  with  the  statement:  "It  appears  to  have  a 
grown  until  some  emulators  of  the  Lytle  plan  very  high  capacity  for  holding  moisture,  and 
of  building  a  railroad  surveyed  a  route  to  if  properly  cultivated,  I  should  judge  that  this 
Condon,  but,  before  they  could  do  any  work,  soil  would  produce  crops  with  a  very  low  sup- 
Mr^  Harriman  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  rushed  ply  of  moisture.  In  this  respect,  it  appears 
a  road  into  Condon  in  one  season.  The  result  to  be  more  retentive  of  moisture  than  our 
was  as  expected.  The  output  of  the  Condon  famous  Palouse  soil."  As  previously  stated, 
country  doubled  the  first  year,  and,  in  1907,  there  is  more  than  1,000,000  acres  of  this  rich 
that  little  town  was  the  largest  primary  grain  wheat  land  in  Harney  Valley,  and  its  imme- 
market  in  the  United  States,  receiving  more  diate  tributaries.  Farther  north,  in  what  is 
than  1,500,000  bushels  of  wheat  alone.  known    as    the    Agency    Plains   country,    lies 
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another  250,000  acres  of  practically  the  same 
class  of  land,  which,  taken  one  year  with 
another,  will  produce  grain  crops  equal  to 
those  produced  on  the  $75  and  $100  per  acre 
land  of  the  Palouse  country.  As  the  Palouse 
and  Walla  Walla  farmer  has  four  railroads 


There  are  innumerable  streams  throughout 
the  country,  and  it  is  along  the  banks  of  these 
creeks  and  in  the  lowlands,  that  the  present 
settlers  have  been  making  a  specialty  of 
alfalfa  growing.  If  the  Central  Oregon  far- 
mer were  obliged  to  ship  his  alfalfa  crop  as 


THE  UNDEVELOPED  EMPIRE  IN  CENTRAL  OREGON 

A  rich  country  —  larger  than  Ohio  and  Connecticut  —  without  a  single  foot  of  railroad 


offering  excellent  facilities  for  getting  the 
wheat  to  market,  while  the  Central  Oregon 
farmer  has  none,  land  in  the  Palouse  is  worth 
from  $75  to  $100  per  acre  and  in  Central 
Oregon  from  $4  to  $10  per  acre  with  some, 
not  more  than  forty  miles  from  the  railroad, 
selling  at  slightly  higher  prices. 


he  ships  his  wheat,  there  would  be  no  prog- 
ress in  this  branch  of  farming.  Fortunately, 
alfalfa  makes  superb  food  for  stock  and  the 
product  of  the  alfalfa  farms  is  converted  into 
live  stock  which  can  be  driven  out  over  the 
trail  to  market.  There  is,  of  course,  a  good 
profit  in  this  crop  which  can  be  sent  to  market 
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on  the  hoof,  but  each  year  there  is  a  steady  and  hemlock,  the  former  predominating.  This 
increasing  demand  for  alfalfa  from  the  cities,  timber  has  appealed  so  strongly  to  the  men 
and,  with  means  for  getting  it  out  of  the  coun-  who  have  witnessed  the  exhaustion  of  sup- 
try,  Central  Oregon  could  annually  ship  plies  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  other 
many  thousands  of  tons.  Middle  Western  states  that  they  have  followed 

Through  practically  the  entire  region,   the  the  settler  into  the  country  and  bought  heavily, 

water    lies    unusually    close    to    the    surface,  the    investments    in    the    Deschutes    country 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  on  which  alone  running  very  close  to  $20,000,000.     As 

the  giant  sage-brush  grows  into  a  tree,  reach-  much  of   this  timber  was  bought  as  it  stands 

ing  above  the  buggy  tops,   and  where  sage-  for  about  fifty  cents  per  thousand  feet,  and 

brush  of  this  size  and  abundance  is  found,  the  some  of  it  even  lower,  the  immense  amount 

water  will  always  be  found  a  very  few  feet  of    timber    represented    by    these    purchases 

below  the  surface  of  the  rich   soil  which   it  can  be  understood.     And  yet  that  vast  sum 

supplies  with  moisture.  now  tied  up  in  timber  is  practically  worth- 

The  annual  rainfall  of  the  country  is  ample  less,   as    an    income  earner,   until  a  railroad 

for  growing  any  kind  of    a    crop,  but  there  comes. 

are  so  many  advantages  in  having  the  water  Here  and  there  scattered  along  the  streams, 

on  tap  and  ready  for  use  when  it  is  actually  where  logging  is  handy,  can  be  found  a  few 

needed,    that    irrigation    lands    are    gaining  small  "  pony "  mills  cutting  a  few  thousand  feet 

preference  over  all  others.  per  day  some  days  to  supply  the  local  demand 

A  single  concern,  operating  in  the  Deschutes  for    settlers'    cabins,    fences,    or   barns.     But 

River    region,    has    more     than    300    miles  there  are  no  big  mills,  nor  will  there  be,  until 

of    canals    already    constructed,    on    a    tract  the   railroad    comes.     What   its   coming   will 

approximately  thirty  miles  square,  every  foot  mean  to  this  industry  can  be  understood  when 

of  which  will  be  reached  by  artificial  irrigation  it  is  stated  that  choice  pine  lumber,  which  sells 

when  the  work  is  completed.     With  the  best  at   Missouri   River   points   at  fifty   and   sixty 

naturally  irrigated  lands  already  in  the  hands  dollars  per  thousand,  can  be  placed  on  a  car 

of  the  settlers,  the  newcomers  are  buying  these  150    miles    south    of    the    Columbia    River, 

irrigated  tracts,   and  are  meeting  with  great  including  original  cost  of  stumpage  and  cost 

success.     Fruit  and  vegetables  thrive  remark-  of  manufacture  at  from  five  to  six  dollars  per 

ably  well  but,  in  the  absence  of  any  means  thousand  feet.     Naturally,  when  the  railroad 

of  transportation  by  which  a  market  can  be  comes,    the   price  of  stumpage   will   advance 

reached,  they  are  used  only  for  home  consump-  immediately,    but    the    timber    holders    who 

tion.     Some  of  these  settlers  on  irrigated  lands  retain  their  properties  until  there  are  facilities 

have  been  in  the  country  for  several  years  and  for  marketing   the  product  will  make    enor- 

have  good-sized  orchards  under  way,   which  mous  profits  on  the  investment.     The  indus- 

a  year  or  two  hence  will  be  bearing  apples  try  will  also  supply  a  big  traffic  for  the  rail- 

which  will  equal  those  of  the  famous  apple  roads.     From  a  railroad  standpoint,  the  best 

valleys.     Grain    is    sowed    in    moderate-sized  feature  of  this  Central  Oregon  lumber  traffic 

patches,  and  as  high  as  sixty  bushels  of  wheat  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  output  is  nearly  all  pine 

per  acre  has  been  taken  from  ten  to  twenty  lumber,  a  variety  which  in  no  way  interferes 

acre    areas.     The    irrigated    lands,    however,  with  the  sale  of  the  yellow  and  red  fir  nearer 

as    rail    transportation    is    afforded,    will    be  the  coast.     The  opening  up  of  Central  Oregon 

entirely  too  valuable  for  the  growing  of  grain,  will,   accordingly,   not  lessen   the   tonnage  of 

and  the  cereals  will  be  produced  on  the  millions  lumber  that  is  already  hauled  out  of  territory 

of  acres  lying  outside  of  the  irrigated  districts  lying  west  of  the  mountains.     It  will  all  be 

where,  under  good  cultivation,  there  is  ample  new  business  and  highly  lucrative.     In  addi- 

moisture  to  carry  the  crop  along  to  maturity,  tion  to  the  timber  of  the  Deschutes  district, 

The  orchard  ist,  the  truck  farmer,  and  the  there  are  also  great  forests  of  fine  timber  run- 
wheat  grower  are  not  the  only  ones  who  are  ning  down  into  the  Central  Oregon  basin 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  railroad  into  from  the  western  slope  of  the  Blue  Mountains 
Central  Oregon.  About  one  hundred  miles  and  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cascade  range, 
south  of  the  Columbia  River  and  running  The  large  number  of  setders  already  located 
thence  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  down  in  the  Central  Oregon  country  is  somewhat 
to  the  California  line,  are  forests  of  pine,  fir,  of  a  surprise  to  the  newcomer  who  has  made 
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the  long  trip  in  by  stage,  automobile,  or  on  foot. 
It  is  so  plainly  evident  that  the  absence  of 
transportation  facilities  precludes  the  imme- 
diate development  of  almost  any  other  indus- 
try than  stock-raising  that  one  is  prone  to 
wonder  what  all  these  people  are  doing  in 
here.  They  are  waiting  for  the  railroad. 
They  have  swarmed  into  this  rich  country 
from  more  thickly  settled  portions  of  the 
United   States   where  railroads   had   made   a 


checkerboard  of  the  territory,  and  here,  with 
such  golden  opportunities  awaiting  a  rail- 
road, they  have  regarded  its  early  appearance 
as  a  certainty,  and  have  pitched  their  tents, 
firm  in  the  belief  that  the  arrival  of  the  neces- 
sary transportation  facilities  cannot  be  much 
longer  delayed. 

They  are  on  the  last  frontier  in  which  good 
land  and  cheap  land  is  obtainable,  and  they  are 
here  prepared  to  wait. 


A  COUNTRY  READY  FOR  CAPITAL 

GREAT  DISTRICTS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  OPENED   BUT  NOT  DEVEL- 
OPED—THE    BEGINNING     OF     A     FLOW     OF     EASTERN     MONEY 

BY 

C.  M.  K. 


DOWN  in  a  bend  of  the  Clearwater 
Mountains,  under  the  shadow  of 
Mount  Idaho,  there  is  a  little  city 
called  Grangeville.  Around  it  stretch  the 
prairies  —  rich,  rolling,  verdant.  In  the  spring, 
its  roads  and  streets  are  knee-deep  in  black  vol- 
canic mud.  In  the  summer,  dust  flies  in  clouds. 
Forty-five  years  ago,  men  planted  Grange- 
ville —  men  of  strong  faith,  and  courage 
beyond  the  understanding  of  civilized  people. 
Since  that  day,  many  tides  have  swept  about 
it.  Pierce  City  and  Buffalo  Hump,  reckless 
camps  of  miners,  sprung  up  in  the  mountains 
behind  it,  lived  their  uproarious  day,  then 
faded  into  history.  The  worst  of  Montana, 
fleeing  the  vigilantes,  came  down  through 
the  Nez  Perces  and  Lolo  passes,  and  made  the 
place  a  one-night  stand  on  the  road  to  Lewiston. 
Floods  of  people  came  and  went,  miners, 
farmers,  drovers,  stockmen,  timber  cruisers 
bound  for  the  hills,  traders  bound  coastwise 
■ —  everyone  came,  and  most  went. 

A  few  stayed.  A  cattleman,  saving  hard- 
earned  money,  laid  it  out  in  a  farm  on  the 
blue-flowered  prairie.  A  sheep-tender  came 
and  settled  beside  him.  The  little  store, 
as  time  went  on,  grew  bigger,  trading  with 
passing  miners,  prospectors,  and  farm- 
hunters.  Then,  as  the  mining  camps  in  the 
hills  multiplied,  trade  grew  rapidly  —  and  the 
town  struck  its  roots  deeper  into  the  prairie  and 
announced  that  it  was  there  to  stay. 


Now  it  is  the  county  seat  of  Idaho  County, 
which  is  as  big  as  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  and 
Massachusetts  put  together.  Grangeville's 
population  is  about  four  thousand  people.  It 
has  banks,  electric  lights,  good  stores.  In 
May  it  was  talking  about  macadamized 
streets,  and  a  trolley  line  that  struggles  fitfully 
along  the  prairie. 

There  is  nothing  flashy  or  wonderful  about 
Grangeville.  It  looks  as  though  it  took  hard 
work  to  make  it  —  and  would  take  more 
hard  work  to  make  it  very  big.  Yet,  as  solid 
as  its  foundation  is,  the  town  lives  on  the  con- 
quest of  the  country,  not  on  its  development; 
for  there  has  been  no  real  development.  A 
typical  Grangeville  citizen  will  tell  you,  for 
example,  that  he  herded  cattle  in  the  ridges 
forty  years  ago.  Then  he  planted  wheat  on 
the  prairie,  and  fed  it  to  hogs  so  that  it 
could  walk  to  market  by  itself.  Then, 
when  the  railroad  came  to  Stites,  twenty 
odd  miles  away,  he  grew  rich  hauling 
wheat  to  the  railroad  by  wagon.  Two 
years  ago,  the  railroad  came  up  Lapwai 
Canon,  and  he  grew  richer,  selling  wheat 
to  a  great  grain-buying  company,  right  on 
the  ranch. 

And  so  with  all  of  them.  There  is  nothing 
very  grand  or  picturesque  about  them  —  but 
they  have  laid  the  foundations  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  They  have  not  amassed 
any  mighty  fortunes  buying  irrigable  lands  at 
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$100  an  acre  and  selling  the  same  at  $2,000; 
nor  in  fliers  in  mines  or  standing  timber;  but 
they  have  made  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  grow 
to  the  acre  where  only  bunch  grass  and  the 
blue-flowered  camas  grew  before. 

Grangeville  is  a  part  of  the  old  West.  You 
will  not  see  it  from  a  Pullman  window.  You 
will  have  to  get  off  at  Spokane,  or  Boise,  or 
Lewiston,  and  travel  by  branch  line  or  stage 
for  half  a  day  before  you  reach  its  fringes. 

And  with  the  present  generation  it  may  be 
that  it  will  disappear  entirely.  Still,  in  the 
breaks  of  the  Idaho  rivers  and  out  along  the 
dry  upland  benches,  the  cattlemen  carry  guns, 
wear  chaps  and  sombreros,  and  talk  the  same 


through  the  Lolo  Pass.  They  have  been  doing 
that  for  years;  but  some  day  someone  will 
really  come  through  Lolo  Pass,  just  as,  some 
time,  somebody  will  shove  a  railroad  through 
every  rift  in  the  mountain  chain.  And  when 
it  happens  the  West  will  move  again.  Elk 
City,  to-day  almost  a  Bret  Harte  camp, 
only  a  little  more  sordid  at  heart,  a  little 
tougher  inside  and  better  upholstered  out- 
side, will  be  tamed  to  look  like  Cripple 
Creek,  or  Wallace,  or  any  other  mining  centre 
on  the  main  lines.  Grangeville,  Idaho  — 
and  all  the  other  Grangevilles  that  men  made 
grow  in  hard  places  —  will  cease  to  be  Grange- 
ville  when   it  listens   to   the   thunder   of   the 


WHERE   THE    PEND    OREILLE   AND    CALISPEL   RIVERS    JOIN 
A  valley  capable  of  supporting  a  great  population  when  joined  to  Spokane  by  rail 


old  lingo  —  but  they  are  few  and  far  between, 
and  perfectly  harmless.  They  and  the  sheep- 
herders,  uncanny  people,  are  still  the  dominant 
inhabitants  of  Mr.  Harriman's  Central  Oregon; 
but  even  there  the  time  grows  short,  and  they 
all  know  it. 

"It's  gittin'  time,"  said  one  in  the  Nez 
Perces  Cafion,  ''fer  me  to  git.  Fer  civilization 
'11  wipe  me  out  sure  as  consumption  gits  the 
Injuns." 

It  is  all  getting  crowded  back  into  pretty  small 
corners,  this  old  West.  Now,  there  lies  on 
the  table  this  morning's  copy  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian.  A  front-page  story  tells  of  sur- 
veying parties,  representing  Mr.  Harriman 
and    the    Milwaukee     road,    locating     lines 


transcontinental  through  the  mountain 
passes. 

Just  across  the  Clearwater  Cafion  from  the 
Camas  and  Nez  Perces  prairies  lies  another 
wonderful  stretch  of  farm  land.  They  call 
it  by  its  Indian  name,  the  Palouse.  It,  too, 
has  been  farmed  for  many  years,  but  such 
farming !  The  land  is  rich  beyond  all 
measure. 

"If  you  leave  it  alone,"  said  a  Moscow 
man,  "  a  house  and  barn  would  grow  the  first 
year;  and  a  piano  and  automobile  might 
be  looked  for  the  second." 

The  farmers,  from  an  Eastern  point  of  view, 
do  leave  it  alone  sure  enough;  and  there  are 
many  automobiles  and  pianos  in  the  Palouse 
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townships;  so  the  statement  is  not  so  bad 
as  it  looks.  There  is  no  fertilizing,  no  irri- 
gation, little  cultivation,  no  dairying,  hardly 
any  stock,  nothing  but  grain  and  hay  for 
market.  The  ranches  are  enormous;  the 
profits  immense.  In  the  winter,  there  is 
nothing  to  do;  so  the  farmers  go  to  California, 
Japan,  or  Florida.  A  good  many  have  quit 
farming  altogether,  renting  the  farms  on  shares. 
A  few  each  year  sell  out,  and  put  their  money 
out  on  mortgages  at  40  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  farms.  They  get  8  per  cent,  and  10  per 
cent,  in  normal  times;  and  more  at  other  times. 


or  fancy  stock  of  any  sort.  In  the  fruit  regions 
of  western  Washington,  one  may  see  herds  of 
Jersey  cows,  and  wonderful  horses  —  but  in 
the  Palouse  the  people  pay  no  attention  to 
cattle,  and  the  stock  looks  scrubby.  Even 
the  hogs  are  just  plain  hogs. 

As  time  goes  on,  they  are  going  to  get  over 
this  sort  of  thing  and  begin  to  farm.  One  may 
travel  for  miles  through  the  rolling  hills  of  the 
Palouse  to-day,  and  hardly  see  a  single  farm- 
house. Every  foot  of  it  is  handled,  yet  in  a 
school  section  seven  miles  long  and  four  miles 
wide  there  are  less  than  forty  children.     And 


ON   A   WHEAT    FARM   NEAR   WALLA   WALLA,    WASH. 
An  industry  of  large  farms  and  few  homes 


In  the  East  the  farmer's  wafe  is  in  the  habit 
of  selling  butter  and  eggs  and  chickens  to  the 
stores  in  country  towns,  and  buying  groceries, 
clothes,  etc.  w^ith  the  proceeds.  In  Lewiston, 
the  farmers'  wives  come  into  town,  sometimes 
in  automobiles,  and  buy  at  retail  cold  storage 
eggs,  butter  made  in  creameries,  chickens 
raised  in  town,  and  often  straw^berries  and  other 
luxuries  out  of  season. 

The  produce  markets  of  many  small  towns 
are  supported  by  the  buying  of  the  farmers  and 
their  families. 

In  this  area  there  seem  to  be  no  dairy  herds. 


down  in  the  Tammany  Country,  so-called, 
half  a  dozen  men  own,  and  farm,  an  area  that 
produces  from  seven  hundred  thousand  to 
one  million  bushels  of  wheat  a  vear. 

In  this  inland  empire,  there  are  probably 
more  undeveloped  opportunities  than  in  any 
other  equal  area  in  the  world.  One  cannot 
read  the  facts,  as  gathered  by  the  state 
offices  of  Idaho  and  Washington  without 
realizing  that  here  are  honest  fortunes  going 
to   waste. 

In  a  single  year,  for  instance,  Idaho  imported 
900,000    cases    of    canned     goods,    tomatoes, 
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SPIRIT   LAKE,    IDAHO,  NOVEMBER   2,    1907 

Just  before  a  new  railroad  reached  it 


fruit,  corn,  peas,  etc.  Yet  all  these  products  In  the  same  year,  more  than  10,000,000 
grow  in  profusion  in  Idaho  —  and  there  was  pounds  of  packing-house  products  were 
not,  at  that  time,  a  single  cannery  in  the  state!      imported  —  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  cattle 


THE    SAME    PLACE   NOVEMBER    15,    1908 
What  one  year  and  a  railroad  will  do  in  the  wilderness 
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men  of  the  state  sent  to  the  markets  8,624 
carloads  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs. 

Every  now  and  again,  Idaho  and  Washing- 
ton suffer  from  fuel  famines  in  the  winter  time; 
yet  the  known  deposits  of  coal  are  limitless. 
In  Fremont  County,  Idaho,  there  is  coal 
enough  to  fill  the  bunkers  of  the  state  and  keep 
them  full;  but  it  is  only  used  locally,  and  not 
very  much  at  that. 

The  first  cement  plant  was  built  in  Idaho 


fifteen  million  dollars.  Yet  the  available 
water-power,  to  quote  official  language,  is 
"sufficient  to  heat  every  house,  turn  every 
wheel,  and  illuminate  every  city  in  the  three 
Pacific  Northwestern  states."  And  anyone 
who  has  seen  the  Snake,  the  Salmon,  the 
Spokane,,  and  the  Payette  rivers,  will  take  that 
to  be  a  very  modest  boast  indeed. 

What  is  true  of  Idaho  is  true  of    eastern 
Washington,  and  still  more  true  of  Oregon. 
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WHERE   MEN   HAVE    RAISED    STOCK    FOR   THIRTY   YEARS    IN   A    GRAIN    COUNTRY 

Because  everything  they  raised  had  to  walk  to  market 


only  two  years  ago,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
an  enormous  amount  of  concrete  has  been 
used  annually  for  several  years  in  the  building 
of  dams  and  bridges.  Recently,  there  has  been 
great  activity  in  this  line,  the  industry  spring- 
ing up  here  and  there,  backed  by  small  capital, 
but  apparently  very  healthy  in  its  growth. 

In  Idaho,  according  to  the  latest  figures, 
the  total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manu- 
facturing,  outside  of  sawmills,   is  less    than 


Abo^^e  all  other  things,  they  need  capital  — 
and  they  need  it  badly.  You  could  take  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  and  lose  it  bodily  in  a 
single  county  of  Idaho;  but  if  i  per  cent, 
of  the  capital  invested  in  the  next  twelve 
months  in  Massachusetts  industries  went  into 
Idaho  instead,  that  state  would  hum  from  end 
to  end.  That  the  field  is  rich  nobody  doubts 
—  but  these  great  ridges  and  plains  that  in 
their  day  poured  $250,000,000  of  gold  into 
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WAITING    FOR   A    RAILROAD 

A  pioneer  cabin  in  northvyegtern  Washington 


the  markets  of  the  world  go  begging  to  those 
same  markets  for  capital  to  open  up  their  more 
stubborn  resources.  To  the  mind  of  the  East, 
Idaho  is  still  a  wild-cat  country,  as  it  was  in 
the  placer  days. 

Very  slowly  indeed,  capital  turns  its  eyes 
upon  these  Western  states.  Industry,  in  years 
past,  has  talked  against  a  stone  wall  of  incredul- 
ity and  indifference,  erected  by  the  Eastern 
capitalist.  And  it  is  only  in  very  recent  years 
that  the  first  signs  of  a  change  are  apparent. 
The  coast  country,  of  course,  drew  capital 
first.  Boston  built  the  street  car  and  inter- 
urban  systems  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  New 
York  and  Boston  are  financing  an  interurban 
system  through  the  Willamette  Valley,  ably 
backed  by  local  Oregon  capital. 

The  inland  empire  has  grown  almost 
alone  to  what  it  is  to-day.  Only  very  recently, 
New  York  bankers  joined  in  the  development 
of  the  water-power  of  the  Spokane  River. 
Even  later  another  New  York  bond  house 
underwrote  the  bonds  of  an  electric  railway 
tapping  the  wheat  lands  of  the  Palouse  and  the 
timber  wealth  of  Potlatch.  And  newer  still  is 
the  cooperation  of  a  Pittsburgh  and  a  New 
York  firm  to  carry  out  an  enormous  irrigation 
project  in  Southern  Idaho. 


And  these  are  the  facts  of  the  greatest 
significance  in  the  recent  records  of  the  far 
West.  It  is  but  a  beginning.  That  its  growth 
will  be  swift,  one  may  hardly  doubt.  For 
example,  on  the  train,  I  met  a  Detroit  banker, 
bound  for  Southwestern  Oregon  to  investigate 
an  irrigation  plan.  In  Spokane,  I  met  a 
Canadian  engineer  looking  up  two  projects 
that  may  —  or  may  not  —  be  taken  up  by 
Toronto  capital. 

Practically,  however,  nothing  has  been  done 
by  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  nor  by 
particular  communities,  to  really  attract  the 
attention  of  pioneer  capital  in  large  amounts. 
So  far  as  I  could  discover,  all  the  advertising 
that  has  been  done  recently  has  been  directed 
toward  the  bringing  of  people  to  take  up  small 
fruit  farms,  or  wheat  lands  in  quarter  sections, 
or  —  unhappily  —  to  buy  more  or  less  specu- 
lative mining  stocks.  The  resources  that  can 
be  developed  by  large  capital  remain  untouched, 
not  only  in  Oregon  and  Idaho,  but  even 
more  markedly  in  Washington  and  British 
Columbia. 

Timber  is  the  one  exception.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  sane  business  men  in  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
and  Portland,  the  timber  supply  of  the  North- 
western   states    will    not    only    make    that 
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country  rich,  but  it  will  furnish  the  capital 
that  will  develop  all  the  other  latent  resources 
of  the  territory. 

Roughly,  the  timber  people  estimate  the 
value  of  the  standing  timber  at  about 
$11,325,000,000.  This  is  on  a  basis  of  $15  per 
1,000  feet,  and  puts  the  amount  of  standing 
timber  in  this  area  at  755,000,000,000  feet. 
It  is  a  resource  as  yet  barely  touched.  Accord- 
ing  to   official   figures,    not   more   than   one- 


of  Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  British 
Columbia.  Fifty  years  ago  the  greatest  lum- 
ber state  in  the  Union  was  Pennsylvania. 
In  a  later  era  it  was  Michigan.  To-day  it  is 
the  Northwest.  And  with  the  forestry  methods 
known  now  it  would  be  possible  to  make  the 
forests  of  these  states  a  great  resource  for  all 
time.  Pennsylvania  has  practically  cut  her 
lumber;  and  the  wealth  produced  has  made 
her    the    greatest    of    manufacturing    states. 


WATER-POWER  — ONE   OF   THE   GREAT   OPPORTUNITIES   FOR  CAPITAL  IN  THE   NORTHWEST 
A  steel  pipe  carrying  water  to  the  Great  Northern  power-plant  in  the  Cascades 


thirtieth  of  the  merchantable  timber,  even 
in  Washington,  has  been  marketed.  Some 
of  the  most  powerful  capitalists  in  the  United 
States  handle  this  industry;  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  local  fortunes  in  the  Northwest 
have  come,  directly  or  indirectly,  out  of  the 
forests. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  gradual  turning 
of  these  giant  timber  resources  into  money 
will  ultimately  develop  all  the  latent  resources 


Michigan  is  becoming  every  year  less  a  huge 
lumber  camp  and  more  a  miscellaneous  manu- 
facturing state.  The  new  states,  now  plunder- 
ing their  forests,  may  follow  the  same  law,  or 
they  may  cut  their  forests  carefully  and  have 
timber  supply  still  earning  for  them  after  the 
other  developments  take  place.  Any  one  of 
them  might  probably  claim  greater  latent 
resources  to-day  than  Michigan  ever  had; 
and  collectively  they  may  surpass  Pennsylvania, 
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SOME  years  ago,  I  took  two  men  into 
the  Bitter  Root  Mountains  after 
grizzlies.  We  took  my  two  bear  dogs, 
one  of  which  was  a  bulldog  and  the  other  an 
Indian  mongrel.  We  camped  on  the  bank 
of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Clearwater  River. 
After  unpacking  the  horses,  I  sauntered  out 
from  camp,  and  the  bulldog  trotted  after 
me.  As  I  emerged  from  the  bush  I  saw, 
beh-ind  a  clump  of  brush  near  an  old  Indian 
camp,  what  at  first  I  took  to  be  a  black 
stump.  I  took  a  closer  look  and  saw  that 
it  was  an  old  bear  gnawing  some  discarded 
bones.  It  was  so  dark  in  color  that  I  supposed 
it  was  a  black  bear  and  determined  to  tree  it. 

I  had  no  weapon  of  any  kind  with  me,  as  I 
had  taken  off  my  belt  while  unpacking  the 
horses;  but  the  bear  was  near  some  trees  and 
I  thought  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  putting 
it  up  one  of  them,  so,  calling  to  Jim,  the  dog, 
to  "Sic  'em!"  I  started  toward  it.  I  was  soon 
within  fifty  feet  of  the  animal  and,  not  caring 
quite  to  jump  on  it,  I  gave  a  yell  and,  as  it 
stood  up  to  see  what  had  broken  loose,  Jim 
got  sight  of  it  and  made  for  its  hind  legs. 

I  now  began  calling  at  the  top  of  my  voice 
to  the  men  in  camp,  while  I  followed  the  dog 
and  the  bear  toward  the  trees;  but  here,  to 
my  disappointment,  it  proved  that  it  had  no 
intention  of  climbing.  It  stopped  for  a  moment 
and  made  a  few  passes  at  the  dog  and  then 
moved  off  toward  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Just  as  it  reached  it,  Jim  grabbed  it  from 
behind.  It  lost  its  footing  in  turning  to  strike, 
and  bear  and  dog  both  disappeared  over  the 
edge.  I  ran  forward  in  time  to  see  them 
bring  up  against  an  old  cottonwood  tree  and 
then  plunge  into  the  river. 

By  the  time  I  got  across,  the  bear  and  the 


dog  had  both  disappeared  into  the  brush.  But 
an  occasional  bawl  told  me  that  Jim  was 
still  on  the  job;  and,  hearing  a  bark  behind 
me,  and  seeing  old  Pete,  the  mongrel,  just  en- 
tering the  water,  I  felt  sure  the  hunters  were 
coming  and  started  contentedly  ahead. 

I  soon  came  up  with  Jim  and  the  bear  and, 
whenever  I  saw  an  opportunity  to  do  so  with- 
out getting  cuffed,  I  hit  the  bear  with  a  pole. 
The  brush,  however,  was  so  thick  that  it  was 
hard  to  do  the  bear  any  harm,  or  indeed  to 
produce  any  effect  beyond  a  snort  and  a  more 
than  usually  vicious  stroke  at  the  dog;  and 
my  pole  soon  became  so  shortened  by  constant 
breaking  that  only  a  small  club  remained. 

We  now  came  to  a  little  stream  that  drained 
a  spring  fifty  yards  back  from  the  river.  Across 
it  there  was  a  fallen  tree  about  eighteen  inches 
thick,  and  across  this  tree,  and  parallel  with 
the  creek  bank,  another  tree  had  fallen,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  pen  ten  or  twelve  feet  square. 
Pete  now  came  up,  the  bear  and  the  dog 
stumbled  against  these  logs  and  fell  into  the 
pen,  and,  as  they  tumbled  over,  I  happened  to 
notice  the  bear's  paw,  and,  to  my  utter  astonish- 
ment, realized  that  it  was  a  grizzly. 

I  now  saw  that  I  was  probably  in  a  scrape  if 
those  hunters  did  not  show  up,  and  I  tried  to 
yell  louder  than  ever,  but  I  had  done  so  much 
of  that  already  that  my  voice  was  nearly  gone. 
However,  I  stood  outside  the  log  pen  and  did 
the  best  I  could,  and  now  and  then,  when  I 
thought  the  bear  was  not  looking,  I  whacked 
it  over  the  head  with  my  club,  but,  of  course, 
did  it  no  harm.  Jim,  the  bull-dog,  was  on  the 
side  next  the  creek,  while  Pete,  the  mongrel, 
was  over  next  to  the  log.  When  the  bear  came 
Pete's  way,  he  slid  under  the  tree  out  of  reach. 
Jim,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  so  lucky,  as 
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he  had  to  jump  the  two-foot  bank,  and  I  cannot  that  it  required  more  biting  and  punching  than 

to  this  day  see  why  the  grizzly  did  not  kill  him.  formerly  to  make  it  turn  from  one  to  the  other. 

I  never  carried  a  hunting  knife,  but  did  all  my  Then  bloody  froth  began  flying  from  its  mouth, 
skinning  with  a  pocket-knife,  containing  one  But  it  held  on  so  amazingly  that  I  about  lost 
three-inch  blade  and  one  smaller  one,  and,  as  hope  of  killing  it  and  saving  the  dogs, 
this  was  the  only  resource  at  hand,  I  got  it  out.  Finally  I  saw  a  change  come  over  the  bear  — 
I  was  looking  around  for  the  sort  of  club  I  the  change  that  marks  the  transition  from  dog- 
needed  when  I  heard  a  snort,  and,  looking  gedness  to  desperation  —  and  I  knew  that  it 
back,  saw  that  the  bear  had  decided  to  turn  would  likely  go  hard  with  the  next  one  he 
its  attention  to  me.  I  sprang  back,  caught  grasped.  This  proved  to  be  Jim,  and,  wrapping 
my  foot  in  a  root,  and  fell  flat  on  my  back  in  its  forelegs  round  him,  the  bear  dropped  on  its 
the  creek,  with  my  head  about  a  foot  lower  than  side  and  began  trying  to  rip  the  dog  up  with 
my  heels.  I  grasped  a  bush  in  my  left  hand,  got  its  hind  claws.  Pete  dove  to  the  attack  from 
a  good  grip  on  the  knife,  and  determined  to  under  his  log,  but  the  bear  paid  scant  attention, 
run  it  into  the  bear's  belly  and  open  it  up.  and,  hearing  Jim's  smothered  cries,  and  the 
But,  when  the  bear  got  its  front  paws  over  the  bear  lying  with  its  head  and  back  toward  me, 
log,  with  its  nose  just  at  my  feet,  both  dogs  I  grasped  the  knife  handle  by  the  extreme  end, 
grabbed  it  by  the  flanks,  and  bear  and  dogs  laid  my  left  hand  on  the  bear's  head,  and  in 
were  all  tumbled  back  into  the  pen.  a  last,  desperate  efi"ort  to  reach  a  vital  spot, 

As  they  fell,  I  made  a  thrust  and  drove  the  drove  blade  and  haft  both  into  the  bear's  side, 

knife  in  behind  the  bear's  right  foreleg,  and  the  Then  I  leaped  away,  and  I  was  not  a  second 

blade  slipped  in  so  easily  that  it  gave  me  an  too    soon.     The    stroke  —  as    though    it    had 

idea.     I  got  up  and,  placing  one  knee  against  released    a    spring  —  brought    the    bear    con- 

the  log  and  the  other  foot  against  the  root  that  vulsively  to  its  feet,  and  I  barely  missed  the 

tripped  me,   I  waited  my  chance  and  made  mighty  stroke  it  aimed  at  me.     But  this  time 

another    thrust.     Had    I    had    a    long-bladed  my    thrust   had    gone    home    and,    the    force 

hunting  knife,  the  fight  would  have  ended  then  of  its  own  blow  carrying  it   off   its  feet,   the 

and  there,  but  the  knife  was  short  and  the  bear  grizzly  fell  prone  across  the  log  and  the  fight 

fat,  so  that  the  stab  was  only  an  incident.  was  over. 

Each  of  us  now  had  his  work  cut  out  and  And  now,  for  a  few  moments,  bloody  and 

we  got  right  down  to  business.     I  kept  my  place  panting,  I  sat  on  the  fallen  tree  and  watched 

by  the  log,  and  when  the  bear  turned  to  attack  the  dogs  worry  the  dead  bear.     I  had  received 

Jim,  it  was  my  turn  to  stab.     When  the  bear  no   hurts   other   than   the   one   in   the   hand, 

went  for  Pete,  I  let  it  most  severely  alone,  but  and,  although  I  was  covered  with  blood,  little 

this  was  Jim's  opportunity  and  he  never  missed  of  it  was  my  own.     Pete  had  escaped  without 

it.     But  after  the  bear  had  been  stuck  by  the  a  scratch.     Jim,  however,  as  far  as  appearances 

knife  a  number  of  times,  it  became  cautious.   It  went,  was  worse  off  than  the  bear.     But  he 

would  feint  for  Jim  and,  as  I  started  to  make  was  not  subdued  by  a  good  deal, 

my  thrust,  would  turn  like  lightning  and  make  When  I  reached  camp,  the  two  hunters  who 

a  pass  at  me.     Moreover,  Jim  was  becoming  were  so  eager  to  get  a  bear,  were  sitting  very 

winded;   he  could  no  longer  retreat  as  quickly  much  at  their  ease.     When  they  saw   me,  wet 

as  at  first,  and  I  myself  was  beginning  to  miss  and  covered  with  blood,  they  became  excusably 

the  breath  I  had  spent  in  yelling.     Pete  was  excited   and   wanted   to   know   what  was   the 

the  only  one  of  the  attacking  force  that  was  in  matter.    I  told  them  that  I  had  been  killing  a 

first-class  shape,  while  the  bear  seemed  to  have  grizzly.     "But  what  did  you  kifl   it  with?" 

more  wind  than  it  knew  what  to  do  with.  they  said.     "Your  gun  is  here  in  camp." 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  not  long  "Well,"  I  answered,  "as  you  fellows  would 

before  it  made  a  pass  at  me  and  caught  me  not  come  when  I  called  for  help,  I  had  to  kill 

through  the  baU  of  the  hand.    The  wound  was  it  with  my  pocket-knife."     But  it  took  not  only 

rather  a  nasty  one  and  the  blow  knocked  the  the  body  of  the  bear,  but  a  post-mortem,  to 

knife  from  my  grasp;   but  after  striking  a  bush  satisfy  them.     When  we   came    to    skin    the 

it  dropped  near  by,  so  that  I  was  able  to  recover  bear,  we  found  seventeen  knife  wounds  back 

it  without  losing  my  next  turn,  and  we  con-  of  the  right  shoulder.     Three  of  its  ribs  were 

tinued  the  fight.     Little  by  little,  the  bear  weak-  completely    severed    and    the    last   stab   had 

ened.     At  first,   this  was  only  noticeable   in  pierced   its   heart. 
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FARMING  THAT  IS  HALF  SCIENCE  AND  HALF  BUSINESS  —  WHAT  WATER 
WILL  DO  TO  A  SAGE-BRUSH  DESERT  — HOW  A  POOR  MAN  FARES  ON  A 
LITTLE  PATCH  OF  ORCHARD- A  GOOD  HARD  BATTLE  FOR  INDEPENDENCE 

BV 

HENRY  G.  DURAND 

RUIT    RAISING    in    the    Northwest     North   Yakima,   for  instance,   there   are   237 
is  half  science  and  half  business;  and      automobiles  in  a  population  not  much,  if  any, 

That  means  about  one  to 


the  rest  of  it  is  farming.  Nobody 
calls  himself  a  farmer,  and  nobody  lives  like 
a  farmer,  once  the  orchard  begins  to  bear. 
All  the  old  traditions  of  New  York,  New 
Hampshire,  Ontario,  and  Missouri  blow  away 
like  mists  from  these  valleys  of  the  new  West. 

It  is  a  rich  country  that  gains  a  reputation 
for  apple  production  in  Washington,  or  Ore- 
gon, or  Idaho,  or  Montana,  and  very  soon  the 
mode  of  living,  the  code  of  ethics,  the  manner 
of  speech  adapt  themselves  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  larger  incomes. 

In  half  a  dozen  valleys,  I  met  fruit-growers 
who  owned  automobiles,  lived  in  handsome 
villas,  and  spent  a  good  part  of  every  year  in 
Southern     California    or    in    the    East.     In 


more  than 
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MAKING  A  YOUNG  ORCHARD  PAY 
By  planting  strawberries  between  the  rows  until  the  trees  begin  to  bear 

every  ten  families.  And  North  Yakima  is  in 
one  of  the  four  or  five  best  fruit  valleys  in  the 
West,  even  though  it  does  make  huge  amoimts 
of  money  from  alfalfa,  sheep,  wool,  and 
even  sawmills. 

That  little   city,   standing   out   in   the   big, 
broad   gap   between   the   Rattlesnake   Moun- 


tains on  the  north  and  the  old  Horse  Heaven 
on  the  south,  is  an  epic  in  itself.  It  is  one 
of  the  cleanest-cut  towns  in  the  whole  great 
West,  singularly  lacking  in  the  usual  shacks, 
timber  buildings,  saloons,  and  purlieus;  and 
singularly  blest  with  modern  brick  and  stone 
and  cement  buildings.  It  has  good  churches 
and  good  schools.  The  streets  are  broad  and 
smooth  and  straight;  for  they  were  built  on 
modern  plans  from  the  sage-brush  desert  up. 
There  are  electric  lights  and  trolleys  —  the 
place  is  like  the  best  of  central  New  York, 
only  more  alive  and  hustling. 


THE  TOP  OF  THE  MARKET 
The  Hood  River  Valley,  raising  less  than  one-fourth  of  i  per  cent. 
of  the  nation's  apple  crop,  commands  the  highest   prices  on  account 
of  the  excellence  of  its  fruit  and  its  businesslike  selling  methods 


READY  FOR  SHIPMENT 
To  Chicago,  New  York,  London,  or  St.  Petersburg 

''There  are  no  poor  here,"  said  a  fruit 
rancher;  "for  the  good  ones  get  rich  and  the 
riff-raff  pass  along.  We  have  plenty  of  money 
in  town  for  everything  except  things  that 
make  life  easy  for  a  lazy  man." 

It  looks  new,  but  the  first  recorded  settler 
arrived  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  a  pioneer  born, 
one  Mortimer  Thorp,  who  came  from  the 
East  to  Oregon  in  1844  by  ox-team,  and 
migrated  again  to  Yakima  in  1861,  when 
civilization  got  too  intense  along  the  Colum- 
bia River.  Tradition  says  he  signalized  his 
arrival  by  flogging  to  death  an  Indian  who 
stole  his  horse,  and  so  gained  a  great  reputa- 
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A   WELL-ESTABLISHED    FRUIT   DISTRICT 
A  family  for  every  five  or  ten  acres,  and  all  prosperous 


tion  in  the  land.  Anyway,  he  stayed  when 
all  other  whites  clustered  in  to  the  forts  in 
turbulent  Indian  days. 

From  this  beginning,  the  country  has  gone 
right  ahead.  When  the  Northern  Pacific 
came  along,  twenty-four  years  ago,  the  town 
was  some  miles  east  of  its  present  location. 
It  tried  the  strenuous  job  of  holding  up  the 
railroad;  so  they  put  the  depot  further  west, 
and  announced  a  willingness  to  deed  lots  to 
all  who  moved.  Nearly  everybody  moved; 
and  the  bank,  traveling  along  the  road,  opened 


up  every  morning  as  usual,  and  closed  its 
doors  at  3  p.  M.,  just  as  though  it  were  an 
established  bank  instead  of  a  peripatetic 
emigrant.  It  stands  on  the  main  street  of  the 
new  town  now,  a  very  firm-rooted  pioneer. 

Of  course,  they  tell  wonderful  tales  about 
the  money  produced  from  a  given  area  of  fruit 
land.  A  hundred  questions,  fired  point-blank 
at  experts  in  the  Spokane  Valley,  Lewiston, 
Yakima,  Hood  River,  and  Wenatchee,  failed 
to  discover  what  a  "fair  average  yield"  from 
an  acre  of  full-bearing  apple  trees  might  be  in 


FRUIT    LAND    IN    THE   MAKING 
Sage-brush  and  sand  in  Umatilla  County,  Oregon 
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any  one  of  these  sections.  Nobody  wanted 
to  evade  the  question;  but  the  question  can- 
not be  made  definite  enough.  If  the  land 
is  just  right  in  location,  in  composition,  in 
water-supply,  and  in  air-currents;  and  if  the 
farmer  is  an  expert  in  irrigation,  horticul- 
ture, and  marketing;  and  if  the  trees  are  all 
Spitzenberg,  or  all  Winesap,  or  all  some  other 
thing;  and  if  the  market  is  just  right  —  the 
answer  is  one  thing.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
any  one  of  these  little  things  is  wrong,  or  dif- 


Yet  it  has  often  been  beaten.  For  instance, 
Mr.  E.  L.  Stewart,  near  Prosser,  Wash., 
averaged  in  four  years,  not  including  1907, 
more  than  $725  an  acre  a  year,  after  all  expenses 
were  paid.  The  tract  was  only  six  acres,  but 
big  enough  to  yield  him  a  handsome  income, 
and  yet  small  enough  to  run  at  a  minimum 
of  expense.  His  case  is  not  at  all  excep- 
tional. It  will  be  found,  however,  that  it  is 
the  small  ranch  —  everything  is  a  ranch  in 
the    Northwest  —  that    makes    the    startling 


BLOSSOMS   THAT    ARE   WORTH    FROM   $^250   TO    $2,500   AN    ACRE 


ferent,    the    answer    is    another    thing.     So, 
really,  there  is  no  answer. 

In  Hood  River,  Yakima,  and  Wenatchee, 
I  was  told  of  men  who  had  averaged,  in  1907, 
more  than  $2,000  an  acre  from  apple  orchards. 
The  stories  were  perfectly  true,  and  full  par- 
ticulars and  affidavits  are  obtainable.  No- 
body, however,  claimed  that  this  figure  was 
in  any  sense  a  true  measure  of  the  income- 
producing  capacity  of  even  the  best  orchard 
land.  A  net  income  of  $1,000  an  acre  is 
exceptional;  and  $500  an  acre  is,  perhaps, 
above  the  average  for  full-bearing  orchards 
in  the  good  areas. 


returns  in  net  profits.  Not  infrequently  the 
cost  of  production  fails  to  include  the  daily 
labor  of  a  man  and  his  family. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  this  article  to  ana- 
lyze the  records  or  accomplishments  of  any 
particular  fruit  section  or  valley.  The  inter- 
esting things  to  find  out  are  how  much  money 
it  takes  to  get  started,  how  much  land  will 
yield  a  living,  and  what  chances  a  man  from 
the  East  will  run  of  getting  fooled  in  putting 
his  money  to  work. 

The  last  question  is  one  that  the  men  of  the 
Northwest  handle  with  gloves.  It  might 
as  well  be  stated  baldly.     A  man  who  goes 
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into  the  fruit  business  out  there  with  money  ugly  with  sage-brush,  about  $200  an  acre, 
runs  about  the  same  chance  of  getting  unsuit-  including  a  perpetual  water-right.  Of  that, 
able  land,  of  buying  at  exorbitant  prices,  and  about  $100  an  acre,  or  $1,000,  must  be  cash, 
of  buying  something  other  than  he  thought  Tools  and  a  shack  or  stable  to  live  in  will 
that  he  was  buying,  as  he  does  in  any  other  take  at  least  $500.  The  actual  cost  of  clear- 
fruit  country  —  California,  Florida,  southern  ing,  grading,  and  planting  will  take  about 
Texas,  New  York,  or  Missouri.  It  is  a  $500  more  —  and  then  the  man  must  live, 
business  risk;  and  one  must  keep  his  eyes  There  will  be  no  apple  crop  for  five  long  years 
open.  Luck  favors  some,  but  it  generally  —  and  appetites  are  good  in  the  big  outdoors, 
favors  the  man  who  knows  what  he  is  doing.  Enough  of  the  nest-egg  must  be  kept  to 
The  business  is  too  intricate  and  scientific  to  carry  the  family  over  a  round  twelve  months, 
be  mistaken  for  a  guessing-contest.  By  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  money 

If  a  man  is  rich,  he  need  run  no  risks.  He  will  begin  to  come  in.  In  the  broad,  well- 
may  buy  a  tract  that  has  been  proven,  whose  tilled  areas  between  the  trees  a  man  plants 
trees  are  from  five  to  seven  years  old,  and  strawberries,  potatoes,  melons,  tomatoes,  and 
have  yielded  one  crop.  Then  he  knows  what  garden  truck.  These  products,  carefully 
he  has.  Many  a  green  farmer,  breaking  grown,  mean  not  only  a  living  but  a  very  fair 
raw  land,  has  fondly  dreamed  he  had  an  or-  balance.  A  man  named  Fred  Sterling,  a 
chard  of  Winesaps  or  Spitzenbergs  or  Winter  Wenatchee  grower,  planted  seven  acres  of 
Bananas,  and  found,  after  years  of  waiting,  orchard  in  melons  and  tomatoes  in  1907, 
a  great  big  crop  of  something  else,  not  half  so  and  sold  his  crop  for  $2,100.  At  that  rate, 
salable.  And,  again,  the  buyers  of  raw  land  the  second  year's  produce  from  ten  acres 
are  not  always  sure  to  get  enough  water,  when  would  be  $3,000.  In  some  sections  nearly 
the  work  is  done,  from  their  irrigation  sys-  everyone  supports  himself  in  this  way,  and 
terns;  often  more  land  is  sold  under  a  project  there  are  many  instances  in  which  the  smaller 
than  can  be  irrigated  by  its  water.  crops   have  actually   cleared   the   land   of   all 

Now  the  man  who  buys  a  full-bearing  debt  before  the  first  apple  crop  was  mar- 
orchard  in  Wenatchee,  Yakima,  Hood  River,  keted.  It  is  quite  certain  that,  with  good  judg- 
Spokane  Valley,  Medford,  or  any  other  well-  ment  and  skill,  the  small  capitalist  can  make  a 
proven  district,  will  pay  from  $1,000  to  $4,500  living  after  the  first  twelve  months'  struggle, 
an  acre,  according  to  location,  yield,  and  The  third  year  is  usually  more  profitable  than 
grade  of  fruit.  That  includes  everything  the  second;  for  practice  makes  perfect.  They 
except  buildings  and  tools.  If  he  buys  ten  say  in  the  valleys  that  the  man  who  lasts  for 
acres,  all  in  apples,  his  net  profit  ought  to  eighteen  months  is  sure  to  stick.  In  the  first 
average  $2,000  on  the  lowest-priced  land,  place,  his  land  has  advanced,  probably,  a  good 
and  $8,000  on  the  highest.  An  exceptional  $75  an  acre  on  account  of  the  cultivation, 
year  may  quadruple  the  figures;  a  very  bad  irrespective  of  speculative  rise  and  fall,  and  his 
year  may  cut  them  in  two.  It  needs  $10,000  stake  grows  larger  daily, 
for  the  cheaper  investment;  and  $45,000  for  As  a  successful  grower  in  Hood  River  put 
the  dearer.     In  most  of  the  highly  successful  it  to  me: 

areas,  nearly  half  the  amounts  must  be  cash  if  ''The  chap  that  comes  in  here  on  a  shoe- 

the  best  of  the  lands  at  these  prices   are   to  string,  mortgages  his  shirt  and  suspenders  to 

be  sought.  carry   a   bunch  of  land,  and   digs  every  day 

This  is  a  rich  man's  way  to  break  into  a  for  a  living,  will  sweat  blood  for  five  years 

new   country.     The    man   who   is   willing   to  or  so;   but,   if  the  shoestring  doesn't  break, 

work  and  wait  can  do  much  better  than  that.  Lord!  how  good  real  money  will  look  to  him! " 

In  the  older  sections  a  young,  hard-working.  And  that  is  about  the  situation.     There  are 

brainy  man,  married  or  single,  can  get  a  stake  rich  men  —  known  locally  as  "them  million- 

if   he   has   from   $1,500   to   $2,500   to   invest,  aires"  — in  every  one  of  these  fruit  sections 

It  means,  however,  a  good  deal  of  courage,  to-day  who  can  hardly  pay  their  current  debts, 

if  not  foolhardiness.     It  may  entail  agihty  in  Their  riches  consist  in  the  increment  of  their 

dodging  a  sheriff,  or  at  any  rate  in  standing  land,    a    natural    increase    in    value    as    the 

off  a  grocer  and  a  butcher.  orchards    near     the    bearing     point.      They 

A  tract  of  ten  acres  is  big  enough,  but  none  would    not  sell  a  foot  of  the  land  under  any 

too  big.     If  well  located,  it  will  cost,  raw  and  circumstances,  for  they  have  suffered,  some  of 
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thttn,  to  get  that  property,  and,  having  dohe 
the  grubbing  work,  they  intend  to  get  the  full 
returns  that  will  come,  they  believe,  with  the 
sixth  or  seventh  or  tenth  year. 

That  gives  these  fruit  lands  a  queer,  uncanny 
air.  In  some  of  them,  I  noticed  it  very 
markedly,  as  an  abiding  characteristic.  It 
is  not  exactly  the  speculative  fever,  so  fam- 
iliar to  one  living  in  a  world  full  of  men  who 
carry  stocks  on  margin;  for  these  men  figure 
the  increment  of  age  as  a  sure  and  certain 
thing  —  a  thing  measured  and  scientifically 
gauged.  A  grower  told  me  that  a  certain 
seven-year-old  tree  had  yielded,  last  year, 
apples  worth  $36. 

"If  it  had  been  ten  years  old,"  he  said, 
"the  yield  would  have  been  S108." 

The  whole  business  is  far  more  definite 
than  any  fruit  industry  in  any  part  of  the  East. 
As  a  boy,  living  in  the  heart  of  a  great  fruit 
region  that  has  been  shipping  apples  and 
even  soft  fruits  to  England  for  forty  years  past, 
I  remembered  very  well  the  terrors  of  "black- 
knot,"  a  mysterious  "blight"  that  came  evTry 
now  and  again,  the  fearful  coddling  moth  — 
and  the  ever-present  fear  of  drought  in  summer 
and  frost  in  spring.  None  of  these  things  seem 
to  have  much  meaning  to  the  fruit-farmer  of 
the  Northwest.  They  spray  about  two  or 
three  times  each  year;  and  that  is  the  only 
protection  against  all  forms  of  blight  and 
all  kinds  of  insects.  Seldom,  in  the  valleys, 
does  even  the  worst  of  winters  kill  the  ten- 
derest  of  the  trees;  and  even  the  annual  crop 
in  the  valleys  that  lie  below  1,700  feet  of  ele- 
vation seems  almost  immune.  This  last  win- 
ter, the  worst  in  nearly  two  decades,  cut  out 
the  peach  crop  of  most  of  Washington,  short- 
ened the  cherry  yield,  and,  perhaps,  reduced 
the  apple  yield  35  to  50  per  cent.;  but  few 
of  the  standai^d  orchards  were  injured  per- 
manently. Conditions  that  would  have  stopped 
biisiness  alnlost  dead  in  the  older  fruit  land 
regions  seem  to  have  hardly  touched  the  new 
lands.  There  has  been  more  building  going 
on  this  year  in  Yakima  and  Wenatchee  than 
i'n'any  other  year  in  history;  and  the  same 
is  true  of  nearly  every  other  section. 

The  water,  of  course,  is  practically  sure. 
Rainfall  has  nothing "  to  do  with  it.  Most 
of  the  fruit  country  was  sage-brush  land  — 
Hood  "River  and  the  Rogue  River  valleys 
being  striking  exceptions  ^  where  little  water 
ever  fell.  The  day  I  left  Yakima  they  had 
their  first  rain  in  three  months,  and  the  desert 


land  across  the  road  that  marks  the  limit  of 
the  Yakima  irrigation  district  rose  up  in  clouds 
of  drifting  yellow  sand  wherever  the  breeze 
stirred.  Across  the  road,  beautiful  green 
orchards,  dense  rows  of  dark  strawberry  plants, 
light-green  lettuce  heads  —  everything  beau- 
tiful and  full  of  eager  vitality.  No  one  who 
has  not  seen  that  starding  contrast  of  pale, 
bloodless  sage-brush  cursing  a  stretch  of  yel- 
low sand,  and  beautiful  foliage  blessing  the 
broken,  watered  fields,  can  ever  fully  under- 
stand it. 

In  the  fruit  valleys  that  are  old  and  well- 
developed,  life  is  a  charming  thing.  You  slide 
across  the  "city  line"  on  smooth  macadam,  or 
equally  smooth  dirt  roads,  into  a  region  of 
suburbs.  Somebody  has  to  tell  you  that  you 
are  out  of  town,  for  you  would  never  know 
it  otherwise.  The  inlying  acres  are  usually 
held  in  five  or  ten-acre  blocks,  and  every  block 
has  a  house,  a  barn,  and  often  a  storehouse 
and  a  garage.  I  think  that  the  roads  around 
the  chief  fruit  towns  are  built  up  more  closely 
than  the  residence  streets  of  New  York's 
best  suburbs. 

That  means  that  town  or  village  life  pre- 
dominates over  a  very  large  area.  The 
loneliness  of  the  farmer's  life  in  the  wheat 
country  is  unknown  in  the  proven  fruit  lands. 
They  reckon  a  ten-acre  "piece"  equal  to 
160  acres  of  the  best  w^heat  land  in  its  ability 
to  support  life.  A  square  mile  of  ten-acre 
"pieces"  means  64  families,  320  people; 
while  a  mile  of  160-acre  wheat  farms  means 
4  families,  20  people. 

That  difference  means  a  great  deal.  For 
one  thing,  it  means  that  the  little  central 
market  town  is  full  of  business.  It  means 
that  a  small  retail  grocer  in  the  North  Yakima 
of  fifteen  years  ago  —  population  about  2,000 
—  is  now  president  of  the  Yakima  Grocery 
Company,  wholesalers,  having  closed  out  all 
retail  branches  five  years  ago.  It  means 
unlimited  commercial,  industrial,  and  manu- 
facturing possibilities  in  all  these  fruit  centres. 
Continued  for  ten  years,  it  surely  means  that 
the  East  will  hear  some  day  soon  of  half 
a  dozen  cities,  scattered  over  the  Western 
inland,  equal,  in  commercial  importance,  to 
Rochester  or  Utica. 

Candidly,  after  going  over  the  country 
as  carefully  as  a  non-expert  may,  I  would  not 
advise  any  man,  young  or  old,  to  go  to  Idaho, 
Washington;  Oregon,  or  British  Columbia 
without  money  in  hand.     It  is  possible,  true. 
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to  rent  lands;  but  in  the  fruit  regions  it  is  most  duct  that  is  purely  a  luxury.    They  control  the 

unusual  —  in  fact,  only  one  or  two  practise  it  market,  and  the  price  is,  within  reason,  what- 

at  all,  and  it  is  not  scientific  as  a  business  ever  they  may  make  it.     Of  course,  if  anybody 

proposition.  was  foolish  enough  to  try  a  corner  in  Hood 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  can  work,  and  River  apples,  for  instance,  the  demand  would 

is  willing   to  work,   and   who  can   invest   a  stop    at   a   certain   price;   but   normally   the 

reasonable  amount  of  money  for  the  sake  of  luxurious  trade  creates  a  demand  far  beyond 

large  and  almost  certain  returns,  will  find  no  the  supply. 

better  land  on  earth  in  which  to  live.  It  does  Now  the  apple  crop  of  the  United  States, 
not  matter  into  which  section  he  goes  —  brought  to  market,  has  averaged  39,000,000 
Spokane,  Lewiston,  Kootenai,  Wenatchee,  barrels  a  year  for  the  past  thirteen  years.  The 
Yakima,  White  Salmon,  Hood  River,  Medford,  total  apple  crop  of  the  State  of  Washington  in 
and  the  Walla  Walla  region  —  all  have  their  the  biggest  year  on  record  has  not  been  claimed 
special  claims  —  and  all  seem  good.  Some  to  exceed  1,300,000  barrels,  or  about  3.3  per 
are  older  and  better  proven;  some  are  cheaper  cent,  of  the  average  crop  of  the  country.  Hood 
to  start  in.  A  man  must  cut  his  garment  River,  the  best-advertised  and,  therefore,  best- 
according  to  his  cloth.  known  of  the  Western  apple  areas,  shipped  last 

Now,  to  the  Easterner,  who  knows  of  apples  year  about  100,000  barrels  of  apples,  or  less 
by  the  millions  of  barrels,  the  strange  part  than  J  of  i  per  cent,  of  the  national  crop, 
of  all  this  apple  talk  one  hears  out  West  is  The  point  is  that  by  scientific  farming, 
the  fact  that  nobody  talks  about  the  market,  steady  water-supply,  extraordinary  methods  in 
In  the  apple  towns  of  New  York,  Maine,  picking  and  packing,  and  really  remarkable 
Michigan,  and  Missouri,  the  market  is  the  astuteness  in  marketing  and  advertising,  the 
only  big  topic,  once  the  crop  is  out  of  dan-  Western  growers  hold  the  *' top  of  the  market," 
ger.  In  the  West,  they  never  mention  it,  nor  and  are  more  than  willing  to  leave  to  the  East- 
think  much  about  it.  ern  growers  the  huge  bulk  of  the  food-supply 

The    reason    is    difficult    to    state    without  market, 

creating  a  false  impression.      Put  bluntly,  it  is  The  regular  quotation  on  Washington  and 

that  the   Eastern   apple-growers   are   produc-  Oregon   apples   in   the   markets   of   London, 

ing  an  article  of  diet,  which,  therefore,  brings  England,  is  from  two  to  five  times  the  price  of 

a  high  price  or  a  low  price  according  to  the  the  Eastern  grades.     So  long  as  this  remains 

size  of  the  crop  and  the  demand;  while  these  the  condition,  Washington  and  Oregon  grow- 

apple-men  of  the  West  are  producing  a  pro-  ers  will  get  rich. 
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BY 

WALTER  E.  CLARK 

(recently  appointed  governor  of  Alaska) 

THE    accident    of    proximity,    brought  have   asked   me  within   the   last  few  weeks: 

about  usually  by  a  spirit  of  adventure,  "Will  you  go  into  the  country  over  the  ice?" 

has  informed  a  few  persons  in  the  "They    travel   entirely    with    dog    teams    up 

body  civic  about  Alaska.     Not  to  be  ill-natured  there,    don't    they?"     "What   is    the   capital 

about  it,  but  merely  to  state  the  fact,  it  is  true  of  Alaska?"     "Is  it  near  Nome?"     "When 

that  the  average  American  knows  as  little  about  do  you  leave  for  the  Klondike?"     To  these 

Alaska  as  the  Englishman  of  comic  caricature  friends    and    acquaintances    and    others    like 

knows,  who  "fancies"  that  Denver  is  a  suburb  them,  time  is  usually  taken  to  expound  that 

of  New  York,  or  that  cowboys  nightly  shoot  the  Pacific  ports  of  Alaska  never  freeze;  that 

up   the  environs  of   Chicago.     For   example,  the  Klondike  is  an  alien  possession,  hundreds 

sundry  intelligent  and  well-meaning  individuals  of   miles   from    the   principal    towns   on    the 
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American    s-ide;  that    millions    of    Europe's  In  1899,  a  good  many  miners  stampeded  from 

population  live  in  latitudes  as  high  as  those  in  other  parts  of  Alaska  and  from  the  Yukon 

which  half  of  Alaska's  live;  that  glaciers,  it  is  Territory  (Klondike),  but  the  following  year 

true,  are  plentiful  just  as  they  are  in  Switzer-  came    the    Rush    of    the    Twenty    Thousand, 

land;    but  that  a   passenger   on    almost   any  Some  of  that  adventurous  army  half  encircled 

transatlantic  steamer  sees  more  icebergs  on  a  the  globe  to  reach  the  magic  gold  camp  on 

single  voyage    than  one   sees  if  he  spends  a  Behring  Sea.     A  good  deal  has  happened  since 

Hfetime  on  the  Alaskan  coast.  then.     The  riches  of  the  Tanana  Valley  were 

One  may  add  that  Alaska  is  about  as  large  not  known  until  several  years  later,  and  Fair- 
as  the  combined  area  of  the  thirteen  original  banks,  now  perhaps  the  largest  town  in  Alaska, 
states,  with  these  added  —  Maine,  Vermont,  is  only  about  half  as  old  as  Nome.  Copper 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  coal  have  been  uncovered  in  the  southern 
and  nearly  one-half  of  the  great  State  of  Wash-  part  of  the  Territory  and  railroads  are  building, 
ington;  that  its  capital  is  Juneau,  which  is  An  ocean  cable  has  been  laid  from  Seattle,  and 
not  by  a  hundred  miles  as  far  north  as  land  telegraph  lines  all  over  the  territory 
St.  Petersburg;  that  the  two  largest  cities  are  are  supplemented  by  a  system  of  wireless 
Nome,  in  Seward  Peninsula,  about  twelve  telegraphy.  Wagon-roads  and  trails  are  being 
hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line  northwest  of  built  by  a  commission  of  officers  of  the  United 
Juneau,  and  Fairbanks,  about  six  hundred  States  Army.  More  than  twenty  new  light- 
miles  east  of  Nome,  near  the  centre  of  the  houses  have  been  erected.  Commerce  has 
territory.      The    climate  is  mild  all  the  year  grown. 

on   the  coast,   especially  in   the  southeastern         The  general  terms  of  this  description  might 

part;  warm  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter  in  be  applied  as  well  to  other  regions  than  Alaska, 

the  interior,  somewhat  like  the  climate  of  the  so  I  hasten  to  disavow  any  implied  meaning 

northern  tier  of    states  of  the  United  States,  that  Alaska  is  not  radically  different  from  other 

The   chief   products   of   the   soil   are   garden  geographical  divisions  of   the  earth,   or   that 

vegetables  and  flowers,  although  grass  grows  the  great  natural  empire  included  in  the  Seward 

luxuriantly     and     experimental    grain-raising  Purchase  is  surrounded  by  conditions  which 

is    being    carried     on.     And     the     principal  are  like  those  found  in  lower  latitudes.     Of 

resources  of    the    territory  are  gold,   copper,  course,  Alaska  is  different;  and,  although  the 

coal,  lumber,  fish,  and  sealskins.  popular  misconception  of  the  country  is  erro- 

The    average    mind   has    a   good    deal    to  neous  in  nearly  every  particular,  it  is  still  to  be 

learn  about  rivers  and  railroads,  gardens  and  admitted  that  the  climate  in  all  parts  and  in 

wagon-roads,    commercial     enterprises,     and  all   seasons   is   not   salubrious,   and   that   the 

natural  riches;  and  a  lot  more  is  to  be  un-  good  fortune  of  its  people  is  wrought  by  hard 

learned  about  arctic  nights  and  icebergs  and  work,  intelligent  foresight,  and  an  adaptability 

Esquimaux  and  perpetual  snows.     Alaska  is  to  local  conditions  which  are  not  always  of  the 

a  great  white  man's  country  where  hardships  easiest.     Alaska  is  a  land  of  opportunity,  but 

are  far  less  common  than  creature  comforts,  it  is  not  an  Eldorado  and  it  justijfies  no  stam- 

and  luxuries;  where  there  will  be  enormous  pede  or  get-rich-quick  prospectus.     This  truth 

developments  of  which  one  hesitates  to  pre-  is  proven  by  the  fact  that,  while  in  the  progress 

diet,  for  fear  of  jeopardizing  a  reputation  for  of  the  last  decade  there  has  been  an  enormous 

veracity  and  sanity  before   a  new  audience,  production    of    wealth    and    development    of 

This  reputation   can   suffer   no   harm  if  one  commerce  and  industry,   the  population   has 

writes  history  instead  of  prophecy.      So  here  not    largely    increased    since    the    early    gold 

I  begin  to  justify  my  subject,  which  is  "Ten  excitement. 
Years  of  Progress  in  Alaska."  In  1900,  the  white  population  was  30,493, 

Ten  years  ago,  Alaska  was   ''discovered"  if    the    enumerators  were    sufficiently   careful 

by  a  good  many  persons.     Nine  years  ago,  not  to  count  stampeders   in    the    gold    fields 

nearly  twenty   thousand  of  them  started  on  who    quickly    took    their    departure    in    the 

that    electrifying    stampede    to    Nome.     The  autumn  of  that  year.     A  conservative  estimate 

site  of  the  present  town  was  a  desolate  tract  places  the  present  number  of  whites  not  in 

of   tundra   when   Lindeberg,    Lindblom,    and  excess  of  35,000;  enthusiasts  will  tell  you  it 

Brynteson  discovered  gold  in  a  creek,   four  is  at  least  twice  as  large  as  that.     The  fact 

miles  away,  at  the  base  of  Anvil  Mountain,  is    that    the   very    considerable    activities    of 
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Alaska,  the  mines,  the  fisheries,  and  other  fields 
of  effort  —  are  being  carried  on  by  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  people.  Labor 
in  the  canneries  is  almost  exclusively  Indian 
or  Oriental,  and  the  Chinese  do  not  remain  in 
the  territory  after  the  salmon  season  has 
closed.  But  the  white  population  counts 
big,  the  proportion  of  males  of  adult  age 
being  large;  and  Alaska  is  not  a  country 
for  dependents  or  loafers.  The  settled  popu- 
lation is  principally  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  territory.  Many  families  went  to  the 
southeastern  towns  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
expecting  to  sojourn  for  a  period;  many  of 
them  are  still  there,  expecting  to  spend  the 
rest  of  their  lives  at  their  present  place  of 
residence.  It  is  a  better  place  than  they 
expected  to  find.  Resorting  to  tabulation,  the 
decade  of  progress  is  shown,  partly,  as  follows : 


189^ 

i 

1908 

Gold  production   .     . 

$2,524, 

,800 

$20,930,784 

Salmon 

3,704= 

,000 

10,671,648 

Other  fish  (Year  1903) 

199= 

,662 

401,029 

Copper  (Year  1903) 

105,971 

502,448 

Sealskins  (number)    . 

18, 

1032 

92,580 

Lighthouses  (number) 

I 

24 

Government     wagon 

roads  (miles)      .     . 

0 

451 

Government      winter 

sled    roads  (miles) 

0 

396 

Government     trails 

(miles)     .... 

0 

255 

Railroads  (miles) 

0 

250 

Commerce     (Year 

1903)  exclusive   of 

precious  metal  .     . 

$21,548,507 

$29,682,919 

One  interesting  sign  of  progress  is  omitted 
from  the  tabulated  statement  because  it 
could  not  be  reduced  conveniently  to  figures. 
Ocean  cables  and  land  telegraph  lines  have 
brought  this  region  of  magnificent  isolation 
into  quick  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  A  wireless  telegraph  system  is  a 
valuable  supplementary  utility.  The  cables 
extend  from  Seattle  to  Ketchikan  and  Juneau, 
Sitka,  Valdez,  and  several  other  seaports;  the 
land  lines,  many  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent, 
provide  communication  between  all  the 
principal  settlements  in  the  great  valleys 
of  the  Yukon  and  the  Tanana. 

The  construction  of  wagon-roads  and  rail- 
roads, the  extension  of  the  telegraph,  the 
erection  of  lighthouses,  and  the  installation  of 
other  utilities  are  doing  just  as  much  for 
Alaska  as  they  have  done  elsewhere.     If  the 


Government  had  not  built  the  telegraph  and 
laid  the  cable,  there  would  have  been  much 
less  to  tell  of  Alaska's  progress.  The  light- 
houses, too,  have  afforded  great  encouragement 
to  commerce;  and  the  wagon-roads  and  trails 
have  assisted  in  mining  development,  quick- 
ened the  transporation  of  the  mails,  and  pro- 
moted the  prosperity  and  contentment  of 
the  people.  But  for  these  pioneer  utilities,  the 
building  of  railroads  might  not  have  been 
undertaken  —  at  least  not  for  many  years. 
The  Alaskan  lighthouses  are  of  great  assist- 
ance to  navigation  in  southeastern  Alaska, 
where  at  every  principal  port  a  steamer  on 
the  Seattle-Skagway  route  calls  nearly  every 
day  during  the  summer  season,  and  some- 
what less  often  in  the  winter.  These  maritime 
aids  are  also  of  incalculable  benefit  on  the 
routes  between  Seattle  and  Valdez  and  Seward, 
and  between  Seattle  and  Nome;  their  value 
will  increase,  of  course,  in  proportion  as 
their  number  is  increased,  within  reasonable 
limits.  A  commerce  of  $50,000,000  a  year 
(including  gold  bullion  shipments)  deserves 
adequate  protection  against  the  perils  of  the 
coast  line. 

The  promotion  of  commerce  and  industry 
caused  by  the  installation  of  the  Alaskan  cable 
was  really  incidental.  There  are  wise  men 
who  believe  that  the  cable  project  had  its 
origin  in  the  determined  and  successful  effort 
which  was  made  in  1903  to  settle  the  Alaskan 
boundary  dispute.  At  the  same  time  a 
first-class  military  post  was  established  near 
Skagway.  At  any  rate,  the  cable  was  laid 
and  military  telegraph  lines  were  extended 
throughout  the  territory.  Although  these 
cable  and  telegraph  lines  are  operated  and 
maintained  by  the  War  Department,  the 
pubhc  is  permitted  to  use  them  with  the 
greatest  freedom  by  the  payment  of  estab- 
lished tolls. 

The  building  of  wagon-roads  and  pack 
trails,  which  already  has  assisted  greatly  in 
the  development  of  Alaska,  will  be  continued 
indefinitely  unless  the  Act  of  1905,  creating  the 
Alaska  Fund,  should  be  repealed.  Under 
that  act,  70  per  cent,  of  all  the  license  monies 
collected  in  the  Territory,  outside  of  the 
incorporated  towns,  is  applied  to  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  and  trails.  A  commission  con- 
sisting of  three  officers  of  the  United  States 
army  is  charged  with  the  supervision  of  high- 
way construction,  and  the  fund  at  the  disposal 
of   the   commission   has   been    supplemented 
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by  direct  appropriations  of  money  by  Congress,  natural  resources  for   the   use   of   the   whole 

At  this  time  the  Commission  has  all  the  money  people  may  be  put  in  practice, 
it  can  expend  economically  with  its  present  It  is  too  late  to  mend  the  damage  that  has 

organization  and  equipment.  been  done  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States 

Naturally,  the  best  measure  of  progress  by  wanton  disregard  of  the  prime  principles 
in  Alaska,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  building  of  of  conservation.  It  is  not  too  late  in  Alaska, 
railroads.  The  progressive  people  of  the  and  the  field  is  nearly  as  large  as  all  that 
Territory,  believing  with  enthusiasm  in  the  part  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
great  riches  and  future  development  of  the  sippi  River.  By  taking  heed  of  our  experi- 
country,  sought  earnestly  for  years  to  enlist  ence  in  the  states,  we  may  develop  Alaska 
the  interest  of  large  bodies  of  capital.  Capital  with  a  clearer  vision  of  the  needs  of  the 
has  come  to  Alaska  and,  controlled,  should  generations  to  come  —  get  better  highways 
be  welcome.  The  copper  and  coal  deposits  of  quicker;  build  railroads  without  land  grants: 
the  Copper  River  and  Behring  River  regions  establish  mine  industries  without  monopoly; 
offer  large  returns,  but  these  resources  depend  carry  on  lumbering  without  deforestation, 
absolutely  for  their  development  upon  rail  This  is  an  advanced  view.  The  march  of 
transportation.  Many  persons  of  professional  progress  must  not  be  halted  by  false  notions 
and  commercial  training  and  experience  believe  of  conservation.  While  being  conserved,  we 
that  Alaska  will  soon  prove  to  be  the  world's  must  make  very  certain  that  these  resources 
greatest  storehouse  of  copper,  and  one  of  these  are  not  being  locked  up.  Almost  anybody 
has  recently  predicted  that  the  output  of  this  will  tell  you  that  there  isn't  much  danger  of 
field  will  permanently  reduce  the  price  of  deforestation  in  a  country  as  big  and  as  thinly 
copper  in  the  world's  markets.  The  coal  is  populated  as  Alaska.  Few  persons  who  know 
there  to  smelt  the  copper  and  to  run  steam-  the  conditions  will  believe  that  a  region  as 
boats  and  locomotives  and  to  provide  heat  big  and  varied  as  this  territory  is  in  immi- 
and  light  for  many  homes.  The  field  geologists  nent  danger  from  the  octopus.  Yet,  it  is 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  have  already  apparent  that  the  railroads  which  are 
pronounced  some  of  the  southern  Alaska  coal  now  building  must  be  wisely  regulated  while 
equal  to  the  best  that  is  sold  in  the  Eastern  given  all  the  special  encouragement  which 
cities  of  the  United  States.  The  principal  capital  deserves  to  receive  in  the  exploitation 
railroads  now  under  construction  in  Alaska  of  a  new  country,  and  an  enhghtened  con- 
are  the  line  extending  northward  from  Resur-  servation  poUcy,  liberal  and  elastic  in  its  in- 
rection  Bay  and  a  line  extending  in  a  north-  ception  and  application,  is  not  out  of  place, 
easterly   direction    from   Cordova.     Both    are  even  in  Alaska. 

headed  toward  fields  of  coal,  and  one  of  them  A  good  deal  will  happen  within  the  broad  con- 
is  expected  also  to  handle  an  enormous  tonnage  fines  of  the  Seward  Purchase  in  the  next  decade, 
of  copper  ore.  Of  material  progress  there  is  no  doubt.     Of 

Thus,  from  a  brief  review  of  Alaska's  prog-  political  and  social  conditions,  ten  years  hence, 

ress  in  the  last  few  years,  one  almost  uncon-  it  is  impossible  to  speak  without  indulgence 

sciously  turns  toward  the  future.    The  Seward  in  a  wealth  of  speculation.     Into  what  sort  of 

Purchase   is   capable   of   supporting   a   large  agriculture  will  the  present  activities  of  small 

population,  and  it  will  be  necessarily  depend-  farmers    and    truck   gardeners    develop  ?     To 

ent  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  to  no  greater  what  extent  will  the  abiding  population  of  the 

extent  than  are   Scotland   and   Norway   and  district     increase?     What     form     of     highly 

Sweden.     It  possesses   those   great   essentials  organized    political    system,    if    any,    will   be 

of  human  activity  and  prosperous  life  —  coal,  justified  by  the  developments  of  the  next  few 

timber,  and  water-power  for   manufacturing;  years?     A    completely     organized     territorial 

fisheries,  mines  of    every    metal   except    iron  government?      Then    a   state?     These    ques- 

ore;  and,  in  areas  by  no  means  restricted,  an  tions  will  not  be  answered  by  this  writer,  within 

arable  soil.     This  natural  empire  is  so  exten-  the  limits  of  this  article,  for  they  cannot  be. 

sive  and  its  resources  are  so  largely  untouched  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  future  will  fulfil 

that  a  great  opportunity  is  presented  for  de-  the  present  promise,  which  is  that  of  progress, 

vclopment  of  the  rational  sort.      Here,  indeed,  prosperity,  and  the  blessings  of  contentment 

is  a  field  in  which  the    thrifty   and   prudent  and  happiness  for  the  enterprising  and  virile 

creed  of  those  who  would  conserve  American  people  who  inhabit  Alaska. 


THE    FUTURE    OF    THE    NORTH 

COAST   CITIES 

A    STUDY    OF   SEATTLE,   TACOMA,  AND    PORTLAND  — THE    DIVERSE   CHARACTERISTICS   OF 
THEIR  GROWTH  — THEIR  RELATIONSHIP  TO  THE  INLAND  CITIES    AND    TO    THE    COUNTRY 


THE  nature  of  the  Western  man  is  to 
boost.  He  thrives  on  booms,  and 
takes  the  luck  of  the  game  as  it 
comes  to  him.  A  good  many  men  in  Seattle 
bought  tidelands  at  inflated  prices  and  hold 
them  still,  but  hardly  a  whimper  ever  comes 
from  them. 

What  the  men  are,  the  cities  are.  Just 
prior  to  the  panic  of  1893,  Tacoma  had  a  boom. 
That  was  sixteen  years  ago,  and  some  of 
the  real  estate  owned  by  Tacoma  people  is 
not  yet  up  to  the  prices  of  that  era.  In  Port- 
land one  may  hear  similar  stories. 

To  the  Eastern  man  these  facts  would 
teach  caution.  The  Western  man  is  apt  to 
brush  them  lightly  aside,  and  laugh  at  the 
idea  that  1893  can  ever  come  again.  Per- 
haps the  Western  man  is  right  —  perhaps 
not.  Anyway,  Tacoma  and  Portland,  in  par- 
ticular, seem  to  have  built,  in  the  last  few  years, 
on  a  soHd  and  tangible  foundation.  Into 
Tacoma  there  have  come  new  railroads,  at  least 
two  new  steamship  lines,  and  many  mil- 
lions of  new  capital  from  the  East.  Yet  there 
has  been  no  boom.  Almost  the  same  can  be 
said  of  Portland.  The  manufacturer,  look- 
ing for  a  site  for  mill,  warehouse,  or  factory, 
can  buy  it  in  the  environs  of  these  cities 
without  paying  exorbitantly.  He  can  do  even 
better,  perhaps,  at  Bellingham,  Everett,  or 
Gray's  Harbor.  If  he  is  content  to  go  well  out 
on  the  limits  of  the  city,  he  may  do  the  same 
at  Seattle;  but  this  city  clearly  aspires  to  be 
rather  a  forwarder  of  traffic,  like  New  York, 
than  a  great  originator  of  traffic,  like  Cincin- 
nati, Pittsburgh,  or  Philadelphia.  The  values 
of  real  estate,  for  office,  warehouse,  or  dock, 
are  almost  invariably  higher  in  a  forwarding 
city  than  in  a  manufacturing  city.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  expected  that  the  future 
manufacturing  centre  of  the  Northwest  will 
be  at  Seattle,  for  factories  —  rates  and  rail  and 
water  facilities  being  equal  —  seek  the  point 
where  initial  cost  is  least.  Just  as  a  great 
manufacturer   prefers    to   locate   in   Newark, 


N.  J.,  rather  than  in  New  York,  so  will  the 
manufacturing  companies  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
ultimately  choose  the  cheaper  cities  in  point 
of  manufacturing. 

To-day  Tacoma  is  a  great  manufacturing 
centre;  Seattle  a  huge  forwarder  of  freight; 
and  Portland  a  blend  of  these  two,  with  the 
added  characteristic  of  the  central  market 
town  for  a  region  of  intensiv^e  agricultural 
development. 

In  Tacoma  one  notes  that,  out  of  a  total 
population  of  107,000  people,  11,803  ^^^  ^^^^ 
to  be  engaged  in  manufacturing,  including 
lumber.  If  the  average  family  be  taken  at 
five  persons,  the  usual  basis,  this  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  a  good  half  of  the  population 
derives  a  living  from  manufacturing  pur- 
suits. In  Seattle  and  Portland,  on  the  same 
basis,  the  proportion  is  far  lower. 

Practically  all  the  ,  electrical  power  trib- 
utary to  either  Seattle  or  Tacoma  is  tributary 
to  both  cities.  It  is  hard' to  say  that  one  has 
the  advantage  over  the  other  in  this  respect; 
though  both,  of  course,  claim  such  advantage. 
Any  student  of  facts,  gathering  data  from  both 
cities,  must  conclude  that  either  can  secure 
unlimited  electric  power  as  cheaply' as  it  can 
be  secured  in  almost  any  other  region  of  the 
United  States.  Portland,  too,  has  cheap  power 
from  the  mountains.  That  means,  of  course, 
one  of  the  prime  factors  of  manufacturing 
industry. 

The  labor  problem  is  about  the  same  all 
over  the  Northwest.  There  is  not  to-day  a 
sufficient  supply  of  labor  available  to  make 
any  part  of  this  Northwestern  country  a  model 
section  for  manufacturing.  No,  effort '  is  made 
to  draw  the  purely  industriar  laborer  to  the 
West;  for  there  has  been  little  reason  for  such 
effort.  As  time  goes  on,  and  the  output  of  the 
country  in  agriculture  increases  so  that;  it  may 
feed  a  larger  urban  population  without  undue 
cost,  the  inducement  to  capital  to  open  manu- 
facturing plants  on  a  large  scale  will  undoubt- 
edly be  stronger.     For,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
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the  raw  materials  of  life,  so  to  speak,  cost  the  part  based  upon  the  elemental  fact  that 
dweller  in  the  Pacific  Coast  city  far  more  than  Alaska  does  not  feed  its  population,  cannot 
they  cost  the  New  Yorker.  They  ship  cattle,  to-day  manufacture  anything,  cuts  little  tim- 
sheep,  and  swine  East  every  year  in  mighty  ber.  The  white  population,  in  other  words, 
volume;  but  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  are  very  is  busy  in  mining  pursuits,  except  for  the 
dear  in  the  markets  of  the  West.  Washing-  fisheries,  and  the  Alaskan  trade  represents 
ton,  Oregon,  and  Idaho  are  orchard  states;  but  the  work  of  a  huge  commissariat  department, 
ordinary  fruit  costs  more  on  the  streets  of  For  many  years  this  will  continue,  until  the 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane,  and  Portland  mineral  resources  of  Alaska  are  as  well 
than  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  They  known  as  are  the  resources  of  Idaho,  or  Colo- 
are  glorious  wheat  stales,  too,  but  bread  is  rado,  or  Montana.  Perhaps  even  then  the 
no  cheaper  for  that.  food  resources  of  this  mysterious  country  will 

AH  this,  it  should  be  clear,  has  an  impor-  not  suffice  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  ever- 

tant  bearing  upon  the  future  of  these  cities,  increasing  population.     If,  in  time,  the  coun- 

For  a  great  industrial  or  shipping  city  may  try  can  feed   itself,  and   the  development  in 

flourish  and  boom  for  a  time  under  undue  mining   and  fisheries  continues,  the  Alaskan 

cost,  but,   sooner  or  later,   it  must  pay   the  trade  will  change  very  greatly  in  character; 

price.     It  is,   perhaps,   enough   to   point  out  but  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not 

that  ten  years  ago  New  York  was  the  grain-  continue  to  grow  in  volume, 
export  point  par  excellence  on  this  continent;         Seattle  to-day  claims  the  largest  part  of  this 

but  costs  grew  too  high,  and  Montreal  and  forwarding  trade,   though  both  Tacoma  and 

Galveston  took  the  business  out  of  New  York  Portland  enjoy  good  revenues  from  it.     No 

harbor.     Any   student   of   traffic   and   manu-  man,  on  the  facts  as  presented,  could  do  more 

facturing  can  multiply  proof,  if  proof  be  needed,  than  guess  whether  Seattle  will  maintain  its 

There  are  three  commercial  functions  that  proportion    of    the    trade.     Certainly    Seattle 

create  great  cities:  manufacturing,  forwarding,  will  become  a  very  big  city  within  a  few  years' 

and  merchandizing.     Occasionally  they  may  time;  but  her  growth  will  be  the  growth  of  the 

be    found   in    combination,  but   usually   one  brokerage  city,   the  middleman  and  the  for- 

function    dominates.      Liverpool,     Montreal,  warder.     Her    sky-line,     with     its     towering 

New  York,  New  Orleans  are   forwarders   of  buildings,  tells  the  tale  clearly  enough,  and  is 

commerce.     Birmingham,    Pittsburgh,    Man-  the  sign  patent  of  her  destiny.     For  the  sky- 

Chester,  Milwaukee,  are  manufacturers.    Kan-  scraper  flourishes  only  in  cities  where  ground 

sas  City,  Toronto,  Omaha,  Indianapolis,  are  space  is  expensive  and  always  will  be  expen- 

merchandizing  and  market  cities.  sive,  and  must  be  made  to  yield  large  revenues. 

Seattle's  future,  one  must  conclude,  lies  in  And  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  any  skyscraper 
the  forwarding  function;  and  manufacturing,  in  the  United  States  any  large  percentage  of 
except  for  local  or  Alaskan  consumption,  what  one  would  call  productive  industry, 
is  likely  to  be  an  incident  in  its  future  story.  Tacoma  is  almost  as  clearly,  among  the 
it  is  idle  to  draw  comparisons  closely  between  larger  cities,  designed  to  be  the  great  indus- 
any  city  on  this  coast  and  the  great  export  trial  centre.  Her  spreading  prairies,  so-callea, 
and  import  cities  of  the  Atlantic;  for  across  are  a  natural  living-place  for  an  industrial 
the  Pacific  there  is  no  England,  absolutely  population;  and  a  natural  ground  for  manu- 
reliant  upon  the  traffic  of  the  sea.  Yet,  Asia  facturing  plants  that  do  not  need  a  water- 
is  a  big  market,  though  perhaps  much  exag-  front.  Below  the  city  stretches  the  Puyallup 
gerated  in  the  mind  of  the  coast  dwellers.  Valley,  a  great  area  of  tideflats,  equal  in  impor- 
And  the  interchange  of  commodities  between  tance,  given  the  population,  to  the  tremen- 
Asia  and  America  must  always  continue  large,  dous  flats  of  upper  New  Jersey.  It  is  a  place 
and  probably  in  ever-increasing  volume.  designed  by  nature  to  be  a  mighty  factory  — 

Then,  there  is  Alaska,  the  much-heralded,  and,  though  the  destiny  be  slow  in  coming, 

On  the  coast,  this    year,  the  Alaskan  trade  because    the    railroads    would    sooner    haul 

is  in  the  mouth  of  everyone.     That  there  is  first-class,  and  double  first-class,  freight  from 

untold  wealth  in  Alaska  no  man  need  doubt;  the   East   than  haul  it  on  distributing  rates 

and  the  trade  with  Alaska  has  already  been  from  Tacoma  to  the  hinterland,  and  because 

one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  the  mak-  the  population  of  the  country  must  grow  in 

ing  of  Seattle.    The  outbound  trade  is  in  large  numbers   and    in    wealth   before    it   makes   a 
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mighty  market,  yet  the  future  is  bright  indeed  gon,  will  make  Portland  a  real  metropolitan 
for  any  man  who  can  see  but  a  little  way  market  city.  Its  growth  is  limitless  in  pos- 
beyond  to-morrow.  sibilities.  Anyone  who  understands  the  great- 
Portland,  the  Boston  of  the  coast,  is  a  self-  ness  of  such  Eastern  cities  as  Buffalo,  Toronto, 
contained,  well-rounded,  charming  city  of  a  Indianapolis,  Louisville,  or  Kansas  City,  can 
truly  metropolitan  sort.  It  is  more  measured  see  to  some  extent  what  this  one  function  of 
in  its  gait,  more  dignified,  older,  and  perhaps  its  life  may  do  for  Portland  in  a  quarter  of  a 
more  solid  than  the  bigger  northern  city.  It  century.  It  is  almost  a  certainty  that  within 
grows  on  the  Easterner  with  a  sense  of  security,  a  decade  its  fine  residence  sections  will 
There  are  fewer  people  trying  to  sell  things,  be  driven  back  a  mile. 

One  fancies  that  traditions  are  more  sacred,         These  seem  to  be  the  individual  prospects  of 

codes  less  lax,  innovations  not  quite  so  wel-  the   three  cities.     It   is  strange,   to  a  visitor 

come  as  in  the  more  electric  atmosphere  of  who  boasts  no  local  prejudice  or  civic  vanity, 

the  Puget  Sound  cities.  to    study    their    attitude    toward    the    inland 

Portland   is  a  big   forwarding  city   to-day,  regions,    and    vice    versa.     Nobody    on     the 

and  doubtless  will  be  bigger,  but  her  water-  coast  apparently  realizes  that  a  main   reason 

frontage  consists  of  two  banks  on  each  river,  for  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and    other 

and  that  is  all  that  nature  allows.     Portland,  Eastern   giants   is    the   existence   of   Buffalo, 

physically,  could  not  handle  the  sea  commerce  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  a  hun- 

of  Philadelphia.     Granted  that  the  Columbia  dred  other  strenuous,  vigorous,  and  bustling 

stays  open,  her  trade  across  the  sea  is  secure  cities,  one,  two,  or  nine  hundred  miles  away 

enough,  and  her  coastwise  traffic  is  solid  as  to  the  West.     One  finds  on  the  coast   to-day 

the  country,  but  the  real  growth  of  Portland,  a  fervid  and  apparently  connected  opposition 

one  must  think,  lies  in  another  direction.  to    an    alleged    plan    to    make    Spokane,    for 

The  country  immediately  tributary  to  Port-  example,   a  distributing  centre  of  commerce 

land  should  become  the  most  densely  settled  by  giving   it   terminal   railroad   rates;   or,   at 

large  area  of  land  in  the  Northwest;  and  there  least,  something  close  to  terminal  rates, 
is  little  doubt  it  will.     The  Willamette  Valley         It  is  true  that  the  jobbers  of  Portland,  Seattle, 

seems  designed  by  nature  to  be  a  veritable  and  Tacoma  merchandize  to-day  into  Mon- 

warehouse   of   solid   wealth  —  not   of   timber  tana   and   Wyoming.     It   seems  equally   true 

that  can  be  cut  off,  nor  from  mines  that   can  that   if    Spokane   gets   its   rates,    these  coast 

be  emptied,  but  of  products  of  the  soil  that  jobbers  will  meet  pretty  hot  competition, 
never  cease,  but  flow  in  ever-increasing  vol-         But   it  is  not  by  any  means  certain   that 

ume  as  the  years  go  by.     A  man  who  studies  the    interests    of     the    jobbers    in    Portland, 

carefully    the    whole    Northwest    might    well  Tacoma,   or   Seattle  are  so  important  or  so 

conclude  that  this  valley  is  to  play  the  very  economically  valuable  that  territory  five  hun- 

largest  part  in   the  ultimate  solution  of  the  dred  miles  inland  must  be  considered  as  theirs 

"cost-of-living*'     problem.     For     it     is    not,  by   right   divine.     The   coast,   because   it   is 

like    Yakima,    Wenatchee,    Hood    River,    or  the    coast,    has  certain    traffic    powers;    but, 

Spokane  Valley,  an  emporium  of  specialties;  pushed   to   such   extremes   as   this,   it   would 

but  it  is  a  country  made  for  the  sustenance  make  of  the  West  another  Australia,  rich  on 

of  men.     In  time,  every  tillable  foot  of  it  will  its  coast  but  starving  in   the  interior.     The 

come  under    the  plow.     In    the    early    days,  future  of  the  coast  cities  themselves,   in    its 

it  was  a  grain  country,  but  to-day  the  profits  full    development,    absolutely    demands    the 

of  intensive  farming  are  probably  better  under-  full  development  of  the  inland  areas.     That  is 

stood  here  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  a  truism  of  commerce  that  even  Sydney  and 

Northwest,   and   the   tendency   toward   devel-  Melbourne   are   coming   to   know.     Spokane, 

opment  along  this  line  is  unmistakable.  Missoula,  Lewiston,  Nampa,  and  Boise,  must 

Herein  lies  the  characteristic  future  of  Port-  in    the   economic    nature   of   things,    become 

land.     Of  course,   for  decades   to  come,   the  splendid  centres  of  local  commerce  in  their 

wonderful    timber   resources   and    grainfields  rich  territories  before  Portland,  Tacoma,  or 

behind    the    Columbia    outlet    will    maintain  Seatde  reach   their  full  growth;    and    every 

an  enormous  volume  of  export  traffic  from  the  step  the  coast  may  take  to  retard  the  inland 

docks;   but   the   Willamette   Valley,    and   the  growth  seems  a  step  backward,  not  forward, 

certain  ultimate  development  of  Central  Ore-  in  the  working  out  of  a  commercial  destiny. 
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II 

TRAINING  FOR  THE  BRITISH  NAVY 
BY 

ALEXANDER  IRVINE 

[Last  month  the  first  chapter  of  Mr.  Jrvine^s  autobiography  told  of  his  boyhood  in  Ireland; 
next  month  the  third  chapter  (illustrated)  will  give  his  experiences  on  a  British  man-of-war  and 
in  the  Soudan. — The  Editors.] 


THE  first  discovery  I  made  in  the  ing  in  the  terms  of  drill  only,  and  I  was  think- 
training  depot  was  that  I  had  not,  mg  in  the  terms  of  my  new-found  opportunity 
as  I  supposed,  joined  the  army  at  for  an  education.  My  awkwardness  made 
all,  but  the  navy.  I  was  a  marine.  But  me  the  subject  of  much  ridicule  and  good- 
there  was  no  disappointment  in  the  dis-  natured  jest.  It  also  earned  for  me  a  brief 
covery,  for  I  saw  in  the  marine  service  a  better  sojourn  into  the  awkward  squad.  The  gym- 
opportunity  to  see  the  world.  Here  at  last  was  nasium  was  open  every  evening  for  exercise 
my  school,  and  schooling  was  a  part  of  the  and  amusement.  The  first  time  I  ventured  in  to 
daily  routine.  In  the  daily  exercises  of  the  get  a  little  extra  drill  on  my  own  account,  I  had 
gymnasium,  I  was  made  to  feel  very  keenly  by  an  experience  of  a  kind  that  one  is  not  likely 
the  instructors  the  awkwardness  of  my  body;  to  forget.  My  drill  sergeant  happened  to  be 
but  I  was  so  thrilled  with  the  joy  of  the  class-  there.  I  saw  him  engaged  in  a  whispered  con- 
room,  that  it  took  a  good  deal  of  forcing  to  ference  with  one  of  the  gymnasium  instructors, 
interest  me  in  the  handhng  of  guns,  bayonets,  A  few  minutes  later  the  instructor  came  to  me 
the  swinging  of  clubs,  vaulting  of  horses,  and  and  urged  me  to  enter  the  boxing  contest 
other  gymnasium  exercises.  I  could  think  which  was  going  on  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
only  in  the  terms  of  the  education  I  most  keenly  and  which  was  the  favorite  amusement  of  the 
desired.  This  was  my  first  source  of  trouble,  evening.  I  had  no  desire  for  such  amusement, 
Whatever  else  a  soldier  may  be,  he  is  a  soldier  and  frankly  told  him  so;  but  he  was  not  to  be 
first.      His  chief  business  in  life  is  to  be  a  killer  put  off. 

—  a    strong,    intelligent,    professional    killer;  He  said,  ''There  is  a  rule  of  the  gym.  that 

and  nearly  all   energies  of  instruction  are  bent  men  who  come  here  in  the  evening,  who  are 

to  give  him  that  kind  of  power.  very  largely  given  their  own  way,  are  neverthe- 

The  depot  is  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and  the  less  obliged  to  do  what  they  are  told;   and  you 

seabreezes  with  six  hours  a  day  of  drill,  gave  me,  may  escape  serious   trouble  by   attending   to 

as  it  gives  all  recruits  at  that  stage,  an  abnormal  my  orders." 

appetite,  so  that  most  of  the  Queen's  pay  went  I  still  demurred,  but  was  forced  to  the  ring 

for  additional  rations.     I  made  rapid  progress  side,  a  roped  enclosure  with  a  pair  of  boxing 

in  school,  and  I  attended  all  lectures,  prayer  gloves  at  one  end,  with  an  instructor  taking 

meetings,     rehgious     assemblies     and     social  care  of  the  proceedings.     When  the  gloves  were 

gatherings,  to  exercise  a  talent  which  I  already  fastened  on  my  hands,  I  noticed  that  my  oppo- 

possessed,  of  giving  voice  to  my  religious  beliefs,  nent  was  one  of  the  assistant  instructors,  and  it 

But  my  Irish  dialect  was  sadly  out  of  place,  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  in  for  a  thrashing; 

and  it  took  a  good  deal  of  courage  to  take  part  and  I  certainly  was. 

in  these  things.  They  must  have  made  up  their  minds  that  a 

But  more  embarrassing  than  my  attempts  at  good  thrashing  would  wake  me  up  from  the 

public  speech  were  my  attempts  to  keep    up  point  of  view  of  the  parade  ground,  and  the 

with  my  squad  in  the  gymnasium  and  on  the  assistant    instructor   proceeded    to    administer 

parade  ground.     My  fellow  recruits  were  think-  it.     I  knew  nothing  whatever  of  boxing,  and 
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could   put   up   but   a   weak  defense.     I   was  There  is  something  fiendish  in   the  Celtic 

knocked  down  several  times,  one  of  my  eyes  nature,  some  beast  in  the  blood,  which,  when 

partly  closed,  and  my  nose  smashed,  and  one  of  aroused,  is  exceedingly  helpful  in  matters  of 

my  arms  rendered  almost  useless.  this  kind.     In  less  than  sixty  seconds,  I  had 

When  away  from  the  gymnasium  at  my  demonstrated  to  the  onlookers,  and  particularly 
barrack  room  that  night,  I  did  some  hard  think-  to  my  opponent,  that  I  had  been  to  school 
ing.  A  room-mate  whose  cot  was  next  to  mine,  since  last  meeting  him.  I  had  not  been  par- 
was  something  of  a  boxer.  He  possessed  two  ticular  about  fancy  touches,  or  the  pointless, 
pairs  of  gloves.  He  had  often  urged  me  to  gingerbread  style  of  showing  off  before  a  crowd, 
accommodate  him  as  an  opponent,  but  I  had  There  was  a  positive  viciousness  in  my  attack, 
steadily  refused.  which  was  perfectly   legitimate   in  such  cir- 

On  learning  of  my  plight,  he  laughed  loudly,  cumstances;    but  it  was  the  first  time  I  had 

So  did  my  other  room-mates  as  they  learned  of  ever  felt  the  beast  in  my  blood,  and  I  turned 

it.    That  night  before  "  taps,"  I  bound  myself  him  loose;   and  if  I  had  been  made  Prime 

to  an  arrangement  by  which  I  was  to  pay  my  Minister  of  England  by  a  miracle,  I  could  not 

room-mate  two-thirds  of  my  regimental  pay  per  have  felt  one-hundredth  part  of  the  pride  that  I 

week  for  instruction  in  handling  the  gloves,  did,  when,  inside  of  the  first  thirty  seconds,  I 

He  gave  me  an  hour  each  night  for  six  weeks,  had    stretched  my  instructor  on  his  back  at 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week,  I  had  gained  an  my  feet,  and  in  the  absolute  joyfulness  and 

advantage  over  him.     I  had  a  very  long  reach,  ecstasy  of  my  soul,  I  yelled  at  the  top  of  my 

and  a  body  as  lithe  as  a  panther.     I  gave  up  voice:  "Hurry  up,  ye blindtherin'  spalpeen,  till 

prayer    meetings,    lectures,   and    socials,    and  I  knock  yez  down  again!" 

devoted  myself  religiously  to  what  is  called  The  man  got  up,  and  was  somewhat  more 

"the  noble  art  of  self-defense."  cautious,  but  utterly  unprepared  to  be  com- 

If  my  drill  sergeant  imagined  that  a  thrash-  pletely   mastered    at   his   own   game    in   five 

ing  would  wake  me  up,  he  was  a  very  good  minutes;     and,    when     the     chief     instructor 

judge.     It  did.     Incidentally,  it  woke  others  interfered   and   ordered   his   assistant   out   of 

up,  too.     It  woke  my  new  instructor  up,  and  the  ring,  I  begged  for  more;  and  so  a  fresh 

half  a  dozen  of  my  room-mates.    At  the  end  of  man  was  put  in,  and  another,  and  another, 

my  six  weeks'  training,  by  dint  of  perseverance  until  six  men  had  failed    to    tire  me,   or   to 

and  application  to  the  thing  in  hand,  I    had  disturb  me  in  the   least.     After  the  first  two 

succeeded  in  this  new  type  of  education  thrust  I    laughed,   laughed   loudly,    in  the  midst  of 

upon  me.  my    aggressive    work,   and  enjoyed    it    every 

During  all  this  time,  I  had  not  visited  the  moment  of   the  time,  and,  when  occasionally 

gymnasium  in  the  evening,  but  was  remembered  I    was    the   recipient   of   a   stinging   blow,  it 

there  by  all  who  had  noticed  the  process  of  merely  added  to  my  zest, 

my     awakening.     One     night,      I     modestly  Next  morning  I  found  myself  a  hero.     In 

approached   the   chief   instructor,   and   asked  the  course  of  the  night,  I  had  become  famous 

him  if  I  might  not  have  another  lesson  by  the  in    a   small  circle   as   a  bruiser.     In   accom- 

man  who  had  taught  me  the  first.     He  remem-  plishing    this,    I   had   thrown   aside   for   the 

bered  the  occasion  and  laughed,  laughed  at  the  time  being  my  religious  scruples  on  the  ques- 

memory  of  it,  and  laughed  at  the  brogue  and  tion    of    boxing,    not    only    on    boxing,    but 

what  he  supposed  to  be  the  temerity  of  my  fighting,    and    I    had   set   aside   a  good  deal 

asking.    In  asking,  I  had  made  my  brogue  just  of    my    prejudice    in    my    struggle    for     an 

a  little  thicker,  and  my  manner  just  as  dif-  education,   and  my  success    in    the    thing   I 

fident  and  modest  as  possible.  started  out  to  do  almost  unbalanced  me. 

"Oh,  certainly,"  he   repHed,    chuckling   to  I  had  for  the  first  few  days  after  this  encounter 

himself.  a  terrific  struggle,  a  struggle  of  the  human  soul, 

The  man  who  gave  me  my  first  lesson,  a  between    my    character    and    my   reputation, 

man  of  my  own  build  and  height,  appeared.  Only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  saw  the 

also  laughing,  as  he  noticed  who  the  applicant  encounter  but,  before  parade  time    next  mor- 

for   another   lesson   was.      My   barrack-room  ning,  fifteen  hundred  men  were  acquainted  with 

instructor  was  on  hand  also,  for  I  had  con-  it.     It  had  reached  the  officers'  mess,  and,  as  I 

fidentially  communicated  to  him  that  evening  went  back  and  forth,  I  was  pointed  out  as  the 

my  intention  to  try  again.  new  discovery.     I  finally  reached  a  state  of 
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mind  that  filled  me  with  disgust,  and  I  took  on  the  sands  of  Deal   Beach,   on  my  knees 

an   afternoon  stroll  beyond  the  road  to  old  I  promised  God    "I  wudn't    put    th'  dhirty 

Walmar  Castle,  and,  just  opposite  the   win-  gloves  on  again."     And  I  kept  the  promise  — 

dow  of  the  room  in  which  Wellington  died  while  in  the  training  depot. 


THE  WAY  TO  HEALTH 

By  careful  living  and  by  the  prevention  of  disease j  the  way  fast  becomes  clear  to  that  condition 
of  society^  foretold  by  Huxley ^  when  men  will  regard  it  as  a  crime  to  be  sick.  We  are  developing 
a  health  conscience,  private  and  public.  To  help  forward  on  this  happy  road  (for  all  real 
social  progress  lies  this  way).  The  World's  Work  will  report,  month  by  month,  discoveries 
and  instructive  experiences  of  men  and  of  communities  that  make  for  health.  The  magazine 
has  the  cooperation  of  Professor  Irving  Fisher,  and  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  and 
it  will  work  for  their  aims. 

Answers  will  be  given  in  these  pages  or  by  correspondence  to  such  questions  as  fall  within  the 
proper  range  oj  such  a  department,  looking  toward  personal  right  living  and  preserving  the  public 
health.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  questions  about  the  cure  of  personal  ailments  are  questions 
for  physicians  only,  and  lie  outside  the  range  oj  this  department  —  The  Editors. 
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SHOWING   HOW    HEALTH    IS    MORE   AND    MORE    BECOMING   A    DETER- 
MINING    MOTIVE     FOR    SOCIAL    AS     WELL    AS     INDIVIDUAL    ACTION 

BY 

EDWIN    BJORKMAN 

AT  the  Cincinnati  Milk  Show,  held  a  to  recognize  noise  nuisances  as  objectionable, 
couple  of  months  ago  under  the  and  to  complain  respecting  offensive  odors 
^  auspices  of  the  Milk  Commission  which  have  heretofore  been  tolerated  as  not 
of  the  Cincinnati  Academy  of  Medicine,  seriously  objectionable  to  the  community." 
twenty-five  producers  of  certified  milk  from  Back  of  this  growing  impatience  with  what 
all  over  this  country  and  Canada  competed  jars  the  nerves  and  revolts  the  senses  may  be 
for  two  silver  cups,  given  with  the  provision  discerned  the  same  spirit  which  has  caused 
that  they  should  be  held  by  the  winners  only  one  of  the  biggest  hotels  in  New  York  to  install 
until  the  next  annual  contest  of  the  same  kind,  a  thoroughly  equipped  gymnasium  for  the  use 
Everywhere  similar  signs  indicate  a  rapidly  of  its  guests.  And  it  is  this  same  spirit  that 
progressing  change  in  our  health  ideals  and  breaks  into  country-wide  expression  under 
aims.  Lafayette,  Ind.,  proudly  proclaims  its  such  varied  forms  as  Fletcherism,  Emmanuel 
ambition  "  to  show  the  greatest  decreased  movements.  New  Thought  philosophies,  Chris- 
death-rate  from  tuberculosis  of  any  American  tian  Science  creeds,  and  more  material 
city  by  191 1,  at  which  time  the  next  Interna-  health  cults  of  every  conceivable  kind.  What 
tional  Congress  convenes  at  Rome."  And  does  it  matter  that  some  of  these  expressions 
Health  Commissioner  Evans,  of  Chicago,  prove  partially  mistaken  in  form  or  aim? 
writes  in  a  recent  report  that  ''there  is  an  We  should  do  wisely,  I  think,  by  regarding 
increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public  all  of  them  as  effects  rather  than  causes  — 
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as  outward  symptoms  of  great  inner  forces  1879,  Boston  devoted  about    5    per  cent,  of 

at  work  upon  the  people.  its    total    expenditures    to    health    purposes. 

William    Winter   has    told    us    that   Wilkie  Since   then   the   sums   spent  on   health   have 

Collins   composed    "The    Moonstone"    when  increased    347    per    cent,    and    other    expen- 

he  was  so  wracked  by  sickness  and  pain  that  ditures  only  172  per  cent.     In  1879,  Boston 

one    secretary    after    another    deserted    him  gave  $323,000  to  public  hygiene;  in  1907,  the 

because  none  of  them  could  bear  to  witness  city  devoted   nearly  $1,500,000  to   the  same 

his  agony.     And  we  cannot  deny  that  men  and  purpose. 

women  with  astonishing  frequency  render  The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  — 
faithful  service  of  humbler  nature  under  cir-  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  this  country  — 
cumstances  that  would  m.ore  than  excuse  their  spent  not  quite  $4,000  in  1871,  a  little  more 
delinquency.  But,  notwithstanding  all  such  than  $18,000  in  1881,  and  nearly  $138,000  last 
evidence  of  the  rare  powers  that  dwell  in  man's  year.  From  1885  to  1904,  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
soul,  the  rule  remains  that  even  a  moderate  vania  never  gave  more  than  $6,500  annually 
measure  of  ill-health  means  ignominious  defeat  to  public  health.  For  the  two  years  of  1905-06, 
to  the  average  man.  For  "the  man  who  the  appropriation  rose  suddenly  to  $368,000. 
expends  his  thought  and  energy  upon  him-  During  1907  and  1908,  not  less  than  $2,100,000 
self  and  his  ills  dissipates  and  loses  his  stock  was  expended  on  the  protection  and  promo- 
of  energy  available  for  other  and  better  pur-  tion  of  the  people's  health,  and  the  appro- 
poses,"  says  Professor  William  T.  Sedgwick,  priation  for  the  pending  two  years  runs  to 
our  foremost  exponent  of  sanitary  science.  $3,000,000.  New  York  has  increased  its 
And  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  great  prevalence  health  expenditures  as  a  commonwealth  from 
of  ill-health  among  its  individual  members  $15,000  in  1880  to  $150,000  in  1908.  In  these 
must,  in  the  long  run,  mean  degeneration.  sums  no  money  spent  under  the  head  of  "  pub- 

The  fundamental  value  of  health,  and  its  lie    charities"  —  such     as     the    maintenance 

accessibility     through     intelligent    action    by  and   erection   of   hospitals   and   asylums  —  is 

individuals  and  groups  —  these  are   the   two  included.     Illinois  has  just  granted  its  State 

predominant  conceptions  that  seem  just  now  Board  of  Health  $46,000  for  the  sole  purpose 

to  be  re-shaping  our  national  life.     Once  the  of    distributing    free    anti-diphtheritic    serum 

chief  aim  of  our  government  was  to  provide  throughout    the    state.      In    Ohio,    the    state 

security  against  external  violence  of  any  and  appropriation  for  health  has  risen  from  $5,000 

every  kind.     Nowadays  we  are  with  increas-  in   1886  to  $40,000  this  year,  and  the  same 

ing  anxiety  looking  to  it  for  security  against  story    may   be    told   of   all   but   a  very   few 

the  insidious  onslaughts  of  disease.     We  legis-  states    in    the    Union.      The     first    Federal 

late   and  administrate   for  health;   we  spend  health    appropriation    was    for    $259,000    in 

public  and  private  monies  on  few  things  with  1850,    and    went    to    the    establishment    of 

so   much   readiness   as   on   health;   we   study  the  Marine  Hospital.     Last  year  the  Federal 

and  examine  men  and  books  and  nature  with  Government    set    aside    $6,334,000    for    the 

health  in  view,  first  of  all;  we  preach  and  teach  public  health  service,  for  life  saving,  and  for 

and  "demonstrate"  health;  and,  lastly,  we  are  food  inspection. 

to  an  encouraging  degree  trying  to  live  as  if         The  special  report  on  cities  with  a  population 

we  really  wanted  health.  of   more   than  30,000,   issued  by  the  Census 

Mr.  Aaron  Prussian  has  given  us  some  fig-  Bureau  last  year,  shows  that  the  148  cities  of 

ures  showing  what  we  used  to  spend  and  what  that    size    spent    nearly    $140,000,000    under 

we  are  now  spending  collectively  for  health  the  head  of  "health  conservation  and  sani- 

purposes.     Not   a   cent   seems   to   have  been  tation"  during  the  five-year  period  of  1902-06. 

thus  expended  either  by  the  Federal  Govern-  This  sum  was  exclusive  of  the  $95,000,000 

ment  or  by  the  several  states  until  we  were  spent  in  the  same  period  for  "charities  and 

well   advanced    into    the   nineteenth   century,  corrections,"  a  large  percentage  of  which  went 

The  large  cities  did  a  little  better,  but  not  to  the  care  and  cure  of  the  sick  in  hospitals 

much.     And   in   those  primitive  days,  street-  and  other  public  institutions.     During  those 

cleaning,  when  undertaken  at  all,  had  to  be  done  five  years,    the  cities  included   in  the  report 

by  the  health  authorities,  as  is  still  the  case  in  devoted  an  average  of  9.7  per  cent,  of  their 

such    an    ultra-modern    city    as    Pittsburgh,  total    expenditures    to    public    health    in    the 

From   its   incorporation   in    1822   and   up   to  modern,  preventive  spirit,  and  6.3  per  cent. 
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more    on    charities    and    cx)rrections.    This  the  free  giving  of  communal  millions  to  some 

means  that  they  must  have  given  not  less  than  health  purposes  already  acknowledged  to  be 

one-eighth  of  all  their  appropriations  to  the  imperative, 
cure  and  prevention  of  disease.  With  the  increase  of  health  items  in  our  city, 

The  percentage  varies  considerably  in  dif-  state,  and  national  budgets,  the  laws  relating 
ferent  cities,  however.  There  are  still  fair-  to  private  and  public  hygiene  are  growing  more 
sized  communities  to  be  found  where  next  and  more  numerous  on  our  statute  books, 
to  nothing  is  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  This  new  inclination  to  legislate  away  all 
to  assist  the  individual  to  keep  himself  well,  factors  dangerous  to  health  received  its  first 
As  a  rule,  the  big  cities  are  compelled  to  be  striking  expression  in  the  general  establish- 
generous,  though  many  small  and  middle-  ment  of  state  boards  of  health  throughout 
sized  municipalities  surpass  them.  Pitts-  the  country,  which  took  place  during  the  last 
burgh  spent  more  than  $5,000,000  in  build-  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  quick 
ing  a  model  filtration  plant.  Chicago  is  succession  we  have  passed  on  to  the  collection 
contemplating  the  expenditure  of  something  of  vital  statistics  and  other  health  information; 
like  $6,000,000  to  keep  the  sewage  of  the  to  the  reporting  and  segregation  of  infectious 
Calumet  River  out  of  Lake  Michigan.  New  diseases;  to  factory  inspection  and  regulation; 
York  and  Boston  each  spend  about  11  per  to  child  labor  legislation;  to  the  protection  of 
cent,  of  all  their  money  for  health;  Chicago,  9  food  against  contamination  and  adulteration; 
per  cent.;  Philadelphia,  8  per  cent.;  St.  Louis,  to  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  milk-supply 
12.5  per  cent.;  and  Milwaukee,  15  per  cent,  in  a  way  that  sets  all  abstract  notions  of  ''free- 
But  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  devotes  practically  dom"  at  naught;  to  the  prevention  of  water 
one-fourth,  and  Savannah,  Ga.,  more  than  pollution  by  means  not  less  radical;  to  the 
one-fifth  of  their  total  expenditures  to  public  standardizing  and  control  of  drugs,  vaccines, 
health,  while  the  other  important  Southern  and  other  medical  preparations;  to  the  study 
cities  rarely  apply  less  than  12  per  cent,  to  the  and  extermination  of  disease-carrying  organ- 
same  purpose,  most  of  it  for  sanitation,  which  isms,  whether  they  be  microbes,  mosquitoes, 
is  a  matter  of  even  more  moment  in  the  South  or  rats;  to  the  enactment  and  enforcement 
than  in  the  North.  In  that  short  period  of  of  endless  sanitary  and  hygienic  restrictions 
five  years,  too,  the  aggregate  preventive  health  and  commandments  both  against  communities 
expenditures  of  those  148  cities  have  increased  and  individuals.  Every  one  of  the  three 
40  per  cent.  —  or  from  $23,000,000  in  1902  to  coordinate  branches  of  our  Government  is 
$32,000,000  in  1906  —  while  their  total  outlay  kept  busy  dealing  with  questions  that  a  few 
has  increased  less  than  21  percent,  and  their  years  ago  never  confronted  them  except  pos- 
expenditures  for  ''  charities  and  corrections  "  sibly  as  subjects  for  academical  discussion, 
only  19  per  cent.  The   State  of  New  York   has  just   "gone 

Generous  as  we  have  become  in  comparison  to  law"  in  the  Federal  courts  to  prevent  New 

with  our  forefathers,   those  in  a  position   to  Jersey  from  pouring  the  sewage  of  its  cities 

know  insist  that  we  are  still  doing  far  from  into    New    York    Bay.     Similar    action    may 

enough.     Health  Commissioner  Porter  of  New  soon  be  taken  to  ward  off  the  proposed  addi- 

York  has  just  pointed  out  that  the  last  legis-  tional  defilement  of   the   Hudson  by   sewage 

lature  gave  $70,000  for  the  study  and  pre-  from  the  Bronx  valley.     One  by  one  the  vil- 

vention  of  disease  in  domestic  animals,   but  lages  along  the  ocean  shore  of  New  Jersey 

only  $10,000  to  teach  the  people  how  to  fight  have  been  coaxed  or  forced  to  install  sewage 

tuberculosis.     Secretary  Hurty  of  the  Indiana  disposal    plants    in    order    that    the    bathing 

Board  of  Health  deplores  the  fact  that  his  state  beaches   may  be  kept  clean  and  wholesome 

is  willing  to  pay  $20,000  for  the  study  of  clams,  during    the    summer    months.     The    Health 

while  it  refuses  to  grant  $3,000  for  an  expert  Department  of  New  York  City  appealed  to  the 

on  child  hygiene.    And  at  the  recent  meeting  of  courts  not  long  ago  to  compel  a  realty  concern 

the  American  Medical  Association,  Health  Com-  to  clear  its  Long  Island  holdings  of  mosquito- 

missioner  Bracken,  of  Minnesota,  reproached  breeding    pools    of    stagnant    water.      And, 

the  Federal  Government  for  not  spending  a  though  the  suit  was  lost,  this  temporary  defeat 

dollar  to  protect  the  traveling  public  against  was  ascribed  entirely  to  technical  mistakes  in  the 

disease.     I   quote   these   complaints  because,  complaint.     Chicago  and  Montclair,  N.  J.,  are 

in  their  way,  they  are  not  less  significant  than  now  engaged  in  political  and  legal  battles  in 
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defense  of  their  right  to  keep  out  milk  that  rules  against  spitting  in  the  tobacco  factories 

is  neither  certified  nor  pasteurized.  of  this  country  and  Cuba. 

The  Public  Health  Service  at  Washington         New    public    bodies    are    constantly    being 

has  a  contract  with  one  of  the  many  clippings  created  to  deal  with  important  phases  of  the 

bureaus  that  form  such  a  characteristic  part  health  problem.     The  work  accomplished  by 

of  our  present-day  life.     All  notices   relating  the  Typhoid  Commission  of  Pittsburgh  was 

to  outbreaks   of  smallpox   are   thus   received  done  for  the  whole  nation  and  for  many  com- 

and  filed.    No  sooner  does  such  a  notice  reach  ing    years.     The    New    York    Bay    Pollution 

the  office  in  Washington  than  concise  instruc-  Commission,  made  up  of  men  especially  quali- 

tions  how  to  cope  with  the  disease  are  mailed  fied  for  their  task,  has  given  years  to  the  most 

to    the    local    health    officers    in    the    affected  painstaking  study  of  the  problems  confront- 

and  adjoining  communities.     Last  year  such  ing  it.     A  similar  task  is  now  being  under- 

literature  was  sent   to  sixty-four  health  officers  taken  by  the  Lake  Michigan  Water  Commis- 

in  twenty-five  different  states.     In   the  same  sion,  a  body  including  representatives  of  two 

spirit,  the    New  York    State    Department  of  Federal  departments,  of  four  state  governments, 

Health  distributes  tetanus  antitoxin  and  infor-  and  of  six  municipal  administrations.     Last 

mation  how  to  use  it  in  anticipation  of  the  year  Governor  Fort,  of  New  Jersey,  appointed 

accidents  that  invariably  accompany  the  Fourth  a  Dependency  and  Crimes  Commission  under 

of  July  celebrations  of  our  small  boys.  a   legislative   act   that   is   highly   illuminative 

It  is  safe  to  trace  most  of  our  recent  health  of  how  we  are  coming  to  realize  the  presence 
legislation  to  the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign,  of  hygienic  factors,  either  as  causes  or  as  effects, 
Laws  meant  to  check  the  further  spread  of  in  almost  all  our  chronic  social  problems, 
the  white  plague  and  to  save  those  who  have  The  main  clause  of  that  act  reads  as  follows: 
already  been  touched  by  it  are  now  to  be  "The  said  commission  shall  investigate  the 
found  on  every  statute  book  in  the  country,  causes  of  dependency  and  crime,  and  make 
I  believe  last  winter  was  particularly  fruit-  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  to  what 
ful  in  such  legislation.  New  York  State  extent  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  or 
authorized  its  counties  to  build  tuberculosis  narcotics,  diet,  lack  of  home  training,  immi- 
hospitals.  Kansas  adopted  compulsory  regis-  gration,  the  present  penal  system,  conditions 
tration  and  notification  of  the  disease,  and  of  population,  and  unhealthful  tenements  con- 
prohibited  also  the  dry  sweeping  of  railroad  ditions  are  contributory  causes." 
coaches  within  the  limits  of  the  state.  What  "It  is  becoming  more  and  more  recognized 
the  latter  measure  implies  may  be  guessed  that  the  scientific  studies  of  public  health 
from  the  widely  credited  statement  that  the  problems  and  educational  measures  in  rela- 
maximum  lifetime  of  a  car-cleaner,  from  tion  thereto  are  the  province  of  the  Federal 
the  day  of  his  employment  as  such,  is  seven  Government,"  writes  Surgeon  General  Wy- 
years.  Minnesota  appears  to  have  placed  man.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the  whole 
five  good  anti-tuberculosis  laws  on  its  statute  truth.  It  is  a  good  deal  nearer  the  mark  to 
books  this  year,  and  so  one  might  continue  say  that  the  study  of  such  problems  and 
until  the  roll  of  the  states  had  been  called,  measures  has  come  to  form  an  inalienable  func- 
Stringent  rules  against  all  spitting  on  the  tion  of  all  government,  whether  it  be  that  of 
floors  in  Government  offices,  and  particularly  the  whole  nation  or  the  minutest  community 
against  careless  behavior  on  the  part  of  con-  within  it.  What  we  expect  of  the  Federal 
sumptive  employees  —  the  penalty  for  such  authorities  is  to  lead  the  way  and  to  bring  the 
offense  being  summary  discharge  —  were  efforts  of  all  the  rest  into  correlation.  This 
promulgated  by  President  Roosevelt  a  couple  has  been  done  with  considerable  success  in 
of  years  ago.  Now  the  Tuberculosis  Com-  recent  years,  the  impetus  to  the  work  coming 
mittee  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  is  urging  the  appoint-  largely  from  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  reports 
ment  of  a  "spit  warden"  with  no  other  duties  of  Professor  George  M.  Kober  on  social  bet- 
than  the  enforcement  of  the  anti-spitting  terment  and  on  industrial  and  private  hygiene, 
ordinance.  In  this  connection  may  be  men-  prepared  by  him  as  secretary  of  the  President's 
tioned  the  existence  of  a  thriving  "Don't-  Homes  Commission;  Professor  Irving  Fisher's 
Spit  League"  among  the  regulars  stationed  at  report  to  the  Conservation  Commission  on 
Fort  Barancas  and  the  Pensacola  Navy  Yard,  national  vitality;  the  report  on  tuberculosis  in 
as  well  as  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  United  States  written  by  Dr.  Cressy  L. 
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Wilbur,  of  the  Census  Bureau  for  the  Inter-  As  far  back  as  February,  1907,  the  Institute 

national  Tuberculosis  Congress  of  last  year;  possessed    comprehensive    records    of    about 

the  report  on  "The  Origin  and  Prevalence  of  5,000  cases,  based  not  only  on  careful  physical 

Typhoid  Fever  in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  examinations   of   each    patient,    but   also   on 

issued   by   the   Hygienic    Laboratory   of   the  searching    inquiries    into    his    personal    and 

Public  Health  Service;  and,  finally,  the  exhaus-  ancestral  history. 

tive  bulletin  on   "Milk  and  Its  Relation   to  Other  institutions  in  the  same  class  are  the 

Public  Health,"  which  resulted  from  the  col-  Rockefeller    Institute   for   Medical   Research, 

laboration   of   the  Public  Health  Service,  the  the   Phipps  Psychiatric   Clinic   of   the   Johns 

Department  of  Agriculture,    and    the   Health  Hopkins  University,  the  McCormick  Institute 

Officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia  —  these  are  for  Infectious  Diseases,  and  the  Russell  Sage 

splendidly  useful  documents  that  testify  to  the  Foundation   for    the   Improvement   of   Social 

effective  part  played  by  the  Federal  Govern-  and  Living  Conditions.     More  recent  comers 

ment  in  that  research  work  which,  perhaps,  is  in  the  field  of  research  are  the  big  insurance 

the  finest  fruit  so  far  of  this  nation's  demand  companies,     whose    interest    in     wholesome 

for  knowledge  as  to  the  conditions  of  life.  living    is    not    less    sincere    because    it    has 

Last  year  the  Chicago  Health  Department  commercial  basis.       Nothing  could  be  more 

conducted   an   extensive    examination   of   air  characteristic  of  our  new  attitude   toward   ill- 

and  ventilation  in  street  cars  ,  lodging  houses,  health  than  the  proposition  of  the  Association  of 

theatres,  laundries,  schools,  workshops,  offices.  Life  Insurance  Presidents  to  start  a  systematic 

and  public  buildings.     This  year  it  has  joined  and  concerted  educational  campaign  for  the 

hands  with  the  School  of  Civics  and  Philan-  preservation  and  prolongation  of  human  life, 

thropy  in  a  house-to-house  inspection  of  liv-  In  line  with  this  activity  falls  the  plan  of  Dr. 

ing  conditions  in  the  most  congested  Chicago  William  H.  Tolman,  who  calls  himself  a  "so- 

district.     The    State    Health    Department    of  cial  engineer,"  to  establish  a  museum  of  safety 

New  York  is  studying  hard  how  to  prevent  and  sanitation  in  New  York  City, 

the  pollution  of  shellfish,  and  more  recently  Nearly  all  that  I  have  said  so  far  relates 

the  Washington  authorities  have  approached  to  a  single  phase  —  the  official  side,  one  might 

the  same  problem.     In  our  far-off  Philippine  say  —  of  the  great  movement  which  is  now 

dependency,  the  Bureau  of  Health,  the  Bureau  literally  sweeping  over  the  country.     Of  many 

of  Science,  and  the  Philippine  Medical  School  other    not   less    significant    phases  —  such    as 

have  appointed  a  joint  commission  to  make  the  growing  emphasis  on  child  hygiene;   the 

a  complete  sanitary  survey  of  a  representative  rich  health  literature  sprung  into  life  within 

native    town.  little  more  than  a  decade;  the  organization  of 

This  acute  and  ever-present  desire  of  ours  the  large  mass  of  the  people  for  health  purposes 
for  facts  that  will  teach  us  how  to  live  finds,  under  the  influence  of  anti-tuberculosis  asso- 
however,  an  even  more  startling  manifestation  ciations,  health  leagues,  physical  education 
in  the  research  institutions  endowed  in  such  societies,  and  the  reawakened  social  interest 
numbers  and  on  such  a  magnificent  scale  by  of  our  religious  establishments;  or  the  educa- 
private  individuals.  When  men  of  great  tion  of  that  mass  through  the  combined  efforts 
wealth  wanted  to  be  generous  in  the  past,  they  of  health  officers,  medical  men,  ministers,  lay 
gave  their  money  to  hospitals,  universities,  organizations,  and  the  press  —  I  have  purposely 
churches,  or  museums.  To-day  they  give  refrained  to  speak  in  this  article,  as  each  of 
directly  to  science.  Still  there  may  be  hos-  them  is  important  enough  to  demand  separate 
pitals  attached  to  the  resulting  foundation,  treatment.  Nor  have  I  even  tried  to  foretell 
but  the  object  of  these  is  rather  to  gather  knowl-  the  possible  bearing  of  this  vast  health  move- 
edge  than  to  cure.  Thus  the  very  name  ment  on  our  national  future.  But,  as  I  refer 
of  the  Henry  Phipps  Institute  for  the  Study,  to  this  side  of  the  subject,  a  sentence  from  an 
Treatment,  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  address  by  Professor  Sedgwick  comes  back 
indicates   a   wider   and   higher   purpose   than  to  my  mind. 

that  assigned  to  older  organizations  of  the  same  "The  call  of  the  age  to  health,"  he  said,  "is 

kind.     But  the  latest  available  report  of  the  a  call  to  sacrifice  and  to  service,  both  personal 

Institute  is  still  more  explicit,  declaring  one  of  and  public;  and  the  call  to  service  has  been 

its  functions  to  be  the  "gathering  of  clinical  the  deepening  undertone  of  the  call  to  human- 

and  sociological  data  for  scientific  deductions."  ism  all  along  the  ages." 
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Zbc  flDarcb  of  lEvente 


THE  long,  vulgar  and  stupid  stagnation 
in  party  politics  seems  near  its  end; 
and  all  men  who  believe  in  the  value 
of  political  parties  welcome  the  first  symptoms 
of  this  change. 

For  a  long  time  our  parties  have  had  little 
value  and  httle  meaning.  The  Democratic 
party  changed  its  convictions,  as  a  man  changes 
his  clothes,  under  Mr.  Bryan's  ever-shifting 
leadership;  and  the  abnormal  majorities  of  the 
Republican  party  recorded  rather  the  personal 
triumphs  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  personal 
distrust  of  Mr.  Bryan  than  any  well-reasoned 
party  purpose.  And  Mr.  Roosevelt's  work  and 
influence,  though  he  left  office  with  his  party 
triumphant,  was  personal. 

But  now  we  are  beginning  to  see  a  new  rang- 
ing of  forces.  Ten  Republican  Senators  from 
Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  South  Dakota  voted 
against  the  tariff-bill  as  it  was  reported  by 
Senator  Aldrich  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  That  is  a  fact  more  significant  of  a 
return  of  party  vitality  and  of  political  vitality 
in  general  than  any  event  since  Mr.  Cleveland's 
last  election.  It  means  that  the  great  States 
of  the  Valley,  whether  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic, are  in  earnest  revolt  against  the  old 
Republican  commercial  leadership;  for  the 
people  of  the  Valley  are  speaking  through  these 
Senators. 

The  strong  manufacturing  and  financial  and 
commercial  interests  —  the  special  privileges 
that  Senator  Aldrich  stands  for  and  the  party 
stupidity  that  Speaker  Cannon  stands  for  — 
have  prevented  a  satisfactory  revision  of  the 


tariff,  but  they  have  had  their  further  domi- 
nance questioned  and  shaken. 

The  tariff  that  has  nurtured  special  privileges 
must  come  down  even  more  or  the  Republican 
party  will  be  split.  The  leadership  of  the 
Aldriches  and  the  Cannons  must  end;  and  the 
party's  supremacy  will  be  endangered  in  pro- 
portion to  their  sloth  in  retiring  or  in  changing 
their  policies.  The  Democrats  lost  their 
opportunity  in  recent  years  to  lead  in  reducing 
the  tariff,  but  they  may  have  a  chance  to  win 
a  majority  in  the  next  House  by  a  Republican 
split. 

Two  significant  and  refreshing  facts,  there- 
fore, stand  out  clear:  the  people  are  again  in 
earnest,  and  the  long  era  of  monopoly-breeding 
high  protection  seems  nearing  the  beginning 
of  its  end. 

For  bringing  this  troublesome  and  hopeful 
state  of  things,  we  have  to  thank  President 
Taft;  and,  though  a  much  more  substantial 
reduction  were  desirable,  his  moral  victory, 
if  it  be  followed  up,  is  a  strong  beginning  of 
his  Administration. 

This  political  outcome  is  by  far  the  most 
important  result  of  the  extra  session  and  of 
the  whole  discussion  that  it  has  provoked. 
Just  what  form  the  first  political  results  will 
take  it  is  hard  to  say.  But  a  far  larger 
question  has  been  raised  than  the  question  of 
rates  in  any  particular  schedule.  Will  the 
Republican  party  find  new  leadership  in  Con- 
gress and  show  a  new  moral  impulse  ?  And 
will  the  Democratic  party  profit  by  its  failure  ? 
For  it  is  certain  that  Special  Privilege  has 
thoroughly  aroused  the  people  to  revolt. 
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MR.   CHARLES   R.    CRANE,   MINISTER  TO    CHINA 

THE     APPOINTMENT     OF    A    SUCCESSFUL    BUSINESS     MAN   TO   THIS 
IMPORTANT    DIPLOMATIC  POST  GIVES  WIDESPREAD  SATISFACTION 
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M.   BLERIOT   FLYING   LOW   OVER   LAND 


M.   LOUIS   BLERIOT 

THE   FIRST   AERIAL   NAVIGATOR  TO    CROSS   THE   ENGLISH   CHANNEL   IN  AN   AEROPLANE 
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THE  NEW  PILOT  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE— DR.  THEOBALD  VON  BETHMANN-HOLLWEG 

THE  SUCCESSOR  OF   BISMARCK,   CAPRIVI,  HOHENLOHE,   AND  BULOW  AS   CHANCELLOR 


Photograph  by  David  B.  Edmonston,  Wcishiiigton,  D.  Ct 

DR.   MILTON   J.   ROSEN AU 

WHO   HAS   BEEN   CHOSEN    AS     DIRECTOR    OF   THE    HARVARD 
MEDICAL  school's  NEW    DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


From  0   painting  by  Arthur  Covey 


THE   HUDSON   RIVER   BEFORE    HUDSON 

WHEN   MANHATTAN    ISLAND    WAS    THE    INDIAN'S    HUNTING-GROUND 


. liming  by  Arthur  Covey 

THE   ARRIVAL   OF   HENDRIK   HUDSON    AND    THE    "HALE    MOON" 

AT    THE    MOUTH    OF    THE    HUDSON    RIVER 


From  a  paintin^j  by  Arthur  Covey 

FULTON'S    "CLERMONT"    ON   ITS    MAIDEN    TRIP 


HON.    JAMES    YADKIN   JOYNER 

STATE    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION    IN   NORTH    CAROLINA,    WHO 
IS     THE      NEW     PRESIDENT     OF     THE     NATIONAL     EDUCATIONAL     ASSOCIATION 
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THE  REAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  TARIFF  STRUGGLE  weakened     by     the    Conference    Committee. 

THE  relief  to  the  consumer  by  reductions  But  the  expert-commission  idea  will  yet  win. 

of  rates  below  the  Dingley  law  is  not  And  this  bill  is  only  a  beginning  of  possible 

great;   and  the  reductions  are  a  good  deal  less  reductions  and  should  be  so  regarded, 

than    reasonable    and    liberal    protectionists  Again,  the  stubborn   struggle   showed   that 

desired  and  hoped  for  —  a  good  deal  less  than  there  must  be  a  change  in  the  leadership  of  the 

the    Republicans    of    the    Middle    West,    for  Republican  party  from  men  like  Aldrich  and 

example,  demanded;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  a  Cannon,  else  the  party  will  lose  power.     The 

good  deal  less  than  the  President  desired.     The  Democrats  have  a  good  chance  to  win  the  next 

net  result  can  be  called  ''a  substantial  reduc-  House.     In  a  word,  both  parties  have  come  to 

tion"  only  by  courtesy;  for,  contrary  to  popular  life,  and  tariff  revision  is  the  life  of  both  of 

demand    and    contrary    to    the    Republican  them.     It  is,  therefore,  bound  to  go  on.     If  the 

platform   and   contrary   to   the   spirit   of   the  Republicans  do  not  continue  the  work,   the 

President's  programme,   substantial  increases  Democrats  will. 

of  duties  were  made,  notably  in  the  cotton  For  these  reasons  the  moral  and  political 
schedules;  and  the  wool  schedules  —  among  results  seem  likely  to  turn  out  to  be  as  great  as 
the  worst  of  the  whole  Dingley  law  —  were  not  the  immediate  practical  relief  of  the  consumer 
reduced.  The  dissatisfaction  was  shown  by  is  small, 
the  vote  in  the  House  for  the  bill  —  twenty  Re- 
publicans voting  against  it,  practically  all  from  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^® 
the  Middle- Western  States,  because  it  did  not  ^T^HE  sharpest  criticism  made  of  the  Presi- 
go  far  enough;  and  the  bill  had  a  majority  in  the  A  dent  is  that  he  ought  to  have  "  got  into 
House  of  only  twelve  votes.  The  concrete  the  fight  sooner."  Perhaps;  but  this  is  more 
result,  therefore,  is  not  great  nor  can  it  be  called  easily  said  than  proved.  The  President  is  not 
satisfactory.  a  part  of  the  Legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
Nevertheless,  by  any  fair  judgment  the  ment,  and  Mr.  Taft  is  not  the  man  to  overstep 
President  and  the  reformers  of  his  party  won  the  proprieties  of  his  office.  During  the  dis- 
a  moral  victory;  and  we  believe  that  this  will  cussion  he  sent  a  message  to  Congress  that 
be  the  ultimate,  even  if  perhaps  somewhat  reminded  it  of  his  attitude,  which  he  had 
reluctant,  judgment  of  the  country.  And  they  clearly  explained  many  times  before  and  which 
won  a  moral  victory  for  these  reasons  —  rea-  he  took  frequent  occasions  to  explain  during  the 
sons  that,  in  the  first  days  of  disappointment,  progress  of  the  bill. 

radical  men  easily  forget:  Then,  when  the  bill  went  to  the  Conference 

It   had   seemed   doubtful   for   many   years  Committee   and  he  was  invited   to  give   his 

whether  any  Republican  Congress  would  make  opinion  of  definite  schedules,  he  did  so  with 

any  reduction  in  the  tariff  at  all.     Sometimes  frankness  and  firmness,  and  with  effectiveness, 

it  had  even  seemed  improbable,  ever  since  the  His  waiting  till  he  was  invited  was  not  a 

Supreme    Court    handed    down    its    decision  mere  matter  of  etiquette:    it  was  a  matter  of 

against  the  income-tax  act  of  the  Cleveland  principle;    and  it  is  somewhat  loose  thinking 

administration,   that  either  party  would  ever  that  forgets  this. 

change  the  tariff.     It  seemed  likely  to  remain  Besides   the  principle   involved,   there  was 

fixed   as   the   vast  pension   swindles   became  also  a  large  question  of  good  policy.     Mr.  Taft 

fixed,  beyond  hope  of  change.     The  fact  that  has  other  great  tasks  before  him  at  which  he 

the  President  has  secured  any  reductions  at  cannot   succeed   without   the    cooperation   of 

all,  therefore,   puts  the  iniquity  of  prohibitive  this  Congress;  and  we  recently  saw  a  President 

rates  within  the  reach  of  hope.     The  problem  and  a  Congress  in  such  relations  to  one  another 

of   making   reductions    is    no   longer   utterly  that  many  excellent  Executive  suggestions  and 

impossible.  recommendations  got  no  further  than  Presi- 

Still  further,  definite  notice  has  been  served,  dential  messages  could  carry  them. 
and  effectively  served,  on  the  beneficiaries  of  The  blame  for  failing  to  make  more  import- 
these  vicious  schedules,  that  the  people  wi'll  ant  reductions  rests  on  the  real  leaders  in  Con- 
again  have  a  hand  in  making  rates;  and  a  gress.  If  the  party  wishes  to  go  further,  it 
tariff  commission  of  experts  was  meant  to  be  must  manage  to  visit  its  displeasure  on  them 
machinery  for  this  purpose.  The  clause  about  and  to  replace  them  with  better  men.  If 
such    a    commission    was,    therefore,   greatly  it  does  not  wish  to  go  further,  it  may  have  a 
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chance  for  leisurely  reflection  on  its  mistake; 
but  it  can  hardly  hold  the  President  to  blame 
for  the  sins  of  those  who,  as  far  as  they  dared, 
disregarded  the  spirit  of  his  recommendations. 
It  is  a  merely  academic  criticism  to  say  that  he 
ought  to  have  vetoed  the  bill  because  it  did  not 
go  as  far  as  he  hoped  or  wished.  Men  who 
have  great  responsibilities  and  who  accomplish 
great  results  by  working  with  many  other  men 
are  seldom  able  to  reduce  their  actions  to  as 
simple  a  formula  as  that. 

The  President  is  not  open  to  fair  criticism 
for  maintaining  an  orderly  and  respectful  atti- 
tude to  Congress  nor  for  accepting  what  he 
could  get.  He  will  be  open  to  justly  severe 
criticism,  on  this  score,  only  if  he  remain 
content  with  this  result. 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  CHANGES  OF  RATES 

THE  new  law  makes  reductions  in  a  great 
many  items,  but  it  puts  higher  duties  on 
some  —  which  was  not  a  part  of  the  reform 
programme.  The  net  saving  to  the  consumer 
on  foods,  for  instance,  will  be  nothing.  The 
important  woolen  schedule  is  unchanged. 
The  rates  on  cotton  goods  are  increased. 
The  people's  clothing  bill,  therefore,  will  be 
heavier  rather  than  less;  only  boots  and  shoes, 
of  the  important  items  of  clothing  expense, 
show  a  reduction  —  from  25  per  cent,  duty  to 
10  per  cent,  on  those  made  of  ''bovine 
hides."  And  it  is  not  claimed  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  commercial  world  that  this 
reduction  will  bring  foreign  makes  into  this 
market.  In  fact,  there  is  no  promise  at  all  of 
reductions  in  the  prices  of  boots  and  shoes  in 
the  retail  markets.  There  is  a  slight  reduction 
on  one  kind  of  gloves. 

Reductions  on  iron  ore,  lumber,  and  bitumin- 
ous coal  are  very  welcome  indeed  to  the  con- 
suming public.  The  average  man  will  not 
complain  very  bitterly  that  the  duty  on  wines 
and  liquors  and  on  silks  —  recognized  luxuries 
of  appetite  and  dress  —  shows  increases. 
But  it  will  be  hard  for  him  to  find  in  these 
changes  any  very  great  hope  for  a  reduction 
in  the  total  cost  of  living. 

In  a  word,  these  reductions  will  not  appre- 
ciably affect  the  consumer  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade  ;  but  they  will  prevent  organi- 
zation under  these  reduced  duties  of  manu- 
factures artificially  to  put  up  prices  on 
these  articles.  These  reductions  thus  remove, 
so  far  as  they  go,  one  great  objection  to 
high  duties. 


This  table  shows  the  changes  in  the  most 
important  schedules. 


ARTICLES  AND  TARIFF  DUTIES 

Dingley  rate 

15% 

25% 

$     .67 

.40 

2  .00 

6  .00 
1-95 


Article 

Hides 

Boots  and  shoes 
Bituminous  coal,  per  ton 
Iron  ore,  per  ton 
Rough  lumber,  per  1,000  ft 
Print  paper,  per  ton 
Sugar  (refined),  100  lbs 


New  rate 

Free 


Hams  and  bacon,  per  lb. 
Beef,  per  lb    ...      , 
Yachts     .      .      .      .      , 
Cotton  goods 
Champagne,  per  12  qts. 
Ales,  etc.,  per  gal. 


$   .45 

•15 
1 .25 

3-75 
1 .90 

.05  .04 

.02  .01  i 

35% 
Various  rates  Increase 

$8  .00  $9  .60 

.40  .45 


CLEikmG  SKIES  IN  THE  BUSINESS  WORLD 

MANUFACTURING  industry  through- 
out the  country  is  almost  in  full- tide. 
The  rally  has  been  led  by  the  steel  trade  and 
all  the  collateral  trades  that  depend  upon  it. 
Day  by  day,  reports  pour  in  of  new  orders  placed 
for  rails,  cars,  bridge  and  structural  steel.  A 
single  dispatch  from  Pittsburgh  reported  orders 
for  34,000  steel  cars,  calling  for  544,000  tons 
of  steel.  As  a  result  of  this  and  similar 
activities,  the  steel  plants  report  their  books 
full  for  periods  ranging  from  a  month  to  half 
a  year. 

On  a  percentage  basis,  probably  the  car- 
builders  lead  the  country  in  the  rapidity  and 
volume  of  the  recovery,  but  other  great  trades 
are  not  far  behind.  The  building  trade  is 
reported  by  "Bradstreet's"  at  a  total  of 
$385,000,000  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year, 
an  increase  of  72  per  cent,  over  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year,  and  the  biggest  six 
months'  total  on  record.  In  this  line  the 
volume  continues. 

The  copper  trade,  another  barometer,  is  not 
so  good;  but  the  experts  figure  it  hopefully. 
The  production  continues  in  very  large  volume, 
the  mines  are  busy,  and  labor  is  well  employed; 
but  the  demand  has  not  been  so  urgent  as  to 
cut  down  the  stock  to  any  large  extent,  and 
prices  are  quiescent. 

II 

Foreign  trade  is  good.  The  full  report  for 
the  year  that  ended  in  June  shows  a  very 
remarkable  shift.  Last  year,  imports  went 
to  pieces  under  the  pressure  of  hard  times; 
but  exports  held  up  in  wonderful  volume. 
In  the  first  half  of  1909,   on  the  contrary, 
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the  imports  recovered  about  $117,000,000 
of  their  loss,  while  exports  dropped 
$200,000,000.  The  result  is  the  smallest 
balance  of  trade  since  1897. 

The  gain  in  imports  was  largely  in  goods 
that  our  manufacturers  use,  and  represented 
the  buying  of  large  quantities  of  raw  material 
at  good  prices  and  in  anticipation  of  the  indus- 
trial recovery.  The  loss  in  exports,  on  the 
contrary,  was  mostly  in  breadstuffs  and  meats, 
which  may  be  remedied  by  a  large  crop  this 
year,  and  by  the  return  of  buying  power  in 
European  markets  and,  perhaps,  declines  in 
prices  here. 

Ill 

The  mercantile  world,  strange  to  relate,  is 
less  enthusiastic  than  either  the  industrial  or 
the  shipping  world.  A  little  advance  in  the 
price  of  cotton  served  to  check  mercantile 
activity  in  a  large  part  of  the  country.  From 
all  over  the  country,  reports  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  is  no  great  boom  in  anticipation  of 
big  business  in  the  autumn. 

The  ultimate  consumer  is  not  a  very  "certain 
quantity"  yet.  Merchants  say  that  a  large 
part  of  the  buying  public  is  still  feeling  the 
effects  of  two  bad  years,  and  the  man  in  the 
street  is  paying  the  debts  that  he  contracted 
while  he  was  out  of  work  rather  than  buying 
either  luxuries  or  necessities  that  can  be 
omitted.  The  trade  in  clothes  feels  this  more 
keenly,  perhaps,  than  any  other. 

Disappointment  over  the  failure  to  secure 
a  really  important  tariff  adjustment,  with  con- 
sequent lower  prices,  is  not  wanting  in  the 
mercantile  reports. 

A  GREAT  TRADE  THAT  WE  DO  NOT  GET 

THE  map  that  goes  along  with  this  para- 
graph was  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  President  Finley,  of  the  Southern  Railway, 
and  sent  to  Southern  editors,  to  stir  up  interest 
in  the  possible  establishment  of  shipping  routes 
from  Southern  ports  to  South  America.  It 
shows  the  preponderance  that  has  been  gained 
by  European  cities  in  the  handling  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  South  America. 

To  South  American  ports  on  the  Atlantic, 
American  lines  send  fourteen  regular  ships  a 
month.  European  lines  send  to  the  same  ports 
thirty-two  steamers,  and  they  are  much  larger 
and  much  faster  than  those  from  our  ports. 
A  very  large  percentage  of  the  American  pro- 
ducts sold  in  these  South  American  ports  goes 


first  to  Europe  and  is  re-shipped  thence  to 
South  America. 

Of  course,  there  are  tramp  steamers  always 
obtainable  by  any  shipper  who  has  a  ship- 
load of  goods;  but  nobody  can  attempt  to 
make  a  market  for  goods  in  a  foreign  country 
and  rely  upon  the  getting  together  of  enough 
goods  to  make  a  ship-load.  Regular  sailing 
days  are  necessary.  American  merchants  now 
make  few  or  no  efforts  to  sell  in  any  localities 
except  those  reached  by  regular  shipping  lines; 


AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES  TO  THE 
EAST  COAST  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA 

and  in  all  these  they  have  to  compete  with 
European  firms  using  faster  steamship  lines, 
better  mail  facilities,  and  much  more  efficient 
machinery  in  every  branch  of  trade. 

Our  deficiency  is  not  alone  in  steamers  and 
in  mails.  The  Germans  and  the  English 
know  these  markets  and  do  business  in  them 
according  to  local  needs.  Few  American 
firms  have  made  an  intelligent  attempt  to  do 
this.  They  sell  their  surplus  to  South  America; 
but  they  count  on  making  their  money  at  home. 
The  main  reason,  in  fact,  why  our  foreign  trade, 
except  in  agricultural  products,  is  yet  so  small 
is  that  our  domestic  trade  has  paid  better  and 
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has  till  now  taken  most  of  our  energy.  But  we 
have  now  reached  a  point  in  our  development 
where  we  need  and  ought  to  have  —  and  can 
get,  if  we  go  about  it  right  —  a  foreign 
commerce  worthy  of  our  resources  and 
opportunities. 

In  spite  of  the  concentration  of  our  main 
efforts  on  home  trade,  our  foreign  commerce 
grew  from  one-and-a-half  billion  dollars  in 
1896  to  three  billions  in  1907. 

HOW    A    FOREIGN    COMMERCE    IS     SOMETIMES 

MADE 

ONE  way  in  which  a  carrying  trade  is  often 
built  up  is  shown  by  this  story  of  an 
English  shipping  firm.  For  many  years  it 
has  been  running  steamships  in  Oriental 
waters,  and  it  decided  some  time  ago  that  it 
was  worth  while  to  establish  a  new  trade 
route  between  Japan  and  South  America. 
The  market  for  Chinese  and  Japanese  goods 
in  South  America  was  excellent.  Much  of 
it  was  supplied  by  merchants  in  Europe,  who 
bought  from  the  Orient  and  re-shipped  from 
European  ports.  This  business  seemed  worth 
getting. 

The  problem  was  how  to  fill  the  ships  on  the 
return  voyage  to  Japan  and  China.  South 
America  produces  little  that  the  Orient  needs 
and  that  it  does  not  itself  produce.  The 
Englishmen,  therefore,  set  to  work  systematic- 
ally to  find  out  what  sort  of  trade  could  be 
built  up  to  fill  these  ships.  In  time,  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Orient  needed  fer- 
tilizers more  than  anything  else.  The  people 
of  Japan  and  China  did  not  yet  know  that  they 
needed  South  American  fertilizers,  but  the 
English  set  to  work  to  show  them  that  they  did. 
They  sent  a  little  army  of  experts  from  England 
to  show  them  how  they  would  profit  by  them, 
and  they  succeeded  —  to  a  degree  at  least. 
It  is  said  that  the  English  firm  is  now  going 
ahead  with  its  ships  and  has  already  made 
contracts  for  the  transportation  of  nitrates 
and  fertilizers  from  South  America  across  the 
Pacific. 

This  sort  of  work  requires  much  patience, 
a  willingness  to  take  small  net  profits  for 
a  long  time,  and,  in  general,  the  spirit  of 
the  pioneer.  But  much  of  the  trade  of  the 
world  has  been  built  up  in  precisely  this 
way.  This  method  is  as  familiar  to  the 
Germans  as  it  is  to  the  British,  and  the 
great  lines  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  use  it 
to  advantage. 


MR.  ELIOT'S  RELIGION  OF  THE  FUTURE 

PRESIDENT-EMERITUS  ELIOT  of 
Harvard  made  a  recent  address  in  which 
he  said,  ''  that  religion  is  not  fixed,  but  fluent, 
and  that  it  changes  from  century  to  century." 
He  gave  an  outline  of  the  "new  religion"  which 
he  thinks  will  spring  from  the  crystallized  faith 
of  this  century  —  a  religion  having  for  its  only 
commandments  "the  love  of  God  and  the 
service   of  one's   fellowmen:" 

"The  new  religion  will  not  be  based  upon 
authority,  either  spiritual  or  temporal;  the  present 
generation  is  ready  to  be  led,  but  not  driven. 

.     .     .     A  new  thought  of  God  will  be  its  charac- 
teristic.    The  twentieth  century  religion  accepts    * 
literally  St.  Paul's  statement:    Tn  Him  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being.'     God  will  be  so 
immanent  that  no  intermediary  will  be  needed. 

.  .  .  The  new  religion  will  admit  no  sacra- 
ments except  natural,  hallowed  customs,  and  it 
will  deal  with  natural  representations  of  such  rites. 
Its  priests  will  strive  to  improve  social  and  indus- 
trial conditions.  It  will  not  attempt  to  reconcile 
people  to  present  ills  by  the  promise  of  future  com- 
pensation. Prevention  will  be  the  watchword  of 
the  new  religion,  and  the  skilful  surgeon  will  be 
one  of  its  ministers.  .  .  .  The  new  religion 
will  laud  God's  love,  and  will  not  teach  condem- 
nation for  the  mass  of  mankind.  The  true  end  of 
all  religions  and  philosophies  is  to  teach  man  to 
serve  his  fellow-man,  and  this  religion  will  do  so 
increasingly.  It  will  not  be  bound  by  dogma  or 
creed;  its  workings  will  be  simple,  but  its  field  of 
action  limitless.  Its  discipline  will  be  the  training 
in  the  development  of  cooperative  good-will." 

This  is  Unitarianism,  it  has  been  said,  and 
yet  one  cannot  get  away  from  the  impression 
that  it  is  something  more.  One  critic  has  called 
it  "pragmatic  pantheism"  and  complained  that 
"it  fails  to  take  hold  on  the  imagination." 
Several  Roman  Catholics  found  it  an  ample 
justification  for  attack.  Protestant  com- 
mentators have  shown  intellectual  sympathy 
coupled  with  emotional  disappointment. 
Many  of  them  have  declared  that  this  idea  of 
a  religion  is  "too  impersonal."  But  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  liberally  orthodox 
Protestants  seems  to  have  been  fairly  expressed 
by  Dr.  George  W.  Knox,  of  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  in  New  York,  when  he 
described  Mr.  Eliot's  prophetic  utterance  as 
"a  very  able  summary  of  what  the  intelligent 
men  of  the  present  day  think,  whether  they  are 
in  or  out  of  the  churches." 

The  most  significant  fact  of  all  is  that  Mr. 
Eliot's  address,  even  as  meagrely  reported  in  the 
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newspapers,  shared  public  attention  for  several  GENERAL  LEE  AND  historical  judgments 

weeks  only  with  the  struggle  over  the  tariff.  '"T^HE  state  of  Virginia  has  decided  to  send 

People  are  deeply  interested  in  any  sincere  A       statues  of  Washington  and  Lee,  as  its 

and    constructive    religious    utterance.     The  two  greatest  men,  to  be  put  in  the  Capitol  at 

religious  talk  that  is  dull  is  the  threshing  over  Washington;    and  the  choice  of  General  Lee 

of  old  straw;  and  that  is  dull  to  the  liberalized  has  of    course    provoked  a  controversy  that 

masses.  turns  on  the  Confederacy. 

THE  POVERTY  OF  DICKEHS'S  GRANDDAUGHTERS  ^he    more  proper  ground   of   controversy 

would  be  the  fitness  of  this  choice  by  a  state 

A  LITTLE  while  ago  the  British  Govern-  where  Jefferson  and  Marshall  were  born, 
ment,  out  of  a  fund  that  it  has  to  With  the  very  highest  admiration  of  General 
devote  to  such  pensions,  granted  $125  a  year  Lee's  character,  most  men  outside  of  Virginia 
to  each  of  the  four  granddaughters  of  Charles  —  at  least,  those  who  have  a  good  historical 
Dickens,  because  they  were  ''  in  straightened  perspective  —  would  regard  the  author  of  the 
circumstances."  Every  such  fact  as  this  Declaration  of  Independence  and  of  the  statute 
calls  sharply  to  mind  the  exceedingly  great  of  religious  freedom  in  Virginia,  the  founder 
difficulty  that  civilization  has  in  bringing  itself  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  first  great 
to  understand  the  nature  of  any  property  but  leader  of  the  (now)  Democratic  party,  the 
concrete  property.  We  yet  speak  of  ''real  purchaser  of  the  vast  Louisiana  Territory,  who 
estate  "  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  time  when  land  was  besides  Governor  of  the  state  and  twice 
was  the  only  thing  that  surely  had  value;  and  President  of  the  United  States  —  all  this  in 
we  are  not  yet  come  to  any  generally  clear  addition  to  his  diplomatic  service  and  his  con- 
and  right  conception  of  literary  property.  tributions  to  the  agricultural  and  other  scienti- 
Every  man  who  worked  during  Dickens's  fie  knowledge  of  his  time  and  a  personality 
lifetime  with  any  considerable  success  at  so  versatile  and  engaging  that  he  was  one  of 
acquiring  land,  or  any  other  form  of  concrete  the  most  interesting  men  in  the  world  at  a  time 
property,  left  to  his  children  (and  they  in  turn  of  many  interesting  men  —  most  students  of 
could  leave  to  their  children)  secure  possession  history  would  regard  such  a  man  as  the  second 
of  it,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  all  civilized  countries  man  to  Washington  to  honor  in  this  way.  Or, 
are  concerned.  But,  since  his  bequest  is  a  perhaps,  some  would  so  regard  Marshall,  who 
series  of  novels,  although  they  enrich  English  gave  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  Union 
literature  incomparably  more  than  any  con-  itself  a  vitality  and  a  stability  that  could  have 
ceivable  private  estate  could  enrich  a  people,  been  given  to  them  in  their  earliest  period 
all  income  from  his  work  ceases  after  a  very  few  in  no  other  way  and  by  no  less  strong  a 
years,  and  it  becomes  common  property.  In  personality.  The  Virginians  are  not  repre- 
our  country,  copyright  on  books  remains  in  hensible  for  their  deep  admiration  for  General 
force  for  only  twenty-eight  years,  but  may  b3  Lee,  which  the  whole  country  has,  perhaps, 
renewed  once  for  another  term  of  twenty-eight  by  this  time  come  to  share;  but  have  they 
years.  not  mistaken  a  very  proper  and  all  but  con- 
There  might  be  some  excuse  for  this  unjust  temporaneous  affection  for  sound  historical 
limitation  of  the  copyright  period,  if  limiting  judgment? 
it  would  nrevent  the  spread  of  literature.    But 

iL  wuuiu  picvcii              p  ANOTHER  MUNICIPAL  SUCCESS  BY  COMMISSION 

a  small  royalty  over  a  long  period,  or  per- 
petually, would  have  no  such  effect.  Suppose  T\yrORE  than  a  year  ago  the  citizens  of 
Dickens's  heirs  and  their  heirs  had  received  a  IVl  Des  Moines,  headed  by  a  group  of  young 
penny  a  copy  on  his  books  since  the  period  of  business  men,  retired  the  professional  politi- 
his  copyrights  expired  —  that  would  not  have  cians  from  their  city  government  and  placed  all 
restricted  the  influence  or  the  world-wide  the  power  in  the  hands  of  five  men,  along  with 
reading  of  his  books.  But  it  would  have  a  corresponding  responsibility.  This  is  city 
given  his  descendants  an  assured  income.  government  by  an  elected  commission  —  the 
There  is  yet  a  brutal  density  of  thought  about  Galveston  plan.  One  of  these  men  had  been 
"property"  in  this  world;  and  this  is  one  twice  elected  mayor  under  the  old  regime; 
reason  why  there  are  so  many  kinds  of  preju-  the  second  had  made  a  good  record  in  the  office 
dice  against  many  forms  of  it  that  are  dis-  of  assessor;  the  third  was  a  journeyman 
proportionately  protected  by  laws.  painter;   the  fourth  had  been  a  coal-miner  and 
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a  deputy  sheriff.  The  fifth,  the  Mayor,  had 
been  a  real-estate  man  and  a  police  judge. 

Instead  of  all  five  being  made  responsible 
for  all  departments  of  government,  the  city's 
work  was  divided  and  every  member  of  the 
Commission  had  a  definite  job  which  he  could 
not  shift  to  another's  shoulders  and  which  none 
of  the  others  could  interfere  with.  The 
essential  feature  of  the  new  system  was  "cen- 
tralization of  power  with  a  definite  respon- 
sibility." As  a  check  upon  the  possible  abuse 
of  power,  the  people  retained  the  right  of 
initiative,  referendum,  and  recall  —  a  right 
which  they  have  not  yet  had  occasion  to 
exercise. 

The  concrete  result  of  the  first  year's  experi- 
ment, as  expressed  by  the  report  of  the  city 
auditor,  is  the  saving  of  nearly  $200,000  in 
municipal  expense.  Moreover,  every  depart- 
ment kept  its  expenditures  within  the  amount 
designated  in  the  budget  —  and  this  is  said  to 
be  the  third  time  in  the  history  of  Des  Moines 
that  this  has  happened. 

However,  the  citizens  are  not  making  any 
great  ado  over  the  $200,000  saved;  indeed, 
they  would  not  have  made  any  outcry  if  the 
expenses  had  been  that  much  in  excess  of  those 
of  the  previous  year.  What  pleases  them  most 
of  all  is  the  increase  in  efficiency,  the  elimina- 
tion of  graft,  the  pressure  applied  to  con- 
tractors whose  work  fell  short  of  the  speci- 
fications. Des  Moines  is  a  cleaner,  brighter 
city  to  live  and  do  one's  work  in  —  and  this 
fact  far  outshadows  the  lesser  fact  that  its 
government  is  at  the  same  time  cheaper.  In 
fact,  everywhere  this  Galveston  plan  has  had 
a  trial  it  has  succeeded. 

THE  POOR  MAN'S  BANK 

MASSACHUSETTS  is  to  take  the  lead  in 
establishing  in  this  country  the 
"credit"  bank  that  has  had  such  a  remarkable 
success  in  Europe  since  it  was  developed  first  in 
Germany.  The  credit  bank  gives  men  of 
character  who  have  little  or  no  financial 
resources  the  same  credit  facilities,  to  a  pru- 
dent extent,  that  banks  now  give  to  men  of 
capital  and  of  financial  backing.  That  is  the 
real  object  of  the  credit  union  banking  act 
signed  by  the  Governor  of  that  state  during  the 
summer.     The  need  of  it  is  a  real  need. 

A  poor  man,  be  he  a  farmer  or  a  wage-earner 
or  a  clerk,  or  a  man  of  even  fairly  large  income, 
who  has  an  account  in  a  bank  of  the  ordinary 
sort  can  get  no  credit  from  that  bank.     He  can 


withdraw  his  funds,  if  he  likes,  but  he  cannot, 
as  a  rule,  borrow  on  his  own  personal  note.  In 
other  words,  personal  honesty  is  not  an  asset 
for  anyone  but  the  rich  man,  when  it  presents 
itself  at  the  counter  of  the  commercial  bank. 

In  this  respect,  a  trustworthy  and  industrious 
poor  man  in  almost  any  European  country 
(except  England,  where  the  system  has  only 
recently  been  introduced)  has  a  great  advan- 
tage over  the  same  kind  of  man  in  the  United 
States.  These  credit  banks  accept  deposits 
and  pay  a  small  interest  on  them.  But  the 
distinctive  fact  about  them  is  that  they  lend 
small  sums  to  members  of  the  society,  or  stock- 
holders, on  personal  notes  endorsed  by  the 
other  members.  A  committee  passes  judgment 
on  the  advisability  of  a  loan,  finds  out  what 
the  borrower  will  do  with  his  money,  and,  if 
they  approve  it,  the  credit  of  other  men  —  in 
some  banks,  of  the  whole  society  —  is  pledged 
for  it.  Then  the  loan  is  made  at  a  reasonable, 
often  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  The  personal 
honesty  of  a  poor  man,  in  a  word,  becomes  a 
financial  asset. 

The  European  credit  societies  handle,  with- 
out loss,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 
Their  supply  of  money  is  not  only  their  own 
deposits  but  large  sums  borrowed  for  this  use; 
for  they  have  abundantly  demonstrated  not 
only  their  utility  but  their  preeminent  safety. 

The  educational  and  moral  value  of  these 
organizations  of  poor  men  is  as  good  a  result  as 
the  help  they  get  in  a  financial  way.  For  they 
admit  only  those  who  are  men  of  character,  and 
then  they  pledge  the  character  of  the  whole 
group  for  every  member.  This  strengthens  and 
builds  character. 

Following  their  enormous  success  in  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  and  Italy,  these  institutions,  if 
established  and  managed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, ought  to  succeed  in  Massachusetts  and 
to  extend  throughout  the  whole  country. 

Incidentally  —  but  the  incident  is  by  no 
means  trifling  —  it  would  reduce  the  numbers 
and  the  greed  of  the  sharks  who  take  advan- 
tage of  the  necessities  of  poor  but  honest 
employees  and  advance  to  them  small  sums  at 
usurious  rates  so  high  as  to  be  almost  incredible. 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES  IN  THE  HEALTH 
CAMPAIGN 

TWO  of  the  big  life-insurance  companies 
have  taken  steps  to  follow  the  Ger- 
man plan  of  protecting  and  prolonging  the 
lives  of   their   policyholders.     The  Provident 
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Savings  Life  has  established  a  health 
bureau,  with  the  purpose  of  discovering  and 
preventing  disease.  Educational  pamphlets 
will  be  used  to  teach  people  how  to  guard 
against  illness.  To  reveal  incipient  disease, 
free  medical  examination  will  be  given  to  any 
policyholder  caring  to  avail  himself  of  it.  But 
nobody  will  or  can  be  compelled  to  submit  to 
such  an  examination.  The  company  has  in 
mind  the  importance  of  discovering  tuber- 
culosis at  the  earliest  possible  stage.  But  it 
will  not  confine  its  preventive  measures  to  this 
disease.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  also  to 
those  insidious  troubles  of  the  heart  and  the 
kidneys  which  are  nowadays  reaping  such 
frightful  harvests  among  persons  in  and  above 
middle  age. 

The  Metropolitan  Company,  of  New  York, 
proposes  to  devote  an  initial  sum  of  $100,000  to 
a  tuberculosis  sanitarium.  Primarily  this  will 
be  used  by  the  employees  of  the  company,  but 
policyholders  also  will  be  admitted.  At  first 
such  an  institution  would  have  to  be  frankly 
experimental  and  educational.  But  should  it 
prove  a  success,  and  should  legal  authorization 
be  obtainable,  the  promise  is  that  the  company 
will  engage  in  this  kind  of  work  on  a  much 
larger  scale  and  for  the  avowed  benefit  of 
policyholders  rather  than  employees. 

The  success  of  the  German  insurance  organ- 
izations in  decreasing  the  sick  and  death-rates 
among  their  policyholders  has  been  so  great 
that  similar  institutions  in  other  countries  are 
compelled  to  profit  by  the  lesson  thus  taught. 

Under  such  a  system,  if  it  be  developed  here, 
policyholders  will  have  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  a  grade  much  higher  than  the 
average  man  can  afford.  The  net  result  to 
the  policyholder  will  be  that  he  will  have  a 
much  better  chance  to  live,  to  live  long,  and  to 
retain  his  efficiency.  To  the  companies  it 
will  mean  that  there  will  be  fewer  death- 
claims  to  pay  on  short-lived  insurers. 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SCHOOL  AT  HARVARD 

BEGINNING  with  the  new  college  year. 
Harvard  University  will  have  a  depart- 
ment of  public  health  and  preventive  medicine 
as  part  of  its  medical  school.  Dr.  Milton  J. 
Rosenau,  of  Washington,  now  director  of  the 
hygienic  laboratory  of  the  Public  Health 
and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  will  be  its  head. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  a  staff  of  five  and  will 
have  at  his  disposal  fifteen  rooms  in  the  new 
building. 


Dr.  Rosenau  is  a  Philadelphian  by  birth, 
and  since  1890  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Federal  health  service.  Among  his  most  con- 
spicuous achievements  must  be  counted  his 
direction  of  the  recent  investigations  of  typhoid 
fever  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  the 
relations  of  milk  to  the  public  health.  Dr. 
Rosenau's  acceptance  of  the  new  chair  may 
be  regarded  as  a  guarantee  that  his  department 
will  pay  equal  attention  to  scientific  thorough- 
ness, open-minded  initiative,  and  practical 
application  of  the  new  knowledge  gained. 

Instruction  in  public  health  has  long  been 
given  by  adequately  equipped  institutions  in 
England  and  Germany.  In  those  countries 
no  man  can  fill  a  position  as  a  public  health 
officer  without  having  won  a  diploma  show- 
ing him  to  be  properly  equipped  for  such 
an  office. 

Here  we  have  so  far  been  much  behind 
in  this  respect.  An  attempt  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  two  years  ago  to  establish 
a  public  health  course  resulted  in  the  applica- 
tion of  one  qualified  student.  But  the  interest 
of  the  public,  as  well  as  of  the  medical 
profession,  seems  to  be  aroused  at  last. 
Three  universities  gave  courses  on  public 
hygiene  and  sanitary  science  last  season. 
Thus  the  way  has  been  prepared  for  the  larger 
venture  on  which  Harvard  has  just  entered. 
What  the  creation  of  such  a  school  will  mean  is 
shown  by  a  letter  we  received  recently  from  a 
prominent  member  of  the  medical  profession 
in  this  country: 

"  We  are  constantly  asked  :  *  If  disease  be  so 
preventable,  why  is  it  not  prevented  ? '  The 
answer  is:  'Because  of  the  general  ignorance  of 
the  problems  concerned.'  The  doctor  to-day  is 
trained  rather  to  relieve  than  to  prevent  suffering. 
And  sanitary  administration  lags  behind  the 
science  on  which  it  should  be  based.  To  remedy 
the  existing  state  of  affairs,  we  need  first  of  all  a 
diffusion  of  an  immense  mass  of  useful  knowledge 
that  has  accumulated  as  a  result  of  the  careful 
scientific  work  of  the  last  two  decades.  The  most 
important  step  in  reaching  this  end  lies  in  the 
provision  of  instruction  now  lacking  in  preventive 
medicine  and  public  health  at  the  larger  universi- 
ties." 

MAY  A  CITY  NOT  BE  SET  IN  A  GARDEN? 

FOR  a  long  time  we  cut  down  trees  in  our 
towns.  People  imagined  that  they  kept 
out  light,  and  that  they  made  the  houses  damp. 
To  have  trees  on  the  streets  was  to  fall  short  of 
being  a  "  city."     Shaded  streets  denoted  a  mere 
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"  country  town"  and  slow  ways.  Bareness  and 
ugliness  were  held  to  be  virtuous.  The  city 
man  was  proud  to  find  himself  as  far  as  possible 
removed  from  nature  and  the  country. 

We  woke  up  to  the  folly  of  this  when  our 
cities  grew  too  large  for  men  to  get  out  of  them 
in  a  few  leisure  hours.  Then  came  the  demand 
for  parks,  followed  in  turn  by  a  demand  for 
"boulevards."  Tree-planted  residence  streets 
began  to  be  fashionable.  And  now  trees  near  a 
house  are  an  asset  to  the  landlord,  drawing 
tenants  and  even  raising  rents.  Instead  of 
cutting  down  trees,  the  wise  builder  is  at  pains 
to  save  as  many  as  possible.  Where  the 
damage  was  done  long  ago,  the  communities 
themselves  are  lending  a  hand  for  its  undoing. 
Washington  spent  more  than  $37,000  for  shade 
trees  last  year;  Newark,  N.  J.,  $27,000; 
Springfield,  Mass.,  $21,500,  and  St.  Louis, 
$14,000. 

Chicago's  City  Forester  —  and  what  a 
delightfully  incongruous  title  that  is!  —  thinks 
that  Western  cities  are  too  far  behind  Eastern 
cities  in  this  particular  mode  of  making  their 
streets  more  attractive.  He  wants  Chicago's 
civic  motto,  Urhs  in  Hortu  —  "  a  city  within  a 
garden"  —  to  be  a  living  truth  instead  of  an 
empty  phrase  reserved  for  seals  and  banners. 
In  the  course  of  an  active  campaign  for  exten- 
sive reforestation,  he  has  issued  a  pamphlet 
giving  the  following  excellent  reasons  why  trees 
should  be  planted  and  cherished  in  cities  no 
less  than  in  the  country: 

(i)  Trees  are  beautiful  in  form  and  color, 
inspiring  a  constant  appreciation  of  Nature. 

(2)  Trees  enhance  the  beauty  of  architecture. 

(3)  Trees  create  sentiment,  love  of  country, 
state,  city,  and  home. 

(4)  Trees  have  an  educational  influence  upon 
citizens  of  all  ages,  especially  children. 

(5)  Trees  encourage  outdoor  life. 

(6)  Trees  purify  the  air. 

(7)  Trees  cool  the  air  in  summer  and  radiate 
warmth  in  winter. 

(8)  Trees  improve  climate  and  conserve  soil 
and  moisture. 

(9)  Trees  furnish  resting  places  and  shelter  for 
birds. 

(10)  Trees  increase  the  value  of  real  estate. 

(11)  Trees  protect  the  pavement  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun. 

(12)  Trees  counteract  adverse  conditions  of 
city  life. 

Thus  the  young  may  learn  gradually  some 
things  that  their  grandfathers  knew  and  that 
their  fathers  forgot. 


THE  SOCIAL  ORDER  OF  THE  GARDEN  HOE 

THREE  years  ago  one  man  in  Kansas  City, 
a  man  who  had  in  his  soul  the  love  of 
growing  things  and  the  desire  to  dig  in  the  soil, 
transformed  an  unsightly  backyard  into  a 
flower  and  vegetable  garden.  Since  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  especially  by  amateurs, 
begets  a  social  desire  for  conversation,  this 
gardener  enticed  his  neighbors  one  by  one  into 
his  backyard  and  showed  his  growing  wonders. 
Occasionally,  a  dish  of  fresh  lettuce  or  a 
basket  of  string-beans  was  passed  over  the 
fence  to  a  neighbor's  kitchen;  and  bunches 
of  old-fashioned  flowers  now  and  then  glad- 
dened an  old  lady  who  had  remembrances 
of  the  unconventional  gardens  of  her  earlier 
years. 

It  was  natural  that  the  man's  neighbor 
on  either  side  should  catch  his  enthusiasm. 
He  was  consulted  and  willingly  explained  that 
beans  grew  on  vines  and  required  supports; 
that  potatoes  should  be  planted  in  rows  and 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  use  a  whole 
potato  for  each  plant;  and  so  on.  The  result 
was  that  these  three  neighbors  (and  their 
families)  became  so  intimate  over  their 
backyards  that  it  was  decided  to  pull  down 
the  dividing  fences  and  to  make  the  three 
gardens  one. 

This  contagion  spread  from  lot  to  lot  until 
every  backyard  in  the  block  was  in  cultivation, 
and  the  fences  had  all  disappeared.  Every- 
body knew  what  everybody  else  was  planting, 
even  down  to  the  varieties  of  each  vegetable, 
and  a  spirited  rivalry  sprang  up.  The  man 
who  produced  ninety  quarts  of  strawberries 
from  a  plot  of  ground  twelve  by  thirty-five  feet 
was  so  lifted  with  pride  that  he  told  the  reporters 
and  received  honorable  mention  in  the  Kansas 
City  Star.  Another  was  raised  from  obscurity 
by  his  marvelous  beans. 

"We  run  the  place  as  one  big  family," 
explained    the    man    who    started    it.     "The 
unkindest  thing  we  ever  do  to  one  another  is 
to  send  a  neighbor  a  dish  of  truck  finer  than 
he  has  raised  in  his  own  garden." 

From  this  man's  experiment  have  already 
sprung  two  results  of  infinitely  more  worth 
than  all  the  vegetables  that  have  been  raised. 
Every  man  in  the  block  has  a  new  object  in 
life  —  one  that  makes  him  hurry  home  as  soon 
as  business  hours  are  over:  he  wants  the  fun 
of  digging  in  his  garden.  The  second  result 
affects  the  whole  block  and  sweetens  the 
atmosphere  of  the  neighborhood;    there  is  a 
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community  of  interest  that  brings  neighbors  FINANCING  EMBARRASSED  GOVERNMENTS 

into    close    relationships.     This    certainly    is  /^UR  Department  of  State,  in  arranging  for 

worth  while.  Vy     the   refunding   of   the   public   debt   of 

TO  MAKE  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  ALIVE  ^^'^^      ^^"^     ^^^  ^  ^^  ^  Honduras  -  about 

^10,000,000  for  each  —  by  private  American 

MUCH  talk  as  there  has  been  and  many  capitalists,  has  embarked  upon  a  venture  that 

efforts  as  have   been    made  to    teach  will  be  watched  with  much  interest    in    the 

agriculture  to  children  in  the  schools,  there  are  European    capitals.     From    our    standpoint, 

yet  few  children  that  have  been  so  taught,  since  we  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  our  motives, 

Some  have  been  taught  facts  about  agriculture  this  action  was  both  proper  and  wise.     The 

—  but  that's  a  different  thing.     There  has  been  finances  of  both  republics  were  in  such  deplor- 

one  great  practical  difficulty,   among  others,  able  condition  that  it  seemed  necessary  for 

that  is  almost  insuperable  —  the  school  vaca-  some  outside  nation  to  step  in  —  and  who  so 

tion  comes  at  the  most  important  time  of  the  well  as  ourselves?    Aside  from  the  influence 

year  for  practical  work  on  the  soil;    and,  if  a  of  this  friendly  assistance  in  its  bearing  upon 

country  school  have  a  garden,  what  becomes  of  our  commercial   relations  with   our   Central 

it  during  vacation?  American  neighbors,  it  possibly  averts  some 

But  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp,  of  the  Agricultural  embarrassing  diplomatic  correspondence  rela- 

Department  at  Washington,  has  made  a  sug-  tive  to  the  Monroe  doctrine, 

gestion  that  may  be  worked  out.     First,  let  But    to    some    European    diplomats,    long 

the  country  school  undertake  to  do  only  two  familiar   with    the   convenience   which   loans 

or  three  practical  things  for  its  children,  and  let  made  by  their  bankers  to  bankrupt  govern- 

these  things  be  done,  not  as  a  sort  of  play-  ments  offer  in  the  hour  of  territorial  aggression, 

gardening,  but  on  the  farm  of  a  practical  farmer  this    semi-official    financing   of    two    Central 

who  lives  near-by.     Suppose  the  experimental  American  governments  looks  like  the  first  step 

curriculum  consist  of  growing  a  few  vegetables  in  the  establishment  of  a  protectorate.     They 

and  flowers,  of  attending  to  a  few  fowls,  and,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  see  that  our  war  with 

perhaps,  of  attending  to  a  cow.  Spain  originated   in  any  design  less  sinister 

A  very  little  time  given  to  these  tasks  (the  than  that  of  acquiring  the  Philippines  and  other 

children  must  do  the  work  themselves)  under  Spanish  possessions.     Our  efforts  to  establish 

the  direction  of  any  sensible  teacher,  whether  a  stable  government  in  Cuba,  by  and  for  the 

she  at  first  knew  much  about  agriculture  or  Cubans,  are  regarded  as  a  "blind,"  simply 

not,  and  with  the  help  of  a  farmer,  would  give  because  Europe  is  so  accustomed  to  similar 

any  group  of  children  experimental  and  there-  efforts  with  a  different  purpose  clearly  in  view 

fore  accurate  knowledge  of  the  first  steps  in  from  the  outset. 

tilling  the  earth.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  But  it  need  not  greatly  concern  us  what 
subjects  that  they  would  sooner  or  later  European  diplomats  think.  We  shall  con- 
encounter,  from  the  chemistry  and  cultiva-  tinue  to  administer  in  the  Philippines  the  only 
tion  of  the  soil  to  the  preparation  of  prod-  efficient  government  which  the  islanders  have 
ucts  for  market.  ever  had;  we  shall  go  on  propping  and  bolster- 
And  the  point  is,  they  would  do  all  these  ing  the  Cuban  republic  until,  as  we  hope,  its 
things.  Then  they  could  read  about  them  people  shall  demonstrate  their  fitness  for  self- 
with  profit  and  understanding;  and  the  teach-  government;  and  we  shall  encourage  our 
ing  of  the  art  of  tilling  the  earth  would  have  bankers  to  finance  just  as  many  weak  republics 
life  put  into  it  and  working  the  soil  would  as  seems  wise  in  the  eyes  of  our  State 
become    an    integral   part   not   only    of   the  Department. 

knowledge  of  such  children  but  a  most  Yet  that  is  the  road  that  may  lead  to  danger 
important  part  of  their  development  and  —no  doubt  about  that.  When  a  group  of 
discipline.  It  would  then  in  fact  become  capitalists  is  encouraged  by  their  government 
what  the  school-masters  appropriately  call  to  invest  millions  in  the  paper  of  a  discredited 
real  "matter  of  education."  republic,  they  naturally  expect  their  govern- 
In  this  direction  lies  a  new  opportunity  for  ment  to  see  that  the  obligations  are  promptly 
making  the  country  school  do  a  task  that  it  is  met  — and  they  usually  have  an  explicit 
trying,  without  general  success,  to  find  out  how  understanding  to  that  effect.  Now,  suppose 
to  do  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  that    either    of    these    republics    defaults    in 
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payment,  shall  we  take  charge  of  its  customs 
revenues,  with  American  collectors  in  every 
port?  And  if,  in  spite  of  that,  the  country 
sinks  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mire,  shall 
we  send  a  "financial  adviser"  to  exercise  the 
duties  of  a  governor-general?  It  is  quite 
thinkable  that  we  may  be  called  upon  to  take 
some  such  action,  to  fulfil  our  obligations  to 
our  citizens  whom  we  permitted  to  put  up  the 
money  —  and  then  the  laugh  will  not  be  on 
the  European  diplomats. 

If  all  goes  well,  we  shall  probably  buy  and 
sell  in  Central  American  markets  to  an  extent 
never  before  possible,  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  the  international  entanglements  that 
might  come  out  of  a  European  loan  of 
$10,000,000  to  a  weak  American  republic. 
Meanwhile,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
that  American  bankers  are  taking  a  more 
active  part  in  making  us  a  world  power. 

Somewhat  similar  is  the  newest  financing  of 
the  Cuban  Government.  The  Cuban  treasury 
has  been  emptied  pretty  thoroughly  in  the 
course  of  the  carrying  out  of  public  works 
inaugurated  under  the  Magoon  administration, 
including  an  elaborate  programme  for  roads 
and  bridges  that  will  ultimately  consume 
$20,000,000  of  public  funds,  and  other  plans 
for  the  installation  of  new  sewerage  plants  in 
Havana  and  Cienfuegos. 

As  a  result,  the  Cuban  government  found 
itself,  in  spite  of  a  vigorous  effort  to  forestall 
the  making  of  new  public  loans,  obliged  to  call 
upon  the  world's  bankers  for  aid.  The 
Speyers,  as  so  often  in  the  past,  were  willing 
to  undertake  the  new  debt;  and  the  New  York 
end  of  their  great  banking  interest  appears  as 
the  purchaser  of  the  entire  issue  of  $16,500,000. 

Cuba's  indebtedness  is  not  light,  but  the 
riches  of  the  country  support  with  ease  a  goodly 
burden  of  debt.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
public  needs  of  the  country  should  not  be  met 
by  the  inflow  of  foreign  money  through  banking 
channels.  And  America  is  the  natural  lender 
in  Cuba,  as  in  all  other  countries  that  fall 
within  the  area  where  the  Monroe  doctrine 
applies. 

THE  OLD  WORLD  IN  THE   NEW  AND   THE   NEW 
WORLD  IN  THE  OLD 

THE  city  statistician  of  Chicago,  in  his 
annual  estimate  of  the  population, 
classified  according  to  the  various  nationali- 
ties living  in  that  city,  shows  an  estimated 
total     of     2,572,835     residents,    representing 


nearly  forty  European  and  Asiatic  countries, 
grouped  as  follows: 

Americans    (including    persons    whose 

parents  are  not  foreign-born)     .     .     .  699,554 

Germans        563,708 

Irish 240,560 

Poles 173,409 

Swedes 143,307 

Russians        123,238 

Bohemians 116,549 

These  are  the  large  groups,  but  thirty  other 
nationalities  are  included  in  the  list.  The  Chi- 
nese number  1,801,  and  the  Japanese  only  257. 

Here,  then,  is  an  American  city  —  the  second 
city  in  the  nation  —  with  an  American  popula- 
tion of  nearly  700,000  and  an  alien  population 
of  nearly  1,900,000.  In  other  words,  only 
about  one  person  in  four  was  born  of  American 
parents.  And  the  percentage  (27%)  would 
probably  be  much  lower  if  the  statistician  had 
segregated  the  Jews,  the  newcomers  of  whom 
are  more  distinctly  an  alien  class  than  the  Ger- 
mans or  Irish,  for  they  do  not  intermarry  with 
other  races. 

Doubtless  most  of  these  aliens  are  good 
citizens  or  will  become  good  citizens,  and  many 
of  them  are  enthusiastically  American  in  spirit. 
But  the  task  of  assimilation  that  confronts 
Chicago,  when  three-fourths  of  its  people  have 
been  reared  more  or  less  under  the  influence 
of  customs  and  traditions  wholly  unlike  those 
of  the  United  States,  is  a  serious  one.  The 
problem  is  the  same  in  New  York  and  other 
large  seaports  where  immigrants  halt  and 
settle.  The  test  of  the  strength  of  the 
American  spirit  is  severe.  But  neither 
Chicago's  statistician  nor  the  public  seems  to  be 
worried  about  it.  He  predicts  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  in  1940  will  be  about  5,000,000, 
should  its  growth  continue  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  growth  of  the  last  few  decades. 

While  the  Old  World  thus  hurls  itself  on  the 
New  World,  there  is  a  counter  tendency  worth 
noting.  For  instance,  the  Fourth  of  July  was 
celebrated  with  great  ceremony  and  enthusiasm 
at  the  National  Exposition  at  the  Danish  city 
of  Aarhus.  Thousands  of  Danish-Americans 
were  there.  Other  thousands,  detained  in  their 
new  homes  across  the  ocean,  signed  and  for- 
warded a  resolution  pledging  their  love  to  both 
native  and  adopted  country.  A  cantata,  writ- 
ten by  a  man  from  Racine,  Wis.,  was  sung  to 
music  composed  by  a  citizen  of  Kansas  City. 
Danish-Americans  ''ran  the  show"  for  the  day, 
and  there  were  something  like  35,000  Danes 
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present  to  watch  them.     Everything  was  done  because  he  showed  that  the  strip  of  water  which 

to  please  and  honor  them.  gives  England  its  isolation  will  at  some  time 

From  Italy,  from  Hungary,  from  Germany,  have  to  be  guarded  by  Dreadnoughts  of  the  air. 
from  Sweden,    have  at  various    times   come 

reports  which,  when  read  in  connection  with  AMERICA  REVISITS  LIBERIA 

this  celebration  in  Denmark,  seem  to  indicate  ^TpHE  safe  return  of  the  Commissioners  and 

that  many  places  in  Europe  suffer  a  sort  of  JL       their  attaches  sent  to  report  upon  the 

Americanization   of    spirit    at    the    hands    of  status  of  the  Liberian  republic  is  a  reminder 

returned  emigrants.     This  touches  lightly  if  at  that  we  have  once  more  established  communica- 

all  the  governments  and  the  ruling  classes,  tion  with  the  colony  of  free  Negroes  which  we 

But  the  attitude  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  planted  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  nearly 

these  countries  becomes  more  and  more  enthu-  a  century  ago,  and  which  we  have  left  to  itself 

siastic  about  the  United  States.     The    man  for  nearly  half  a  century.     The  Commission 

who  has  just  come  back  from  a  period  of  was  received  with  exuberant  joy  by  Liberians 

residence  here  is  looked  upon  as  a  model  and  a  of  every  class,  and  its  visit  appears  to  have 

leader.     The  interest  he  arouses  is  not  confined  infused  new  hope  and  courage  into  the  Negro 

to  his  journey  or  to  his  merely  personal  experi-  republic. 

ences  while  he  was  here.  It  is  chiefly  directed  Closer  relations  with  the  mother  country  was 
toward  the  things  that  he  does  after  his  return,  the  strongly  expressed  desire  of  the  Liberian 
and  toward  the  way  he  does  them.  His  acts  envoys  who  came  to  America  last  year,  and 
and  his  ways  are  not  always  commendable,  this  desire  became  more  urgent  upon  their 
even  from  an  American  point  of  view,  but  they  return  because  of  a  series  of  entanglements  with 
are  almost  invariably  expressions  of  a  spirit  Great  Britain  that  threatened  the  continued 
which,  however  caricatured,  still  remains  existence  of  the  republic.  This  crisis,  as 
recogni2able  as  the  spirit  of  a  freer  and  happier  represented  to  the  State  Department  by  its 
and  less  fumbling  future.  Each  such  home-  representative  at  Monrovia,  led  Secretary  Root 
coming  emigrant  is  as  a  centre  of  suggestion,  to  urge  the  sending  of  a  Commission,  and  to 
and  from  him  spread  influences  that  reshape  urge  it  with  such  logic  and  force  that  Con- 
customs  and  ideas,  methods  and  ideals.  gress    made    the    appropriation. 

The  American  spirit,  hard  as  it  is  to  define  The  object  of  the  Commission,  as  it  is  gener- 

with  accuracy,  is  perhaps  the  strongest  influ-  ally  understood,  was  (i)  to  learn  in  what  prac- 

ence  in  the  world  to-day.  ticable  ways  the  United   States  could  assist 

Liberia,   and    (2)    whether   the   republic   has 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  AIR— AGAIN  u     *  uiv    \                ^^     ^     -.         •  ^             r 

xxixv  v.vxiywx.o     v/                       v^  cnough  Stability  to  perpetuate  its  existence  if 

MR.     BLERIOT    crossing    the    English  we  assist  it  in  its  present  need. 

Channel  from  Calais  to    Dover   in   a  The  report  of  the  Commission  has  not  yet 

monoplane,  Count  Zeppelin  sailing  220  miles  been  made  public,  but  newspaper  interviews 

(Friedrichshafen  to  Frankfort)   in  a  dirigible  with  some  of  its  members  indicate  that  most 

balloon,  Mr.  Orville  Wright  carrying  a  pas-  of  Liberia's  troubles  can  be  remedied  with 

senger  from  Fort  Myer  to  Alexandria  and  back  litde  difficulty.     The  most  serious  —  so  far  as 

in  his  aeroplane,  complying  with  all  the  exact-  its  consequences  to  Liberia  are  concerned — 

ing  requirements  of  the  War  Department  —  is  its  debt,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  only  about  a 

all  these  events  happened  in  one  week.     We  million  and  a  half  dollars.     An  energetic  State 

may  now  leap  over  the  period  of  experimenting  Department    that    has    just  liquidated    two 

and  perfecting,  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  day  $10,000,000  debts  in  Central  America  would 

when  a  business  man  will  mount  his  aeroplane  find  the  refunding  of  Liberia's  obligations  an 

at  his  country  home  and  fly  to  his  office  in  the  easy  task. 

top  of  a  skyscraper.  So  far  as  the  government  of  Liberia  is  con- 

The  part  that  flying  machines  may  play  in  cerned,  a  Commissioner  is  reported  to  have 

war  has   of    course    become    a    part   of    the  said  that  it  is ''crude  but  not  corrupt."     There 

routine  study  of  military  departments;  and  the  is  no  disorder,  no  conflict  of  factions,  no  menace 

success  of  M.  Bleriot  in  crossing  the  English  to  invested  capital,  no  warring  with  the  natives 

Channel  aroused  not  only  the  normally  great  of  the  interior.    In  a  word,  Liberia  is  much  more 

interest  that  such  a  first  experience  called  forth  stable  and  decent  than  has  been  reported  by 

but  an  abnormal  interest  in   Great  Britain,  European  writers  —  and  thoroughly  deserving 
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of  the  friendly  consideration  of  the  nation  shoulder  a  share  of  the  ever-increasing  military 
that  founded  it.  expenditures  that  might  be  called  fairly  pro- 
Next  month,  The  World's  Work  will  publish  portionate  to  their  share  in  the  national  wealth, 
the  results  of  an  investigation  made  by  Mr.  Momentarily  they  have  triumphed,  but  their 
Edgar  Allen  Forbes,  a  member  of  its  staff,  who  triumph  may  prove  their  undoing  in  the  future, 
has  just  returned  from  Liberia,  where  he  spent  It  is  a  slap  in  the  face  of  the  people,  and  mili tar- 
four  months.  His  investigations  led  him  into  ism  itself  may  possibly  suffer  a  decided  set-back 
many  parts  of  the  republic  which  the  Com-  as  a  result  of  it.  Not  only  may  the  Socialists 
missioners  could  not  take  the  time  to  visit.  gain  when  the  people  go  to  the  polls  again,  but 
That  we  should  and  will  do  something  to  aid  the  almost  extinct  radicalism  of  the  middle 
the  isolated  repubhc,  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  classes  may  be  revived.  Signs  of  some  such 
Americans  who  have  studied  the  conditions,  outcome  are  already  appearing,  a  number  of 
The  question,  just  what  should  be  done,  will  prominent  merchants  having  taken  the  first 
be  determined  by  the  State  Department  or  steps  toward  the  organization  of  a  new  party 
thrashed  out  in  Congress.  meant  to  represent  middle-class  industrialism 

as  opposed  to  upper-class  agrarianism.     The 
interest  in  all  these  possibilities  is,  perhaps, 

A  CHANGE  of  Chancellors  of  the  German  greater  than  the  interest  in  the  personality  of 

Empire    is    an    event   of   international  the  new  Chancellor, 
importance.     Von   Biilow   had   served   twelve         A  fellow-student  of  the  Emperor  at  Bonn 

years,  and  the  new  Chancellor,  Dr.  Theobald  and  a  member  of  a  well-known  bureaucratic 

von  Bethmann-Hollweg,   who  had  till  lately  family.  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  is  expected 

been  Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  the  fourth  to  provide  the  respectful  amiability  desired  by 

since  Bismarck.     Nominally  the  change  was  his  sovereign  and  the  resourceful  diplomacy 

dictated   by    the    Emperor,    to   whom    alone  thought  most  useful  in  dealing  with  the  Reichs- 

the  Chancellor  is  held  accountable  under  the  tag.     He  has  proved  himself  an  able  jurist 

constitution.     But  it  was  really  caused  by  the  and  an  efficient  administrator.     He  is  at  once 

Reichstag;    and  herein  lies  the  chief  interest  a  scholar  and  a  practical  man  of  the  world, 

of  the  change  to  the  world  outside  of  Germany.  Now  and  then  he  has  said  or  done  things 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  empire,  indicative  of  a  serious  purpose,  tolerant  views, 

a  shifting  of  the  parliamentary  majority  brought  and   a  strong  sense   of  moral   responsibility, 

about  a  change  in  the  Chancellorship.     This  He  has  consistently  refused  to  be  drawn  into 

does  not  mean  that  the  doctrine  of  ministerial  any  kind  of  partisan  activity,  and  he    seems 

responsibility   to   the  popular  representatives  to  regard  himself  as  a  servant  of  the  whole 

rather  than  to  the  sovereign  has  been  established  people.     It  is  possible,  therefore,  although  it 

once  for  all,  but  a  decided  step  in  that  direction  is  too  soon  yet  to  do  more  than  guess,  that  he 

has  undoubtedly  been   taken.     According   to  may  prove  unpleasant  to  the  reactionary  party 

the  letter  of  the  constitution,  as  well  as  to  recog-  and  a  friend  of  more  liberal  government  and 

nized  precedents,  the  rejection  of  the  govern-  universal  peace. 

ment's  taxation  schemes  by  a  combination  of         There  was  an  almost  simultaneous  change 

Conservatives,  Clericals,  and  Poles  need  not  of  Premiers  in  France;    but  the  coming  into 

have  produced  any  change  in  the  government,  power  of  M.  Aristide  Briand  has  no  important 

Von  Biilow  might  either  have  devised  other  bearing  on  foreign  relations.     He  is  a  Parlia- 

ways   of   raising    the  additional  $100,000,000  mentary  Socialist  who  wishes  to  bring  about 

needed,  or  he  might  have  dissolved  the  Reichf  conditions  of  public  ownership  by  gradual  and 

tag.     But  he   refused  to  do  either,  declaring  peaceable   legislation.     His    personal    wealth 

that  new   elections  would   merely   favor   the  and    natural    conservatism    are    disliked     by 

temporarily   discomfited   Socialists,    and   that  Socialist  extremists,  while  the  fact  that  he  is  a 

the  Conservatives  ought  to  bear  the  conse-  Socialist  offends  the  deputies  who  represent 

quences  of  their  breaking  up  the  "block"  of  financial    and    property    interests.     The    new 

heterogeneous  political  elements  that  formed  cabinet    contains    three    members    who     are 

the  previous  go^^ernment  majority.  Socialists  and  two  radical  Republicans.     The 

What  it  all  comes  to  is  this:   the  big  aristo-  large  task  that  presses  in  France  is  to  bring 

cratic  landowners,  who  are  the  principal  sup-  an  end  to  labor  troubles,  and  this  is  the  first  hope 

porters  of  the  n  ilitary  policy,  have  refused  to  of  the  new  Ministry. 
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YOU  could  have  heard  this  tale  at  Wash-  the  appointment  was  a  Democrat,  who  had  not 

ington  if  you  had  run  across  the  right  favored  this  impeachment,  who  had  already 

group  of  Congressmen  during  the  first  had  successful  judicial  experience,  and  whose 

few  months  of  Mr.  Taft's  Administration.     A  appointment  is  as  good  a  one  as  could  possibly 

Federal  judgeship  was  vacant,  and,  of  course,  have  been  made.     The  President  had  never 

many  men  were  commended  for  appointment —  seen  him,  but  he  had  found  out  his  whole 

even  more,  perhaps,  than  usual.     The  Presi-  career  very  thoroughly. 

dent  heard  group  after  group  of  friends  of  this  This  story  has  several  morals,  among  them 

man  and  of  that  man,  never  showing  weariness,  these : 

He  asked  questions;   he  Hstened  attentively;  Mr.    Taft,    earnest   Republican    as   he   is, 

he  sent  every  caller  away  in  a  good  humor,  but  refused  to  appoint  a  Republican  to  the  bench 

without  a  promise.     After  hearing  a  rather  who  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  in  every  respect 

long  oration  by  the  spokesman  of  one ''delega-  thoroughly    fit.     In    that    very    district    two 

tion,"  he  said:  Republican  Presidents  had  done  precisely  what 

"  I  do  not  know  how  good  a  judge  your  friend  he  refused  to  do. 

would  make;    but  I  do  know  that  you  are  The  standard  that  he  set  up  for  judicial 

yourself  a  pretty  good  pleader."  appointments  is  higher,  therefore,  I  will  not  say 

Of  course  it  was  expected  that  the  President  than  any  other  modern  President  has  set  up, 

would  appoint  a  Republican,  as  he  would  have  but  surely  much  higher  than  any  recent  Presi- 

pref erred;     but   there   were   few   Republican  dent  has  lived  up  to. 

lawyers  in  that  judicial  district  of  such  character  His  patience,  his   thoroughness,    and  good 

and  ability  as  to  fit  them  for  a  judgeship.    But  humor  in  reaching  a  decision  were   if  neces- 

there  was  one  who  had  in  fact  been  appointed  sary  judicial, 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt  but  not  confirmed,  and  his 

friends  hoped    for  his   reappointment.      One  In  fact,  if  you  could  ask  all  the  office-seekers 

day  the  President  is  reported  to  have  said  to  who  thronged  the  President's  office  during  the 

one  of  his"backrx-s":  early    months    of    his    Administration,    what 

"Was  your  friend  not  a  Populist?"  notion  they  brought   away  of  Mr.   Taft   as 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  was,  Mr.  President,  President,  most  of  them  would  tell  you  that  you 

but  he  recovered."  couldn't  hurry  him  and  that  you  couldn't  resist 

The  President  —  so  the  story  has  been  passed  his  good-humor.     They  liked  the  man,  they 

about — intimated  that  populism  was  a  dis-  were  pleased  with  the  way  he  received  them 

ease  — something  wrong  for  a  judge  to  have,  ("he's  a  good  fellow"),  but  they  came  away  as 

At  any  rate,  that  man  was  not  reappointed.  empty-handed  as  they  went,  and  not  quite  sure 

Among  the  Democratic  lawyers  whose  names  of  the  impression  that  they  had  made  on  him. 

he  considered  were  several  men  of  distinction  "He  listens  too  well,"  said  a  veteran  in  the 

who  many  years  ago  had  been  members  of  the  anteroom  to  a  hundred  others  in  waiting  one 

Legislature  when  a  political  quarrel  provoked  day.     "He  can't  pass  the  crowd  along  fast 

an  effort  to  impeach  Republican  judges  of  the  enough." 

highest  state  court.     He  heard  of  this;  and  he  "Do  you  wish  the  procession  to  double-quick 

asked,  as  chances  presented  themselves,  where  when  your  turn  comes?"  and  the  laugh  was 

each  one  of  these   men  stood  in  that  con-  turned  on  the  complainer. 

troversy;    and  he  had  the  evidence  on  which  But,  if  he  be  patient  to  a  fault  and  smiling 

it  was  sought  to  impeach  these  judges  fully  by  the  grace  of  an  inexhaustible  good  humor, 

explained  to  him.     As  the  weeks  passed,  it  you  cannot  watch  him  ten  minutes  nor   talk 

began  to  be  suspected  that  no  man  would  be  with  him  two  minutes  without  being  impressed 

appointed  who  had  taken  such  a  view  of  a  also  with  his  seriousness, 

high  judicial  office  as  to  favor  this  proposed  One  day  he  came  into  the  audience  room  to 

impeachment;  and  the  man  who  at  last  received  hear  perhaps  a  hundred  men    and    women. 
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He  was  dressed  in  plain,  every-day  working  companionable  to  an  unusual  degree  ("Yes, 

clothes,  not  freshly  pressed.  everybody  likes  him,  even  those  that  hate  him," 

''Rather  shabby,"  whispered  a  lady  in  the  is  a  recent  senatorial  bon-mot);    both  modest 

company  to  her  companion.  and  self-confident.     He  beheves  in  the  orderly 

He  stood  very  square  and  erect  and,  as  the  processes  of  thought  and  of  work  and  of  investi- 

row  of  Wants  and  Wonders  were  ushered  past  gation  as  he  believes  in  the  regular  procession 

him,  he  grasped  every  hand  firmly  and  spoke  of  the  seasons.     He  will  jump  to  no  conclus- 

cheerily.     If    a   friend   or   old    acquaintance  ion;  but  he  will  reach  it  by  a  road  so  certain 

came   along,  the   President   was   more   than  that    he    will    seldom    have  need  to   retrace 

likely  to  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder.  his  steps;   and  be  believes  in  the  orderliness 

The  moment  a  serious  quest  began  to  unfold  of  government.     There  is  no  twilight  zone  in 

itself,  he  listened  gravely,  the  smile  gone  and  his  mind. 

the  clear  eyes  looking  straight  into  the   eyes  The  surprise  that  he  has  for  those  who  do  not 

of  the  speaker  —  a  little  disconcerting  to  the  quite  know  him  is  his  simple  sincerity,  which 

timid  or  the  uncertain  in  the  intensity  of  their  seems    to    some    minds    (especially    political 

gaze.     Then  a  serious  answer,  and  a  ready  minds)  a  very  childlike  quality, 

smile  for  the  next.     Not  hastily  done,   but  A  refreshing  instance  of  such  a  surprise  was 

done    rather    thoroughly.     You    came    away  given  last  winter  soon  after  his  election.     The 

with  the  feeling  that  he  meant  what  he  said  Ohio  Society  of  New  York  had  him  as  its  guest 

and  that  he  was  not  likely  to  forget  it.  at  its  annual  dinner.    The  company  contained 

And,  when  the  tariff  struggle  came  on,  the  many    very    rich    men,    perhaps    as    many 

same  qualities  showed  themselves.     The  smile  men  who  owe  their  fortunes  to  prohibitive 

and    the    patience    were    weather-proof    and  duties  as  have   sat  down  to  dinner  together 

hammer-proof.     At  breakfast,  all  during  the  since  the  great  captains  of  industry  entertained 

forenoon,  at  luncheon,  on  the  golf-links,   at  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  in  New  York. 

Ft.  Myer  while  watching  the  flying  machines,  It  was  not  an  occasion  to  talk  politics,  in  any 

at  dinner,  at  bed-time  —  always  approachable  narrow  sense,  but  an  occasion  of  congratula- 

by  persons  who  had  any  good  reason  or  errand;  tion  and  of  legitimate  boastfulness  by  Ohioans. 

always  a  kindly  greeting;    always  the  serious  The  atmosphere  was  full  of  banter  and  brag 

mood,   if   there   were   serious   business,    and  and   the   usual  jocularity  and   good  feeling, 

always  a  point  beyond  which  nobody  goes  in  The    programme    went    along    with    hearty 

remonstrance  or  in  plea.     For  the  seriousness  cheerfulness. 

becomes  graver  and  graver,  if  it  be  tested;  But  the  whole  country  would  of  course  listen 

and  presently  an  unyielding  resistance  appears  eagerly  to  what  Mr.  Taft  should  say;    and  a 

where  the  smile  had  been.  man  who  had  just  been  elected  President  could 

Men  may  persuade  Mr.  Taft  to  do  what  he  hardly  speak  in  public  with  levity  even  if 
had  not  thought  to  do;  but  they  can  do  it  only  he  were  so  inclined.  He  chose  to  take  the 
by  giving  him  satisfactory  reasons  why  he  tariff  as  his  subject.  All  that  he  said  can  be 
should  do  it.  You  can  see  his  mind  work,  so  summed  up  in  this:  that  he  took  the  Repub- 
frank  is  he.  It  doesn't  move  by  flashes  or  lican  tariff  plank  seriously  —  as  seriously  as 
whims  or  sudden  impulses  or  emotions.  It  is  a  pious  child  takes  any  one  of  the  ten  com- 
as orderly  a  piece  of  intellectual  mechanism  as  mandments.  Regularly  for  a  long  time,  the 
you  will  ever  find  —  normal  in  its  speed,  normal  tariff  plank  in  the  Republican  platform  has 
in  its  dead  certainty  of  conclusion.  It  works  been  substantially  the  same.  Does  anybody 
in  straight  lines  and  by  long,  logical  habit.  He  recall  a  convention  that  did  not  promise  to 
has  no  surprises  for  those  that  know  him.  His  "equalize"  it  or  to  reduce  it?  Yet  nobody 
orbit  is  orderly  and  you  can  calculate  it.  There  in  national  political  life  had  taken  it  seriously. 
are  those  who  have  miscalculated  it,  but  they  The  Republican  party  reform  the  tariff  ?  — 
have  forgotten  its  unvarying  orderliness  in  the  that  had  become  a  joke, 
past.  When  he  stood  there  before  that  audience. 

Here  is  a  man  perfectly  simple  in  his  life  saying  with  perfect  simplicity  and  sincerity 

and  in  his  thought  and  in  his  character;   with  what  he  understood  the  platform  to  mean  and 

an  abundant  good  humor  that  Nature  gave  him  showing  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  command  and 

and  that  long  dealing  with  men  has  proved  to  a  sacred  promise,  there  were  many  men  who 

him  is  both  a  good  defense  and  a  good  weapon;  wondered  whether  he  were  merely  simple  or 
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whether  he  had  a  courage  that  his  smiling 
manner  beHed. 

And  throughout  the  weary  summer  wrangle 
about  the  tariff  the  President  showed  that  his 
good  humor  and  his  patience  are  inexhaustible, 
and  his  method  of  work  —  you  may  call  it  his 
philosophy  of  the  Presidency  —  became  plain. 

The  President  is  the  representative  of  the 
whole  people,  and  the  only  representative  of 
the  whole  people.  The  Senators  represent 
their  states  or  sections  as  definitely  as  the 
Representatives  represent  their  districts. 
The  Massachusetts  Senators  want  free  hides; 
the  Senators  from  the  grazing  states  do  not; 
but,  if  the  Massachusetts  Senators  are  to  have 
free  hides,  the  mountain  Senators  must  have 
a  reduction  on  shoes  and  harness.  The  con- 
flicting interests  about  lumber  are  similar. 
"If,"  said  a  Southern  Democratic  Representa- 
tive, ''I  stood  on  lumber  with  some  of  the 
Middle- Western  Republicans,  I  should  be  left 
at  home."  Thus  every  man  in  the  House  and 
every  man  in  the  Senate  has  his  own  part  of 
the  people  to  represent;  and,  when  the  test 
comes,  few  of  them  represent  more  than  this 
part. 

The  President,  therefore,  finds  himself  the 
only  representative  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
country,  without  regard  to  section  or  interest. 
And  Mr.  Taft  takes  this  as  seriously  as  if  every 
man  in  the  nation  had  personally  engaged  him 
to  represent  him.  And  the  Republican  plat- 
form on  the  tariff,  as  he  interprets  it,  is  as 
definite  a  command  to  him  as  if  every  man 
who  voted  for  him  had  personally  told  him 
that  he  voted  for  him  for  this  reason. 

The  confusing  thing  about  this  conception 
of  the  Presidency  is  its  simplicity.     There  are 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  do  not  ye 
understand  it. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  in  which  Mr.  Taft 
might  have  acted  in  the  tariff  wrangle.  He 
might  have  said  that  the  bill  did  not  meet  his 
wishes  and  his  promises,  and  vetoed  it.  Or 
he  might  have  done  as  he  did  do  —  make  every 
possible  effort  to  get  a  satisfactory  bill  and 
then  sign  what  he  got  in  spite  of  its  falling  short 
of  what  he  desired. 

Many  valiant  persons  who  have  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  Presidency  think  that 
the  wiser  course  would  have  been  the  first  of 
these  —  to  veto  it,  to  appeal  to  the  people,  and 
to  take  the  consequences.  That  would  have 
been  spectacular  and  possibly  effective  in 
cauang  an  earlier  serious  reduction  of  the 


tariff  —  possibly  effective,  but  by  no  means 
surely.  For  this  House  has  two  years  to  serve 
and  this  Senate  a  longer  time  yet;  and  open 
war  with  Congress  might  have  made  it  as 
impossible  for  Mr.  Taft  to  have  its  coopera- 
tion in  anything  that  he  wished  to  accomplish 
as  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Cleveland  or  Mr. 
Roosevelt  during  their  last  days  in  the  White 
House.  That  course,  therefore,  would  have 
provoked  immediate  applause  as  a  spectacular 
performance  and  probably  have  made  his 
Administration  barren  of  any  other  results, 
even  if  it  had  led  to  a  more  thorough-going 
tariff  reform  at  once;   and  this  is  doubtful. 

At  any  rate  this  is  not  Mr.  Taft's  tempera- 
ment. His  temperament  is  to  work,  and  if 
possible  to  work  harmoniously,  with  the  tools 
and  the  men  that  he  finds  at  hand  —  to  work 
patiently,  cheerfully,  methodically.  That  is 
a  lawyer's  way,  that  is  a  judge's  way,  that  is  a 
great  colonial  administrator's  way.  That  is 
the  way  that  most  great  practical  results  have 
been  accomplished  in  the  world.  That  was 
Washington's  way  and  Lincoln's. 

Although  the  tariff  bill  falls  short  of  what  he 
hoped  for,  it  is  a  decided  moral  victory.  See 
where  those  who  engaged  in  the  wrangle  now 
stand:  The  Aldriches  and  the  Cannons 
exposed  themselves,  and  their  hold  on  power  is 
slackened.  They  precipitated  a  division  in 
their  party —  created  a  momentous  disaffection. 
The  future  control  of  the  Republican  party 
must  now  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
stand  with  the  President,  else  its  supremacy  is 
gravely  endangered. 

Thus  Mr.  Taft  will  not  find  himself  without 
a  party  and,  therefore,  helpless  to  do  other 
important  tasks.  He  can  now  say  to  his  party 
that  he  did  his  best  to  keep  its  promises;  and 
the  blame  for  the  failure  to  do  more  falls  on 
the  selfish  and  now  discredited  leaders  rather 
than  on  him. 

And,  it  is  necessary  to  remember,  the  Presi- 
dent has  other  great  tasks  that  await  him  — 
tasks  that  he  can  not  do  without  support  in 
Congress.  He  has  already  made  it  plain  that 
he  will  ask  for  legislation  looking  toward  the 
Federal  restraint  of  great  interstate  corporations 
which  have  done  or  may  do  high  crimes  against 
the  commonweal. 

In  a  word,  Samson  was  a  strong  man  and  he 
did  a  spectacular  thing;  but  that  was  the  last 
use  he  made  of  his  strength  and  that  was  not 
a  helpful  or  constructive  use.. 
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There  are  two  addenda   to  the  tariff   act  yet   made   in   the   schedules.     For  the   tariff 

that    add    enormously    to     the     President's  is  yet  made  in  the  dark.     It  is  doubtful  if  the 

moral  victory  —  the  corporation-tax  and    the  man  lives  who  knows  the  practical  workings 

tariff  commission.  of  all  the  schedules.     Most  of  them  have  been 

The  corporation- tax,  which  Senator  Aldrich  made  and  remade  by  their  beneficiaries;    and 

accepted  in  order  to  defeat  an  income-tax,  will  the  public  cannot  possibly  know,  as  things  now 

bring    some    revenue    and    much    confusion,  are,  the  facts  that  it  is  entitled  to  know.     The 

Almost  every  tax  brings  confusion  and  much  vast  confusion  and  incalculable  intricacies  of 

trouble.     But  this  tax  will  give  the  National  manufacture  and  of  trade  have  been  the  safety 

Government  the  first  definite  and  direct  means  of  those  who  profit  by  improper  schedules, 

it  has  had  of  securing  constant  information  Now,  if  a  commission  of  skilled  men  can 

about  corporation  methods  (other  than  trans-  make  it  their  business  to  find  out  precisely 

portation    companies).     It   is   the   first   step  what  effect  every  schedule  has,  and    if    this 

toward  the  Federal  regulation  of  such  inter-  scientific  and  properly  classified  information 

state  corporations.  can  be  put  at  the  service  of  the  public  by  the 

Now,  there  is  no  end  to  the  more  or  less  prac-  President's  use  of  it,  or  by  Congress's  open  use 

tical  objections  to  it.     A  lawyer's  case  against  of  it,  or  by  the  press's  use  of  it,  then  tariff 

it  can  be  made  —  and  has  been  made  by  many  schedules    cannot    so    easily    be    made    and 

journals  —  which  technically  seems  convincing,  amended    behind    practically    closed    doors. 

It  will  open  a  way  to  no  end  of  trouble.     But  The  people  will  know  (and  they  have  never  yet 

technicalities  and  special  pleas  and  practical  known)  what  every  change  or  proposed  change 

troubles  all  fall  away  and  are  of  merely  tem-  means.     If  Mr.  Taft  had  had  such  information 

porary   importance   beside   this   much   larger  these  recent  months,  we  should  probably  have 

fact  —  that  the  time  is  come  when  the  National  had  a  very  different  tariff  act  now. 

Government  must  have  some  degree  oj  control  The  work  of  such  a  commission  will  not  be 

over    great    corporations.     The    people    have  "government   by    commission."     It    will,    in 

reached     that     conclusion.     Our     economic  fact,  not  be  a  commission  with  any  govern- 

development  has  brought  us  to  this  necessity,  mental  power  at  all.     It  will  be  only  a  bureau 

And  all  plausibilities  and  delays  had  as  well  of  authoritative  information.     It  will  be  the 

be  thrust  aside.     The  meaning  of  all  the  agita-  first  means  that  we  have  had  to  bring  the  facts 

tion  of  the  last  half-dozen  years,  the  meaning  of  about  the  tariff  into  dayhght. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  popularity,  even  the  meaning 

of  Mr.  Bryan's  hold  on  his  party  —  the  mean-  In  making  a  judgment  of  the  new  tariff  law 

ing  of  all  our  economic  and  social  agitation  —  and  of   all  the  results  of  that  struggle,  it  is 

has  been  just  this:  that  these  great  aggrega-  necessary  to  put  the  effort  of  the  President  to 

tions  of  wealth  are  both  too  strong  and  too  keep  his  and   his  party's    promises    in    their 

cunning  for  any  other  power  than  the  National  proper  place  and  sequence  —  as  only  the  first 

Government  successfully  to  deal  with   them  effort   at   a   long   and   complicated  task.     It 

when    they    do    wrong.      State    control    has  probably  makes  further  action  inevitable  and 

utterly  failed.     They  control  states.  is  a  practical  help  toward  it. 

When,  therefore,  Senator  Aldrich  was  forced  A  fair  judgment,  then,  of  Mr.  Taft's  first 

to  accept  this  corporation-tax,  his  long  power  summer    of     smiling,    patient,    and    earnest 

began   to   wane.     He   will   never  be   himself  Presidential  experience,  is  that  he  has  made  no 

again.     From  discussion  and  doubtful  efforts  spectacular  plays  upon  the  board,  but  that  he 

to  call  these  giants  to  account  by  the   courts  has  gone  a  very  long  way  in  a  good  start  at 

we  have  now  come,  by  this  simple  corpora-  substantial  progress  in  the  two  most  difficult 

tion-tax  of  I  per  cent,  to  a  place  where  effective  tasks  that  await  the  National  Government  — 

and   routine   regulation   begins  to  appear  as  the  reform  of  the  tariff  (for  he  has  almost  surely 

possible.     For  its  far-reaching  importance  it  opened  the  way  and  thrown  the  future  control 

will  probably  turn  out  to  be  much  more  valuable  of  his  party  into  the  hands  of  reformers) ,  and 

than  all  the  other  clauses  of  the  new  law.  the  first    positive  step    toward   the  National 

As  for  the  Tariff  Commission,  which  also  supervision  of  great  corporations.     And  this 

the  Senate  would  like  to  have  defeated  and  is  a  first  summer's  work  —  a  period  that  most 

which  it  tried  to  make  harmless  —  that,  too.  Presidents  have  spent  in  getting  ready  really 

may  yet  be  more  important  than  the  changes  to  begin  their  Administrations. 
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There  is  a  natural  tendency  during  the  early  is  a  man,  in  fact,  of  the  widest  information  about 

part  of  any  Administration  to  compare  it  with  world-trade    and    the    diplomacy    of    trade, 

the  preceding  one  —  especially  by  the  enthusi-  There  could  be  no  better  appointment, 
astic  friends  of  the  preceding  one;   and  short-         President  Taft,  who  is  fond  of  coming  face 

sighted  judgments  are  very  easy  to  make  in  to  face  with  the  people,  and  who  conscientiously 

such  comparisons.  regards  himself  as  their  direct  representative 

Nothing  could  be  more  unfair,  either  to  Mr.  in  the  Government,  has  planned  a  long  trip 
Taft  or  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  than  to  try  to  make  through  the  South,  the  Middle- West,  and  the 
such  a  comparison  between  them.  They  Southwest  in  the  fall.  On  these  journeys  he 
have  in  common  the  great  guiding  quality  of  will  be  sure  to  express  himself  with  frankness 
character  that  impels  them  to  regard  the  office  about  all  the  principal  topics  of  national  con- 
as  a  sacred  trust;  they  are  men  of  the  same  cern  —  the  tariff,  the  regulation  of  trusts,  an 
high  ideals.  But  in  temperament  and  method  income  tax,  conservation,  and  the  like, 
they  are  as  different  as  two  good  men  can  be.  He  belongs,  therefore,  in  the  most  active 
Besides,  no  two  Administrations  can  run  class  of  Presidents;  and  no  more  methodical 
parallel.  Every  turn  of  events  brings  either  or  earnest  man  has  held  the  great  office.  Any 
new  problems  or  new  phases  of  old  problems,  candid  student  of  the  first  half-year  of  his 

Three   of    the    most    important  diplomatic  Administration  must  conclude  that  he  began 

appointments  that  President  Taft  has  made  his  work  with  unusual  promptness;    that  he 

show  that  his  mind  is  fixed  on  the  sensitive  has   already   mapped   out  a  most   important 

places  on  the  map.     Mr.  Oscar  Straus  goes  programme   of   the   most   fundamental   great 

back    to   Constantinople  —  the   best   possible  tasks;   that  he  has  already  given  a  new  moral 

appointment;     Mr.   Rockhill,   who   has   been  tone  and  a  new  earnestness  to  the  Republican 

transferred  from  China  to  Russia,  knows  the  party,  and  has  so  steered  events  as  probably  to 

situation  in  the  Far  East  as  well  as  any  man;  have  thrown  its  leadership  into  the  hands  of 

and  Mr.  Crane,  who  has  been  appointed  to  men  who  represent  the  people  and  not  cor- 

China,  knows  both  Russia  and  the  Far  East  —  poration-ruled  boroughs  and  states. 
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A  MINING-STOCK    promoter    recently  This  code  of  ethics  is  commended  to  the 

brought    a    suit    against    a    mining-  thought  and  attention  of  the  many  thousands 

stock  broker  —  one  of  those  whose  of  people  who  deal  every  month  with  Mr. 

catchy  advertisements  in  the  Sunday  papers     R and     his     type.     For     the     type, 

are  productive  of  good  harvests  —  to  recover  unhappily,  is  very  common.     These  are  the 

a  large  sum  of  money.     He  charged  that  the  vultures  of  the  financial  world, 

broker  had  made  a  contract  to  sell  to   the  Four  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  New  York 

public  a  large  amount  of  the  stock,  that  he  City  carried  in  their  Sunday  editions  on  one 

had  then  turned  around  and  "smashed"  the  day  in  July  —  a  dull  month  —  the  advertise- 

stock,    and    had    scientifically    swindled    the  ments  of  twenty-one  so-called  banking  firms 

promoter.  that  are  engaged  in  these  swindling  operations. 

Little  effort  was  made  to  meet  the  charges.  There  may  have  been  many  more,  for  there 

A  representative  of  the  broker  is  alleged  to  have  were  twenty-six  other  ''bankers"  advertising 

made  this  statement:  their  wares  and  their  services  for  sale  whose 

"Mr.  R simply  did  what  any  other  character  I  do  not  know.     Some  of  them  are 

broker  would  have  done  under  the  circum-  probably  legitimate;  but  most  of  them  cer- 
stances.  He  looked  out  for  number  one.  tainly  are  of  the  "fly-by-night"  order. 
There  is  no  sentiment  down  here,  you  know.  The  ethics  and  the  methods  of  the  stock- 
It  is  a  case  of  grab  all  you  can,  keep  all  you  can,  swindler  are  so  familiar  and  well-known  in 
and  'can'  all  you  can't  realize  on.  It  is  all  Wall  Street  and  in  the  business  world  of  New 
legitimate  enough  down  here  in  Wall  street."  York  that  it  seems  almost  puerile  to  talk  about 
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them.    Yet  the  crop  of  victims  never  ceases,  that  he  is  reading  the  wonderful  story  of  a  very 

Letters  by  the  hundred  come  to  The  World's  wonderful    piece    of    property,    managed    by 

Work  telling  of  successful  efforts  made  by  wonderful   men  who  are  spending  their  lives 

salesmen  for  mining  companies  to  dupe  honest  trying  to  hand  to  the  people  stocks  that  will 

men  out  of  their  fortunes,  and  of  tremendous  certainly    make    them    rich.     The    advertise- 

newspaper  advertising  campaigns  carried  on  ments  say  so,  over  and  over  again.     The  old, 

in  the  far  corners  of  the  land  to  sell  worthless  old  story  of  the  Bell  Telephone  is  reiterated 

mining,    industrial,    wireless,    or    plantation  week  by  week.     Somebody  is  reaping  golden 

stocks  at  high  prices.  fortunes,  while  you  sit  idly  by  and  let  the  grass 

The  public  seems  never  to  understand  the  grow  under  your  feet, 
art  of  advertising  as  used  by  these  black-  Presently,  you  write  to  the  agent  to  find  out 
guards.  For  instance,  there  has  been  for  the  more  about  it.  He  comes  to  see  you,  or  one 
past  few  months  an  active  and  skilful  campaign  of  his  young  salesmen  comes  instead.  Letters 
along  the  Pacific  Coast  to  distribute,  at  300  per  come  to  you,  wonderful,  enticing  letters,  fuU 
cent.,  the  stock  of  a  wireless  concern  that  never  of  "facts"  that  would  be  overwhelming  — 
has  paid  dividends,  that  has  few  assets  but  a  if,  indeed,  they  were ''facts."  You  get  a  bunch 
charter  and  a  bunch  of  worthless  paper,  which  of  copies  of  letters  —  from  clergymen,  lawyers, 
it  lists  at  millions  of  dollars  in  its  balance  sheet  bankers,  politicians  —  all  endorsing  the  wonder- 
under  the  caption  "stocks  and  bonds  of  other  ful  new  proposition.  Clippings  from  news- 
companies."  papers  pour  in  to  you,  telling  you  that  the 

The  method  of  carrying  on  this  campaign  is  Government  is  experimenting  with  the  new 

typical  of  the  method  used  all  over  the  country,  invention,  and  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 

by    a    hundred    similar    concerns.     First,    a  before  every  ship  on  the  sea,  every  port  on  the 

skilful  and  not- too-scrupulous  local  agent  is  put  ocean,  will  be  paying  large  royalties  to  you  — 

in  charge  of  the  local  campaign.     He  is  usually  if  you  only  have  sense  enough  to  buy  some  of 

paid  a  commission  on  his  sales,  as  this  method  that  stock. 

ensures  his  putting  every  effort  into  the  work.         Suppose  you  do  buy  it  —  at  $20  a  share. 

Advances  are  allowed  him  to  pay  for  advertis-  In  a  few  months,  you  notice  that  the  price  is 

ing  in  local  papers,  and  a  full  course  of  instruc-  up   to   $30.     You   figure   that   you   will   sell, 

tion  in  the  most  successful  methods  is  given  him  Your  home  is  in  Corvallis,  Ore.     You  bought 

by  mail  or  by  word  of  mouth.  from  a  local  agent,  who  once  sold  you  life 

The  advertising  is  lavish.     Sometimes  full  insurance.     You  go  to  him. 
pages  are  taken  in  the  best  papers  in  the  local         "Mr.  Blank,"  you  say,  "I  notice  that  my 

towns,  if  the  best  papers  will  accept  it.     Day  stock  is  worth  $30  a  share.     I  want  to  sell  it. 

by  day,  the  reader  of  the  newspaper  sees  these  Shall  I  leave  it  with  you,  or  will  you  send  for  it 

glowing   accounts   of   wonderful    accompHsh-  in  a  day  or  so?" 

ments.     He  reads  them,  in  time,  as  he  reads         Mr.  Blank  looks  like  his  name,  and  begins 

the  news.     The  more  unprincipled  of  the  papers  to  talk  to  you  about  the  wonderful  future  of 

will  run  them  in  the  news  columns,  without  the  company.     He  tells  you  that  you  surely 

anything  to  indicate  that  they  are  paid  for  in  don't  want  to  throw  away  your  chance  for  a 

cash  by  the  promoters.  fortune.     You  have  only  made  $100  or  so. 

The  price  of  the  stock  starts  low.     If  you  Don't  you  want  to  make  $1,000?    All  you  have 

happen  to  be  caught  in  the  "first  flight,"  you  to  do  is  to  hold  on.     It's  only  a  question  of  time, 

may  get  the  stock  at,  say,  $10  a  share.     After  a  Here  is  the  very  latest  news  from  the  head 

month  or  two,  you  note  that  it  has  gone  up  to  office.     Our  counsel  are  now  sure  that  the  suit 

$15.    You  regret  that  you  did  not  get  in  at  the  against  the  other  fellow  is  practically  won,  and 

low  price.     Later  still,  it  goes  up  to  $18.     In  that  means  dividends  —  yes,  sir  —  dividends 

time,  perhaps,  if  the  game  holds  out,  your  eyes  that  will  make  the  stock  worth  $1,000  a  share 

will  blink  as  you  see  that  the  stock  which  you  and  over. 

refused  at  $10  has  become  a  "gilt-edge"  stock,         "I  would  not  consider  it  the  act  of  a  friend 

and  is  selling  at  $30,  or  300  per  cent.     And  the  to  let  you  sell  that  stock.     I  know  that  it  is 

advertisements  promise  you  that  before  very  going  to  make  you  rich,"  etc. 
long  it  will  be  worth  $100.  But  you  may  be  stubborn  and  foolish  enough 

This  is  all  very  alluring,  indeed.     The  aver-  to  prefer  a  bird  in  the  hand  to  a  whole  flock 

age  "green"  investor  out  in  the  country  thinks  in  the  clouds. 
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Mr.  Blank,  your  agent-friend,  then  has  an  of  stock  that  he,  the  president,  had  recently 

uncomfortable    job    on    his    hands.     Finally,  given  half  a  million  of  the  stock  as  a  wedding 

he  tells  you  that  he  has  no  power  from  the  com-  gift  to  his  daughter  "  knowing  that  this  stock, 

pany  to  buy  stock.     He  can  only  sell.     You  now  but  beginning  to  show  what  it  is  worth, 

must  apply  to  Mr.  Smith,  in  Portland,  Ore.,  will  place  my  descendants  high  in  the  list  of 

who  is  the  general  agent  for  this  territory.  the  richest  people  in  the  world."     Confidences 

You  write  to  Mr.  Smith.     He  writes  back;  like  that  are  touching, 

telling  you  that  "surely  you  do  not  want  tc  If  your  patience  holds  out,  and  your  invest- 

throw  away  your  chance  for  a  fortune,  etc."  ment  makes  it  worth  while,  you  may  finally 

{vide  previous  paragraph).     In  the  course  of  consult  a  lawyer.     Usually,  however,  the  con- 

a    month    or    so,    you    finally    persuade    Mr.  cern  in  question  guards  against  this  contingency 

Smith  that  you  really  would  like  to  sell.     He  in  the  simplest  possible  w^ay.     Its  agents  are 

writes  to  you  to  the  effect  that  he  cannot  make  instructed  not  to  sell  more  than  a  very  few 

any  purchases  of  the  stock.     He  is  authorized  shares  to  one  applicant.     If  you  have  only  a 

to  sell,  but  not  to  buy.     He  refers  you  to  Mr.  couple  of  hundred  of  dollars  invested,  you  will 

Brown,  at  Kansas  City,  the  general  Western  not  be  foolish  enough  to  go  to  law.     Of  course, 

agent.  the  agent  does  not  tell  you  that  is  the  reason  for 

Enter  Mr.  Brown,  by  mail.     Once  more  you  the  unwillingness  to  let  you  have  all  you  want, 

read  with  great  and  growing  interest  an  account  He  tells  you  there  is  only  a  limited  amount  of 

of  your  foolish  desire  to  throw  away  one  of  the  stock  for  sale  at  this  price  quoted  to-day.     Or, 

biggest  fortunes  of  the  age.     Once  more  you  he  tells  you  that  the  policy  of  the  company 

are    besieged    with    budgets    of    information,  is  to  give  as  many  people  as  possible  a  chance, 

Once  more,  in  time,  you  get  it  through  Mr.  because  a  host  of  stockholders  means  a  host 

Brown's  head  that  you  really  want  some  money,  of  people  who  will  help  push  the  business,  once 

Mr.  Brown,  in  great  distress  over  your  careless-  it  is  running  right.  I  never  saw  a  good  promoter 

ness  in  throwing  away   that  fortune,   finally  stuck  for  a  plausible  excuse  for  anything,  from 

admits  that  he  has  no  power  to  buy,  etc.,  etc.,  bankruptcy  down. 

and  refers  the  matter  to  Mr.  Jones,  at  Chicago,  Now  you  are  in  the  office  of  your  lawyer, 
111.,  who  handles  the  whole  trans-Mississippi  talking  it  over  with  him.  You  have  your  con- 
territory,  tract  to  buy  the  stock,  all  the  letters  from  agents, 

Another  circle  of  the  same  old  thing  —  and  all  the  circulars,  all  the  papers.     The  place 

finally  a  reference  to  the  headquarters  of  the  looks  like  a  newspaper  office  just  after  going  to 

company,  in  an  office  in  New  York.     Now  you  press.     The  lawyer  asks  questions: 

are  dealing  with  very  big  men.     You  know  "  You  want  to  make  them  buy  your  stock  at 

that.     It  is  impressed  upon  you  by  every  one  $30  a  share.     Now,  if  they  made  any  contract 

of  the  intermediates  with  whom  you  have  had  to   do   that,   and   the   contract  was   properly 

correspondence.     So  you  approach  them  with  drawn,  of  course  you  can  make  them  do  it. 

hesitation.  Have  you  that  contract  with  you?" 

Your  letter  is  answered  in  time.     If  it  was  Well,  no  —  you  haven't.     You  have  adver- 

sent  direct  to  the  secretary,  perhaps,  the  letter  tisements  showing  the  price,  though.    Unluck- 

in  reply  may  state  that  Mr.  So-and-So  has  gone  ily,   courts  do  not  regard  advertisements   as 

to  Europe,  and  that  the  matter  will  be  taken  up  contracts.     Letters     from     agents     promising 

on  his  return.     There  is  no  broad  market  for  large  dividends,  or  talking  about  "advancing 

the    stock,    as    the   management   has   always  prices"    are    thrown    aside   by   your   lawyer, 

believed  it  to  be  better  for  the  stockholders  The  letters  from  officers,  touching  as  they  may 

not  to  expose  them  to  the  manipulations  of  the  be,  are  worthless.    If  any  responsible  broker,  or 

New  York  markets,  and,  therefore,  the  stock  individual,  has  delivered  to  you  a  contract  to 

has  never  been  allowed  to  be  dealt  in  on  the  re-buy  your  stock  at  a  certain  price  at  a  certain 

Curb,  or  even  on  the  Stock  Exchange.     Per-  time,  and  that  time  has  arrived,  you  can  collect, 

sonally,  the  writer  regrets  very  much  that  you  provided  he  is  still  in  business, 

want  to  throw  away,  etc.,  etc.  Finally,  you  go  home,  wondering  who  it  was 

Sometimes  these  letters  are  extremely  inter-  that  told  you  that  you  knew  anything  about 
esting.  I  read  one  last  year  in  which  the  presi-  stocks  and  bonds,  anyway.  If  you  have  a  safe- 
dent  of  a  concern,  capitalized  at  more  than  a  deposit  box,  that  is  not  a  bad  place  to  put  the 
score  of  millions,  told  a  farmer  who  owned  $20  shares.     If  you  have  none,  you  can  frame  the 
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certificate,  and  hang  it  up  in  the  back  parlor,  piano  for  the  girls  goes  by  the  board  —  but  you 

Usually,  it  is  quite  a  work  of  art.  can  keep  that  certificate.     You  may  rest  easy 

Do  not  throw  it  away,  for  some  day  some  one  at  night,  quite  certain  that  nobody  is  likely  to 

may  gather  together  a  lot  of  stock,  hire  a  big  try  and  take  it  away  from  you.    Now,  if  it  were 

lawyer,  and  make  so  much  noise  just  when  the  Union  Pacific,  or  Standard  Oil,  or  even  United 

company  is  trying  to  sell  a  lot  more  stock,  that  States  Steel,  all  the  manipulators  in  the  world 

the  company  will  come  around  and  make  a  pri-  would  be  trying  to  "  shake  you  out"  —  but  not 

vate  deal,  buying  back  your  stock  from  you.  in  this  kind  of  stock. 

If  the  wind  holds  out  to  blow,  maybe  some  If  you  have  been  caught  once,  that  is  a  mis- 
dividends  may  be  declared  sometime,  to  help  fortune  that  might  happen  to  anyone.  If 
float  a  new  issue.  You  never  can  tell  what  is  you  have  been  caught  twice,  don't  tell  anyone, 
going  to  happen.  So  do  not  throw  it  away,  for  a  man  should  hide  his  foolishness.  If  you 
this  pretty  certificate,  for  it  represents  all  have  been  caught  once  more,  by  applying  to 
sorts  of  gambling  chances.  Maybe  your  wife  the  proper  people  you  can  have  a  lunacy  com- 
won't  have  a  new   dress  this  year,  and    the  mission  sit  on  your  case.                   C.  M.  K. 


THE    INSURANCE  THAT   GUARDS 

BUSINESS  MORALS 

DOWN  in  a  little  mountain  village  in  the  corporation  on  his  bond  is  relentless  in  following 

wildest  part  of  Mexico,  an  American  a  wrongdoer,  permitting  neither   the  passage 

agent  of  the  law  found  his  quarry,  of  time  nor  the  outlay  of  money  to  deter  it  from 

He  had  followed  this  defaulter  for  more  than  continuing  the  chase,  he  is  more  likely  to  figure 

two  years,  through  many  lands,  and  at  great  that  the  straight  path  of  honesty  is  the  safest 

expense  in  time,  trouble,  and  money.  for  him. 

The  fugitive  lay  on  a  dirty  cot,  and  the  detec-  The  instance  cited  above  is  only  a  typical 

tive  stood  beside  him.     He  stayed  to  do  what  case.    A  young  man  of  respectable  antecedents, 

a  man  may  do  for  another  of  his  race  who  lies  he  was  engaged  to  handle  the  financial  affairs  of 

dying  in  a  land  of  strangers.      For  days  he  a  small  corporation.    How  he  fell  is  not  a  matter 

stayed  beside  him,  giving  him  what  little  com-  of  particular  moment,  nor  is  the  sum  that  he 

fort  he  could.     At  last,  he  laid  him  in  a  grave,  ran    away   with    important.     But,    when    the 

and  tried  to  remember  a  few  phrases  of  the  surety  company  received   word   that   a  man 

burial  service.     Then  he  hurried  back  to  New  bonded  by   it   had   disappeared   and   that   a 

York.     His    report    to    the    surety    company  shortage  was  shown  by  the  books,  its  whole 

merely  outlined  the  fact  that  he  had  found  the  machinery  was  immediately  set  in  motion, 

defaulter,  that  the  defaulter  had  died,  and  that  Part  of  it  made  an  investigation  of  the  books 

none  of  the  loss  could  be  recovered.  to  establish  the  accuracy  of  the  amount  claimed 

This  case  illustrates  the  methods  of  the  surety  to  have  been  stolen,  whereupon  an  immediate 

companies  in  following  up  defaulters  to  the  settlement  was  made.     Another  branch  took 

very  end,  so  that  others  bonded  by  them  may  up  the  trail  of  the  defaulter  and  did  not  relax 

be  deterred  from  following  their  example.     It  its  efforts  until  its  agent  stood  beside  an  open 

is  literally  true  that  corporations  guaranteeing  grave  and  felt  sure  that   his  work  had   been 

the  fidelity  of  clerks  and  others  holding  posi-  completed. 

tions  involving  the  handling  of  other  people's  An  insurance  company,  generally  speaking,  is 

money  have  no  souls.     The  chief  value  of  a  in  business  to  pay  losses;  and  in  most  branches 

fidelity  bond  would  be  utterly  lost  if  the  surety  of  the  business  when  a  loss  is  once  paid  there 

company  failed  to  follow  up  a  defaulter  and  is  an  end  of  it,  except  possibly  in  cases  where 

bring    him    to    justice.     Example    is    always  indisputable  evidence  of  fraud  subsequently 

better   than   precept;     and,   when   a  bonded  develops.     The  surety  or  fidelity  company's 

employee  receives  constant  reminders  that  the  work,  however,  begins  only  when  the  loss  is 
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paid;  for,  after  that,  it  must  bring  the  criminal 
to  justice.  While  under  most  forms  of  insur- 
ance the  moral  hazard  is  only  incidental,  in 
fidelity  insurance  it  is  the  one  hazard  which, 
when  transgressed,  causes  a  loss.  Therefore 
the  moral  characteristics  or  tendencies  of  the 
applicant  for  a  fidelity  bond  must  be  most  care- 
fully inquired  into,  whether  he  be  a  cashier  of 
an  institution  handling  millions  of  dollars  or 
a  collector  for  an  industrial  insurance  company 
who  collects  from  individuals  amounts  as  low 
as  five  cents  per  week.  Under  a  fidelity  policy, 
or  bond,  as  it  is  more  generally  designated,  the 
limit  of  the  company's  risk  is  the  amount  which 
the  employee  has  the  opportunity  to  decamp 
with  at  any  one  time. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  company 
issuing  the  bond  acquaint  itself  fully  with  all 
the  particulars  of  the  business  of  the  employer 
as  well  as  with  the  antecedents  and  immediate 
circumstances  of  the  employee.  For  this  reason 
two  forms  of  application  are  required  to  be 
filled  in,  one  by  the  employer  and  the  other  by 
the  employee;  and  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
contract  that  both  forms  be  absolutely  com- 
plete without  the  omission  of  any  important 
details.  Nor  must  any  questions  be  left 
unanswered  as  being  deemed,  either  by 
employer  or  employee,  unimportant.  The 
acceptance  of  the  application  is  not  merely 
contingent  upon  the  answers,  but  before  a  bond 
is  issued  a  searching  investigation  is  conducted, 
extending  not  only  to  the  references  given  by 
the  employee,  but  also  to  his  previous 
employers,  and  to  his  personal  and  social  life. 
He  is  required  to  answer  such  questions  as  the 
following : 

Have  you  ever  failed  in  business  or  com- 
promised with  creditors? 

Do  you  own  or  hold  any  interest  in  real 
estate?     In  whose  name  is  the  title? 

Have  you  any  debts? 

Are  you  an  endorser  or  surety  for  anyone? 
Have  there  ever  been,  or  are  there  about  to 
be,  any  judgments  taken  against  you? 

Are  you  a  member  of  any  club  or  social 
organization  ? 

The  employer  must  be  equally  clear  and 
specific  in  his  answers  and,  further,  must  see 
that  the  stipulations  of  the  bond  are  lived  up  to 
at  all  times.  If  he  or  any  person  authorized 
to  sign  on  his  behalf  states  that  the  duties  of  the 
bonded  clerk  are  properly  conducted,  that  his 
accounts  are  examined  and  found  correct, 
no  recovery  can  be  had  if  the  statement  is  false, 


nor  if  a  requirement  that  periodical  independent 
auditing  of  the  accounts  be  had  is  neglected. 
Neither  is  the  company  liable  if  the  clerk  is 
bonded  for  the  duties  of  one  position  and 
defaults  while  serving  in  a  different  capacity. 

An  important  stipulation  of  the  fidelity 
bond  not  always  understood  is  that  in  the  appli- 
cation the  employee  agrees  to  indemnify  the 
company  against  any  loss  it  may  incur  under 
the  bond,  binding  both  himself  and  his  heirs. 
This  stipulation  accounts  for  the  frequent 
settlement  of  cases  without  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, through  the  intervention  of  friends  or 
relatives  of  the  employees.  The  object  of  the 
fidelity  company  is  to  save  the  employer  from 
loss,  and  if  the  loss  is  made  up  by  friends  of  the 
erring  one  the  company  considers  its  bond 
fulfilled,  although  it  would  not  issue  another 
bond  nor  could  the  employee  obtain  one 
anyv^here  else. 

The  bonding  of  employees  in  positions  of 
trust  is  not  the  only  function  of  a  fidelity 
company,  although  for  some  years  in  the  early 
days  of  the  business  it  was  the  only  line 
attempted.  Public  officers  in  the  city,  state, 
and  nation  now  generally  prefer  to  give  cor- 
porate surety  in  place  of  personal  bonds.  By 
that  means  they  are  saved  the  embarrassment 
of  going  to  their  friends  and  asking  them  to 
qualify  in  large  amounts  as  sureties,  while 
with  the  experience  the  companies  have  gained 
in  this  respect  the  officials  often  find  that  the 
premium  charged  is  very  low  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  named  in  the  bond.  Occasionally 
announcement  is  made  that  a  surety  or  fidelity 
company  has  issued  a  bond  for  a  million  dollars, 
or  possibly  two  millions,  which  does  not  at  all 
imply  that  it  can  by  any  possible  combination 
of  circumstances  be  called  upon  to  pay  that 
sum.  As  an  illustration  the  case  may  be  cited 
of  the  treasurer  of  a  Western  city  a  few  years 
ago.  His  predecessor,  who  had  given  personal 
bonds,  defaulted  for  a  large  amount,  and  the 
new  official  was  asked  to  furnish  a  bond  in  the 
sum  of  $800,000.  He  consulted  a  surety  com- 
pany which,  after  investigating  the  particulars 
of  his  official  duties,  prescribed  certain  rules 
and  regulations  for  him  to  follow  and  issued 
the  bond.  The  liability  under  the  bond  was 
nominally  $800,000  while  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  largest  sum  the  official  could  have  got  away 
with  was  about  $40,000,  and  that  was  the  only 
risk  the  company  took.  It  made  it  a  condition 
of  the  bond,  among  others,  that  all  funds  should 
be  deposited  twice  a  day  —  at  specified  hours  — 
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and  certified  by  the  bank  to  the  surety  com- 
pany's agent,  thereby  keeping  the  amount  of 
funds  in  the  official's  own  hands  at  a  low  figure. 
The  fact  that  a  public  official  has  to  give  a 
bond  for  a  large  amount  does  not  mean  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  his  defaulting  to  that 
extent,  for,  with  proper  safeguards  —  such  as 
a  surety  company  always  insists  upon  —  he  will 
never  have  anything  like  the  amount  bonded 
for  in  his  keeping. 

In  the  case  of  one  official  of  whom  a  bond  for 
$20,000  was  required,  it  was  found  that  the 
only  money  passing  though  his  hands  was 
certain  taxes  payable  during  six  months  of  the 
year,  and  at  no  time  was  he  liable  to  have  more 


than  five  thousand  dollars  in  hand.  .  The 
company  issuing  the  bond,  therefore,  had  at 
risk  but  $5,000  for  one-half  the  year  and 
nothing  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  could 
safely  issue  the  required  bond  at  a  low  premium. 
The  fidelity  and  surety  companies  have  at 
risk  tremendous  sums  in  the  aggregate,  and 
while  they  do  not  issue  bonds  of  any  magnitude 
without  demanding  collateral  as  a  protection 
against  possible  loss,  yet  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  their  financial  strength  be  high.  Ample 
capital  and  surplus  combined  with  prudent 
management  are  among  the  most  important 
things  to  be  considered  in  choosing  a  com- 
pany of  this  character. 


A  WOMAN  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  CHICAGO'S 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


BY 


JOHN   EVANS 


FIVE  men  and  one  woman — all  applicants 
for  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  schools — went  before  the  board 
of  education  and  presented  their  cases.  Mrs. 
Ella  Flagg  Young  was  the  one  woman  who 
talked  to  that  board  of  education.  She  was 
the  last  to  be  called.  It  was  six  o'clock  and 
the  members  of  the  board  were  weary  and 
hungry.  They  had  debated  all  afternoon, 
after   three   months   of   wrangling. 

As  Mrs.  Young  entered  the  board  room 
quietly,  the  fifteen  members  of  the  board 
shifted  uneasily.  They  had  accorded  the  five 
men  a  hearing  of  twenty  minutes  each.  In 
justice  they  felt  that  they  must  give  the  one 
woman  the  same  length  of  time.  When 
thirty  minutes  had  passed,  she  was  still  speak- 
ing. The  hands  of  the  clock  sped  round,  the 
room  grew  dark,  but  no  one  thought  of 
interrupting  the  speaker  to  switch  on  the 
lights.  After  two  hours,  Mrs.  Young  stopped 
talking.  Then,  instead  of  a  motion  to  adjourn 
for  dinner,  it  was  moved  that  a  vote  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  be  taken  at  once.  As  a 
result  of  that  vote  Mrs.  Young  was  unani- 
mously elected  superintendent  at  a  salary  of 
$10,000. 

It  was  not  chivalry  that  gave  Mrs.  Young 


the  place.  What  impressed  those  fifteen  board 
members  so  strongly  that  they  forgot  she  was 
a  woman  and  thought  only  of  getting  her  to 
rule  the  schools  was  the  irrisistible  impression 
of  ability,  of  sympathy,  of  tact,  of  power  and 
broadmindedness  that  emanated  from  her. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  a 
woman  directed  the  schools  of  Chicago  or  of 
any  other  large  city,  and  there  are  few  women 
in  any  part  of  the  world  who  earn  a  salary  of 
$10,000  a  year  in  competition  with  men  on  their 
own  ground. 

"There  will  be  one  head  of  the  schools  and 
I  will  be  that  one,"  said  Mrs  Young,  an  hour 
later,  while  entertaining  friends  at  her  home. 
"I  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  place  and 
the  significance  of  my  selection.  It  will 
increase  the  opportunities  of  women,  and  I 
am  glad  that  it  will." 

The  home  of  this  woman  reflects  her  tastes. 
It  is  beautifully  furnished  and  well  designed, 
with  fine  pieces  of  antique  furniture  placed  with 
an  artist's  eye  for  effect.  The  living  room  is 
also  the  library,  and  two  of  its  walls  are  lined 
with  books.  The  works  are  chiefly  educational, 
and  more  than  one  of  these  is  by  the  mistress 
of  the  house. 

"  If  one's  work  lay  all  the  time  within  limited 
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areas,"  Mrs.  Young  resumed,  "one's  mental 
development  necessarily  would  be  circum- 
scribed. Suppose  you  had  six  children  and 
they  all  died  when  they  were  six  years  old: 
would  you  have  as  broad  experience  with 
them  as  if  they  had  lived  to  be  of  age? 

'^  I  teach  because  I  love  it  —  because  it  is  the 
grandest  work  in  the  world!  I  have  taught 
every  grade  from  the  first  one  up,  and  each  was 
an  inspiration  to  me.  Deadening  ?  —  Are  the 
minds  of  children  less  human  or  less  vital  than 
the  minds  of  their  teachers?  The  instructor 
is  familiar  with  the  material  used  for  instruction 
and  gets  no  new  experience  out  of  that.  But 
her  enrichment  results  from  her  communica- 
tion with  the  minds  that  act  on  the  material 
and  in  getting  that  new,  young  point  of  view." 

Mrs.  Young  is  the  woman  who  made  the 
late  President  Harper,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  reverse  a  decision.  He  had  once  said 
that  he  didn't  want  women  on  his  faculty 
because  they  always  wanted  to  do  things 
differently.  Nevertheless  he  asked  her,  about 
ten  years  ago,  to  join  his  department  of 
pedagogy. 

Mrs.  Young  believed  that  a  docentship 
would  be  the  most  that  she  could  get;  hence 
she  replied  at  first  that  the  University  had 
nothing  to  give  that  she  cared  for.  President 
Harper  rejoined  with  an  offer  of  a  full  pro- 
fessorship. 

''But  I  haven't  a  doctor's  degree,"  remon- 


strated Mrs.  Young,  "and  I  don't  want  to  be 
teaching  those  who  are  working  for  their 
highest  degrees  when  I  haven't  one  myself." 

"It's  the  woman  and  not  the  degree  I  want 
this  time,  "he  answered.  All  the  same,  she 
insisted  on  waiting  until  she  had  won  her 
summa  cum  laude.  Then  she  joined  the 
faculty.  There  were  innovations  in  her  depart- 
ment. For  instance,  her  classes  met  at  her 
house  on  Tuesday  afternoons.  She  served 
coffee  and  tea  during  the  recitations.  Shortly 
afterward  she  met  President  Harper. 

"By  the  way,"  she  said,  "do  you  mind  my 
serving  coffee  at  class?" 

"Bless  you,  no,"  he  said.  "I  wish  I  had 
some  of  it."  And  to  his  death  he  supported 
her  in  all  she  did. 

Mrs.  Young  was  born  in  Buffalo,  but  she 
attended  Chicago  schools  and  graduated  from 
the  high  and  normal  schools  there,  taking 
finally  her  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  University 
of  Chicago.  She  began  teaching  in  1862. 
Six  years  later  she  married  William  Young, 
but  her  married  life  did  not  interfere  with  the 
teaching.  From  1887  she  held  the  position  of 
district  superintendent  for  twelve  years  and  then 
accepted  a  professorship  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  At  the  time  of  her  election  Mrs. 
Young  was  principal  of  the  Chicago  Normal 
School.  She  has  passed  through  every  depart- 
ment of  school  work  and  says  that  she  knows 
every  teacher  in  Chicago. 
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HOW  QUACKS  AND   CRANKS  TOOK  A  FIELD  OF  HEALING   BECAUSE  AMERI- 
CAN   PHYSICIANS      NEGLECTED    IT  — WHAT    HAS    BEEN   DONE    IN    EUROPE 

BY 

DR.  FREDERIK  VAN  EEDEN 


WHEN  I  was  a  boy  of  fourteen  I 
suffered  for  some  months  from  an 
ulcerous  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 
My  parents  took  me  to  our  best  specialists,  but 
without  any  result.  Seeing  no  betterment  and 
hearing  the  report  of  wonderful  cures  effected 
by  a  certain  untitled  and  unaccredited  doctor, 
they  resolved  to  try  him  —  and  I  won't  blame 
them  for  it. 

This  doctor  was  a  quack,  an  ignorant  old 


fellow  who  examined  his  eye-sore  patients  with 
a  huge  cigar  in  his  mouth;  he  had  a  row  of 
mysterious  bottles  on  his  table,  with  big 
Roman  figures  on  the  labels,  but  they  all 
probably  contained  the  same  stuff. 

He  said  that  he  would  give  my  eyes  ''beef- 
steak" in  order  to  strengthen  them,  and  he 
bathed  the  eyes  with  some  cool  liquids  from 
the  bottles.  Moreover,  he  prescribed  salt  to 
be   taken   in   great   quantities,    because   salt 
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"preserves,"    as   he   expressed   it.     And   yet,  gated  thoroughly  and  without  prejudice,  they  had 

wonderful  enough,  I  never  left  his  dark,  dingy,  nothing  for  him  but  a  contemptuous  shrug  of  the 

crowded  Htde  consultation-room  without  great  shoulders  and  shake  of  the  head.     For  fourteen 

relief  Mv  eves  became  better  ^^^^^  ^^^  P^^'^^^  ^''^^''''  '^'^''^^^  '''''  '^'''^f  neglect, 
^'  ^  ^  ,'  •  xi  ^  J  •  4.U  contempt,  and  derision, until  in  1880  an  old  college- 
The  conversation  m  that  room,  durmg  the  ^^.^^^  ^^'^^.^^  j^^  Lorrain,  visited  him  and  fixed 
long  hours  that  I  sat  there  and  waited  and  ^^^  attention  of  Professor  Bernheim  on  his  remark- 
listened,  turned  upon  the  wonderful^  cures  ^ble  cures.  Bernheim,  who  at  first  was  as  scep- 
effected  by  the  old  quack,  and  the  infinite  tical  as  the  others  and  could  hardly  suppress  a 
harm  done  by  the  great,  renowned  doctors  of  pitying  smile  at  his  first  visit,  became  soon  deeply 
the  medical  profession.  Every  one  of  the  interested  in  what  he  saw,  and  then  felt  the  greatest 
sufferers  had  a  tale  to  tell  about  an  eye  spoiled  admiration  for  the  good  and  simple  man  who  had 
or  lost  by  the  operations  and  the  vicious  poisons  endured  for  so  many  years  the  fooHsh  misjudgment 
used  by  the  men  of  official  science.  When  his  ^f  his  colleagues  without  one  word  of  bitterness." 
'^ beefsteak"  and  salt  did  not  benefit  the  Then  Bernheim  wrote  his  standard  work  on 
clients  who  had  first  visited  the  regular  doctors,  the  application  of  suggestion  to  the  cure  of 
the  little  old  quack  cleverly  said  that  it  was  only  diseases, 
because  they  came  too  late  for  him  to  undo  the 
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harm  inflicted  by  his  titled  colleagues.     My 

relatives  came  to  believe  later  that  the  little  One  instance  of  his  application  is  that  of  a 

scar  left  on  my  eye  was  due  to  the  scientific  cure  effected  by  Professor  Hirt,  the  famous 

treatment,  and  would  not  be  there  if  I  had  gone  neurologist  of  Breslau,  in  1890,  on  the  son  of 

first  to  the  quack.  the  Privy-counsellor,  Professor  Dr.    Klopsch. 

That  the  old  man  cured  some  of  his  patients  The  boy  had  been  suffering  for  eight  years 

there   is   no   doubt,    however   many   eyes   he  from  attacks  of  coughing,  which  were  so  bad 

spoiled.     Certainly   he   did   to   me  what   the  that     the     patient     weakened     and     became 

learned  specialists  had  not  been  able  to  do.  exhausted;    he  could  not  attend  school,  nor 

Twelve  years  later,  when  I  went  to  study  the  follow  any  regular  occupation;    rest  at  night 

method  of  Dr.  Liebeault  at  Nancy,  I  learned  was  impossible  for  the  family  as  well  as  for 

what  power  it  was  that  worked  these  wonders,  the  sufferer.     Every  method  of  treatment  was 

Dr.  Liebeault  used  this   same  power,   but  tried  in  vain  —  electricity,  baths,  cauterization 

scientifically.     He  gave  no  ''beef-steak"  and  of  the  nose  —  and  finally  the  best  authorities 

salt,   but   he   treated    every   patient    in    the  declared  it  a  case  of  incurable  disease  of  the 

presence  of  all  the  others,   the  conversation  lungs. 

always    turning    upon    the    wonderful    cures  One   afternoon   Professor    Hirt    tried    the 

effected,  though  with  much  less  abuse  of  official  method  of  Liebeault;   by  a  few  passes  of  the 

science,   for   Dr.   Liebeault  never  denounced  hands  and  by  verbal  suggestion  he  brought  the 

his  colleagues.     He  thus  produced  in  his  con-  patient  into  a  light  slumber  and  assured  him 

sultation-room  a  suggestive  atmosphere.  that  he  would  sleep  well  that  night  and  that 

When  Liebeault  retired  as  a  practitioner,  the  cough  would  stop.  This  one  simple  treat- 
in  1 89 1,  a  dinner  was  given  in  Nancy  in  his  ment  sufficed  for  a  complete  cure.  The  boy 
honor.  Physicians  came  from  all  parts  of  slept  that  night,  his  cough  stopped,  and  never 
Europe  to  honor  the  founder  of  the  famous  reappeared.  He  became  a  completely  healthy 
school  of  Nancy,  the  initiator  of  suggestion  as  man. 

a  method  of  curing  disease.     A  bronze  statue.  If  this  boy  had  been  surrounded  by  people 

representing  David  and  Goliath,  was  presented  who  believed   the  newspaper   advertisements 

to  him,  and  the  modest  man  was  assured  of  the  and  had  talkative  neighbors,  and  had  not  been 

veneration    and    gratitude    of    thousands    of  treated  by  a  broadminded  man  like  Professor 

disciples.  Hirt,  the  parents  would  have  dismissed  the 

And  yet  the  way  in  which  Liebeault  was  doctor  and  spent  their  money  on  patent- 
treated  by  his  academical  colleagues  is  thus  medicines;  then  they  would  have  hunted  up  all 
described  by  Dr.  Hilger:  sorts  of  quacks,  faith-healers,  and  more  or  less 

"Though  Liebeault  never  indulged  in  complaint  ^^s^^J.^,  miracle-workers  until  they  struck  one 

or  bitterness  on  account  of  the  neglect  he  suffered  who  did  by  accident  what  Professor  Hirt  did 

from   his   academical   fellow-workers,    and   only  by  scientific  knowledge.      And  the  result  would 

quietly  insisted  that  his  results  should  be  investi-  have  foUow^ed  that  the  parents,  and  the  neigh- 
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bors,  the  boy  himself,  and  hundreds  of  people  said  in  a  tremulous  voice:  ''Sir,  you  are  trying 

would  have  testified  to  the  wonderful  powers  to  make  quacks  of  all  of  them!" 

of  that  quack  who  could  cure  by  one  stroke  This  sort  of  emotional  opposition  is  raised  to 

a   case   considered   hopeless  by   the   greatest  its  highest  pitch  when  one  dares  to  maintain 

authorities.     And  no  derisive  denial  could  have  that  suggestion  may  have  influence  on  diseases 

had  the  slightest  effect  upon  one  of  the  many  generally  called  organic,  physical,  or  anatom- 

who  had  seen  it.  ical.     The  case  of  the  coughing  boy  will  not 

Doctors  talk  of  ''the  dangers  of  suggestion."  make  the  conservative  doctor  angry.     He  will 

But  the  real  danger,  if  anywhere,  Hes  in  the  only  say:    "That  was  but  a  nervous  trouble; 

use   of   suggestion  by  the  quacks,  and  in  its  I  also  have  seen  such  cases  and  cures."     But 

unstudied  denial  by  men  of  science.  when  it  comes  to  the  possibility  of  curing  an 

This  instance  happened  nineteen  years  ago.  inflammation  of  the  eye,  an  ulcer  of  the  leg. 

The    attitude    of    the    medical  profession    of  or  malaria,  or  pneumonia  —  this  is  downright 

Europe  is  wiser  now.    My  colleague,  van  Ren-  heresy. 

terghem  —  who  twenty-three  years  ago  started  If  we  admit  that  the  trouble  of  the  boy  was 
with  me  the  first  clinic  in  Amsterdam  for  the  entirely  nervous,  had  he  therefore  no  right 
treatment  of  diseases  by  suggestion,  according  to  be  helped  in  the  only  way  that  could  help 
to  Dr.  Liebeault's  method  (called  Psycho-  him?  There  are  thousands  of  patients  who, 
therapy  by  us  for  the  first  time) ,  sees  more  like  this  boy,  can  be  helped  only  by  suggestive 
patients  now  than  ever  and  finds  no  opposition  treatment.  And  because  the  medical  pro- 
worth  mentioning  among  his  fellow-doctors,  fession  considers  this  treatment  below  its  dig- 
Cases  were  referred  to  our  clinic  by  our  col-  nity,  who  can  blame  the  patients  when  they 
leagues;  we  even  had  several  doctors  as  go  to  the  quacks;  and  who  can  blame  the 
patients;  and  we  treated  successfully  the  wife  quacks  when  they  eagerly  make  use  of  the 
of  one  of  the  professors  at  the  university  of  advantage  given  them  by  scientific  prejudices, 
Amsterdam.  A  more  remarkable  case  was  and  practise  the  treatment  that  cures,  though 
treated  lately  by  van  Ren  terghem  at  a  Univers-  they  do  not  know  how  and  why  ?  The  heaviest 
ity  clinic,  where  a  serious  operation  was  per-  responsibility  falls  upon  the  men  who  ought 
formed  without  any  anaesthetic  except  sug-  to  know  better  —  the  dogmatists  among  men 
gestion.  The  same  change  in  attitude  is  of  science  —  and  it  is  nothing  but  dogmatic 
observed  in  Germany,  England,  Sweden,  and  superstition  to  deny,  a  priori,  the  cure  of 
other  countries,  where  the  method  has  been  organic  diseases  by  suggestion, 
adopted    by    men    of    the    highest    standing.  It  can  be  safely  maintained  that  where  there 

is  any  chance  of  cure  at  all,  that  chance  may 
be  increased  by  the  use  of  suggestion. 

In  America  there  seems  to  be  a  curious  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  doctor  never  cures  a 

mixture  of  backwardness  and  advancement,  disease;   he  enables  the  body  to  cure  itself  by 

Psycho- therapy  was  studied  in  America  years  assisting   it    in    the    struggle    against    hostile 

ago,  and  yet  the  medical  profession  as  a  whole  influences  or  disturbances.    Even  the  surgeon 

seems  to  be  either  entirely  ignorant  of  the  does  no  more  than  remove  obstacles;   the  cells 

subject,  or  indifferent  to  it.     The  only  doctor  of  the  body  do  the  really  curative  work.     And 

of  high  standing  who  took  up  the  practice  in  in  this  work  they  are  directed  and  assisted  by 

New  York  tells  me  that  his  colleagues  have  just  what  we  call  the  psyche,  that  part  of  the  body 

ignored  the  whole  matter,  with  an  attitude  of  which  is  not  directly  perceptible  by  the  senses, 

"lofty    indifference."     One    of    them    said:  There  is  no  breach  between  physical  and 

"  Doctor,  if  you  would  only  discover  something  psychical    functions;    all    are    in    constantly 

about  a  brain  tumor  or  describe  some  organic  related  action  and  counteraction.   It  has  been 

cord    lesion,    that    would    really     be    doing  demonstrated  that  sight    of   food  by  a  dog 

something  worth  while."  immediately   stimulates  the  secretion  of  the 

When  I  lectured  in  a  city  of  the  Middle  West  different  glands  necessary  for  the  digestion  of 

before  an  audience  of  university  students  and  that  special  kind  of  food,  not  only  in  the  mouth 

reminded  them  of  the  errors  of  official  science  but  also  in  the  stomach.    Now,  if  the  visual 

and  the  danger  in  entirely  denying  the  cures  image  alone  can  have  such  very  material  effects, 

of   quacks   instead   of   investigating   them,   a  in  such  appropriate  selection,  what  can  be  the 

doctor  stood  up,  white  with  indignation,  and  scientific  objection  to  the  possibility  of  the  cells 
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being  stimulated  in  their  curative  work,  appro-  sion  ?     Is  there  no  danger  in  poisonous  drugs, 

priately   and   effectively,   by   imagination,   by  in  chloroform,  and  the  knife  ?     Do  we  not  trust 

emotion,   or  by  volition?  ourselves  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon 

This  is  the  way  in  which  suggestion  works,  and  is  there  not  just  as  great  a  chance  of  his 

By  verbal  persuasion,  by  exciting  the  imagina-  being  ignorant  or  unskilful  or  unscrupulous  ? 

tion  of  the  patient,  by  raising  his  expectation,  It  may  be  replied,  not  unjustly,  that  we  can 

by  giving  him  confidence,  by  strengthening  his  more  easily  find   a  reliable   surgeon   than   a 

own  power  of  volition,  the  idea  of  cure  is  fixed  trustworthy    expert    in    psycho-therapy.     But 

in  his  mind  and  the  curative  action  of  the  cells  if  this  be  so,  who  is  to  blame  ?     A  few  centuries 

is  increased  and  lengthened  —  even  in  such  a  ago  surgery  was  considered  below  the  dignity 

''physical"  case  as  a  broken  leg,  or  an  ulcer,  or  of  a  physician,   and  left  to  the  barber,   the 

a  wound.     In  this  there  is  nothing  unscientific,  market-crier,  and  the  quack.  The  poor  patients 

nothing  contradictory  to  our  present  knowledge  paid  the  penalty,  but  who  was  to  blame  ?     So 

of  the  human  body.     In  fact,  psychical  things  long    as    official   medical    science    refuses    to 

are  just  as  real  as  physical  things;   but  as  the  study  the  science  of  pyscho- therapy,  with  all  its 

chain  is  long  and  the  links  are  very  compli-  powers  and  dangers,  they  will  leave  the  field  to 

catedly  connected,  we  are  not  accustomed  to  the  mountebank,   the   fake,   and   the   quack, 
realize  the  first  influence  of  one  upon  another. 

^  ANOTHER  RAPID  CURE 

DANGERS  RELATIVELY  UNIMPORTANT  \\7U'}     -^a v     t^j     -^  i  4.^ 

While  m  America  I  made  it  a  rule  not  to  see 

There  are  certainly  dangers  in  suggestive  any  patients.      But    I    made   one   exception, 

treatment.     I  know  of  unscrupulous  doctors  It  was  a  very  bad  case  of  St.  Vitus's  dance  in 

who,  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  have  entirely  a  girl  of  twelve.     The  involuntary  movements 

enslaved  their  patients  and  even  tried,  in  order  were  so  violent  and  so  continuous  that  the  poor 

to  see  how  far  suggestion  could  lead,  to  make  girl  was  unable  to  sleep,  to  stand,  or  to  walk; 

them  do  abnormal  and  immoral  things.     They  it  was  very  difficult  to  feed  her  and  her  speech 

ordered  them,  for  instance,  to  steal  some  object,  was  hardly  distinguishable.     She  was  greatly 

And   the   theft   was   committed   without   the  emaciated  and  any  one  could  see  that  her 

criminal  knowing  who  put  this  idea  into  his  vitality  could  not  last  much  longer.     Drugs 

head.     This  sort  of  human  vivisection  cannot  proving  quite  useless,  the  ordinary  doctor  gave 

be  too  severely  condemned.     I  make  it  a  strict  up  the  case;   then  came  the  osteopath,  who  is 

rule  never  to  treat  a  patient  against  his  will,  in  America  the  first  gentle  transition  to  the 

nor  to  give  any  suggestion  that  might  lead  to  broad  slope  of  quackery.     The  family  was  in 

abnormal  consequences,  and  never  to  weaken  a  state  of  nervous  despair  and  tried  to  relieve 

his    will-power    or    lessen    his   independence,  the  unrest  of  the  sufferer  by  telling  tales  and 

The  patient  ought  never  to  be  put  into  a  deeper  making  music. 

sleep  than  is  necessary  for  effective  treatment.  The  cure  looked  like  a  miracle.     The  second 

and  he  must  be  taught  to  become  independent  night  after  the  first  treatment  the  girl  slept; 

of  the  doctor.     The  doctor  is  only  the  guide  who  in  two  or  three  days  she  began  to  eat  ravenously ; 

indicates  the  way  to  self-cure,  and  should  not  within  a  week  the  abnormal  movements  had 

step  in  unless  the  patient  is  absolutely  unable  entirely  stopped,  speech  was  normal,  and  the 

to  get  out  of  trouble  himself.     Some  hold  that  little  patient  was  able  to  walk  with  me  up  and 

it  is  always  better  to  bring  about  the  deepest  down  the  staircase.     While  writing  this  article 

form  of  sleep  and  the  highest  degree  of  sug-  I  received  a  letter  from  her,  telling  me  of  the 

gestibility;    they  believe  that  such  a  complete  permanence  of  her  cure.     And  yet  there  was 

control  of  the  patient  enables  them  always  to  no  miracle  at  all  —  only  a  few  appropriate 

restore   a   perfect  normal   balance   after   the  measures,  a  fitted  psychic  training,  and  a  few 

treatment.     But  I  have  found  that  this  com-  suggestions.     There    was    only    very    slight 

plete  control  generally  leaves  a  greater  aptitude  hypnotic  slumber.     But  I  got  a  good  nurse, 

to  being  controlled,  and  in  this  way  diminishes  who  knew  how  to  follow  accurately  my  instruc- 

the  stability  of  the  psychic  balance.  tions  —  a  most  important  factor  in  psycho- 

Psycho-therapy  is  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  therapy.     It  was  as  easy  to  cure  this  child  as 

unskilled,  ignorant,  or  unscrupulous   persons,  it  is  to  prevent  infection  at  an  operation  in  the 

be  they  doctors  or  laymen.      But  is  this  not  abdomen,  but  it  requires  a  thorough  knowledge 

the  case  in  all  branches  of  the  medical  profes-  of  psychic  training  in  its  widest  sense. 
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The   mischief    done  by  ignorance  of   psy-  that  suggestibiHty  lessens  in  riper  years,  we 

chology  —  the   ignorance    of    well-established  may  be  quite  sure  that  at  least  50  per  cent,  of 

facts  by  men  who  ought  to  know — is  enormous,  the  average  of  men  retain  enough  of  it  to  be 

THE  POWER  OF  SUGGESTION  ^""^''.^^y  Unreliable  as  witnesses  under  the  sug- 

gestive  pressure  of  a  headstrong  policeman,  a 

It  is  now  more  than  nine  years  since  Binet  pompous  judge,  or  a  shrewd  lawyer, 

published   his    standard    work    on    Suggest-  And  your  juries  —  is  not  the  jury  the  safe- 

ibility,  and  yet  I  found  the  most  crude  notions  guard   of   democracy,    the   pillar   of   justice? 

prevailing  in  America  on  this  important  subject.  We  have  no  juries  in  Holland,  and  I  never  met 

Suggestion  is  still  confused  with  hypnotism,  a  Hollander  who  wished  to  have  that  demo- 

SuggestibiHty    is    still    looked    upon    as    an  cratic  institution  back.     The  makers  of  our 

abnormal  and  morbid  quaHty  found  only  in  Constitution  have  cleverly  forestalled  this  result 

hysterical    women,    more    or    less    connected  of  modern  psychology,  that  the  coefficient  of 

with    spirituahsm,  mysticism,  and   other  dis-  suggestibility  of  a  body  of  men  like  a  jury  is 

reputable    isms  —  therefore    better  left  alone  greater  than  that  of  the  best  individuals  among 

and  unstudied.  them.     The  judgment  of  one  judge  is  generally 

Binet  experimented  with   healthy  children  more  reliable  than  that  of  a  jury, 

of  an  ordinary  school  class.     He  found  that  The  soul  of  a  child,  and  in  lesser  degree  of 

suggestibility  —  the    aptitude    of    taking    and  the  grown-up  man,  can  be  shaped  by  suggestive 

realizing  suggestions  —  is  a  normal  faculty  of  influence  in  any  form;  it  can  be  bent,  crooked, 

the  human  mind,  but  greatest  in  youth.     He  twisted,  adulterated— morally  and  mentally— to 

was  able  to  express  this  faculty  for  every  child  an  extent  depending  on  its  degree  of  plasticity, 

in  a  certain  figure,  which  he  called  the  coefficient  its  inborn  original  force  of  resistance,  and  the 

of    suggestibility.     In    one    of    his    remark-  power  of  suggestive  forces  at  work.     The  defi- 

able  experiments  with  these  children  he  sub-  nition  of  suggestibility,  as  given  by  Bernheim, 

mitted    to    their    attention    several    familiar  is  ''  the  aptitude  of  the  mind  to  receive  an  idea, 

objects,  such  as  a  stamp,  a  coin,  a  picture,  a  and  the  tendency  to  transform  it  into  action." 

portrait,  and  then  asked  them  to  describe  these  Now,   every  phenomenon  of  consciousness 

objects  from  memory.      He  found  that  by  a  (emotion,  expectation,  imagination,  reflection, 

certain  impressive  way  of  questioning  he  was  volition)  is  a  suggestion;  and  there  is  a  rule  in 

able  to  falsify  their  memory  to  such  an  extent  modern    psychology    which    says    that    every 

that  the  great  majority  described  things  which  idea  tends  to  become  active.     So  the  latent 

they  had  not  seen.     He  asked  place  and  date  possibilities  of  effect,  to  good  or  to  evil,  are 

of    the    postmark  that  was  on  the  stamp —  always  there, 
though  the  real  stamp  was  clean  and  unused 

—  and  more  than  98  per  cent,  of  the  children  ^^^^  ^^^  essential 

were  unable  to  resist  this  mild  form  of  sugges-  Another  general  mistake  is  to  consider  sug- 

tion:   they  described  the  postmark  which  they  gestibility  as  an  entire  mental  and  pyschical 

had  not  seen  at  all.     Of  143  children,  only  two  quality,  and  to  confuse  it  with  credulity.     But 

had    enough    independence    of   judgment    to  suggestibility  is  not  credulity.     I  have  had  very 

answer   directly   in    the   negative.     The    141  sceptical  patients,  who  —  mentally  —  did  not 

others  had  not  the  originality  to  rely  on  their  believe  in  suggestion  at  all.     They  were  entirely 

own  observation  and  memory,   and  not  the  incredulous  —  and  yet  they  could  feel  physical 

courage  to  suppose  that  the  professor  would  relief  by   suggestion   easily   enough.     Nor  is 

ask  a  misleading  question.  there  always  exact  relation  between  strong- 

You  are,  in  your  turn,  invited  to  reflect  on  mindedness,  robustness  of  health,  independence 

what  is  happening  daily  in  courts  and  in  police  of   character,    and   that   important   plasticity 

headquarters  when  some  of  those  whose  sug-  which  we  call  suggestibility, 

gestibility-coefficient   is    high  —  some    of   the  Bernheim  has  succeeded  in  accelerating  or 

98   per   cent,   non-resistants  —  are   submitted  slackening  the  pulse  of  a  normal  individual 

to  the  "mild  suggestions"  of  a  questioning  simply  by  counting  to  him.     The  pulse  was 

police-officer,  a  coroner,  a  judge,  or  a  lawyer,  registered  by  the  sphygmograph  —  without  the 

I  remember  quite  well  that  when  I  was  a  boy  person  seeing  it  —  and  it  quickened  from  80  to 

of  ten  I  was  questioned  into  a  guilt,  being  90  when  Bernheim  counted  120  a  minute,  and  it 

entirely  innocent.     And  though  it  may  be  true  fell  to  74  or  73  when  he  counted  sixty  a  minute. 
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Not  only  the  personal  will  of  another  but  great  common  scientific  unity  of  human  wis- 

also  routine,  expectation,  fear,  and  imagination  dom.    But  in  the  same  way  as  the  Church  must 

can  act  as  suggestions  and  have  physical  effects,  be  held  responsible  for  all  heresies  —  because 

The  method  of  Dr.  Liebeault  is  based  on  the  it  was  narrow,  blind,  and  dogmatic,  instead  of 

fact  that  plasticity  is  greater  during  sleep,  or  alive   and  universal  —  so  our  modern  science 

even  light   slumber,   and   that   the   physical,  is  the  direct  cause  of  all  these  aberrations, 

curative  effect  of  suggestion  is  increased  when  because  it  has  been  dogmatic  and  prejudiced, 

you  succeed  in  reaching  the  patient's  mind.  The  Emmanuel  movement  may  keep  contact 

or  soul,  during  his  sleep  or  half-slumber.     That  with  science,  yet  it  is  not  scientific  and  would 

this   is   possible   is   known   to    every   mother  be  superfluous  if  science  were  what  it  ought  to 

who  talks  to  her  child  in  half-slumber  or  even  be.     The  other  movements  mentioned  are  all 

in  deep  sleep.     She  can  often  get  an  answer  tinged  by  the  influence  of  some  powerful  —  but 

from    a   child    apparently    unconscious,    and  not  always  well-balanced  or  overscrupulous  — 

implant  a  simple  idea  or  a  command  which  will  personality.     This  means  suggestion,  personal 

be  duly  followed,  though  the  child  seems  to  suggestion,     spreading    over    hundreds    and 

have  wholly  forgotten  it  after  waking  up.     In  thousands,  making  use  of  the  gregarious  quality 

old  age  many  peculiarities  of  the  child  come  of  mankind. 

back,  and  I  have  observed  old  people  some-  Man  is  a  herd-animal,   and  suggestibility 

times  accepting  suggestions  with  a  child-like  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  gregarious  habit, 

docility,  though  of  course  not  with  the  physical  This  enables  some  individuals  of  a  masterful, 

plasticity  of  youth.  energetic  character,  even  without  really  great 

Old  people,  though  in  all  appearance  still  qualities,  to  become  the  leaders  of  numerous 

independent  and  responsible,  are  often  entirely  followers,  and  often  the  healers  by  suggestion, 

under  the  suggestive  influence  of  some  master-  These  movements  are  extremely  deplorable, 

ful  or  interested  person.     I  have  seen  cases  of  because  they  generally  bring  a  sort  of  spiritual 

rich  old  men,  apparently  normal,  who   acted  despotism,  servility,  and  fanaticism,  and  because 

entirely     against     their     original     character,  they  lead  thousands  and  thousands  astray  from 

against  their  true   inclinations,  against  their  the  safe  ways  of  universal  science, 
own   interests,    under   the   influence  of  some 

.,1.1,1                   jj-  RIDICULE  WORSE  THAN  USELESS 

nurse   or   attendant   who   had   succeeded   m 

mastering  the  master's  mind.     In  such  cases  But  it  is  entirely  futile  to  combat  these  people 

the  intriguer  knew  how  to  apply  his  suggestions  simply    by  haughty    contempt.     Their    cures 

so  as  to  rule  at  last  the  whole  household,  are    facts,    sometimes,    and    science    can    do 

cheating  the  legitimate  heirs  out  of  their  rights  their  creed  and  their  leaders  no  greater  service 

or  bringing  about  a  marriage  contract.  than  by  stupid  denial.     The  only  way  to  cor- 

Here  again  we  see  the  abuse  of  a  powerful  rect  these  aberrations  is  to  use  their  weapons 

and  dangerous  instrument  in  the  hands  of  an  better  than  they  do.     So  long  as  the  doctors 

unscrupulous  person.     And  there  is  no  pos-  doggedly  stick  to  their  drugs  and  pills,  to  their 

sibility  of  guarding  society  against  this,  unless  electricity  and  operations,  denying  and  neg- 

these    forces    are    thoroughly    studied    and  lecting  the  psychical  treatment,  just  so  long 

methodically  handled  by  the  men  of  science.  will   quacks   and   faith-healers   and   the   like 

^^                                     ,,  flourish,  to  the  detriment  of  mankind.     And 

FOLLOW  THE  LEADER  patent  mcdicines  will  enrich  their  advertisers 

I  was  often  asked  what  I  thought  of  all  just  so  long  as  the  power  of  suggestion  is  not 

the   various    movements,  now    springing    up  understood.     Any  advertisement  is  a  sugges- 

everywhere  in  America,  all  more  or  less  con-  tion.     Repeat  it  sufficiently  and  it  will  tend  to 

nected  and  held  together  by  the  great  principle  become  action  in  the  reader.     He  can't  resist; 

that  the  Mind  can  heal  the  Body  —  such  as  the  he  will  try  it,  if  only  for  once. 

Emmanuel  movement.  Christian  Science,  faith  But  expectation  is  also  a  very  strong  sugges- 

cure,  the  now  extinguished  movement  of  the  tion.     What  a  sufferer  has  read  about  the  pills 

Zionists  of  John  Alexander  Dowie,  and  several  or  drugs,  what  some  friend  or  neighbor  or  rela- 

more  or  less  secret  associations.      My  answer  tive  has  told  him  about  their  wonderful  effect 

was  that  religion  and  science  to  me  are  one,  and  —  that  will  be  the  result,  to  a  greater  or  less 

that  I  must  consider  all  these  movements  to  be  extent.     He  will  experience  relief,  perhaps  a 

aberrations  in  so  far  as  they  deviate  from  the  total  cure,   and  his  testimonial  will  help  to 
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enforce  the  suggestion  on  others.  Let  the  false  testimonials  ?  No;  but  nobody  thinks  of 
doctors  thunder  against  these  cures  and  call  the  part  that  suggestion  played.  Nobody,  not 
them  the  result  of  imagination;  what  is  the  use  ?  even  the  doctor  himself,  asks  for  test-conditions 
"Let  it  be  imagination!"  said  a  patient  to  a  which  exclude  suggestive  influence.  Expecta- 
doctor.  "  If  it  cures  me,  when  you  could  not,  tion  gives  the  first  suggestion;  a  favorable  result 
then  I  prefer  imagination!"  Look  at  the  based  thereon  enforces  it;  and  advertisements 
tremendous  sums  spent  on  advertisements :  do  the  rest  —  exactly  the  same  as  with  patent 
you  may  be  sure  they  pay,  but  it  is  the  suffer-  medicines.  The  difference  is  in  the  long 
ing  public  that  pays.  And  they  would  certainly  chemical  formula  and  the  scientific  label, 
rebel,  if  the  results  did  not  reinforce  the  sug-  Psycho-therapy  is  no  panacea.  It  is  only 
gestion.  an  accessory  force  which  must  be  combined 
Even  the  doctors  themselves  are  sometimes  with  surgery,  hygiene,  electro-therapy,  hydro- 
dupes.      Every  year  scores  of  new  proprietary  therapy,  and  the  rest. 

medicines    come    from    the    chemical    manu-  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  American  science,  which 

factories,  endorsed  by  a  number  of  favorable  counts    so    many    illustrious    names    in    all 

testimonials    from    physicians.     After    some  branches,  will  soon  atone  for  the  long  years  of 

time  they  are  forgotten  and  replaced  by  some-  prejudice  and  neglect,  protect  society  from  the 

thing  else  with   still   more   striking  endorse-  dangers  of  suggestive  influence,  and  serve  it 

ments.     Are  these  physicians  all  bought  to  give  by  its  wonderful  powers. 
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SCHOOLROOM 

BY 

FRANCES  WILLISTON  BURKS 

THE  contrast  between  the  outworn  and  until  the  17th  Century.  In  1609,  two  years  after 
the  new  ways  of  impressing  important  the  founding  of  Virginia,  Henry  Hudson,  an 
events  upon  school  children  has  a  Englishman  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch,  sailed  to 
striking  illustration  in  the  past  and  present  ^^^"^^  ^o  try  to  find  a  passage  around  the 
r  1  V  '4.U  *-u  w  4-  a  northern  extremity  of  the  American  continent  to 
ways  of  dealmg  with  the  achievements  of  .  .  xt  4.  u  •  ui  *  ^  1  u;^  « ,  ^u^^  ^u 
^s^\  1  T.  ix  -r.  .•  r  .1  Asia.  Not  being  able  to  make  his  way  through 
Hudson  and  Fulton.  Preparations  for  the  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  southward  and  explored  a  con- 
great  celebration  m  New  York  are  stirring  giderable  part  of  the  east  coast  of  America.  He 
parents  and  grandparents  of  the  children  now  entered  New  York  harbor  and  sailed  up  the 
in  school  to  recall  the  dim  pictures  of  their  Hudson  River — so  called  after  the  discoverer, 
far-away  school-days.  That  these  pictures  The  Dutch  based  on  these  explorations  by  Hud- 
should  be  dim  is  well  accounted  for,  not  so  son  a  claim  to  all  the  territory  from  the  Connecti- 
much  by  the  passage  of  years  as  by  the  fact  cut  River  to  the  Delaware.  It  took  the  name  of 
that  the  school-days  never  were  vivid.  New  Netherlands.                .  ,.   ,              ^    . 

Three   brief   Daraeraohs    from   old   school  ^^^  ^^^^  steamboat  apphed  to  practical  pur- 

,  .  ,    .        ,            1      S-     1                  ^  •           •  poses  was  constructed  by  an  American  and  sailed 

histories  show  why  the  hour  spent  in  poring  V^  American  waters.     This   was   the  Clermont, 

over  pages  of  history  and  geography  bore  on  i^^jj^  ^y  Robert  Fulton.     She  began  her  trips  on 

the  whole  somewhat  less  fruit  than  the  hour  the  Hudson  River  September  4,  1807  — a  date  far 

spent  in  fishing.     The  quotations  are  from  text-  more  memorable  than  that  of  any  battle  that  was 

books  widely  used  thirty  years  ago  and  con-  ever  fought  on  earth." 

tain  all  that  was  given  concerning  the  Hudson  ''Questions  on  the  Map. — Name  the  largest 

River  and  the  two  great  men  whose  names  are  nver  in  New  York  State.    How  long  is  it?  Where 

immortally  linked  with  this  majestic  stream.  does  it  rise?     Into  what  does  it  flow?    How  far 

is  it  navigable  for  steamboats  ?    Mention  its  most 

''Dutch    Exploration.  —  The     Government    of  important  branch.     What  canal  connects  it  with 

Holland  took  no  part  in   American   exploration  the  Great  Lakes?" 
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The    striking    characteristics    of    the    old  other  accessories,  and  in  the  main  executed  the 

accounts    and    descriptions    was    their    utter  designs.     The    festival   was    thus    a   genuine 

barrenness  and  inadequacy.     There  was  no  social  product;    each  class  and  each  depart- 

trace   of   the   picturesque,   the   vigorous,    the  ment  contributed  its  quota  to  the  general  result, 

human  —  all  necessary  to  touch  the  imagination  Such  a  programme  may  be  regarded  by  some 

of  childhood.     The  facts  were  presented  in  as  a  ''fad"   or  ''frill,"   merely  incidental  in 

naked  outlines,  to  be  memorized  with  other  its   interest   and  quite  apart  from  the  proper 

disconnected  facts,   and  thus  remembered  —  occupations  of  the  schoolroom,  but  it  was  not 

or  forgotten.     There  was  no  perspective,  no  so  regarded    by  the  pupils  and  the  teachers, 

proportion;    each  fact  stood  out  in  isolation  For  more  than  a  month  the  festival  was  the 

with   no  greater   emphasis  —  and   no   less  —  dominant   interest   of    the    school.     Teachers 

than  every  other  fact  in  this  nearly  endless  of  history,  geography,   art,   manual  training, 

array.     No    key    was    furnished    to    a    real  literature,  language,  music,  and  physical   cul- 

appreciation  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  ture,    all    centered    their    attention    with    the 

events.     The  historian,  of  course,  knew  that  children  upon  the  problems  of  the  historical 

he    was    dealing    with    two    of    the    world's  pageant.     In  all  essential  respects  the  repre- 

great   achievements,  but   the    meagreness    of  sentations  were  true  to  the  historic  facts;  and 

his  account  prevented  him  from  making  any  the   pupils,   in   their  eagerness   to  reproduce 

serious  attempt   to   connect   the  events  with  faithfully  the  early  life  of  their  city,  learned 

their  causes  and  consequences.     With   naive  far    more    of    history,    geography,  literature, 

simplicity,   therefore,  the   author   offered  the  music,  and  art  than  they  would  have  grasped  in 

ready-made     conclusion     that     the     date    of  many   months  of   the   conventional   study   of 

Fulton's    first     steam-boat    trip     was     "far  detached  topics. 

more   memorable    than    that   of   any    battle  Another   instructive    use    of   the    Hudson- 

that  was  ever  fought  on  earth."  Fulton  opportunity  as  a  vitalizing  motive  was 

It  is  the  glory  of  our  best  modern  schools  made  by  the  elementary  department  of  the 

that  they  are  transforming  school  work  into  an  Teachers'  Training  School  of  Albany.     As  in 

activity  so  rich  and  vital  that  the  supporters  the  other  instance,  the  motive  was  the  imagina- 

of  the  old  regime  view  it  with  suspicion,  as  too  tive  reproduction  of  the  city's  early  life.     Scenes 

attractive  to  be  sound.     A  remarkable  instance  in  the  history  of  Albany  were  worked  out  in 

of  the  way  in  which  school  work  has  been  miniature    by    the    children.     Free    use    was 

vitalized  is  found  in  a  Hendrik  Hudson  festival  made  of  clay,  sand,  paper,  wood,  stones,  and 

which  was  recently  held  in  the  Horace  Mann  other  materials  readily  obtained   and   easily 

School  of  New  York  City.  handled   by   the   children   themselves.     With 

The  central  idea  of  the  festival  was  the  many  picturesque  details,  Hudson  was  shown 
development  of  New  York  City.  The  pro-  ascending  the  river  in  the  Halj  Moon.  Scenes 
gramme  consisted  of  a  series  of  tableaux  and  of  Indian  life,  of  trading  between  Hudson  and 
dramatic  scenes  representing  important  events  the  Indians,  and  of  the  arrival  of  Hudson's 
in  the  history  of  the  city.  Indian  games  and  party  at  Albany  in  small  boats  were  carefully 
ceremonies;  the  arrival  of  Hudson;  the  pur-  constructed  by  groups  of  children  working 
chase  of  Manhattan  Island  by  Peter  Minuit;  in  cooperation.  The  establishment  of  Fort 
a  domestic  scene  in  New  Amsterdam;  the  Orange,  scenes  in  early  Dutch  life,  and  events 
surrender  of  the  Dutch  to  the  English;  the  under  English  and  American  sovereignties, 
reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  down  to  the  first  voyage  of  the  Clermont, 
the  Bowling  Green;  the  ball  given  in  honor  of  were  similarly  represented  through  the  con- 
Washington  and  his  officers;  and  a  visit  of  struct! ve  efforts  of  the  children. 
Father  Knickerbocker  to  the  New  York  of  A  significant  feature  of  this  work  of  the 
to-day,  in  which  some  of  the  most  important  Albany  children  was  a  study  of  the  development 
activities  of  the  city  were  pictured  —  these  of  boat  models  up  to  the  time  of  Fulton's 
scenes  were  successively  presented  by  the  pupils  achievement,  beginning  with  a  mere  log  on 
of  the  elementary  school.  The  dialogue,  which  a  primitive  man  sat  astride,  using  his 
pantomime,  and  pageantry  were  planned  with  hands  as  paddles.  The  development  of  the 
the  fullest  cooperation  of  the  pupils,  more  than  canoe  and  kindred  forms  was  traced  through 
five  hundred  taking  active  part  in  the  celebra-  the  log  pointed  at  one  end,  the  dug-out,  and 
tion.    The  pupils  designed  the  costumes  and  the  light  craft  of  bark  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
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raft,  the  flat-boat  and  the  barge  on  the  other. 
A  leafy  branch,  held  by  a  man  in  a  canoe, 
and  later  a  blanket  supported  by  paddles  or 
poles,  were  pictured  as  the  prototypes  of  all 
sailing  craft.  These  various  types  were  repre- 
sented in  an  attractive  series  of  models,  the 
final  one  of  which  was  an  accurate  model  of 
Fulton's  steamboat,  constructed  by  a  group  of 
13-year-old  boys;  a  clock-work  motor  was 
substituted  for  the  steam-engine.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  describe  the  joy  and  energy  shown  by 
these  children  in  their  work  of  reconstruction. 
In  place  of  isolated  school  tasks,  they  had  vital 
social  problems  to  deal  with.  Text-books  were 
not  arbitrary  assignments  to  be  memorized, 
but  convenient  aids  to  the  solution  of  real 


difficulties.  Drawing,  clay-modeling,  and  tool- 
work  were  not  activities  prescribed  for 
discipline,  but  the  obvious  and  necessary  means 
for  carrying  out  the  children's  projects. 

Only  in  such  work  as  this,  controlled  by 
such  motives  as  these,  are  to  be  found  the 
essential  factors  of  any  educational  system 
which  can  win  the  permanent  support  of 
society.  These  factors  are  social  intelligence, 
social  responsiveness,  and  executive  power; 
the  capacities  to  see  clearly,  to  feel  sympatheti- 
cally, and  to  control  surely  the  conditions  of 
human  life.  The  embodiment  of  these  capaci- 
ties is  the  socially  efficient  man  —  the  man  of 
true  culture.  The  form  of  education  which 
develops  such  a  man  is  the  true  education. 


THE   HIGHLANDS    OF    THE    HUDSON    AS 
A  PLAYGROUND  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  . 

THE  PLANS  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE    MOST   BEAUTI- 
FUL AND  ACCESSIBLE  PUBLIC  PARK  IN  THE  EASTERN  STATES 

BY 

VAN  WYCK  BROOKS 


THE   Hudson   River   and   its   tributary  forests  and  well-filled  majestic  streams  as  the 

country    form-^    the    most    beautiful  Yosemite   is  of  the   Sierra  scenery.         They 

stretch    of    scenery    in    the    Eastern  form  a  pleasure  ground  within   a   half-day's 

States  —  the   most   thickly   populated  part  of  journey  of  New  York's  4,000,000,  and  within 

the  country  —  and  it  is  within  easy  reach  of  easy   reach    of   Philadelphia,    Albany,    Troy, 

the    people.    Beginning   opposite    New   York  and  many  other  cities;  yet  they  remain  un visited 

City,    the    Pahsades,    perpendicular  cHffs   in  because   there   is   no   way   to   reach   them  — 

places   as   high   as    500    feet,    run    along   the  not  only  unvisited   but,   until    lately,   unpro- 

river  for  twenty  miles  to  Nyack,   and  to  the  tected  and  in  danger  of  spoliation  from  lum- 

Tappan  Zee,  where  the  river,   increasing  its  bermen,  quarrymen,  and  the  like,  who  manage 

normal  width  of  about  a  mile,  becomes  four  to  make  a  small  profit  by  disfiguring  the  face 

miles  from  shore  to  shore.  of  nature. 

Some  miles  above  Nyack  the  river  runs  For  many  years  there  have  been  fragmen- 
through  the  Catskill  Mountains,  the  fifteen-  tary  schemes  to  save  the  river  and  the  High- 
mile  stretch  from  Peekskill  to  Cornwall  being  lands  and  make  them  accessible.  There 
known  as  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  have  been  plans  for  building  drives  along  the 
Mountain  after  mountain  rises  precipitously  river,  for  creating  forest  preserves,  for  setting 
from  the  river's  edge  —  Storm  King,  aside  parklands,  and  for  preventing  quarries 
Anthony's  Nose,  Dunderberg,  and  in  between  and  disfiguring  factories  along  its  banks.  But 
the  beautiful  site  of  the  Military  Academy  in  general  the  schemes  have  come  to  litde  be- 
at West  Point.  cause  they  have  aroused  only  local  interest  in 

Yet,  although  thousands  see  them  from  the  the  various  towns  or  districts  where  they  have 

river-boats,  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  are  arisen.     There  has  been  no  stimulus  for  a  com- 

unvisited.     They  form  a  natural  park  as  typi-  prehensive  betterment  of  the  river  as  a  whole, 

cal  of  the  beauty  of  the  Eastern  hardwood  Such   a    moment    has    come    this    year    in 


A  PLAYGROUND   FOR  THE  MILLIONS   OF  NEW  YORK 
Fifty-seven  square  miles,  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson's  west  shore,  are   already  under  state  protection,  the  first 

instalment  of  a  great  Hudson-Fulton  Memorial  Park 
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the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration.  The  300th 
anniversary  of  Hudson's  voyage  of  dis- 
covery in  the  Half-Moon  and  the  centenary 
of  Fulton's  world-known  voyage  in  the  Cler- 
mont have  given  the  people  of  New  York  an 
opportunity  for  a  great  spectacular  celebration, 
a  pageant  and  a  carnival.  For  this  purpose, 
the  City  of  New  York  has  appropriated 
$300,000,  the  State  another  $325,000,  while 
private  subscriptions  have  carried  the  fund 
well  above  $1,000,000.     The  celebration  com- 


planck's  Point.  The  Society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  Revolution  will  dedicate,  on  October 
2nd,  a  memorial ,  arch  on  the  battlefield  of 
Stony  Point;  a  second  monument  is  to  be 
erected  and  unveiled  at  Spuyten  Duyvil. 
But  far  beyond  these  details  for  improving 
the  water-front  of  the  river,  two  great  ideas 
stand  out,  that  of  a  State  Park  and  Forest 
Preserve  to  protect  and  beautify  the  High- 
lands, and  the  plan  for  a  great  driveway  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  from  New  York  to  Albany. 


Fhotopraph  by  Edwin  Levick 

THE   HUDSON   RIVER   AND    STORM    KING   MOUNTAIN 

In  the  Highlands,  suited  naturally  for  such  a  great  park  in  the  East  as  the  Yellowstone  is  in  the  West 


mittee  is  undertaking  certain  permanent 
memorials.  There  is  to  be  a  Hudson  memo- 
rial bridge  to  cross  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  at 
the  point  where  it  meets  the  Hudson;  a  via- 
duct connecting  the  southern  end  of  Inwood 
Hill  with  Washington  Heights  on  the  south, 
to  be  called  the  Fulton  Memorial  Viaduct. 
Two  small  memorial  parks  are  also  planned, 
one  of  seventy-five  acres  on  the  northern  side 
of  Inwood  Hill,  which  commands  the  best 
view  of  the  Hudson  River  from  Manhattan 
Island;  and  a  second  of  twenty  acres  on  Ver- 


The  Highlands  region  lies  along  the  river, 
on  both  sides,  for  about  fifteen  miles,  from 
Peekskill  and  Jones  Point  on  the  south  to 
Cornwall  and  Fishkill  on  the  north.  The 
proposed  preserve  extends  far  enough  back 
from  the  shore  to  take  in  all  of  the  principal 
mountains  and  hills,  and  includes  about  sixty- 
five  square  miles  on  the  east  bank  and  about 
fifty-seven  on  the  west.  The  plan  divides 
itself  naturally  into  two  parts,  one  concerned 
with  the  forests  throughout  the  Highlands 
region,  the   other   with   the   actual   banks   of 
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the  river.  The  secondary  object  is  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  the  forests  by  injudicious 
cutting  and  of  the  shores  by.  quarrying.  The 
primary  object  is  to  create  an  immense  and 
refreshing  park  conveniently  near  New  York. 
After  most  of  the  proposed  legislation  of  the 
winter  dealing  with  this  preserve  had  fallen 
through,  a  bill  was  finally  passed,  on  March 
3d,   ignoring,   it   is    true,   the    old   suggestion 


but  they  may  not  cut  trees  below  a  certain  age 
and  size.  They  will  never  again  be  allowed 
to  cut  the  hillsides  bare;  and  the  Forest,  Fish, 
and  Game  Commission  is  to  enforce  this  by 
police  patrol. 

Certain  incorporated  townships  are  left  out 
of  the  preserve,  such  as  Highland  Falls, 
Garrison's,  and  Cold  Spring;  and  likewise, 
all  United   States   Government  holdings,   the 
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of  buying  the  Highlands  outright  for  the  State, 
but  placing  the  west  bank  of  the  proposed 
preserve  under  a  State  Bureau  of  Forestry, 
so  far  as  the  cutting  of  timber  is  concerned. 
This  is  the  opening  wedge.  It  brings  the 
preserve  into  state  machinery.  Three-quar- 
ters of  the  work  has  now  really  been  done 
toward  making  the  Highlands  into  a  permanent 
Hudson-Fulton    memorial   park. 

Owners  of  land  in   the  preserve  may  cut 
cordwood    and    telephone    poles    as    before, 


West  Point  reservation,  the  Torne  Mountain 
region  back  of  Fort  Montgomery,  and  lona 
Island,  the  storehouse  of  high  explosives. 
And  then  there  is  the  land  back  of  lona 
Island  which  New  York  State  has  bought  for 
the  proposed  Bear  Mountain  Prison,  and  the 
state  camps  for  mihtia  instruction.  Nor 
does  the  state  supervision  concern  itself  with 
anything  but  the  cutting  of  timber.  Lands 
already  in  use  for  farming  and  for  residence 
are  left  alone. 
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The  shores  are  another  question.  The 
strip  of  land  half  a  mile  deep  which  lines  the 
river  is,  of  course,  the  most  spectacular  and 
the  most  precious  from  the  point  of  view  of 
scenery.  A  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  on  February  3d  providing  for 
state  protection  of  this,  but  it  failed  of  passing. 
It  remains  to  be  done  in  19 10.  It  would  prevent 
sheds,  factories,  and  chemical  works  beside 
the  shores,  and  quarries  that  blast  away  the 
face  of  the  mountains.  There  is  no  idea, 
of  course,  of  any  interference  with  present 
railroad  holdings,  and  the  greatest  freedom 
is  given  people  who  own  land  for  homes. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  beautify  the 
shores  of  the  river,  and  to  this  end  private 
owners   are  encouraged. 

The  quarries  are  not  particularly  valuable, 
and  except  for  them  only  two  manufacturing 
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ISLAND 


LOOKING  INTO  THE    NOR'lHERN    GATE   OF  THE    HIGH- 
LANDS FROM  POLLIPEL'S  ISLAND 

establishments  have  ever  existed  in  the  High- 
lands —  an  iron  foundry  and  a  chemical  works. 
So  the  interests  of  scenery  do  not,  in  this  case, 
interfere  much  with  the  interests  of  industry. 

The  only  serious  menace  thus  far  is  a  new 
quarry  on  the  side  of  Storm  King,  the  northern- 
most and  the  most  majestic  of  all  the  Highland 
mountains.  The  Storm  King  Stone  Company 
has  a  capital  of  $300,000,  and  they  have  just 
this  year  completed  a  plant  costing  $100,000. 
How  difficult  it  is  to  displace  an  established 
and  paying  quarry  is  shown  from  the  example 
of  the  Hook  Mountain  quarry  in  the  Palisade 
district.  Hook  Mountain  was  only  brought 
under  state  protection  after  three  years  of 
struggle  by  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park 
Commission,  and  the  special  Hook  Mountain 
bill  was  in  force  for  almost  a  year  before  the 
blasting  was  altogether  stopped.  The 
Palisades  themselves,  stretching  fourteen  miles 
along  the  river,  luckily  have  been  placed 
beyond  danger  —  but  it  cost  the  states  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  $450,000  to  do  it. 

In  harmony  with  the  general  scheme  of 
improving  the  water-front  of  the  river  are  the 
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IN   THE   HIGHLANDS,  LOOKING   DOWN    THE   HUDSON 
The  west  bank  is  a  state  forest  preserve 
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LOOKING   NORTH    FROM   WEST   POINT 


efforts  of  the  towns  along  the  river  to  do  some- 
thing permanent  for  themselves  and  to  join  in 
the  great  movement. 

A  number  of  towns  have  proposed  erecting 
monuments  —  Poughkeepsie,  a  statue  of  Robert 
Fulton;  Kingston,  a  statue  of  Governor  Chnton; 
Catskill,  a  figure  of  Rip  Van  Winkle;  Albany, 
a  statue  of  Peter  Schuyler,  the  first  mayor 
of  the  city;  Troy,  a  statue  of  Van  Rensselaer; 
while  the  town  of  Hudson  proposes  erecting 
a  statue  of  Henry  Hudson.  Cohoes  is  build- 
ing a  great  soldiers'  and  sailors'    monument. 


Yonkers  is  to  set  aside  a  little  space  along  the 
shore  for  a  public  park. 

The  second  important  plan  is  to  build  a 
great  driveway  along  the  river  all  the  way  from 
New  York  to  Albany.  Not  only  has  the  great 
state  drive  been  voted,  with  the  friendly  cooper- 
ation of  New  Jersey,  but  fragments  of  the  road 
already  exist.  New  Jersey  has  built  her  share 
of  the  road  as  far  as  the  state  line,  and  New 
York  has  carried  it  on  to  a  point  beyond  the 
southern  limits  of  the  Highlands.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  whether  the  road  from  that  point 


THE  STATE  ROAD  ROUNDING  DUNDERBERG 
It  is  proposed  to  complete  a  wide  roadway  from  New  York  to  Albany 
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on  shall  turn  westward,  so  as  to  take  advan- 
tage of  certain  state  roads  already  built,  or 
follow  the  more  picturesque  route  surveyed 
along  the  river  through  the  West  Point  Mili- 
tary Reservation  and  around  the  Cro'  Nest  and 
Storm  King  to  Cornwall.  Fragments  of  this 
latter  section,  from  three  to  five  miles  long, 
are  already  in  existence.  The  land  has  been 
secured  from  Fort  Lee  to  Nyack  and  the  road 
is  being  built.     Stony  Point  has  been  secured 


The  road  here  will  wind  along  the  edge  of 
the  cliffs  at  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
river  and  the  railroad  tracks.  The  road  from 
Cornwall  to  Newburgh  already  exists. 

This  road,  once  completed,  will  make  the 
wonderful  scenery  of  the  Highlands  accessible. 
It  will  be  a  broad,  well-kept  boulevard  for 
walkers,  horses,  automobiles,  and  bicycles. 
The  Highlands  will  be  an  accessible  park, 
and  there  will  not  be  another  road  in  the  world 


THE  PALISADES  IN  NEW  JERSEY 
Opposite  the  northern  end  of  New  York  City 
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for  the  drive.  And  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  appropriated  money  for  the  section 
of  the  road  which  passes  through  its  reservation, 
and  is  withholding  its  use  only  until  the  route 
of  the  road  is  finally  adopted.  At  present  there 
is  no  approach  for  carriages  and  pedestrians 
to  West  Point  from  the  north,  except  by  an 
old  winding  mountain  road.  The  difficulty 
now  is  to  cut  the  sheer  cliffs,  especially  in 
the  five-mile  stretch  from  West  Point  to  Corn- 
wall, where  Cro^  Nest  and  Storm  King  rise 
almost  perpendicularly  from  the  river  bank. 


more  beautiful.  Moreover,  it  will  connect  some 
of  the  most  historic  spots  of  the  Revolution  — 
Fort  Lee,  Stony  Point,  Fort  Clinton,  Fort 
Montgomery,  and  Newburgh.  It  will  open 
the  Highland  region,  so  wonderfully  beautiful 
and  so  full  of  tradition,  to  the  tourist. 

All  the  other  great  national  parks  and 
forests  are  in  the  West.  The  Highlands,  the 
most  human,  the  most  traditional,  and  in 
many  ways  the  most  beautiful  of  all  regions 
in  the  country,  form  the  inevitable  site  for 
the  first  great  Eastern  park. 


THE  GATEWAY 
Through  "The  Narrows"  of  New  York  Harbor,  47  per  cent,  of  the  Country's  foreign  commerce  passes 
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THE   GATEWAY  OF  A   NATION 

HOW    NEW    YORK    HANDLES    HALF   THE    FOREIGN    COMMERCE    OF   THE 
COUNTRY— THE  GREATEST  TRAFFIC  PROBLEM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

BY 

C.  M.  KEYS 


ON  a  land  area  of  about  325  square  miles 
New  York  City  handles  half  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  manufactures  more  products  than  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  or  Illinois,  and  finances 
more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  entire  com- 
merce of  the  country,  as  measured  by  bank 
clearings. 

If  the  harbor  of  Boston  had  been  wiped 
from  the  commercial  slate  in  the  winter  of 
1907,  the  loss  in  foreign  commerce  due  to  that 
disaster  would  barely  have  equalled  the  decline 
in  New  York's  foreign  commerce  last  year. 


The  total  foreign  traffic  of  Boston  and  Charles- 
town  was  $225,305,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1907; 
while  the  total  decline  in  New  York's  for- 
eign traffic  in  the  calendar  year  1908  was 
$225,866,000. 

The  second  biggest  foreign  commerce  of 
the  nation  is  handled  at  Galveston.  It  is  only 
$16,000,000  bigger  than  the  decline  in  the 
commerce  of  New  York  last  year.  The 
fluctuation  in  the  business  of  New  York,  then, 
is  practically  equal  to  the  entire  tonnage  of  the 
next  biggest  port  in  the  country. 

To  put  it  another  way:  the  decline  in  the 
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TRAIN    FLOATS 

On  which  freight  cars  are  carried  from    Jersey  City  to    Long   Island 

and  Mott  Haven  for  distribution  to  New  England  roads 

business  of  New  York  in  this  one  year  — 
caused  by  a  panic  —  was  as  great  as  all  the 
foreign  traffic  of  every  port  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  including  Alaska,  and  with  Chicago 
and  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  thrown  in  for 
good  measure.  The  New  York  customs 
officers  have  collected  during  the  past  three 
years  an  average  of  $199,200,000  a  year, 
which  is  a  few  millions  more  than  the  total 
value  of  all  Pacific  Coast  foreign  commerce. 
Yet,  few  realized  that  there  had  been  a  great 
slump  in  ocean  trade.  The  financial  and 
commercial  papers  noted   it;  but   the   papers 


NEW  YORK'S  ONE  FREIGHT  YARD 
The  New  York  Central  tracks  at    Fifty-ninth    St.,  and    North    River 

that    men   read    daily    made    little    comment 
on  it  until  the  final  figures  came  to  light. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  anyone,  whether 
he  live  in  New  York  or  in  the  loneliest  hamlet 
in  the  Rockies,  to  realize  how  big  the  city  of 
New  York  is.  The  comparison  expressed  in 
the  figures  quoted  above  is  used  merely  as  a 
rough  index  to  its  commercial  importance. 
Out  of  every  $1,000  worth  of  goods  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  the  last  year,  $581 


FOOD  FOR  NEW  YORK 
A  Jersey  City  yard,  with  trains  of  freight   and   refrigerator  cars,  and  a  grain  elevator  in  the  background 
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LOOKING  NORTH  FROM  STEVENS  INSTITUTE,  HOBOKEN 

The  North  German  Llovd  docks,  from  which  alone  three  steamers  a  week  leave  New  York 


came  through  New 


York;  and  out  of  every 
$i,ooo  worth  sent  out  as  exports,  $402  went 
through  its  harbor.  For  the  total  of  all  foreign 
trade,  in  and  out,  the  figure  is  more  than  $470. 
Foreign  commerce,  however,  is  a  small 
part  of  the  commerce  of  New  York.  About 
1899  a  good    many  people   talked  about  the 
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TYPICAL  OF  WEST  STREET 
Thirty-five  trucks  in  front  of  one  dock 


"decline  of  New  York."  Governor  Black 
appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  this 
alleged  dechne,  find  out  its  causes,  and  recom- 
mend something  in  the  nature  of  a  tonic.  The 
most  startling  discovery  made  by  this  com- 
mission was  that  the  domestic  water-borne 
commerce  of  the  harbor  was  about  100,000,000 
tons,  valued  at  $7,000,000,000  a  year,  and 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  5  per  cent, 
every  twelve  months.  The  figures  have  been 
used  ever  since.  If  the  increase  has  been  steady 
at  that  rate,  this  water  traffic  is  now  about 
163,000,000  tons,  worth  close  on  $11,500,000,000 
a  year. 

At  the  office  of  the  Trunk  Line  Association, 
on  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  a  big  force  of 
people  is  busy  all  the  time  piling  up  books  full 
of  figures  about  railroads  and  their  doings. 
Two  or  three  people  in  that  office  are  sus- 
pected of  knowing  how  much  traffic  comes  into 
New  York  every  day  on  the  railroads,  and 
how  much  goes  out.  Once  upon  a  time,  a 
railroad  reporter  sprung  a  leak  in  the  Trunk 
Line  Association,  and  published,  day  by  day, 
the  total  figures  for  every  railroad  running  into 
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LOOKING  SOUTH  FROM  STEVENS  INSTITUTE,  HOBOKEN 

The  Hamburg-American  docks.     These  two  German  Hnes  carry  as  much  as  the  total  tonnage  of  a  second-class  port 


New  York;  but  it  only  lasted  a  week.  Then 
the  leak  was  plugged  up,  and  a  small  clerk 
lost  his  job.  Even  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
confesses  that  it  has  been  unable  to  spring 
another  leak  in  the  "tightest  organization  in 
the  United  States."  Railroad  traffic  to  New 
York  remains,  therefore,  a  good  subject  for 
guesswork,  but  there  are  eight  great  trunk 
lines  and  half  a  dozen  local  lines  feeding  the 
town;  and  they  are  busy  as  can  be. 

If  one  wants  to  get  a  few  ideas  of  the  size 
of  things  about  New  York,  one  may  go  and 
sit  for  a  few  hours  on  a  Sunday  on  the  muddy 
bank  of  a  muddy  river  out  in  New  Jersey,  and 
watch  the  hard-coal  traffic  coming -down  from 
the  main  line  of  the  Lackawanna  across  the 
bridge  at  Delawanna.  Half  a  dozen^giins  ^j.  . 
big  steel  hopper  cars,  each  train  of  huy  cars," 
carrying  fifty  tons  each  and  loaded  to  capacity, 
will  pass  before  him  in  the  day.  When  he 
tires,  he  may  go  down  by  Plainfield  and  watch 
the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  doing 
much  the  same  thing.  It  is  a  continuous 
performance,  and  it  is  not  for  the  factories 
and    railroads    on    the  Jersey  coast,  but  for 


the  anthracite-burning  inhabitants  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  If  any  man  discover  a 
coal  mine  big  enough  to  keep  New  York  warm 
for  a  single  week  in  winter,  he  may  retire  and 
live  in  luxury  on  the  income  of  the  proceeds. 

If  the  bulk  of  the  coal  comes  in  on  Sundays, 
the  more  perishable  and  immediate  neces- 
sities of  life  are  brought  in  by  night  trains.  Prac- 


SOUTH    STREET 
Where  the  sailing  vessels  load  for  all  parts  of  the  world 
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TRANSFERRlxXG  FOR  x\EW  ENGLAND 

Cotton  from  Southern  ports,  brought  up  by  water,  curried  by  lighter 
to  another  dock,  and  loaded  by  hand  into  a  Sound  steamer 

tically  all  the  milk,  butter,  meats,  vegetables, 
and  poultry  that  make  up  the  daily  bill 
of  fare  travel  by  special  train  and  on  schedule 
that  brings  them  to  the  portals  of  the  city  about 
the  time  the  belated  commuters  are  catching  the 
last  of  the  trains  for  home.  All  night  long,  the 
stream  of  great  trains  continues.  The  milk 
trains  start  from  out  near  Buffalo  in  the  day- 


time, to  land  their  precious  freight  in  the  mar- 
ket for  the  next  morning's  breakfast.  The 
meat  trains  run  in  a  steady  stream,  and  are 
held,  sometimes,  in  outlying  yards  until  the 
passenger  trains  clear  the  tracks  at  sundown. 

On  the  Long  Island  Railroad  are  run,  in  the 
different  seasons,  solid  trains  loaded  to  capacity 
with  oysters  and  clams;  others  full  of  cauli- 
flower; others  full  of  cabbages.  They  run 
on  schedule,  and  the  farmers  know  exactly 
the  last  minute  at  which  their  produce  must 
be  deHvered  to  the  railroad  so  as  to  catch  a 
particular  train  and  reach  a  particular  market 
at  a  particular  time.  From  South  Jersey, 
fruit  trains  run  on  a  similar  plan.  All  around 
the  city,  in  an  irregular  area,  whose  outside 
limits,  in  some  produce,  run  away  over  into 
Pennsylvania,  the  railroads  gather  together 
the  food  for  the  millions  of  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

This  mass  of  foodstuff  is  poured  into  the 
great  central  markets  through  channels  beaten 
to  smooth  running  by  long  usage,  and  is  peddled 
out  from  these  great  markets  to  thousands  of 
dealers  all  over  the  town.  It  reaches  the  con- 
sumer quickly  and  well,  and  it  is  only  when 
some  untoward  incident  occurs  to  disarrange 
the  machinery  that  anyone  ever  thinks  of  it. 
At  the  end  of  a  three  days'  blizzard,  when  the 
New  Yorker  is  paying,  perhaps,  twenty  cents 
a  quart  for  milk  for  the  baby,  because  the 
Erie,  the  Lackawanna,   the  West  Shore,  and 


READY  FOR  THE  SEA 
Miscellaneous  cargo  on  the  Brooklyn  docks  waiting  for  an  overseas  freighter 
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the  Central  are  stalled  in  drifts  up  the  state, 
he  merely  curses  the  railroads.  I  once  saw 
a  small  panic  among  the  young  mothers  of 
a  suburban  town,  because  a  milk  train  on  the 
Erie  ran  over  a  hog  near  Port  Jervis  and 
the  regular  morning  supply  of  milk  was 
delayed. 

These  three  factors,  foreign  trade,  water- 
borne  traffic,  and  such  commerce  as  comes 
in  and  goes  out  on  the  all-rail  lines  into  Man- 
hattan, make  up  the  volume  of  traffic  in  New 
York  City.  It  probably  aggregates  a  money 
value  well  up  to  $15,000,000,000  a  year.  Its 
weight  might  be  guessed  at  near  200,000,000 
tons.  If  it  were  made  up  in  a  solid  train  of 
standard  freight  cars  with  an  average  load 
of  twenty  tons  to  the  car,  the  train  would  be 
more  than  75,000  miles  long,  big  enough  to 
reach  around  the  world  three  times. 

And  all  this  trade  and  commerce  is  cleared 
each  year  on  an  island  less  than  two  miles  wide 
and  fifteen  miles  long,  along  with  other  con- 
tiguous shores  that  have  an  extent  of  less  than 

one  hundred  miles.  The  experts  figure  that  That  is  the  biggest  traffic  problem  in  the 
27  per  cent,  of  the  total,  or  about  54,000,000  United  States  to-day.  It  is  not  a  new  problem 
tons  a  year,  is  handled  through  the  streets  of  by  any  means.  It  was  acute  twenty  years 
Manhattan  alone  in  trucks,  carts,  and  drays,      ago,   when  the  traffic  was  less  than  half  of 


FROM  CHICAGO  TO  EUROPE 
A  refrigerator    train  unloading  dressed   beef  direct  into  a  steamer 


A  WOOL  WAREHOUSE 
Many  Western  products  come  to  New  York  by  sea  from  Galveston  and  are  transshipped  for  Europe 
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what  it  is  to-day.  It  became  much  more 
acute  ten  years  ago.  Now  it  is  immediate,  and 
the  best  traffic  brains  of  the  nation  are  devoted 
to  its  solution.  In  the  meantime,  there  is 
a  very  large  area  of  the  city  that  at  most  times 
of  the  day  is  not  fit  to  live  in. 

The   congestion  is  at  its  worst   along   the 


more  like  a  plaza  than  a  street.  It  is  a  broad, 
cobble-stoned  and  asphalted  thoroughfare, 
where  the  clatter  of  trucks  never  ceases  while 
the  sun  shines.  Most  of  the  great  Atlantic  Hn- 
ers,  all  the  railroads  that  reach  the  Jersey  shore, 
nearly  all  the  Sound  steamers,  dozens  of  coast- 
ing lines  from  the  South,  and  more  than  half 


THE  BIGGEST  TRAFFIC  PROBLEM  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

West  Street,  where  the  steamers  unload  and  where  trucks  are  the  only  means  of  transporting  the  freight.    Twenty 

seven  per  cent,  of  New  York's  total  tonnage  is  hauled  through  the  city  on  wagons 


Hudson  River  front,  from  the  Battery  at  the 
south  to  Fiftieth  Street  on  the  north.  Years 
ago,  recognizing  the  fact  that  this  water- 
front was  to  be  the  scene  of  traffic  battles  in 
the  future,  the  city  provided  that  the  street 
which  skirts  the  river-front  should  be  widened 
into  a  great  marginal  way  from  the  southern 
end  up  to  Thirtieth  Street.     To-day  it  looks 


the  river  boats  from  up  the  Hudson  discharge 
and  receive  cargo  at  the  docks  that  make  the 
western  edge  of  this  great  street.  Its  eastern 
side  is  a  row  of  the  usual  'longshore  buildings, 
cheap  stores,  saloons,  bazaars,  markets,  lodg- 
ing houses  for  laborers,  and,  occasionally, 
warehouses  of  the  minor  sort  or  office  buildings. 
Here  on  its  western  edge   is  dumped   the 
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THE  BUSH  DOCKS  AT  SOUTH  BROOKLYN 

The  ship  is  more  than  four  hundred  feet  long,  and  the  wharves  are  two  of  a  series  built  in  recent  years  to  take 

away  congested  traffic  on  the  Manhattan  shore 


THE  BIGGEST  SHIP  AT  THE  CITY'S  NEW  DOCKS 
The   city   collects  from   dock  leases   more    than    $3,500,000    a    year,  and    is    constantly  building  wharves  to  accom- 
modate the  needs  of  importers  and  exporters 
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THE  FLOATING  ELEVATOR 

The   grain    trafi&c,    except    for    local     consumption,    has     practically 
deserted  New  York  on  account  of  high  rates  and  cost  of  handling 

traffic  of  the  world.  From  the  docks  it  flows 
up  and  down  the  way,  and  into  the  crosstown 
streets  that  debouch  upon  the  way.  The 
wholesale  district  lies  close  in  behind  the  barrier 
of  useful  but  ugly  buildings  that  line  the  wes- 
tern side  of  the  street,  and  into  this  whole- 
sale district  goes  the  big  flood  of  goods  intended 
for  New  York's  consumption.  The  truck- 
ing connected  with  this  first  distribution  of  the 
incoming  freight  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  trouble 
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of  all;  for  it  has  increased  beyond  all  measure, 
and  it  is  steady  and  insistent. 

For  the  last  ten  years  some  of  the  best 
engineers  in  the  country  have  been  working  on 
plans  to  solve  this  problem  of  congestion. 
Most  men  in  touch  with  the  situation  beUeve 
that  the  present  condition  tends  to  throttle 
commerce  at  this  port.  Railroad  men  of  the 
calibre  of  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Harriman  have 
declared  that  the  increasing  cost  of  handling 
freight  after  it  has  reached  the  portals  of  New 
York  will  ultimately  stop  the  growth  of  the 
port,  and  divert  the  bulk  of  the  heavy  freight 
either  to  the  Gulf  or  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

To  tell  in  detail  of  the  many  plans  that  have 
been  advanced  for  the  solution  of  the  trouble 
would  weary  the  reader.  The  most  preten- 
tious   of  them  contemplates   the  spending  of 


A  WESTERN  GATE 

The  tracks  of  the  Pennsylvania   through    Bergen    Hill,  N.  J.,  one  of 
the  few  open  entrances  to  New  York 


NO  ROOM  ON  THE  WHARVES 
Automobiles  on  West  Street  awaiting  shipment 

more  than  $100,000,000  to  build  freight  sub- 
ways of  small  bore  along  the  edges  of  the  city, 
and  under  all  the  streets  of  heaviest  traffic. 
The  money  is  said  to  be  obtainable,  but  the 
scheme  has  not  acquired  much  impetus  as  yet. 

There  is  one  project  that  has  about  it  some 
of  the  elements  of  commercial  romance.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  the  building  of  a  city  where 
no  city  stood  before.  The  same  thing  has 
been  done  once  before  in  connection  ^^^th  New 
York's  traffic.  In  that  case,  the  city  was  built 
at  Newport  News,  Va.,  and  its  first  function 
was  to  handle  overflow  grain  diverted  from 
the  elevators  on  the  shores  of  the  "bor  of 
New  York. 

It  is  the  dream  of  more  than  one  of  the  high 
officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  that  some 
day  —  when  money  is  easily  obtainable  —  this 
railroad  will  build  a  new  city  away  down  on 
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Montauk  Point,  L.  I.,  more  than  115  miles  of  New  York's  traffic  across  the  sea  would 

east  of  New  York,  and  take  away  to  that  place  give  the  new  city  a  foreign  commerce  greater 

enough  of  the  ocean-bound  traffic  of  this  port  to  than  that  of  Baltimore. 

make  a  city  grow  in  the  rolling  sandhills,  and  In   local   and   transshipment  commerce,   a 

to  effect  an  appreciable  relief  along  the  docks  new  port  at  the  end  of  Long  Island  might  not 

of  the  port  of  New  York.  play  an  important  part.     But  if  the  Pennsyl- 

To  the  layman  a  project  like  that  always  vania  really   bid   for   coasting   shipments,   it 

seems  visionary.     Ever  since  commerce  began,  might  revolutionize  harbor  commerce  in  many 

enthusiastic  men  have  been   undertaking   to  important  items.     Cotton  comes  to  New  York 

build  new  harbor  cities,  and  in  many  cases  the  to-day  from  the  Southern  ports  —  Galveston, 

experiment  has  failed.     Yet  in  a  few  it  has  New    Orleans,    Savannah,    Brunswick  —  and 

succeeded.     Newport  News,  cited  above,  was  is  transshipped  in  the  harbor  to  the  boats  of 

one.     Just  now,  within  the  past  four  years,  the  New  England  trade,  and  to  the  New  York, 

the  British  railways  and  steamship  lines  have  New    Haven     &    Hartford    Railroad.     Wool 

built  a  splendid  port  at  Fishguard,  on  the  comes  in  from  England,  Australia,  and  Argen- 

Cornwall  coast,  and  it  seems  likely  that  it  will  tina,  and  from  the  West,  and  travels  the  same 

ultimately    take    the    place    of    Queenstown,  way,  bound  for  the  New  England  mills.     All 

Ireland.     The  saving  of  hours  of  time  is  the  this  traffic  might  easily  be  taken  out  of  New 

reason  for  its  existence.  York.     Foreign  and  coastwise  trade,  in  parti- 

And  Montauk  has  perhaps  even  more  reason  cular,  should  not  be  difficult  to  swing  away  from 

for  its  creation.     It  would  save  many  hours  of  a  harbor  where  costs  are  high  to  a  harbor  where 

time  on  the  ocean  run,  and  it  would  cut  out  the  costs  would  be  low. 

long  and  tiresome  run  up  the  narrow  harbor  The  point  of  all  this  planning  and  con- 

of  New  York,  as  well  as  the  equally  tiresome  spiracy  is  the  simple  fact  that  there  is  to-day 

wait  that  follows  a  night  arrival  at  quarantine,  hardly  a  single  rod  of  shore  front  on  Manhattan 

One  thing  is  needed  to  make  it  successful  — •  Island,  or  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  North  River, 

and  that  is  an  easy  and  quick  way  to  get  freight  or   even   in  Brooklyn,  that   is   not   crowded, 

from  the  New  Jersey  shore  to  the  shores  of  There  is  a  constant  demand  for  more  and  more 

Long    Island.     The    Pennsylvania    took    the  dock  facilities.     The  canal  boats  and  barges 

first  step  when  it  laid  down  its  yards  at  Green-  of  the  Hudson  River,  no  inconsiderable  carriers 

ville,  south  of  Jersey  City;  and  the  second  step  of    commerce,    are    crowded    into    two    little 

when  it  enlarged  its  yards  at  South  Brooklyn,  stretches  of  dock  on  the  two  rivers,  and  the 

Between  the  two  yards  lie  the  harbor  and  the  sponsors  of  this  traffic,  and  more  particularly 

channel.     To    cross    them    there    are    floats,  the  fathers  of  the  work  on  the  Erie  Canal,  are 

and  floats  are  slow  and  expensive.     Something  vaguely  wondering  what  will  happen  when  the 

else  must  take   their  place.     Tunnels  under  new  facilities  of  this  canal   really   come   into 

Staten  Island  have  often  been  talked  about;  active  operation. 

but  tunnels  at  such  great  depth,  and  for  freight  The  ''tramps"  are  an  ever-pressing  army, 

traffic,   are  expensive.     When   the  passenger  Mr.   Metz,   the   Comptroller  of  New   York, 

tunnels  to  Manhattan  are  finished  and  the  made  this  statement  at  a  dinner  last  winter: 

Pennsylvania  can  reckon  up  the  costs,  it  will  ..^^  ^^^^  ^^  l^^^p  ^he  shipping  here  in  New 

be  time  enough  to  thmk  of  this  other  project.  york.    I  am  not  worrying  about  the  Lusitania  or 

In  the  meantime  the  plan  remains  quiescent;  Mauretania]  it  is  the  tramp  steamer  that  I  want  to 
but  it  is  not  dead.  If  one  care  to  find  out  how  bring  here.  Now,  I  know  something  about  the 
much  vitality  there  is  in  it,  let  him  try  to  buy  a  shipping  business.  People  ship  goods  via  New- 
sand  lot  on  tide  water  on  the  eastern  end  of  port  News,  they  ship  goods  via  Montreal  and  they 
Lonff  Island  ship  via  Boston;    they  don't  bring  the  goods  to 

What  would  be  the  result  if  such  a  city  were  New  York  because  of  the  very  high  dock  charges; 

.ii.ii-.Tr.i       1-.           1        •      -r>M       J  and  gentlemen,  I  thmk  the  dav  has  come  when  we 

estabhshed?     If     he    Pennsylvania    Raflroad  ll%^^l%^  ^;^      d,,,  ,Jdock  charges  very 

could  take  away  from  New  York  only  i  per  ^^^  ^^^^    ^^^^  J^  ^           ,, 

cent,  of  the  foreign  traffic,  the  commerce  or  ^   •' 

the  new  city  would  be  equal  to  the  commerce  He  did  not  say  how  it  was  going  to  happen; 

of  Newport  News.      If  it  could  take  6  per  cent.,  and  no  one  else  has  volunteered  the  informa- 

the   foreign   commerce   would   equal   that  of  tion.     The  city,  it  is  true,  is  just  completing 

San  Francisco.     The  diversion  of  10  per  cent,  enormous  docks  on   the   North   River,   near 
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LOWER  MANHATTAN  IN  1609  ANT)  IN  1909 

The  heavy  black,  line  shows  the  original  water-front;  the  lighter  line, 

with  the  outlines  of  the  docks,  the  present  water-front 

Twenty-third  Street,  and  others  on  the  Brook- 
lyn shore;  and  one  of  the  largest  private 
dock  companies  in  the  world  has  also  put 
in  service  a  very  complete  plant  in  Brooklyn. 
But  still  the  dock  charges  are  high;  and 
still  the  tramp  lies  in  the  harbor  waiting 
its  turn  at  the  docks.  And  little  more  can 
be  done  in  New  York. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  what  has  been  done  on 
the  lower  end  of  the  island,  since  New  York  was 
a  village.  In  this  article  there  is  printed  a 
map  showing  the  original  contour  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  city  before  it  grew  ambitious  and  the 
results  of  the  birth  of  a  commercial  ambition. 
Practically  every  foot  of  land  that  is  used  to-day 
for  docks  on  Manhattan  is  made  land.  Broad 
Street,  now  the  heart  of  the  financial  district, 
was  a  shallow  inlet  of  the  sea.  The  shores 
of  the  island  sloped  out  to  deep  water.  The 
fathers  of  the  port  filled  them  in  and  made  the 
low,  broad  edges  of  the  city  that  to-day  are  the 
home  and  highway  of  its  commerce.  It  does 
not  matter  that  many  of  the  Knickerbocker 
fortunes  came  from  speculating  in  New  York 
tide-flats;  the  net  result  of  the  speculation  is  the 
existence  of  a  harbor-front  to-day.  Perhaps  in 
that  one  fact  there  is  justification  for  the  exactly 
similar  speculation  that  has  laid  the  foundation 
for  more  than  one  of  the  bigger  fortunes  in 
another  American  seacoast  city,  Seattle,  where 
men  have  been  gambling  at  high  pressure  for 
the  last  few  years  in  land  under  many  feet  of 
tidewater. 

Back  of  the  Jersey  shore  docks  lie  the  flats 


of  Newark  Bay.  A  few  years  ago  they  were 
cheap  and  easy  to  buy.  Nowadays,  the  Newark 
Board  of  Trade  issues  publications  in  which 
there  is  much  talk  of  spending  various  sums 
-  $10,000,000  seems  the  latest  —  on  making 
an  ocean  port  out  of  Newark.  Stranger  things 
have  happened  —  and,  anyway,  one  may  not 
now  buy  tide-flats  on  Newark  Bay  without  the 
expenditure  of  much  money.  Commerce  is 
the  modern  alchemist.  Under  its  lightest 
touch,  a  mud-bar  may  become  a  gold-mine. 

Men  speak  always  first  of  New  York's 
commerce,  for  the  city  is  a  forwarder  of  trafl&c 
rather  than  a  creator.  Yet,  as  a  manufacturer, 
it  stands  also  first  in  the  list  of  cities  —  and  so 
far  first  that  the  value  of  its  manufactures  is 
practically  equal  to  the  value  of  the  products  of 
the  next  two  largest  cities,  Chicago  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  reason  for  this  extraordinary  position 
in  the  manufacturing  world  is  not  very  hard 
to  find.  New  York  takes  a  hand  in  nearly 
everything  that  enters  into  manufacturing  in  the 
country.  Of  the  fifteen  industries  selected  by 
the  census  officials  as  the  leading  industries  of 
the  country,  there  are  only  three  in  which  it 
does  not  rank  among  the  first  six  centres. 
The  three  are  iron  and  steel,  cotton  goods,  and 
leather.  The  list  does  not  include  rough 
lumber,  or  coal,  as  these  are  not  considered 
purely  manufacturing  industries. 

The  biggest  industry  in  New  York  goes  on  all 
the  time  in  a  thousand  little  plants,  and  there  are 
few  big,  striking  factories,  or  lofty  chimneys, 
or  noisy  power-plants  to  advertise  the  manu- 
facturing. It  is  the  making  of  clothes  for  men 
and  women  to  wear.  Out  of  every  hundred 
dollars  spent  by  the  women  of  the  nation  for 
the  making  of  clothes,  sixty-six  dollars  come 
into  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx.  And  out  of  every  hundred  dollars 
spent  by  men  for  this  purpose,  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx  collect  more  than  thirty-six. 

More  than  $300,000,000  worth  of  men's 
and  women's  clothes  is  turned  out  year  by 
year  from  the  factories,  the  little  shops,  and  the 
sweat-shops  of  these  two  boroughs  of  this  one 
city.      It   is   half   the    total    for   the   nation. 

The  city  produces  no  raw  material.  It  is  a 
middleman,  manufacturing  in  transit,  as  it 
were.  The  lumbermen  of  Maine,  Michigan, 
and  the  South  produce  the  raw  material.  It 
comes  to  New  York,  which  stands  first  in  the 
manufacture  of  finished  products  from  lumber. 
The  growers  of  Kentucky  ship  their  raw  tobacco 
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East,  and  New  York  stands  first  in  the  making 
of  the  finished  product.  The  fields  of  the 
West  deliver  their  floods  of  corn  and  wheat, 
and  the  city's  mills  place  her  second  in  the 
list  of  millers  in  the  country. 

Therefore  is  the  load  of  trafiic  double,  as 
compared  with  many  other  places;  for  the  raw 
material  crowds  the  docks  and  railroads  as  it 
comes,  and  the  finished  product  swamps  the 
transportation  agents  as  it  goes.  The  materials 
come  from  every  corner  of  the  land  and  from 
the  lands  beyond  the  seas;  and  the  products  go 
to  every  corner  of  the  nation  and  to  the  farthest 
islands  of  the  oceans.  Oil  that  flows  by  pipe- 
line from  the  borders  of  Kansas  into  the 
refineries  of  New  York  harbor  finds  its 
market  in  Afghanistan,  or  Persia,  or  Brazil. 
Sugar  that  comes  creeping  up  the  harbor 
in  tramp  steamers  to  the  great  plants  on 
the  Long  Island  shore  goes  out  to  feed  the 
mining  camps  of  Idaho,  or  over  the  border 
into  Canada. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  Manhattan 
should  do  97  per  cent,  of  the  precious  stone 
work  of  the  United  States,  or  75  per  cent,  of 
the  making  of  artificial  flowers  and  feathers; 
but  just  why  Brooklyn  should  make  one-fifth 
of  the  paint  used  in  the  country  is  more  or  less 
of  a  mystery. 

If  New  York  is  to-day  the  greatest  of  the 
ports,  the  biggest  of  the  manufacturers,  and  the 
most  voracious  of  the  consumers,  what  is  she 
likely  to  be  ten  years  from  to-day?  It  is  a 
question  that  vexes  many  minds.  Just  now, 
the  fact  that  stands  foremost  is  the  grim  and 
unpleasant  fact  that  her  debt  has  grown  too 
fast,  with  the  result  that  absolutely  necessary 
facilities  for  docks,  for  water-supply,  and  even 
for  local  transportation  must  either  wait  the 
solution  of  time  or  be  exempted  from  the  debt 
limit;  and  over  this  matter  there  rages  an 
incessant  controversy. 

In  manufacturing,  the  tendency  is  quite 
clearly  marked.  So  long  as  this  city  continues 
to  be  the  dumping  ground  for  90  per  cent,  of 
the  cheap  foreign  labor  brought  to  the  country, 
so  long  will  she  continue  to  gain  in  the  manu- 
facturing pursuits  that  require  no  skilled  labor, 
the  making  of  clothes  being  the  most  prominent 
of  these. 

In  the  finer  lines  of  manufacture,  statistics 
tell  us  that  the  tendency  is  strongly  away  from 
the  big  cities.  This  tendency,  in  time,  may 
result  in  taking  away  from  New  York  a  part 
of  the  tremendous  volume  of  manufacturing 


NEW  YORK'S  PREPONDERANCE  OF  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
It  has  47  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the  United  States 

that  goes  on  within  her  borders;   but  it  is  apt 
to  be  very  slow. 

If  the  country  grows,  and  it  can  hardly  help 
but  grow,  the  volume  of  business  in  New  York's 
factories  must  continue  to  increase,  until,  in 
time,  it  completely  swamps  the  forwarding 
facilities  of  the  city.  This  is  the  very  crux  of 
the  matter.  There  is  still  plenty  of  room  in  even 
the  most  cramped  corners  of  the  city  for  the 
expansion  of  manufacturing  pursuits;   but  the 


NEW  YORK'S  RANK  IN  MANUFACTURING 

In  the  fifteen  representative  industnes  selected  by  the  census,  New 
York  ranks  first  in  five,  second  in  three,  third  in  two,  fourth  in  one,  and 
fifth  in  one.  In  three  industries  only,  it  is  not  among  the  first  six  centres 
of  manufacture 
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NEW    YORK:    FIRST   IN    COMMERCE   AND   IN   MANUFACTURING 

The  railroads  and  the  harbor  which  handle  47  per  cent,  of  the  nation's  foreign  commerce.     On   doing  this 

handling  cheaply  and  eflSciently  the  future  of  New  York  depends 
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cost  of  getting  raw  material  in  and  finished  nothing  for  the  crowded  streets  and  docks  and 

products  out  will  almost  certainly  increase  more  railroad  yards.     When  he  does  see  it,  there  will 

rapidly  as  time  goes  on  than  it  has  increased  in  be  a  series  of  explosions.     Some  streets  of  the 

years  gone  by.  city  will  be  widened,  some  city  budgets  will 

To  the  business  man,  therefore,  this  traffic  suddenly  expand,   some   transportation  com- 

problem  must  presently  come  home.     The  trail  panics   will   suddenly   experience   severe   and 

of  it  will  lie  across  each  page  of  his  cost-sheets,  unexpected  trouble  —  or  else  New  York  will 

Until  he  sees  it  there,  he  will  stay  quiet,  caring  stop  growing. 


THE  CONFLICT  OF  COLOR 

I 

THE    WORLD   TO-DAY    AND  HOW    COLOR    DIVIDES    IT 

BY 

B.   L.    PUTNAM   WEALE 

THERE  are  few  more  interesting  studies  flicts  which  ensued   —  was  very  simple.    The 

in  the  world  than  the  study  of  the  world   was   somewhat   empty;    there   was   an 

map.    For,  if  the  truth  be  known,  a  appalling    difference    between     the    civilized 

big  map  of  the  world  on  Mercator's  projection  peoples    and    the    barbarians;    there    was    a 

should  be  to-day  to  every  intelligent  person  savage  contempt  for  hfe  and  property;  and, 

something  very  like  a  horoscope  of  the  human  even  in  the  populated  and  well-settled  coun- 

race  —  a  horoscope,  it  is  true,  not  cast  as  astrol-  tries,   the  population  was   trifling,   compared 

ogers  ordain,  yet  nevertheless  enabling  students  to  modern  populations,  and  generally  confined 

to  know  within  certain  limits  what  should  and  to  the  more  fertile  plains  and  valleys.     Also, 

what  should  not  happen  to  the  various  racial  in  those  days,  all  artificial  checks  were  entirely 

divisions  and  groups  composing   the  human  lacking,  and  no  one  felt  any  necessity  to  stay 

species,    since    the    manner    in    which    these  his  hand. 

divisions  and  groups  are  now  distributed  over  To-day,  though  the  world  is  not  yet  full  of  the 

the   face   of   the   earth   is   virtually   an   index  human  species,  nations  have  in  nearly  every 

to  a  great  deal  of  the  world's  future  history,  case  been  so  very  long  settled  where  they  now 

These  statements  may  at  first  blush  sound  are,  and  populations  have  grown  so  enormously 

amazingly  audacious;  yet  a  little  amplification  great,  and  are  still  growing  so  rapidly,  that  it 

will  speedily  show  that  they  are  nothing  but  is   possible    to   calculate   with    more   or   less 

very  sober  opinions.  mathematical  accuracy  just  when  there  will 

For   the   chiefest  fact   in   modern   poHtical  be  one  human  being  to  every  acre  of  arable 

geography   is   that   the   grand   divisions   and  soil  in  the  world.     In  fact,  the  world  is  rapidly 

dwelling-grounds  of  the  races  are  now  more  becoming    filled    up  —  numbers    alone    make 

or  less  settled  for  all  time  —  that  is,  for  a  great    displacements    of    men    impossible    in 

large  number  of  centuries  —  no  matter  what  the  future.     These  facts  alone  are  sufficient 

the  pessimists  or  alarmists  may  say  to   the  to  bury  ancient  history  forever, 

contrary.     The  era  of  vast  migration  —  and,  For    real    frontiers  —  real    barriers    to    the 

therefore,    of    vast    racial    conflicts  —  having  swaying    to    and    fro    of    peoples  —  are    not 

long  since  passed  away,  it  is  inconceivable,  rivers  or  mountains  or  seas  or  any  of  those 

for  instance,  that  Europe  should  ever  succumb  physical    features    referred    to    in    geography 

to  a  Black  invasion  or  that  America  should  books  —  for  those  are  only   the  frontiers  of 

ever  become  Yellow.  savages  —  but  masses  of  men  distributed  in 

For  the  grand  reason  of  these  historic    mi-  proper   density,    highly   civilized,    irrevocably 

grations  —  and,   therefore,   of  the  great  con-  locked  to  the  soil  by  their  culture  and  their 
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clear,  century-old  title-deeds,  and  sufficiently  permanent  frontier  lines  have  yet  been  6stab- 

warlike    to   make    their   physical   boundaries  lished,  since  modern  civilization  and  culture 

respected,  should  wanton  aggression  menace  are  practically  non-existent  in  these  lands  and 

them.     It  is  flesh  and  blood  that  really  forms  the  peoples  are  only  swayed  by  unreasoning 

modern  frontiers.  passions.     In  these  regions  it  is  self-evident 

Thus,  though  the  forcible  acquisition  by  that  fierce  fighting  must  occur  again  and 
Germany  in  187 1  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  looked  again.  It  is  one  of  the  most  significant  facts 
upon  by  Frenchman  as  a  piece  of  barefaced  in  modern  political  geography  that  on  Russia 
territorial  robbery,  it  is  remarkable  to  remem-  must  fall  the  brunt  of  all  such  Asiatic  affrays, 
ber  that  racially  it  was  nothing  but  the  resto-  since  her  frontier  marches  sheer  across  Asia 
ration  of  an  old  frontier-line;  for,  though  the  to  the  Pacific  and  forms  the  natural  advance- 
inhabitants  of  this  debatable  zone  had  been  guard  of  the  white  man  in  Asia. 
largely  GalHcized,  they  were  never  sufficiently  In  the  other  great  regions  of  the  world  — 
so  to  make  them  real  Frenchmen  or  to  make  in  America,  in  Africa,  in  Australia,  in  the 
Germans  believe  that  they  lived  on  true  remaining  island  groups  —  no  great  race-con- 
French  territory.  Thus,  although  we  have  flicts,  properly  speaking,  having  for  their  object 
said  that  the  era  of  migrations  is  long  past,  the  final  mastery  of  the  soil,  can  arise,  because 
none  the  less  no  race  will  be  content  perma-  the  question  of  that  mastery  is  more  or  less  per- 
nently  to  accept  an  arbitrary  frontier-line,  manently  and  clearly  decided.  For  instance, 
won  by  force  of  arms  in  more  or  less  modern  the  future  of  the  entire  American  continent  is 
times,  when  across  that  frontier  are  millions  definitely  settled  as  far  as  human  foresight 
of  men  of  the  same  race.  That  is  an  important  can  tell,  though  the  present  settlement  is 
minor  fact.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Italian  less  than  four  hundred  years  old;  Australia, 
Irredentists  dream  of  one  day  rescuing  their  unless  an  unbelievable  race  suicide,  of  which 
brothers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic,  some  see  signs  to-day,  takes  place,  must  remain 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  Roumanians  jealously  a  white  man's  land  —  for  white  men  will 
eye  the  Austrian  province  of  Transylvania;  never  permit  it  to  be  invaded  and  surrendered 
that  Bulgarians  gaze  across  the  southern  to  colored  men.  As  for  Africa,  with  the 
frontier  of  Eastern  Roumelia  and  wonder  if  exception  of  South  Africa,  this  is  a  purely 
the  boundaries  laid  down  in  the  inoperative  colored  man's  continent,  where  no  other 
Russo-Turkish  treaty  of  San  Stefano  may  man  may  thrive  or  where  climate  is  absolute 
not  be  soon  claimed  by  them.  Germans,  master  —  and  nothing  can  change  that  preg- 
G reeks,  Russians,  Servians,  and  many  others  nant  fact. 

in   Europe   believe   that   they   have   not   yet  The    main    racial  struggle   throughout  the 

gained   their   real   frontiers  —  because   across  world  —  the  struggle  not  only  along  frontiers 

their    political    and    geographical   boundaries  but  in  the  heart  of  densely  populated  coun- 

are  men  of  the  same  race  and  speech  surren-  tries  as  well  —  must  be,  then,  between  the  old 

dered  to  the  rule  of  others  by  the  unanswer-  antagonists,  Europe  and  Asia.     This  is  both 

able  argument  of  conquest.     The  most  that  natural   and   logical,    for    the   simple   reason 

can  happen  in  the  modern  world  is  that  in  that  Europe  and  Asia  form  really  one  conti- 

debatable  regions,  where  what  may  be  called  nent  containing  more  than  three-quarters  of 

a  really  permanent  settlement  of  frontier  fines  the  population  of  the  world  —  that  each  has 

has  not  yet  been  brought  about,  there  will  be  its   own   peculiar   civilization   and   culture  — 

a  constant  swaying  to  and  fro  —  most  probably  that  Europe  has  dominated  Asia  in  the  past 

accompanied  by  bloody  wars.  and  that  Asia  is  now  preparing  to  alter  this 

In  Europe  there  will  be  not  so  much  of  this,  state  of .  affairs.  It  is  impossible  for  either 
owing  to  the  existence  of  many  artificial  the  real  frontiers  between  the  two  to  be 
checks,  as  well  as  owing  to  the  growth  of  delimited,  or  their  relations  to  be  remodeled, 
modern  cosmopolitanism  which  tends  to  make  until  populations  grow  much  vaster  than  they 
indistinct  so  many  old  differences.  But  in  are  at  present  and  until  the  standard  of  life 
Asia  —  where  the  question  of  a  different  and  the  standard  of  strength  of  the  two  con- 
color  also  intrudes  itself  —  there  are  immense  flicting  civilizations  approximate  much  more 
regions,  such  as  the  entire  Amur  country,  closely  than  they  do  at  present, 
the  wastes  of  Central  Asia,  Eastern  Turkestan,  At  the  same  time  that  there  is  this  large 
Persia,  and  Asia  Minor,  where  nothing  hke  clash  of  conflicting  ideals  looming  up  —  the 
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slaughts  of  all  the  world,  has  still  the  account  aims  at  destroying   the  most  essential  parts 

of  the  Japanese  War  to  settle;  and,  in  view  of  the  social  fabric  which  has  been  so  slowly 

of  the  fact  that  a  New  Europe,  greater  than  built  up  throughout  the  ages. 

Old   Europe  in  extent,  and  entirely  peopled  In  spite  of  this  state  of  affairs,  there  have 

by  Slavs,  is  quickly  and  quietly  arising  across  not  been  lacking  such  leading  lights  of  the 

the  Ural  Mountains,  and  reaching  toward  the  Western   world   as   bishops   to   proclaim   the 

Pacific,  a  new  factor  is  being  created  whose  belief  that,  as  it  will  one  day  be  impossible 

importance  cannot  yet  be  correctly  estimated,  to  bar  out  the  hordes  of  Asia  from  America 

For,  in  addititon  to  the  question  of  color,  and  Australia,  the  one  remedy  is  ''to  Chris- 
there  is  the  question  of  religion  to  be  con-  tianize  the  heathen"  —  and  thus  to  raise  his 
sidered.  The  White  Power  which,  for  in-  standard  of  living  so  that  the  present  industrial 
stance,  could  really  ally  with  Islamism  as  and  racial  threat  would  be  quickly  lessened 
Napoleon  dreamed  of  doing,  might  possibly  and  finally  disappear.  This  is  really  equiva- 
dispose  in  Asia  and  Africa  of  an  irresistible  lent  to  saying  that  a  great  miracle  must  be 
force.  England  can  never  be  that  ally,  for  wrought  if  the  white  man's  lands  bordering  on 
every  feeling  is  against  it;  and  that  is  the  the  Pacific  are  to  be  saved  from  the  colored  man. 
reason  why  instinctively  the  great  movement  Unfortunately,  religion  to-day  performs  no 
toward  Christianizing  the  colored  world  is  miracles,  and  those  who  believe  the  contrary 
growing  apace  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries.  are    doomed    to    disappointment.     Asia    and 

Christianize  the  colored  world!    Alas!  what  Africa  will  have  one  day  to  be  fought  on  their 

bold    yet    foolish    words!     Christianity,     no  terms,    and,    though    the    Cross    may    have 

matter  what  ardent    evangelists    may  say  to  triumphed  over  the  Crescent  in  the  past,  it 

the  contrary,  can  only  really  live  and  thrive  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  will  perma- 

in  temperate  climes;  for  it  is  really  a  product  nently  possess  the  mastery  of  the  world, 

of    temperate    climes.     Among    the    warlike  In  the  articles  which  follow  there  will  be 

or  metaphysical-minded  peoples  of  Asia  very  considered,  the  various  aspects  of  the  great 

different  creeds  will  always  hold  sway.     Politi-  problem  which  has  been  roughly  outlined;  and 

cally,    Christianity    has    been    to    Europe    a  the  grand  fact  which  should  stand  out  is  that 

strengthening  force;  but  in  Asia  Christianity  at  bottom  the  complaint  against  the  white  man 

is    everywhere    looked    upon    by    rulers    and  is  everywhere  the  same,  though  expressed  in 

scholars    alike    as    a    weakening    force  —  a  very  different  terms,  and  sometimes,  for  rea- 

disintegrating  force,  a  European  thing  which  sons  of  expediency,  almost  totally  concealed. 

[To  be  jollowed  by  ''  The  Yellow  World  oj  Eastern  Asia:'— The  Editors.] 
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III 

LIFE    ON    BOARD    A    BRITISH    MAN-OF-WAR 

BY 

ALEXANDER    IRVINE 

[Following  the  previous  articles  '*  Boyhood  in  Ireland  "  and  ''  Training  jor  the  British 
Navy:' — The  Editors.] 

EARLY  in  1882,  I  was  drafted  from  the  Most  of  the  work  was  aone  in  the  barracks, 

training   depot   to  headquarters   near  so  that  I  had  the  forenoons  to  continue   my 

London.     I  began  my  duties  as  a  full-  schooling,  and  the  evenings  for  lectures, 

fledged   garrison   soldier,  doing    guard    duty,  I  entered  into  religious  work  with  renewed 

parading,  drilling,   and   various  other  duties,  vigor,     connecting     myself     with     a     small 
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independent  church  not  far  from  the  barracks,  tion  meant;  but,  whatever  it  meant,  it  was  a 

My  thick  Irish  brogue  miHtated  against  my  long  way  off  and  almost  out  of  reach.     One 

usefulness  in  the  church  and,  in  expressing  day    in   going   over   my   well-marked    "John 

myself  with  warmth,  I  usually  made  it  worse.  Halifax,"  I  came  across  this  passage: 

In  the  barrack  room,  my  brogue  brought  me  ''  'What  would  you  do,  John,  if  you  were 

several  Irish  nicknames  which  irritated  me.  shut  up  here,  and  had  to  get  over  the  yew 

They  were    names    usually   attached   to   the  hedge?     You  could  not  climb  it.' 

Roman    Catholic    Irish,    and,    having    been  "'I  know  that,  and  therefore  I  should  not 

brought   up   in   an   Ulster  community,  where  waste    time    in    trying.' 

part  of  a  boy's  education  is  to  hate  Roman  "  'Would  you  give  up,  then?' 

Catholics,   I  naturally  resented  these  names.  "He  smiled:  there  was  no  'giving  up'  in 

A    Protestant    Irishman    will  tolerate  "Pat,"  that  smile  of  his.     T'll  tell  you  what  I'd  do: 

but  "Mick"  will  put  him  in  a  fighting  attitude  I'd  begin  and  break  it,  twig  by  twig,  till  I 

in    a   moment.      The    only   way   out   of   the  forced  my  way  through,  and  got  out  safe  at  the 

difficulty  was  to  rid  myself  of  the  brogue,  and  other  side.'  " 

this  I  proceeded  to  do.  This  was  a  new  inspiration.     The  difficulty 

All  around  me  were  cockney  Englishmen,  was  not  lessened  by  the  inspiration,  but  a  new 

murdering  the  Queen's  English,  and  Scotch-  method  appealed  to  me.     It  was  the  patient 

men  who  were  doing  worse.     I  had  not  yet  plodding   method   of    "twig   by   twig."     The 

become   the   possessor   of   a   dictionary,    and  quotation  from  "John  Halifax"  was  reinforced 

my   chief   instructors   in   language,   and   par-  by   one   of    the    first    things    I    ever   read    of 

ticularly  pronunciation  and  enunciation,  were  Browning: 

preachers  and  lecturers.  u  ^j^^^  j^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  U^^l^  ^^-^^  ^^  ^^^ 

With  regard  to  literature,  I  was  like  a  man  gees  [^  g^^d  does  it: 

lost  in  a  forest.     I  had  no  guide.     One  night  This  high  man  with  a  great  thing  to  pursue, 

I  attended  a  lecture  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Kirton,  the  Dies  ere  he  knows  it. 

author  of  a  tract  called,  "  Buy  Your  Cherries."  That  low  man  goes  on  adding  one  to  one. 

This  tract  my  mother  had  read  to  me  when  His  hundreds  soon  hit; 

a   boy,    and   it   had   made   a   very   profound  This  high  man  aiming  at  a  million 

impression  upon  me.     The  author  was  very  Misses  an  unit. 

kind,  gave  me  an  interview,  and  advised  me  to  The  most  powerful  speaker  I  ever  heard 

read  as  my  first  novel,  "  John  Hahfax,  Gentle-  was  Charles  Bradlaugh.     I  attended  one  of 

man."     Inside  of  a  week  I  had  read  the  book  his  lectures  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  a  large 

twice,   the  second   time  with   dictionary  and  auditorium    in    Portsmouth.     I    shall    never 

pencil.     The  story  fascinated  me,  and  the  way  forget  that  wonderful  voice  as  it  thrilled  an 

in  which  it  was  told  opened  up  new  channels  audience    of    four    thousand    people.     Brad- 

of  improvement.     I  memorized  whole  pages  laugh  was  engaged  in  one  of  his  favorite  themes, 

of  it,  and  even  took  long  walks  by  the  seaside  demolishing  God  and  the  theologians.     It  was 

repeating  over  and  over  what  I  had  memorized,  the  most  daring  thing  I  had  ever  heard,  and 

The   enlargement   of   my   opportunities   in  my  mind  and  soul  were  in  revolt.     When  the 

garrison  life  revealed  to  me  something  of  the  time  for  questions  came,  I  pushed  my  way  to 

amount  of  work  required  to  accomplish  my  the  front,   was  recognized  by   the  chairman, 

purpose.      In  the  midst  of   people  who  had  and    mounted    the    platform.     My   lips    were 

merely  an  ordinary  grammar  school  education,  parched  and  I  could  scarcely  utter  a  word. 

I    felt   like    a    child.     When    discouragement  The  big  man  with  the  homely  face  saw  my 

came,  I  took  refuge  in  the  fact  that  several  embarrassment,  and  said,  "Take  your  time, 

avenues  of  usefulness  were  open  to  me  in  army  my  boy;  don't  be  in  a  hurry." 

life.     I  had  shown  some  proficiency  in  gunnery.  He    had   been    a    soldier    himself,    and,    I 

For  a  steady  plodder  who  attends  strictly  to  supposed,  as  I  stood  there  in  my  scarlet  tunic, 

business    there   is   always   promotion.     As   a  Glengarry  cap    in    hand,  Bradlaugh    became 

flunky,  there  was  the  incentive  of  double  pay,  reminiscent. 

the  wearing  of  plain  clothes,  and  some  intimate  When  I  got  command  of  my  voice,  I  said : 

touch    with    the    aristocracy.     Many    a    time  "I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Bradlaugh  a  question.     I 

one  of  these  avenues  seemed  the  only  career  have  very  little  education  and  little  opportunity 

open  for  me.     I  hardly  knew  what  an  educa-  to  get  more,  but  I  have  a  peace  in  my  heart; 
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I  call  it  'Belief  in  God.'     I  don't  know  what  The  first  part  of  the  meeting  partook  of  the 

else  to  call  it  and  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Bradlaugh  nature  of  a  reception.     I  watched   the  pro- 

whether  he  is  willing  to  take  that  away  from  ceedings  from  the  most  obscure  corner  I  could 

me  and  deprive  me  of  the  biggest  pleasure  find.     Somebody  rapped  on  the  table.     The 

in  my  life,  and  leave  nothing  in  its  place?"  hum  of  voices  ceased,  and  there  stepped  out, 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  came  forward,  laid  as  the  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  my  friend  of 

his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and   amid    a   most  the  Possilpark  Mission,  Professor  Drummond. 

impressive  silence,  said:  Up  to  that  hour  my  theology  related  largely 

"No,  my  lad,  Charles  Bradlaugh  will  be  the  to  another  world,  but  his  explanation  of  a 
last  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  take  a  portion  of  Scripture  was  so  clear  and  so  con- 
pleasure  from  a  soldier  boy,  even  though  it  be  vincing  to  my  simple  mind,  that  I  could  neither 
a  'behef  in  God'!"  miss   its   meaning   nor   avoid   its   appHcation. 

The  crowd  wildly  cheered,  and  I  went  out  The  professor  was  telling  us  that  religion  must 

grateful  and  strengthened.     This  incident  had  be  related  to  life.     Many  years  afterward  I 

a  very  unusual  effect  upon  me  —  an  intense  came  across  the  treatise  in  printed  form.     It 

desire  to  tell  others  of  that  belief  possessed  was  entitled, ''The  Programme  of  Christianity." 

me.     I  was  already  doing  this  in  a  small  way  The  officer  of  the  Horse   Guards  by  whose 

but  I  became  bolder  and  sought  larger  oppor-  invitation  I  enjoyed  this  privilege,  introduced 

tunities.  me  to  the  lecturer,  and  this  personal  touch, 

About  ten  days  later  I  was  ordered  to  London  though  very  slight,  marked  a  distinct  period 

as  the  personal  bearer  of  a  Government  dis-  in  my  development.     Drummond  had  pushed 

patch.     I    made   requisition    for   seven   days'  me  out  of  one  stage,  and,  by  inviting  me  to 

leave   of   absence.     My   mission   was   to   the  render  an  account  of  myself  to  him,  inspired 

Horse  Guards,  and  after  its  accomplishment  me  into  another. 

I  went   to  Whitechapel  and  rented  a  small  My  Bible  studies  had  given  me  a  longing  to 

room  for  a  week.     I  had  with  me  a  suit  of  see  the  Holy  Land.     Perhaps  the  longing  was 

plain  clothes  that  I  wore  during  the  day  time,  superinduced  by  the  possibility  of  being  drafted 

but  the  scarlet  uniform  was  conspicuous  and  to  the  Mediterranean  Squadron.     On  inquiry 

soldier  Evangelists  very  rare,  so  in  the  mission  I  learned  that  the  flagship  of  that  squadron  — 

halls  and  on  the  street  corners  with  the  Salva-  the  Alexandra  —  had  a  library  and  a  school  on 

tion   Army  and  other  open   air  preachers,   I  board,  so  I  made  this  kind  of  a  proposition  to 

exercised  my  one  talent,   and  told  the  story  the   Almighty.     I   did   it,   of  course,   with   a 

of  what  I  had  now  found  a  name  for  —  my  humble  spirit  and  a  devout  mind;    but  I  did 

conversion.  it  in  a  very  clear  and  positive  manner:   "Give 

In  the  day  time  I  talked  to  costermongers,  me  the  flagship  for  the  sake  of  the  schooling  I 

street  venders,  the  unemployed,  and  the  corner  will  get  there,  and  I  will  give  you  my  life!" 

loafers.     One  night  I  put  my  plain  clothes  on  I  prayed  daily  and  nightly  for  nearly  six 

and  spent  the  night  w^ith  the  "wharf  rats"  on  months  for  that  object,  and  in  my  anxiety  over 

the  banks  of  the  Thames.  the  matter  I  made  a  dicker  with  a  man  who  was 

For  seven  days  and  for  seven  nights  I  con-  to  embark  at  the  same  time  —  that,  if  he  should 

tinuously  told  that  simple  story  —  told  it  in  be  lucky  enough  to  get  the  flagship  and  I  should 

few  words,  closing  always  with  an  appeal  for  be  appointed  to  some  other  ship,  I  would  give 

a  change  of  life.     I  had  spoken  to  the  officer  him  a  money  consideration  and  request  the 

of  the  Horse  Guards  with  whom  I  had  business  commander  to  permit  us  to  exchange.     This 

of  my  intention,  and  he  told  me  of  a  brother  was  a  break  in  my  faith,  and  I  quickly  corrected 

officer  who  was  very  much  interested  in  religious  it,  leaving  the  entire  matter  in  supernatural 

work  among  soldiers,  and  directed  me  to  his  hands, 

quarters.  There  came  a  time  when  I  was  sure  in  my 

The  interview  resulted  in  an  invitation  to  a  mind  that  I  would  get  that  ship  —  a  time  when 

Sunday  afternoon  meeting  at  the  town  house  of  there  was  no  longer  zest  in  praying  for  it;   and 

a  duke.     It  was  the  most  gorgeous  place  I  had  there  entered  into  my  praying  phrases  of  grati- 

ever  been  in,  and  the  audience  was  composed  tude  instead  of  request.     There  came  also  a 

of  the  most   aristocratic   people   in   London,  time  when  I  confided  this  assurance    to    my 

I  felt  very  much  out  of  place  and  conspicuous  closest  friend,  to  whom  it  was  all  moonshine, 

because  of  my  uniform  and  station  in  life.  He  laughed  and  poked  fun  at  the  idea.     It 
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became  a  barrack-room  joke  and  I  was  hurt 
and  chagrined. 

The  eventful  morning  arrived.  Those  for 
embarkation  were  called  out  for  parade  in  full 
marching  order,  and  the  roll  was  called.  The 
universe  seemed  to  hang  in  the  balance  that 
morning.  Finally  the  moment  arrived.  My 
name  was  called.  I  took  one  pace  to  the  front, 
ported  my  arms,  and  awaited  the  verdict. 
My  name  and  company  was  called,  and  this 
assignment :  ''To  Her  Majesty's  ship  Condor!^'' 

My  comrades  giggled  and  were  sharply 
rebuked;  I  gave  vent  to  an  inarticulate  guttural 
sound  and  was  also  rebuked.  After  parade  I 
went  to  my  barrack  room,  changed  my  uniform, 
and  disappeared  to  escape  ridicule. 

"What  cheer,  Condor?"  were  the  first 
words  that  greeted  me  at  reveille  next  morning, 
and  my  roommates  kept  it  up.  Sometimes  the 
ridicule  worked  overtime.  Often  I  was  on  the 
edge  of  a  wild  outburst  of  passion  and  resent- 
ment, but  I  mastered  these  things  and  went  on 
with  my  duties.  At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon of  the  day  following  my  assignment,  we 
"mustered  kits."  This  is  the  ordinary  pre- 
embarkation  inspection.  After  inspection  we 
packed  our  kits  and  were  stood  to  attention. 
Several  corrections  were  made  in  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  previous  day.  My  heart  almost 
stopped  beating  when  my  name  was  called  a 
second  time. 

"A  mistake  was  made " 

The  officer  got  no  further. 

"I  knew  it,  begorra!"  I  exclaimed  with 
flushed  face  and  beating  heart. 

The  officer  came  close  to  me,  looked  straight 
into  my  face,  and  said,  "  I  have  a  good  mind  to 
put  you  in  the  guard  room." 

I  stood  still,  motionless,  silent. 

"A  mistake  was  made  yesterday,"  he  con- 
tinued, "in  appointing  you  to  the  Condor. 
You  are  to  go  instead  with  a  detachment  to 
the  Alexandra,  flagship  of  the  Mediterranean 
Squadron." 

Parade  was  dismissed.  I  went  to  the  officer, 
saluted  him,  and  begged  the  privilege  of  an 
explanation.  In  a  few  words  I  told  him  my 
story  and  of  the  hope  of  my  life,  and  asked  him 
to  forgive  me  for  the  interruption.  He  looked 
astonished  and  rephed  very  quietly,  "  I  am  glad 
you  told  me,  Irvine.  I  shall  be  interested  in 
your  future." 

On  the  way  to  the  barrack  room,  the  spirit  of 
exuberant  merriment  took  possession  of  me. 
I  wanted  to  do  something  ludicrous  or  desper- 


ate. I  threw  my  pack  into  a  corner,  quickly 
divested  myself  of  my  tunic,  rolled  up  my 
shirt  sleeves,  and  struck  the  table  such  a  blow 
with  my  clenched  fist  as  to  make  the  dishes  jump 
off.  Everybody  looked  around.  My  face 
must  have  been  a  picture. 

"Boys,"  I  said,  "here's  yer  last  chance  to 
oblige  an  Irishman!" 

"What  is  it,  Pat?"  half  a  dozen  shouted  in 
unison. 

"I  want  to  box  any  three  blinderin'  idiots 
in  the  room,  and  all  together,  begorra!  Come 
on  now,  ye  spalpeens,  and  show  the  stuff  ye're 
made  of!" 

The  only  answer  was  a  loud  outburst  of 
applause  and  laughter. 

In  my  exuberance,  I  danced  an  Irish  hornpipe 
and  my  career  in  the  barrack  room  was  over. 

In  January,  1883,  the  big  troop  ship  bearing 
reinforcements  for  the  Mediterranean  Squad- 
ron steamed  into  Malta  Harbor  and  we  were 
transferred  to  our  respective  ships.  The 
Alexandra  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  power- 
ful ship  in  Victoria's  navy  at  that  time.  She 
carried  the  flag  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Hay. 
She  was  a  little  city  of  the  sea  with  her  divisions 
of  labor,  her  social  distinctions,  her  alleys,  and 
her  avenues.  She  had  a  population  of  about 
one  thousand  inhabitants.  These  were  divided 
into  officers,  petty  officers,  bluejackets,  and 
marines.  Around  the  flagship  lay  half  a  dozen 
other  ships  of  the  fleet.  I  was  fascinated  with 
the  variety  of  things  around  me  in  that  little 
city,  and  for  the  first  few  days  on  board  spent  all 
my  leisure  time  in  exploring  this  mysterious 
underwater  world.  Her  guns  were  of  the 
heaviest  calibre.  Her  steel  walls  were  decor- 
ated with  ponderous  Pallasier  shot  and  shell. 
I  was  struck  with  the  marvelous  cleanliness. 
Her  decks  were  white.  Everv  inch  of  brass- 
work  was  shining;  everything  in  order;  every- 
thing trim  and  neat;  neither  slovenly  men  nor 
slovenly   conditions. 

Malta  Harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
The  old  city  of  Valetta  looks  like  an  im- 
mense fortress,  which  it  really  is,  and  the 
next  thing  to  explore  was  the  island. 

It  seemed  as  if  I  had  entered  an  entirely  new 
world.  My  heart  was  full  of  joy,  my  mind 
full  of  hope,  and  my  uniform  for  the  time  being 
was  more  the  uniform  of  a  student  than  of  a 
fighter.  My  first  great  discovery  on  the  ship 
was  the  thing  I  had  prayed  for  —  a  school. 
I  hid  myself  behind  a  stanchion  out  of  sight  of 
the  instructors  and  took  my  bearings.     Later, 
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I  found  a  place  where  I  could  sit  within  hearing  The  judgment  of  my  brethren  was  that  there 

distance,   but  was  discovered  and  forced   to  was  good  stuff  in  me  for  a  Christian  if  I  had  only 

explain.     The  chief  instructor  was  interested  been  born  somewhere  else,  a  judgment  I  could 

in  my  explanation  and  in  my  story,  and  gave  not  be  expected  to  agree  with.     My  disagree- 

me  valuable   advice  how   to  proceed   in   my  ment  with  these  men  on  various  lines  was  no 

studies.     Once    again    my    brogue    militated  barrier  to  my  participation  in  their  propaganda, 

against    my    advancement.     Being    the    only  There  was  only  one  thing  in  the  world  to  do  — 

Irishman  in  the  mess,  I  had  to  bear  more  than  get  men  converted.     Each  man  in  this  small 

my  share  of  its  humor.     I  made  application  to  group  picked  out  another  man  as  a  subject  of 

be  employed  as  a  waiter  in  the  officers'  ward-  prayer   and   solicitation   and   persuasion.     At 

room,  so  that  I  might  improve  my  pronunciation  our  weekly  meetings  we  reported  on  our  work, 

and  add  to  my  vocabulary.     I  had  a  little  pad  Then  we  worked  for  each  other.   Of  course, 

arranged  on  the  inside  of  my  jacket  with  a  I  was  a  subject  of  prayer  myself.     When  these 

pencil  attached,  and  every  new  word  I  heard  men  shook  hands  in  parting,  they  usually  said, 

I  jotted  down;    and  every  night  I  gathered  "  If  the  Lord  tarry,"  for  the  Lord  was  expected 

together  these  new  friends,   looked  up   their  to  come  at  any  moment.     This  they  could  not 

origin,    meaning,  and   pronunciation.     I   was  get  into  my  speech  nor  my  mind.     As  I  looked 

appointed  body  servant  to  the   paymaster  of  around  me,  I  got  the  idea  that  there  was  a 

the  ship,  a  bucolic  old  Bourbon  of  the  most  good  deal  of  work  to  be  done  before  the  Lord 

pronounced    aristocracy.     This    excused    me  came,  and  I  put  emphasis  rather  on  the  work 

from  military  and  naval  duty,  and  I  was  priv-  than   on   the   expectation.     The   ship   was   a 

ileged    to    wear    plain    clothes.     I    attached  beehive  of  activity,  not  merely  the  activity  of 

myself  to  a  small  group  of  pietists  called  Ply-  warlike  discipline  or  preparation,  but  social 

mouth  Brethren,  orthodox  theologians,  literal-  activity.     Of  course,  this  activity  was  largely 

ists  in  interpretation  of  the   Scriptures,   and  for   the  officers.      We  had   to  go  ashore  for 

exceedingly    straight-laced  in   their  morality,  most  of  ours,  and  the  social  activity  of  the 

They  were  fine  Bible  students,  indeed    Bible  rank  and  file   was  rather   of   a   questionable 

experts.     This  was  a  great  joy  to  me  at  first,  character  ashore,  but  the   officers   had  their 

but  the  atmosphere  to  a  red-blooded,  jubilant  dinners,  their    dances,    and    their    afternoon 

nature  like  mine  was  rather  stifling  after  a  receptions. 

while.     I  was  fond  of  a  good  story  and  was  The  social  centre  for  a  pordon  of  the  rank 

full  of  Irish  folklore  and  fairy  stories,  and  I  and  file  was  a  sailors'  institute.     As  this  was 

noticed  my  brethren  did  not  relish  my  outbursts  a  temperance  institution,  it  was  only  patronized 

of  laughter.     It  was  explosive,   spontaneous,  by  a    small    percentage    of    them.     Here  we 

and  hearty,  but  not  contagious  among  them,  had     frequent     receptions,     afternoon     teas, 

Their  faces  assumed  a  rather  pained  expres-  lectures,    and   religious    meetings.     Here    the 

sion,  a  kind  of  notice  of  emotion  that  a  sense  secret  societies  met  —  the  Free  Masons,  Odd 

of  humor  and  religious  beliefs  occupied  dif-  Fellows,  Foresters,  Orangemen,  etc.     Thurs- 

ferent    compartments    in    the    human    mind,  day  afternoons  we  had  a  half-hohday  on  board. 

It  was  intimated  to  me  that  such  "frivolous-  It  was  called  " Make-and-Mend  Clothes  Day." 

ness"  was  out  of  kelter  with  the  profession  of  The  upper  decks  belonged  to  the  crew  that 

a  Christian.     It  was  merely  by  accident  that  afternoon,  and  every  conceivable  kind  of  activ- 

I  pulled  out  of  a  shelf  in  the  Hbrary  "Adam  ity  was  in  operation.     It  looked  something  like 

Bede"  by   George  EHot.     When  I  was  dis-  an  Irish  fair.     It  was  a  day  on  which  most 

covered  eagerly  devouring  its  contents  under  men   wrote   home;     but   there   were   sewing, 

the  glare  of  the  fighting  lamp  one  night  after  boxing,  fencing,  and  on  this  afternoon,  at  least, 

the  crew  had  "piped  down",  I  was  upbraided  almost  every  man  on  the  ship  worked  at  his 

for    spending    such    precious    time    on    such  hobby.     My  hobby  at  this  time  was  mathe- 

"  worldly  trash."  madcs  and  I  could  not  do  that  in  the  crowd, 

"  Suppose  the  Lord  should  come  now  and  but  on  Thursday  afternoons  I  rather  enjoyed 

find  you  reading  that;   what  would  you  say,  to  watching  the  boxing  and  fencing.     My  experi- 

Him  ?  "  ence  in  the  game  had  given  me  at  least  a  perma- 

My  reply  added  to  their  sorrow.  nent  interest  in  it,  and  as  I  stood  by  the  ropes 

"I  should  say,  'Begorra,  yer  Honor,  it's  a  the  blood  tingled  in  my  veins.     I  was  anxious 

bully  good  story!'"  many  a  time  for  a  rough  and  tumble,  but  my 
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companions  saved  me  from  this  indulgence,  insults  and  make  some  show  of  defense.  This 
There  were  sixteen  men  in  my  mess.  It  was  change  of  front  incensed  the  bully,  and  one  day 
in  a  corner  of  the  main  gun  battery  alongside  he  hurled  an  exceedingly  nasty  epithet  at  me  — 
one  of  the  big  "stern-chasers."  We  had  a  one  of  those  vulgar  and  usual  epithets  current 
table  that  could  be  lowered  from  the  roof  of  the  in  army  speech.  The  reference  in  it  to  my 
gun  battery,  and  eating  three  times  a  day  with  mother  stirred  me  with  indignation,  and  I 
these  men,  I  knew  them  fairly  well  and  they  announced  in  a  fit  of  anger  my  willingness  to 
knew  me.  Each  man-of-war's  man  is  allowed  be  thrashed  or  thrash  him  if  the  thing  was 
a  daily  portion  of  rum,  and  I  was  advised  by  repeated.  It  was  not  only  repeated  at  once, 
the  small  group  of  Christians  to  follow  their  but,  seizing  a  lump  of  dough,  he  hurled  it  at 
example  and  refuse  to  permit  anybody  else  to  my  head.  I  ducked  my  head  and  it  hit  another 
drink  my  ration.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  man  on  the  jaw,  but  the  gauntlet  was  on  the 
make  up  my  mind  to  follow  their  advice.  It  floor,  and  an  hour  afterward  the  port  side  of  the 
was,  of  course,  considered  an  old-womanish  gun  deck  was  a  mass  of  solidly  packed  sailors 
thing  to  do,  but  I  finally  came  to  the  point  where  and  marines.  My  brethren  came  after  me, 
I  asked  the  commissariat  department  to  give  one  after  another.  They  quoted  scores  of 
me,  as  was  the  custom,  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar  texts  to  make  me  uncomfortable.  I  tried  to 
instead.  I  took  very  good  care,  however,  not  joke,  but  my  lips  were  parched  and  my  tongue 
to  indulge  myself  in  these  things.  I  handed  unwilling  to  act.  I  was  pale  and  trembhng. 
them  over  to  men  on  the  night  watches.  This  I  knew  what  I  was  up  against,  but  determined 
did  not  save  me  from  the  penalty  for  such  an  to  see  it  through.  One  text  only  I  could 
offense.  It  brought  down  on  my  head  the  remember  in  this  exigency  and  I  quoted  it  to 
curses  of  a  good  many  men  in  the  mess,  but  Lanky  Lawrence,  the  big  sail-maker  who  was 
especially  of  one  man  who  was  a  sort  of  a  ship  the  leader  of  our  sect.  ''Lanky,  m'  boy," 
bruiser.  It  came  his  turn  to  be  cook  about  I  said  to  him,  *'  I'm  goin'  to  hing  m'  hat  on  one 
once  in  ten  days.  The  cook  of  the  mess  had  text  fur  the  space  of  a  good  thrashin'." 
as  his  perquisite  a  little  of  each  man's  ration  "What  is  it?"  asked  the  sail-maker, 
of  rum.  With  the  others,  the  abuse  was  mixed  "'As  much  as  lieth  in  ye,  live  paceably  wid 
with  good-humor,  for  on  the  whole  I  managed  all  men.'  Now  I  have  done  that  same,  and 
to  lead  a  fairly  agreeable  life  with  my  mess-  bedad,  I  have  done  it  to  the  limit  and  I'm  goin' 
mates.  They  looked  upon  me  as  a  religious  to  jump  into  this  physical  continshun  so  that 
fanatic,  but  my  laughter,  my  funny  stories,  and  out  of  it  I  will  bring  pace!" 
my  wilHngness  to  oblige  offset  with  most  of  "Ye're  all  wrong!"  said  the  sail-maker. 
them  my  temperance  principles  and  religious  "  I  know  it,  but  from  the  straight-lacedness  of 
fanaticism.  The  insults  of  the  bruiser  I  usually  your  theology  I  want  a  vacation.  Lanky,  just 
met  with  a  smile  and  passed  off  with  a  joke;  for  the  space  that  it  takes  to  get  a  lickin'  wan 
but,'  when  they  were  long  continued,  they  way  or  th'  other."  So  the  thing  began.  My 
irritated  me.  chief  endeavor  was  to  escape  punishment,  but 
There  is  a  monotony  in  the  Hfe  of  the  average  the  space  was  exceedingly  small  between  the 
soldier  or  sailor  which  has  a  very  deadening  two  big  guns  and  I  didn't  succeed  very  well. 
effect  upon  character  —  seeing  the  same  faces,  During  the  first  five  minutes  I  was  very  badly 
hearing  the  same  things,  performing  the  same  bruised  and  beaten.  One  of  my  ribs  was 
routine  in  the  same  kind  of  way  every  day,  broken  and  both  eyes  almost  closed.  Half 
year  in  and  year  out,  makes  him  a  sort  of  the  time  I  could  not  see  the  bully  at  all. 
automaton.  Kipling  has  told  us  something  of  In  one  of  the  breathing  spells,  the  sail-maker, 
the  effect  of  this  thing  in  "Soldiers  Three."  who,  despite  his  quotations  of  Scripture,  had 
There  came  a  time  when  I  broke  under  the  remained  to  see  the  proceedings,  whispered 
strain  of  this  man's  continued  insults.  For  something  in  my  ear.  It  was  a  point  of  advice, 
nearly  a  year  I  got  comfort  from  the  advice  of  He  told  me  that,  if  I  could  stand  that  five  min- 
the  brethren.  We  had  a  weekly  meeting  where  utes  longer,  my  opponent  would  be  outclassed, 
our  difficulties  were  considered  and  prayed  over.  The  support  of  Lanky  was  a  great  encourage- 
but  the  consolation  of  my  brethren  finally  ment  to  me,  and  a  good  deal  of  my  fear  dis- 
refused  to  suffice,  and,  being  a  healthy,  normal,  appeared.  I  began  to  think  harder,  to  plan,, 
vigorous  animal  with  some  little  experience  of  and  to  plant  blows  as  well  as  to  avoid  them, 
looking  after  myself,  I  began  to  reseut  the  This  excited  the  crowd  and  it  became  frenzied-. 
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MR.   IRVINE  AS  A  MARINE 
This  uniform  was  the  first  good  suit  he  ever  owned 


Up  to  that  point  it  was  a  one-sided  thing. 
Now,  I  was  not  only  taking  but  giving;  and 
not  only  giving,  but  giving  with  laughter  and 
ejaculations.  Our  Bible  study  for  that  month 
was  the  memorizing  of  the  names  of  the  minor 
prophets;  and  once,  when  I  managed  to  toss 
my  opponent's  head  to  one  side  with  a  blow 
on  the  point  of  the  chin,  I  shouted  full  of  glee, 
"  Take  that,  you  cross-eyed  son  of  a  seacook, 
take  it  in  the  name  of  Hosea!" 

The  crowd  laughed,  but  above  the  roar  of 
laughter  rang  out  the  voice  of  a  Scotchman  who 
was  one  of  our  best  Bible  students:  "  Gie  him 
brimstone,  Sandy."  A  few  minutes  later 
I  ejaculated,  "And,  bedad,  that's  for  Joel!" 
In  this  new  spirit  and  in  this  jocular  way,  I 
pounded  the  twelve  minor  prophets  into  him 
one  after  another,  while  the  rafters  of  the  ship 
rang  with  the  cheers  of  the  crew.  By  the  time 
I  exhausted  the  minor  prophets,  I  was  much 
the  stronger  man  of  the  two.  My  opponent 
was  wobbling  around  in  pretty  bad  shape. 
Once  he  was  on  his  knees,  and  while  waiting, 
I  shouted,  "I  want  to  be  yer  friend,  Billy  Cree- 
dan.  Shake  hands  now,  you  idiot,  and  behave 
yerself!" 

The  only  answer  I  got  was  a  string  of  vile 
oaths  as  he  staggered  to  his  feet.  I  pleaded 
with  him  to  quit,  but  that  is  not  the  way  that 
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H.  M.  S.  "ALEXANDRA" 
On  which  Air.  Irvine  served  as  a  marine  from  1883  to  1885.      From  a   dravdng  made   by  an  officer 
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such  fights  end.  Men  fight  while  their  senses 
last,  while  their  legs  keep  under  them,  and  at 
such  a  moment  a  bloodthirsty  crowd  becomes 
crazed  for  the  accomplishment  of  something 
that  looks  like  murder.  The  injection  of  the 
minor  prophets  made  a  ludicrous  ending  of  a 
thing  that  had  at  the  beginning  almost  paralyzed 
me  with  fear.  So  the  thing  ended  with  the 
bully  of  the  mess  lying  prostrate  on  the  deck. 
I  was  not  presentable  as  a  waiter  for  several 
days,  but  inside  of  an  hour  everybody  on  the 
ship  knew  what  had  happened,  and  for  the 
second  time  in  my  life  I  was  hailed  as  a  bruiser. 
To  impress  a  thousand  men  in  such  a  manner 
creates  an  egotism  which  is  very  likely  to  be 
lasting.  I  had  not  accomplished  very  much  in 
my  studies.  I  was  nothing  in  particular  among 
my  religious  brethren.  My  general  reputation 
up  to  this  moment  in  the  ship  was  that  of  a 
simple-minded  Irish  lad,  who  was  a  religious 
fanatic,  a  sort  of  sky  pilot  or  ''Holy  Joe."  I 
became  flushed  with  the  only  victory  worth 
while  in  the  army  or  navy,  and  the  second 
experience  lasted  twice  as  long  as  the  first. 


ADMIRAL  SIR  JOHN  HAY 

Who  was  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy,   including  the   Alexandra,  on   which   Mr.   Irvine   served  as 


a  marme 


Copvrig-ht  1909,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 

A  PRESENT  VIEW  OF  THE  HARBOR  OF  VALETTA  AND  THE  PORT  OF  MALTA 

Where  Mr.  Irvine  was  transferred  to  the  Alexandra 


A   NATION 
LEARNING   TO    PLAY 

A  SUMMER  OF  PATRIOTIC   PAGEANTS 
BY 


FRANCES  MAULE  BJORKMAN 


D 


URING  the  summer 
just    past    there 
have  been  celebra- 
tions from  the   Hudson  to 
the  Yukon,  for  the  Ameri- 
'':■  can  people  are  learning  to 

play.  In  all  these  affairs,  two  characteristics 
—  hitherto  not  conspicuous  in  American  cele- 
brations —  have  been  noticeable;  first,  a 
relatively  high  order  of  artistic  merit,  and, 
second,  participation  by  the  people  as  a 
whole.  We  are  approaching  the  festival  type 
of  celebration  and  getting  away  from  the  show. 
In  this  the  influence  of  the  English  pageant 
may  be  traced  —  and  yet  these  American 
celebrations  have  departed  widely  from  the 
EngUsh  form.  The  pageants  that  have  become 
so  popular  across  the  water  during   the   last 


in   almost 
varied  in 


four  years  are  spectacular, 
outdoor  plays,  dealing  with 
the  history  of  the  locality 
in  which  they  are  produced 
and  acted  by  the  local  in- 
habitants. The  American 
celebrations  of  this  season  have, 
every  instance,  been  much  more 
character. 

The  one  celebration  in  which  the  Hnes  of  the 
English  pageant  wxre  faithfully  followed  was 
that  given  on  May  29th  and  May  31st  by  a 
group  of  artists  and  writers  hving  in  and  about 
the  town  of  Bronxville  in  Westchester  County, 
New  York.  It  was  a  spectacular,  outdoor 
play,  it  dealt  with  the  history  of  Westchester 
County,  and  it  was  performed  by  the  residents 
of     the     community.     Local     authors     wrote 


ih-toj^rajh  by  Caroline  Reed  Parsons 

PRESENTING   THE   FATTED    CALF   TO    THE   LORD    OF   PELHAM   MANOR 
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the  words,  local  artists  designed  the  scenes 
and  costumes,  and  local  musicians  planned 
the  choruses  and  incidental  music. 

The  stage  was  a  piece  of  exquisite  West- 
chester woodland.  Mounted  heralds  in  red 
and  gold  announced  the  episodes  of  the  drama 
with  blare  of  silver  trumpets.  And  then 
Indian  aborigines,  land-hungry  Dutch,  Hugue- 
not fugitives,  Anne  Hutchinson  and  her  little 
band  of  religious  exiles,  the  Lord  and  Lady 
of  Pelham  Manor,  with  their  guests  and  free- 


inhabitants  of  Bronxville  —  men,  women,  and 
children  —  took  part  in  the  spectacle.  Two 
performances  were  given,  at  both  of  which  the 
capacity  of  the  amphitheatre  erected  for  the 
occasion  was  taxed  to  the  utmost.  At  the 
second,  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  the 
mayors  of  most  of  the  towns  of  Westchester 
County  were  the  guests  of  honor. 

The  prologue  explained  that  it  was  given  be- 
cause it  is  the  privilege  of  the  historical  pageant 
to  overcome  indifference  to  the  past  and  in  doing 


Photograph  by  Caroline  Reed  Parsons 

READING   THE   DECLARATION   OF   INDEPENDENCE 

From  the  steps  of  the  Court  House,  in  the  Westchester  Pageant 


holders,  George  Washington  and  his  revo- 
lutionary troops,  Andre  and  his  captors  — 
all  came  trooping  forth  upon  one  another's 
heels  to  make  the  woodland  live  again  with 
doughty  deeds  of  yore.  Last  came  the  gentle 
master  of  ''Sunnyside"  with  the  other  great 
writers  of  his  time  —  Holmes,  Longfellow, 
Hawthorne,  Bryant,  Cooper,  Foe,  Lowell, 
Webster,  Stedman,  all  impersonated  by  West- 
chester men  —  and  summoned  forth  for  their 
entertainment  the  legendary  folk  with  which 
his  imagination  has  peopled  the  country. 
In  all,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 


so  to  dignify  the  present  and  inspire  action 
for  the  future.  It  is  possible  that  the  pageant 
should  present  local  lore  so  dramatically  as 
to  reveal  the  import  and  continuity  of  events; 
to  stimulate  a  desire  for  research;  and,  above 
all,  to  throw  light  upon  the  present  and  the 
future.  The  story  of  Westchester  is  the  story 
of  the  nation.  Its  events  are  the  same  that 
have  everywhere  gone  to  develop  what  is  known 
as  the  American  type.  In  miniature  it  depicted 
the  history  of  the  country.  The  seven  episodes 
in  their  order  portrayed  the  forces  most  potent 
in  the  molding  of  the  national  character. 
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.     CARRYING  OFF  ANNE  HUTCHINSON 
•,,      A  scene  in  the  Westchester  pageant 

A  few  days  later,  and  only  about  an  hour's 
walk  distant,  the  descendants  of  the'^Huguenots 
whose  deeds  were  celebrated  in  the  Bronx- 
ville  pageant  commemorated  the  landing  of 
their  fathers  in  America.  In  a  high-pooped 
caravel  flying  the  flag  of  France,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Rochelle  Huguenot  Associa- 
tion —  about  a  hundred  souls  in  all  —  sailed 
slowly  up  the  Sound.  On  the  forw^ard  deck 
men  in  plumed  hats,  slashed  doublets,  and 
jack-boots,  and  w^omen  in  caps,  aprons,  ker- 
chiefs, w^hite  hosen,  and  buckled  shoon, 
strained  their  eyes  toward  the  new  land.  As 
their  cannon  boomed  a  salute,  half  a  hundred 
Indian  canoes  shot  over  the  w'ater  to  greet  them. 
At  Bonnefoi  Point,  where  the  Huguenots  first 
set  foot  on  shore,  the  landing  was  made;  and 
then,  under  the  Huguenot  monument  in  the 
seaside  park,  a  council  was  held  with  the 
friendly  Indians. 


On  the  Fourth  of  July,  Norwich,  Conn., 
called  by  the  inhabitants  "the  rose  of  New 
England,"  held  a  double  celebration  of  Inde- 
pendence Day  and  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of   the  town. 

"The  last  of  the  Mohicans"  —  a  band  of 
about  seventy-five  w^omen,  men,  and  chil- 
dren who  live  in  a  little  settlement  of  their 
own  near  Norwich  —  furnished  a  series  of 
dramatic  pictures  delineating  the  life  of  the 
region  before  the  white  men  came.  The  first 
showed  the  Mohicans  at  peace;  typical  songs 
and  dances  were  given,  and  the  Mohican 
ceremony  of  betrothal  and  marriage  repro- 
duced. The  second  told  the  story  of  the  feud 
between  the  Mohicans  under  Uncas  and  the 
Narragansetts  under  Miantonomoh,  ending 
in  the  battle  of  East  Great  Plain,  the  biggest 
Indian  fight  in  New  England  history.  Then 
came  the  white  men;  Mason  and  Fitch  bought 
the  land  from  Uncas;  General  Washington  and 
his  revolutionary  troops  were  greeted  by  the 
patriotic  citizens  of  Norwich;  the  "boys  of 
'61 "  —  old  soldiers  from  the  local  G.  A.  R.  — 
marched  off  to  the  Civil  War.  And  lastly 
the  school  children,  to  the  strains  of  "My 
Country  'Tis  of  Thee"  and  an  ode  to  Nor- 
wich, written  a  century  ago,  unfurled  a  big 
new  flag  over  a  living  Goddess  of  Liberty. 

In  addition  to  the  pageant,  there  was  a 
parade,  to  which  each  of  the  foreign  colonies 
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THE   PARADE   OF   THE   ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  AND    AMERICAN   SOLDIERY 

Lake  Champlain  in  the  background 

contributed  a  float.  The  Swedes  had  a  viking 
ship;  the  Irish,  a  jaunting  car;  and  the  Ger- 
mans, French,  ItaHans,  and  Poles  all  had 
equally  picturesque  representations  of  char- 
acteristic features  of  their  national  life. 

The  Fifteenth  Century  Pageant  of  the  muni- 
cipality of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  was  planned 
as  an  artistic  rather  than  a  patriotic  festival. 
The  medium  —  Mr.  Percy  MacKaye's  ren- 
dition of  the  prologue  of  Chaucer's  "Canter- 
bury Tales"  —  was  chosen  for  artistic  beauty 
rather  than  for  local  interest.  The  leading 
parts  were  assumed  by  the  Coburn  Players, 
and  the  acting  of  the  hundreds  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  drawn  from  among  the  residents 
of  the  town  to  fill  the  parts  of  supernumer-  costumes  were  designed  by  Mr.  Eric  Pape  and 
aries,  was  brought  up  to  a  high  standard  of  the  music  of  the  chants,  choruses,  and  orches- 
excellence  under  the  careful  drilling  of  Mr.  tral  numbers  arranged  by  Mr.  Walter  Dam- 
Charles   Douville   Coburn.     The   scenes   and      rosch.    Night  was  chosen  as  the  time  for  the 


"  LE  DUX  DE  DIEU,"  CHAMPLAIN'S  SHIP 


THE  INDIAN  VILLAGE.     "  LE  DON  DE  DIEU"  IN  THE  BACKGROUND 
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THE  5TH   ROYAL  HIGHLANDERS 
From  Montreal,  in  the  Champlain  celebration 

performance,  in  order  that  all  disillusioning 
objects  should  be  obscured  and  attention 
focused  by  the  lights  upon  the  persons  and 
scenes  of  the  drama.  An  open  glade  at  the 
foot  of  a  gigantic  rock,  some  sixty  feet  in 
height,  and  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  over- 
looking the  harbor,  was  chosen  for  the  stage; 
and  a  stand  seating  15,000  persons  was  erected. 
Residents  of  the  town  not  actually  taking 
part  in  the  performance  were  drawn  into  the 
celebration  by  the  prizes  that  were  given  for 
the  best  costumes  of  the  fifteenth  centurv  and 


of  the  ancient  trade  guilds,  and  for  the  best 
make-ups  as  Chaucerian  characters.  Even 
the  foreign  residents  were  reached  through  the 
prizes  given  for  the  most  accurate,  beautiful, 
and  picturesque  displays  of  folk-costumes. 

Although  it  was  not  given  as  a  celebration, 
the  Joan  of  Arc  performance  at  Harvard  on 
June  22d  was  in  all  essential  respects  a  pub- 
lic festival.  The  receipts  wxnt  to  a  museum 
fund;  and,  while  the  Maid  was  impersonated 
by  a  popular  actress  and  all  the  other  speak- 
ing parts  were  filled  by  professional  players, 
the  hundreds  of  supernumeraries  —  which 
gave  the  performance  its  distinctive  character 
—  were  drawn  from  the  student  body  and  the 
recent  graduates. 

Decidedly  it  was  more  a  pageant  than  a  play. 
The  words  of  the  actors  were  audible,  but 
it  was  less  from  them  than  from  the  massive 
groupings,  the  panoply  and  pomp  of  the  troops 
of  soldiery  —  mounted  and  on  foot  —  the  pro- 
cessions of  clergy,  the  crowds  of  citizens, 
peasants,  and  courtiers,  that  the  perform- 
ance derived  its  peculiar  impressiveness.  Miss 
Maude  Adams's  impersonation  of  Joan  was 
an  unquahfied  artistic  triumph,  but  it  might 
have  been  achieved  on  the  stage  of  an  ordinary 
theatre.  The  spectacle,  however,  was  indebted 
for  its  effectiveness  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  its  presentation.  Nearly  1,500 
persons  took  part,  out  of  which  all  but  a  score 
or  so  were  volunteers  —  and  Miss  Adams 
herself  could  hardly  have  taken  more  seriously 


THE    FLOATING    ISLAND 
Which  was  towed  from  place  to  place  on  Lake  Champlain,  where  the  pageant  was  enacted 
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the  business  of  the  play  than  they  did.  The 
great  stadium,  seating  15,000  persons,  was 
sold  out  three  days  in  advance  of  the  per- 
formance; and  the  audience  sat  spellbound 
until  the  last  word  of  the  play  had  been  spoken. 
The  general  verdict  was  that  a  more  impres- 
sive dramatic  production  has  never  been  given 
in  this  country. 

The  seven  days'  celebration  that,  early 
in  July,  swept  up  and  down  the  shores 
of  Lake  Champlain  in  honor  of  the  300th 
anniversary  of  its  discovery  by  the  gallant 
Frenchman  whose  name  it  bears  united  with 
extraordinary  success  a  number  of  different 
types  of  community  celebrations.  There  were 
the  time-honored  flag-raisings,  monument- 
unveilings,  parades,  sham  battles,  banquets, 
balls,  boat  races,  athletic  contests,  presenta- 
tions, and  speech-makings  —  and  there  was 
also  the  outdoor  historical  drama  performed 
by  volunteer  actors. 

This   spirit  of  inclusiveness   manifested   in 
the  programme  was,  indeed,  the  keynote  of 
the  celebration.     By  all   the   speakers,  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  fact  that  represen-     festivities  on  this  spot  where  they  had  so  often 
tatives   of   France,    of   England,    of   Canada,     met  as  enemies. 
and  of  the   Indian   aborigines  united   in   the         In  this  spirit,  too,  wrote  the  authors  of  the 


THE  HUGUENOT   LEADERS 


SMOKING    THE   PEACE   PIPE 
At  the  representation  of  the  landing  of  the  Huguenots  at  New  Rochelle,  in  1687 
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THE  HISTORICAL  PARADE  AT  NORWICH 

brochure  published  by  the  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  of  New  York  for  circula- 
tion in  the  schools. 

''Teachers,"  it  reads,  "are  particularly 
asked  to  dwell  upon  the  horrors  as  w^ell  as  the 
heroisms  of  war.  France,  our  early  foe 
and  our  long-time  friend,  has  many  worthy 
descendants  in  the  Champlain  Valley,  and 
to  them  we  will  express  our  gratitude  for  the 
vital  aid  which  their  country  gave  to  our 
struggling  cause.  Old  Britain  and  the  United 
States  have  come  to  understand  each  other 
better  and  respect  each  other  more;  and  now 
they  will  meet  upon  historic  ground  to  enter 


into  a  yet  more  absolute  union  for  the  peace, 
security,  and  progress  of  the  world." 

And  true  it  was  that,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  leading  exercises  celebrated  the  events 
of  the  long  conflict  of  the  Indian  with  the 
white  man,  the  French  with  the  English,  and 
the  Enghsh  wTth  the  Americans  for  possession 
of  the  great  inland  waterway,  descendants  of 
all  these  peoples  joined  in  the  observances 
with  perfect  amity. 

The  flags  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
w^aved  with  the  stars  and  stripes;  the  ambas- 
sadors of  France  and  Great  Britain  sat  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernors of  New  York  and  Vermont  as  honored 
guests;  Canadian  "kilties"  marched  with  the 
boys  in  khaki;  the  French-American  and  the 
French-Canadian  societies  contributed  an  his- 
torical parade  of  great  beauty  and  splendid 
proportions,  raised  a  reproduction  of  Mont- 
calm's cross  on  the  spot  where  that  General 
gained  his  victory  over  Abercrombie,  and 
added  many  other  effective  features  to  the 
celebration;  Canadian  yachts  raced  in  the 
regatta;  Canadian  lacrosse  teams  took  part 
in  the  athletic  contests;  and  descendants  of 
the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Champlain  Valley 
were  the  actors  in  the  historical  pageant. 

The  rehgious  exercises,  too,  reflected  this 
spirit  —  and,  as  the  Fourth  of  July,  the 
opening  day,  fell  upon  Sunday,  the  churches 
had  an  unusually  prominent  part  in  the 
exercises.  As  Champlain  and  his  French 
companions  were  Catholics,  and  as  Catholic 
missionaries  played  an  important  role  in  the 


THK   CONTINENTALS   AT   THE    NORWICH   PAGEANT 
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settlement  of  the  region,  elaborate  ceremonies 
in  the  Catholic  churches  attracted  large  crowds, 
irrespective  of  religious  belief.  Never  to  be 
forgotten  was  the  pontifical  mass  celebrated 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Catholic  Summer  School 
at  Cliff  Haven.  In  a  natural  cathedral  of 
giant  cedars  overlooking  the  blue  waters  of 
the  lake,  an  altar  of  gleaming  white  birch  had 
been  erected  and  railed  around  with  chains 
of  daisies.  Here  Bishop  Hickey  of  Rochester, 
in  full  episcopal  vestments,  assisted  by  a 
shining  train  of  prelates  —  including  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  the  preacher  of  the  day  —  and  a  host 
of  minor  clergy  and  acolytes,  celebrated  the 
mass  with  the  solemn  pontifical  ritual.  The 
united  men's  and  boys'  choirs  of  Montreal, 
two  hundred  strong,  intoned  the  chants;  and 
on  the  grass  a  mighty  throng,  representing 
every  shade  of  religious  doctrine,  knelt  rever- 
ently throughout  the  long  service. 

The  tercentenary  being  observed  by  all 
the  large  communities  about  the  lake  on  suc- 
cessive days,  the  historical  pageant  was  given 
on  a  floating  stage  that  was  towed  about  from 
place  to  place  as  the  festivities  shifted.  The 
performers  were  175  Indians  from  the 
Caughnawagha  reservation  in  Canada,  gen- 
uine descendants,  it  is  said,  of  the  tribes 
whose  deeds  they  portrayed.  In  their  own 
tongue  they  reenacted  the  story  of  the  com- 
ing of  their  ancestors  into  the  Champlain 
Valley.  They  showed  how,  in  the  strong- 
hold of  their  people  on  the  island  of  Mon- 
treal, the  Mohawk  Hiawatha  founded  the 
powerful  Iroquois  league  of  the  Five  Nations, 


and  how,  through  the  treachery  of  the  Algon- 
quins,  they  were  driven  out  of  their  homes 
into  the  South.  The  great  chief,  Awitharos, 
offered  himself  once  more  as  a  sacrifice  for 
his  people,  and  with  simple  majesty  chanted 
the  indescribably  plaintive  death  song  as  they 
made  their  escape. 

The  second  phase  showed  the  Iroquois  in 
their  new  home.  Champlain  arrived  with 
his  Algonquin  and  Huron  allies,  and  — 
as  the  explorer  chronicled  in  his  journal  and 
pictured  with  a  quaint  sketch  —  put  the 
Iroquois  to  flight  with  one  volley  of  his  arque- 
bus. The  part  of  Champlain  was  played  by 
the  Honorable  Charles  Langelier,  High  Sheriff 
of  Quebec,  a  leading  actor  in  the  exercises 
of  the  Quebec  tercentenary  of  a  year  ago. 

To  an  even  greater  extent  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  Celebration  is  designed  to  harmonize 
all  elements  of  population  and  all  differences 
of  creed  and  politics  and  color.  This  pur- 
pose was  evident,  too,  in  the  "sane"  and 
''noiseless"  celebrations  with  which  the  Fourth 
of  July  —  after  the  Springfield  plan  —  was 
this  year  celebrated  by  many  communities. 
Some  of  these  were  of  striking  merit;  all  were 
distinctly  preferable  to  the  ordinary  carnivals 
of  noise  and  carnage.  Their  parades  of 
all  nations,  their  patriotic  tableaux  and 
pageants,  their  processions  of  costumed  school 
children,  and  their  safe  public  displays  of 
fireworks  were  eminently  successful  in  divert- 
ing the  interest  of  both  children  and  grown- 
ups from  mere  individual  noise-making  to 
beautiful  and  social  play. 


THE   MINUET   AT  THE   NORWICH   PAGEANT 


THE  "ILKHANI"  (KING)    OF   THE   BAKHTIARI   REBELS 

Who    extended    every    courtesy    to    Mr.    Landon   because   of   his    nationality 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  FOURTH  OF  THE  WORLD'S  SOURCES 
OF  SUPPLY  —  A   REFINERY  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  EDEN 

BY 

PERCEVAL    LANDON 


THE  world  gets  its  oil-supply  from  three 
sources  —  the  Baku  district,  the  Burma 
oil  fields,  and  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. Now  there  is  another.  While  I  was 
in  Teheran  in  July,  1908,  I  heard  for  the 
first, .time  that  the  long-continued  efforts  of 
Mr.' '  W.  K.  D' Arcy  to  discover  petroleum 
among  the  mountains  of  southwestern  Persia 
had  at  last  15^en  crowned  with  success.  But 
there  was  an  air  of  mystery  and  secrecy 
about  the  entire  enterprise,  and  even  from 
the  English  diplomatic  representatives  I  could 
not  obtain  very  accurate  information.  In 
fact,   we  had  difficulty  in  identifying,   upon 


any  one  of  the  somewhat  imperfect  maps  of 
southern  Persia  that  could  be  produced,  the 
precise  locality  of  these  now  famous  fields. 
But  the  value  of  the  discovery  was  beyond 
question.  If  Mr.  D'Arcy's  energy  and  per- 
severance had  succeeded  in  discovering  in 
Persia  a  new  and  important  source  of  mineral 
oil,  he  had  indeed  conferred  a  benefit  upon 
humanity  in  general  and  upon  the  British 
Empire  and  Persia  in  particular.  There 
were  before  this  date  only  three  centres 
where  petroleum  was  discovered  in  anything 
like  abundance.  One  of  these  was,  of 
course,  the  famous  petroliferous  district  in  the 
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A  TYPICAL  SCENE  ON  MR.  LANDON'S  JOURNEY  THROUGH  THE  WILDS  OF  PERSIA 


ON   THE    ROAD    TO    THE   PERSIAN    OIL   WELLS 
The  river  was  so  strongly  sulphurated  that  it  was  christened  the  "  Rotten  Egg  River" 
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THE  RUINS  OF  PERSEPOLIS  NEAR  TEHERAN 

Destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great.     On  the  "Highway  of  the  Kings' 
between  Susa  and  I?Dahan 


Caucasus  surrounding  the  Caspian  seaport  of 
Baku.  The  other  was  in  Burma  and  centred 
in  the  refining  plant  in  Rangoon,  and  the 
third  was  the  American  fields.  But  political 
unrest  and  private  outrage  has  gone  far  to 
wreck  the  Caucasian  oil  wells.  Murder  and 
brutality  have  frightened  away  men  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  available  as  workers 
at  the  wells.  Moreover,  there  seems  consider- 
able evidence  that,  in  any  case,  even  had  it 
been  possible  to  continue  the  development, 
the  natural  reservoirs  of  oil  in  the  district 
were  deteriorating  in  quality  and  lessening 
perceptibly  in  flow.  The  Consul  at  Batoum 
informed  me  last  year  that  less  than  one-third 
of  the  old  annual  number  of  oil  ships  had 
left  Batoum  during  the  previous  twelve  months. 
Disorganization  reigns  supreme,  and  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  Caucasus  will 
ever  be  able  to  recover  in  even  a  lesser  degree 
the  prosperity  which  she  enjoyed  at  one  time 
as  one  of  the  oil  centres  of  the  planet.  So 
far  as  Burma  is  concerned,  the  case  is  some- 
what different.  The  oil  there  is  found  in 
abundance,  and  every  year  it  is  handled  more 
economically    and    with    greater    expedition. 


KURDISH    CAVALRY    OiN    THE   TURKISH   PERSIAN   FRONTIER 
One  of  the  chief  occupations  of  the  nomads  in  the  country  through  which  Mr.  Landon  passed  is  highway  robbery 
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NO.  3,  THE  WELL  OF  POISONOUS  FUMES 

But  the  fact  that  Burma  has  at  her  very  gates 
a  nation  of  300,000,000  people,  every  one  of 
whom  aspires  either  to  Hght  his  own  evening 
lamp  or  to  burn  a  kerosene  candle  or  a  chiragh 


RESERVOIR  NO.  1 

To  store  the  flow  of  the  first  well 

to  his  own  personal  god,  means  that  the  entire 
product  of  Burma  not  only  finds  an  immediate 
and  ready  sale  in  India,  but  that  it  would 
continue  to  do  so  were  the  output  much 
greater  than  it  is  now.  It  had,  therefore, 
become  a  very  serious  question  as  to  where 
the  necessary  oil  of  the  world  was,  in  future, 
to  be  found,  and  the  Persian  fields  are  a 
welcome  addition  to  those  in  the  United 
States. 

A  month  or  two  later,  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  pay  a  personal  visit  to  these  sud- 
denly famous  springs  of  naphtha.  Owing 
to  the  unrest,  if  not  the  actual  rebellion,  which 
was  upsetting  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Persia, 
I  was  compelled,  after  my  arrival  in  Ispahan, 


THE  MESS  HALL  AT  MEIDAN-I-NAFTUN 
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to  make  my  way  to  the  Persian  Gulf  through 
the  country  of  the  Bakhtiaris,  instead  of  using 
the  ordinary  route  which  runs  southward 
from  Ispahan  to  Shiraz,  and  thence  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  to  Bushire.  I  was 
persuaded  to  adopt  this  route  by  the  advice 
of  an  experienced  and  shrewd  Englishman  in 
Ispahan.  The  Bakhtiaris  were  rendering 
impassable  every  road  which  led  out  of  Ispa- 
han; and,  though  it  seemed  at  first  like  putting 
one's   head   into   the   lion's   mouth   to   travel 


and,  indeed,  at  every  halting-place  from  one 
end  of  my  journey  to  the  other.  After  a 
day  or  two  of  ceremonial  visits  at  Chegakhor, 
I  left  the  Ilkhani,  and,  under  the  most  capable 
and  most  courteous  of  escorts,  I  made  my 
way  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  through  the 
little-known  mountains  of  Khuzistan.  After 
passing  Malamir,  I  determined  to  make  a 
short  deflection  to  the  north  in  order  that  I 
might  inspect  these  new  oil  fields  upon  which 
so  much  seemed  to  depend. 


MEIDAN-I-NAFTUN,  THE   OIL   TOWN   IN   THE   DESERT 
Where  in  August  it  is  regularly  from  126  degrees  to  128  degrees  in  the  shade  at  noon.      The  building  in  the  foreground 
is  the  company  dispensary  used  by  hundreds  of  natives  as  well  as  by  the  company  employees 


straight  through  the  midst  of  them,  the  man 
knew  the  race  well,  and  he  advised  me  to  go 
straight  out  in  the  mountains  and  make  friends 
with  the  Ilkhani  (king)  of  the  Bakhtiaris. 
He  assured  me  that  he  would  grant  me  a  safe 
conduct  and  an  escort  through  to  Shuster 
on  the  Karun  River,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  I  was  an  Englishman.  From 
Shuster  I  knew  that  I  could  make  my  way 
down  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  took 
his  advice,  and  was  afterward  grateful  indeed 
to  him,  for  nothing  could  have  been  more 
courteous  than  my  reception  at  Chegakhor, 


The  oil  fields  of  Persia  may  be  reached 
either  from  the  Karun  River,  via  the  Persian 
Gulf,  or  can  be  approached,  as  I  was  approach- 
ing them,  from  the  land  side.  Naturally  enough, 
the  heavy  goods  needed  for  the  oil  company's 
industry  are  sent  round  by  sea,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  for  the  traveler  who  has  an 
interest  in  things  Oriental  the  overland  route 
is  by  far  the  more  attractive  of  the  two.  Once 
Ispahan  is  left  behind,  the  track,  for  it  can 
hardly  be  called  a  road,  winds  far  from  civili- 
zation, except  for  an  occasional  Khan's 
palace  furnished  from  Paris  boulevards.     It 
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strikes  through  some  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  road  deserves  a  brief  notice.  Malamir, 
and  rugged  mountain  scenery  in  the  world,  the  winter  capital  of  the  Bakhtiaris,  is  well 
Parts  of  it  are  well  wooded,  parts  as  bare  of  known  to  readers  of  Layard  and  Rawlinson 
trees  as  the  sea  itself.  Now  and  then  the  as  a  mysterious  survival  that  still  possesses 
traveler  halts  for  the  night  at  some  tiny  noble  prehistoric  sculptures  on  its  mountain 
collection  of  huts,  which  scarcely  deserves  the  rocks.  I  had  myself  the  pleasure  of  discov- 
name  of  village.  Now  and  then  he  will  pass  ering  the  site  of  a  buried  city  a  few  miles 
on  the  road  little  halting-places  where  a  farther  west.  The  extraordinary  prevalence 
bubbling  spring  in  the  desert  has  encouraged  of  inscribed  bricks  —  which  are  notoriously 
a  scanty  little  oasis  of  poplars  and  willows,  signs  of  a  wealthy  and  leisured  community  — 
Once  provided  with  the  sanction  of  the  makes  it  certain  that  any  excavations  on  the 
Ilkhani  he  will  not  be  molested,  but  without  spot  would  well  repay  an  archaeologist, 
that  protection  the  odds  are  considerably  in  The  track  to  the  oil  fields  branches  off  to 
favor  of  his  being  held  up,  sooner  or  later,  the  north,  thirty  or  forty  miles  west  of  Malamir. 
by  one  of  the  many  troops  of  bandits,  either  Long  before  the  actual  plain  of  naphtha  is 
Lurs,  Kuhgelus,  or  Bakhtiaris,  who  earn  a  reached,  there  are  abundant  indications  that 
lawless  but  ample  livelihood  in  preying  upon  Nature  is  in  no  ordinary  mood  in  this  forsaken 
the  defenseless  visitor  to  this  uttermost  part  mountain  land.  For  two  days  I  traveled 
of  the  earth.  The  length  of  his  marches  will  beside  the  bed  of  a  stream  strongly  impreg- 
be  decided  for  the  most  part  by  the  presence  nated  with  sulphureted  hydrogen.  The  un- 
or  the  absence  of  springs  of  water.  He  will  pleasantness  may  be  imagined  of  riding  con- 
early  have  learned  not  to  drink  from  the  tinually  along  the  banks  of  a  river  that  all 
brook  by  the  way,  and  he  will  not  be  long  in  day  and  all  night  smelt  like  a  cataract  of 
discovering  also  that  even  the  freshest  of  rotten  eggs.  The  waters  of  this  terrible  little 
springs  jetting  from  the  rock  itself  is,  in  this  stream  leave  a  deposit  of  white  alkali  upon 
country,  of  a  nature  not  greatly  removed  the  stones  of  its  banks,  until,  either  by  precipi- 
from  those  of  Carlsbad  and  its  sister  spas.  tation  or  by  the  dilution  of  its  rank  flood  by 
Should  the  traveler  be  interested  in  archae-  tiny  tributaries,  the  strength  of  the  sulphureted 
ology,  he  will  not  be  long  in  recalHng  the  fact  mixture  is  reduced.  No  vegetation  will  grow 
that  he  is  traveling  by  one  of  the  oldest  known  beside  it.  At  last,  however,  the  smell  begins 
routes  in  the  world.  The  ''Highway  of  the  to  diminish;  shrubs  and  stringy  grass  grow 
Kings"  represents  the  route  connecting  Susa  here  and  there  upon  the  banks,  and  just  before 
and  farther  Babylonia  with  Persepolis  and  I  left  its  waters  one  of  my  servants  shot  with 
Ispahan.  This  track,  which  will  be  found  a  rifle  a  good-sized  barbel  which  proved  that 
marked  upon  most  atlases,  is  commonly  the  water  had  partially,  at  least,  regained  its 
dignified  by  the  name  of  a  road,  but,  as  a  matter  wholesomeness.  But  its  period  of  purity  is 
of  fact,  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  mere  traditional  but  scanty,  for  before  another  twenty  miles 
course  along  river  beds  and  round  mountain  is  traversed  by  it,  the  iridescent  black  stain 
spurs.  Now  and  then  one  meets  the  vestiges  of  naphtha  sullies  its  waves  anew, 
of  early  road  work  upon  the  track,  in  the  Long  before  the  oil  field  is  reached,  the 
shape  of  sharp-edged  blocks  of  stone  originally  smell  of  raw  petroleum  warns  the  traveler  of 
set  well  enough  together,  but  now  twisted  in  its  existence,  and  a  man  could  almost  find 
all  directions  and  so  painful  to  walk  or  ride  his  way  up  hill  and  down  dale  across  the 
on  that,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  better-  sun-baked,  treeless  expanse  by  his  very  nose, 
known  road  outside  the  walls  of  Constanti-  At  last  one  turns  a  corner,  and  the  first  of 
nople,  both  beast  and  man  instinctively  desert  the  signs  of  human  activity  is  seen  in  the  shape 
it  for  the  kindlier  surface  of  the  naked  rock,  of  some  well-built  drillers'  houses,  and  across 
The  two  most  important  features  of  the  track  the  reflections  of  a  little  stream  the  black 
are,  of  course,  the  two  bridges  which  Messrs.  well-head  and  attached  pipe,  through  which 
Lynch  have  thrown  across  the  two  main  the  naphtha,  released  from  the  bowels  of  the 
river  crossings  of  the  Bakhtiari  country.  It  earth,  is  conveyed  to  the  newly  dug  reservoir 
is  a  curious  thing,  after  some  days  of  trudging  some  hundred  yards  away.  This  is  the  No.  i, 
through  the  unrelieved  savagery  of  these  or  D'Arcy  well,  and  before  proceeding  to 
forgotten  wolds,  to  find  the  neat,  iron  English  describe  the  plan  and  management  of  the  new 
gird  ering  of   these  kindly   spans.     One  spot  field,  it  may  be  interesting  briefly  to  recall 
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the  long  and  plucky  attempts  of  Mr.  D'Arcy  I  have  just  referred  is  coated  with  a  thick 
to  justify  his  contention  that  petroleum,  in  and  brilliant  layer  of  black  naphtha,  though  the 
large  and  paying  quantities,  was  to  be  had  in  accompanying  photograph  cannot,  of  course, 
southwest  Persia.  reproduce  this  peculiarity.  This  is  a  natural 
It  is  now  some  years  since  Mr.  D'Arcy,  exudation  from  the  subterranean  springs,  and 
acting  with  the  support  of  Sir  Henry  Drum-  it  has  been  known  and  collected  for  many 
mond  Wolff,  obtained  the  necessary  concession  centuries  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring 
from  the  Persian  Government  and  sank  his  town  of  Shuster.  Weirs  of  wicker-work  are 
first  well  in  the  search  for  the  mineral  oil  slung  across  the  stream  at  two  or  three  points, 
which  he  has  at  last  found  in  such  abundance,  and  the  resulting  catch  of  bitumen,  partly 
The  first  scene  of  Mr.  D'Arcy's  energy  was  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  further 
several  hundred  miles  away  to  the  north,  reduced  by  a  continued  treatment  by  fire, 
There  are  indications  of  the  presence  of  the  formed,  and  still  forms,  a  small  but  valuable 
oil  stretching  over  an  extent  of  territory  four  asset  in  the  markets  of  the  Karun  River.  It  is 
or  five  hundred  miles  long  from  northwest  to  used  for  caulking  boats,  and  as  a  somewhat 
southeast.  It  was  at  the  extreme  northern  drastic  cure  for  the  sore  backs  of  mules.  Some 
point  of  this  field  that  Mr.  D'Arcy  began,  little  difficulty  was  originally  found  in  coming 
On  the  frontier  between  Persia  and  Turkey,  to  an  agreement  with  the  proprietors  of  this 
not  far  from  where  the  main  road  between  little  industry,  but  the  matter  is  now  success- 
Bagdad  and  Hamadan  crosses  it,  is  a  smaller  fully  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  sides, 
town  called  Kasr-i-Shirin,  and  it  was  here  For  a  long  time  the  new  boring  seemed  as 
that  the  great  search  began.  The  effort  was  little  likely  to  respond  as  had  Mr.  D'Arcy's 
fruitless,  though  the  syndicate  has  by  no  previous  ventures.  But  at  a  depth  of  about 
means  given  up  hope  of  eventually  obtaining  1,200  feet  the  underground  lake  of  mineral 
better  results  in  this  certainly  petroliferous  oil  was  reached,  and  in  May,  1908,  the  first 
district.  Another  attempt  was  then  made  rush  of  black  naphtha,  spouting  up  in  a  foun- 
five  hundred  miles  southeast,  at  a  place  called  tain  eighty  feet  high  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Marmatain.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  hole,  put  to  rest  forever  all  doubts  as  to  the 
the  oil  district  stretches  much  farther  southeast  foresight  of  the  English  venturer, 
even  than  this  place,  which  is  within  a  few  This  final  proof  of  the  presence  of  petro- 
miles  of  Ram  Hormuz,  but  the  attempt  here  leum  involved,  of  course,  considerable  material 
also  was  doomed  to  failure,  though  an  enor-  loss.  The  black  stream  burst  forth  in  a 
mous  shaft  two  feet  in  diameter  was  sent  down  steady  jet,  every  drop  of  which  was  wasted, 
for  500  feet,  and  the  boring  was  afterward  It  flooded  the  little  black  river  to  which  I 
continued  by  a  smaller  shaft  for  another  have  just  referred,  and  upon  its  waters  made 
1,300  feet.  This  operation  was  abandoned  its  way  to  the  large  tributary  of  the  Karun, 
in  March,  1908.  These  two  unsuccessful  which  falls  into  the  main  river  a  little  way 
attempts  were  not,  as  may  be  imagined,  above  Shuster.  A  reservoir  was  at  once  dug 
carried  out  except  at  enormous  expense.  It  two  hundred  yards  from  the  well,  and  after 
is  an  open  secret  that  Mr.  D'Arcy's  loss  was  some  difficulty  the  engineers  managed  to 
nearer  $1,250,000  than  $1,000,000.  Unde-  cap  the  jet  and  direct  it  through  a  pipe  into 
terred,  however,  by  this  second  failure,  Mr.  the  new  receptacle,  where  night  and  day  a 
D'Arcy,  acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  steady  stream  of  petroleum  throws  itself  into 
M.  de  Morgan,  the  well-known  French  the  black  sea  of  naphtha  scummed  over  with 
archaeologist  at  Susa,  and  warmly  supported  a  foam  of  iridescent  chrysolite.  It  was  clear 
by  Mr.  Preece,  British  Consul-General  at  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  similar 
Ispahan  from  1900  to  1906,  merely  pushed  waste,  a  pipe-fine  would  have  to  be  constructed 
on  his  operations  more  vigorously  than  ever  from  the  oil  field  to  the  refineries,  wherever 
at  a  new  place,  Meidan-i-Naftun,  in  latitude  31  they  might  be  placed.  This  is  by  no  means 
degrees  55  minutes  North,  longitude  49  degrees  a  difficult  project,  though  the  length  of  line 
20  minutes  east  and,  at  last,  found  what  he  had  from  Meidan-i-Naftun  to  tidal  waters  neces- 
sought  so  long.  Here  the  indications  of  oil  were  sarily  renders  it  an  expensive  one.  It  is  true 
unmistakable;  Lord  Curzon  had  referred  to  that,  as  the  crow  flies,  the  oil  fields  are  almost 
the  petroliferous  nature  of  the  district  seven-  130  miles  from  the  nearest  waters  of  the 
teen  years  before.    The  little  stream  to  which  Persian  Gulf.     But  pipe-lines  do  not  travel 
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like  a  crow,  and  the  temptation  to  mischief  was  already  giving  unmistakable  signs  of  the 
would  be  irresistible  to  nomad  Lurs.  If  the  close  proximity  of  the  oil.  This  well  is  re- 
line  is  to  be  properly  policed  —  which  can  markable  for  a  characteristic  which  is  at 
only  be  done  economically  from  the  river  ■ —  the  same  time  promising  and  distinctly 
it  will  be  necessary  in  some  measure  to  follow  unpleasant.  Wherever  oil  is  found  under 
the  curves  of  the  river  Karun,  that  most  pressure  of  gas  sufficient  to  make  it  rise  to 
undecided  of  streams.  There  can  hardly  be  the  surface  without  pumping,  there  is  always 
a  doubt  that  the  Island  of  Abadan,  formed  some  trouble  with  the  gas  which  is  found 
by  the  Barmeshir  estuary  and  the  Shatt-el-  permeating  the  rock  long  before  the  oil  itself 
Arab,  will  be  the  place  selected.  It  is  worth  is  reached.  But  nowhere  in  the  world  has 
a  passing  thought  that,  according  to  the  gas  of  such  poisonous  strength  been  encoun- 
tradition  and  the  firm  belief  of  the  Mo-  tered  as  during  the  boring  of  No.  3.  It  was 
hammedan  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia  and  even  found  impossible  to  continue  working 
Arabistan,  this  piece  of  ground,  watered  by  this  drill  at  night.  Every  now  and  again, 
the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  the  Karun,  and  without  warning,  an  invisible  flood  of  heavy 
destined  within  five  years  to  become  a  pro-  poisonous  gas  would  burst  from  the  orifice 
saic  settlement,  paved  and  tin-roofed,  the  of  the  well,  and  there  was  no  safety  for  the 
home  of  men  seeking  both  the  welfare  of  men  employed  except  in  immediate  flight, 
the  world  and  their  own  profits  by  one  One  Canadian  driller  told  me  that  on  one 
of  the  most  disfiguring  and  evil-smelling  such  occasion,  although  he  ran  at  once  and 
processes  known  to  modern  science  —  is  ran  uphill,  he  was  knocked  over  like  a  rabbit 
no  other  than  the  veritable  site  of  the  by  the  gas  at  a  distance  of  eighty  yards. 
Garden  of  Eden  itself!  Foxes,    jackals,    hens,    chickens,    and    even 

In  my  opinion,  the  pipe-line  could  hardly  cows  have  repeatedly  been  found  dead  in  the 

be   less    than    180    miles    in    length    without  morning   round   the  derrick,   owing   to   their 

sacrificing    absolute    security.     But    that    in  unfortunate  inquisitiveness  and  trespass  into 

itself  is  of  no  serious  difficulty,  a  much  farther  the  little  vale  during  the  previous  night.    But 

distance  being  traversed  by  the  main  pipe-line  as  against  this  temporary  difficulty  it  should 

of    the    Burma    Oil    Company.     The  fall   is  fairly  be  remembered  that  the  existence  of 

amply  sufficient,  and  there  are  no  engineering  gas  of  such  strength  and  quality  is  the  happiest 

difficulties  whatever.  possible  promise  for  the  quality  and  quantity 

In  order  to  avoid  further  loss  from  waste,  of  the  oil  when  found, 

the  other  oil  wells  on  the  property  have  been  The   late   manager   of   the   oil   fields,   Mr. 

left  unfinished,  though  the  drilling  has  been  H.  E.  Bradshaw,  was  an  extremely  capable 

carried  to  the  farthest  point  possible  without  and  resolute  man,  exactly  of  the  right  type 

actually   breaking   through   into   the   subter-  to  deal  with  the  inevitably  recurring  occasions 

ranean   oil   reservoir.     When   I   was   on   the  of  friction  with  the  natives  employed  on  or 

fields,  the  D'Arcy  well  was  in  flow.     No.  2,  living  near  the  fields.     He  is   one  of  those 

a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north,  near  men  who   are  fitted,   and  almost  compelled, 

the  ancient  remains  called  Takht-i-Suleiman,  by   nature   to   do  the  pioneer  work   of   this 

or  Solomon's  Seat,  which  gives  the  common  world.     To  organize  and  pull  into  shape  this 

name  to  the  whole  district,  needed  a  week's  vast  new  venture  is  exactly  the  work  which 

work  for  the  oil  to  be  reached.     In  this  case  he  is  best  qualified  to  perform,  and,  though 

the  drills  had  to  descend  to  a  depth  of  1,600  he  will  probably  leave  to  other  hands  the  more 

feet.     The  average  depth  of  a  Canadian  or  ostentatious  and  prosperous  chapters   of   the 

American  oil  well  is  about  500  feet,  and  that  oil   fields'    history,    it   would   be   difficult   to 

of  a  Burmese  spring  between  600  and   700  express  the  debt  which  not  the  company  only 

feet.     It    will,    therefore,    be    seen    that    the  but  possibly   the  whole  world   owes  to  this 

Persian  oil  field  lies  at  a  considerably    greater  level-headed  Englishman.     Dr.  Young's  work 

depth  than  either,  a  fact  which  is  regarded  by  in  the  dispensary  has  also  smoothed  the  way 

oil  miners  as  guaranteeing  both  the  quality  of  the  pioneers  to  an  extent  that  deserves 

and  the  permanence  of  the  oil.     Much  value  warm  recognition. 

was   in   consequence   attached  to  the  recent  The  evening  of  my  arrival  the  manager  of 

discovery   of   oil   in    Mexico    at    1,400   feet,  the  oil  fields  and  I,  returning  from  well  No.  3, 

No.  3,  although  at  a  very  much  less  depth,  mounted  a  small  spur  of  rising  ground,  jutting 
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out  into  the  plain,  from  which  a  good  and  patient  takes  the  form  of  offering  him  one 

comprehensive  view  could  be  obtained  of  all  of  his  daughters! 

the    workings    of    Meidan-i-Naftun.     Imme-  Great  as  is  the  immediate  service  rendered 

diately  in  front  of  us  were  the  shops  where  by   this   dispensary,   it  is,   perhaps,   of  even 

the  engineering  work  is  diligently  pushed  on.  more  value  as  a  centre  of  research  in  the  still 

They   are   but   shanties   to-day,    though    the  little-known  department  of   tropical  diseases, 

machinery  in  them  is  of  an  astonishing  power  My  attention  was  drawn  to  one  curious  point, 

and  thoroughly  up  to  date.     A  quarter  of  a  Major  Ross,  in  his  wildest  dream  of  malaria 

mile    nearer    lay    the    dispensary.     No    one  extinction,  would    never    have    dreamed    of 

who   has   even   a   scanty   acquaintance   with  saturating  an  entire  district  with  petroleum 

the  East  will  be  surprised  when  I  say  that  it  is  to  the  extent  that  Meidan-i-Naftun  is  drenched 

to  the  dispensary  that  the  company  chiefly  with  it.     The  reek  of  it  goes  up  for  miles 

owes    its    popularity    for    a    hundred    miles  to    heaven    above    and    through    the    empty 

around  its  field  of  labor.     Perhaps,  even,  it  spaces   of   the   Persian   hills   on   either   side, 

owes  its  bare  toleration  in  these  early  days  The  waters  are  choked  with  black  filth,  and 

to  its  "White  Hakim."     Free  medical  advice,  for   leagues   the   iridescent   scum   makes   the 

free  medicine,  and,  wherever    possible,    free  waters  of  the  Karun's  tributary  glitter  like  a 

surgical    operations    are    here    given    by    the  dove's  neck.     There  is  petroleum  everywhere, 

company  to  all  who  care  to  avail  themselves  But  there  are  also  mosquitoes,   and,   conse- 

of    this    great    and    persuasive    boon.     Even  quently,   there  is  malaria.     Persia  is  one  of 

from  distances  far  greater  than  that  which  those  places  about  which  it  is  dangerous  to 

I   have  suggested,   stricken   men   have  come  dogmatize.     Ever  since  the  outbreak  of  true 

to  beg  the  help  of  the  strange  white  magicians  bubonic  plague  among   the   reed-dwellers   in 

who  make  the  blind  to  see  and  repair  in  won-  the  bed  of  the  Helmund  River,  twenty-four 

derful  fashion  the  broken  bones  and  the  fes-  clear  days  from  the  nearest  source  of  infection, 

tering  flesh  wounds  that  are  never  very  infre-  the  European  medical  experts  of  Persia  have 

quent  in  the  life  of  the  nomad,  whether  in  contented  themselves  with  research  rather  than 

the  mountains  or  on  the  plains.    Sometimes  the  dogma.     In  a  year  or  two  the  plain  of  naphtha 

strangest  complaints  are  brought  before  the  will,  no  doubt,  be  entirely  cleared  of  mosquitoes 

company's  medical  officer.     While  I  was  in  and  malaria,  but  the  intervening  months  might 

the  dispensary,  I  noticed  a  cadaverous-looking  well  be  made  use  of  to  study  more  carefully 

Arab  sitting  patiently  on  a  bench  awaiting  the  apparently  exceptional  characteristics    of 

his   turn   for   treatment.     *'That,"    said    Dr.  these  parts. 

Young,  "  is  a  man  who,  for  the  last  two  years.  But,   as  we  looked  down  upon  the  bare, 

has   eaten   earth   in   large   quantities."     The  stretching  plain,  ringed  about  with  mountains 

craving  is  not  unknown  in  Europe,  and  is  no  and  here  and  there  deeply  cleft  by  nearly  dry 

doubt  akin  to  the  passion  for  slate  pencils  river  beds,  it  was  not  the  present  that  appealed 

which    is    exhibited   in    some   girls'    schools,  chiefly   either   to   the  manager  or  to  myself. 

But  this  particular  victim  could  only  explain  "There,"    he   said,    pointing   to   the    scanty 

his   mania  by   saying   that   he   had   suffered  wheel  marks  that  indicated  the  track  from 

acutely  from  dyspepsia  for  a  long  time,  and,  the  metalled  road  to  No.  2,  ''there  will  be 

as  other  remedies  seemed  unavailing,   what  High  Street.    There  will  be  four  large  hotels, 

else  was  there  open  for  him   except  to   eat  two  clubs,  a  theatre,  two  banks,  and  a  race 

earth!    The  doctor  was,  of  course,   able  to  course  before  we  know  where  we  are.     Every 

give  some  temporary  relief,  but  I  believe  it  inch  of  this  land  will  be  hurriedly  fought  for, 

to  be  a  fact  that  a  complete  cure  is  very  rarely  and  after  a  year's  experience  in  a  ramshackle 

achieved  whenever  the  earth-eating  habit  has  town,   roofed   with   kerosene   tins,   in   which 

been   really   formed.     A   more   embarrassing  people    will     not    live     through     even     one 

feature  of  this  curious  hospital  is  the  kind  of  Persian   summer,   you   will  find   a  new   and 

reward    that  the  patients   in   their   gratitude  solid    Johannesburg    creeping    upward    from 

sometimes  offer.     The  doctor  has  as  his  first  the  ground  still   higher  every  week."     This 

assistant  a  native  of  India.     He  is  a  quick  was  a  game  two  could  play  at,  and  for  the  next 

and  capable  man,   and  can  deal  with  most  five  minutes  he  and  we  jointly  plotted  out 

emergencies,  but  it  is  somewhat  embarrassing  the  baked  and  bare  expanse  with  the  eye  of 

for  him  when  the  gratitude  of  a  newly  healed  prophecy.    Here  were  to  be  the  public  gardens, 
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there  the  cricket  ground.  Polo  for  a  time  on  my  southern  journey  in  the  end  of  July 
must  be  played  inside  the  race  course,  but,  last  year,  which  was  admittedly  the  hottest 
as  soon  as  labor  can  be  spared,  a  better  site  that  had  been  known  for  a  long  time,  the 
would  be  leveled  toward  the  west.  Water  temperature  was  128  degrees  in  the  shade, 
would  have  to  be  brought  from  a  great  distance,  I  had  been  taught  to  expect  this,  as  Kashan 
and  it  would  be  better  at  once  to  deflect  into  is  proverbial,  even  in  Persia,  for  its  heat,  and 
one  condemned  sewer  the  poisonous  little  that  day  was  unusually  sultry.  But  it  is 
streams  that  move  sluggishly  along  the  bottom  another  thing  to  find  a  regular  temperature 
of  their  deep-cut  beds.  Water-power  was  a  of  this  amount  all  through  one  summer 
difficulty,  but  it  was  a  difficulty  that  could  month  in  what  is  destined  to  be  a  centre  of 
easily  be  overcome.  Wood  and  coal  are,  manual  labor.  The  company's  representa- 
indeed,  almost  equally  hard  to  obtain.  I  had  fives  had  wisely  given  up  attempting  to  fight 
had  pointed  out  to  me  in  my  ride  through  the  this  terrific  heat  in  their  own  houses.  Once 
hills  an  outcrop  of  so-called  coal.  I  had  taken  again  the  troglodyte  life  is  led  in  this  world, 
the  trouble  to  make  a  little  expedition  off  the  but  this  time  it  is  led  by  men  of  the  highest 
track  to  test  the  statement,  and  I  found  it  scientific  energy  and  capacity.  It  is  a  curious 
was  nothing  of  the  sort.  Coal,  of  course,  example  of  the  meeting  of  extremes.  The 
there  may  be,  but  it  has  yet  to  be  discovered,  oil  company's  white  officials  have  given  up 
and  the  scanty  timber  of  the  neighborhood  the  struggle  with  nature,  and  have  had  carved 
would  be  devoured  in  a  week  by  the  furnaces  for  themselves  caves  in  the  sides  of  the  cliffs. 
and  ranges  of  the  smallest  of  manufacturing  Through  the  middle  of  each  day  all  the  summer 
towns.  But  oil  is  force,  and  neither  wind,  long,  the  white  men  creep  from  the  dazzling 
nor  water,  nor  coal  are  actually  needed  here,  furnace  of  the  bare  plain  into  these  caves  and 
though  the  Karun  River  could  probably  be  wait  for  the  mercy  of  the  slanting  afternoon 
harnessed  some  thirty  miles  back.  The  con-  sun.  They  are  not  uncomfortable  apartments, 
cession  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  occasion  and  might,  of  course,  be  greatly  elaborated; 
for  another  pecuniary  demand  on  the  part  as  it  is,  they  resemble  bunks  in  a  steamer 
of  the  eminently  businesslike  Bakhtiaris,  but  more  than  anything  else.  A  punkah  is  always 
it  would  be  worth  paying  for.  kept  going,  and  ventilation  is  secured  by  a 
The  slow  release  and  thump  of  the  driller  shaft  opening  up  higher  on  the  cliff  face.  In 
of  No.  3  came  to  us  faintly  as  we  stood.  "It  these  darkened  holes  the  temperature  rarely 
is  a  big  proposition,"  said  Mr.  Bradshaw,  goes  above  105  degrees,  and  their  construction 
**but  there  is  actually  one  thing  only  against  it,  is  the  salvation  of  the  industry, 
and  that  is  the  heat  in  the  summer  months."  Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  story  of  the 
Here,  indeed,  is  the  trouble  of  the  Persian  present  condition  of  this  new  oil  field.  Never 
oil  fields.  I  was  there  in  the  beginning  of  has  a  new  industry  seemed  more  likely  to 
September,  and  after  making  a  rough  water-  justify  the  long,  expensive,  and  disheartening 
color  sketch  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  search  for  the  priceless  liquid  which  has 
in  the  morning,  (which  was  grievously  im-  preceded  success,  and,  as  I  shook  hands  with 
peded  by  the  perspiration  which  continually  Mr.  Bradshaw  and  Dr.  Young,  and  resumed 
dripped  from  the  point  of  my  nose),  I  went  my  journey  to  Shuster,  I  could  not  help 
across  to  breakfast  in  the  mess  house,  a  feeling  that  I  had  had  the  curious  luck  of 
solid  stone  building,  of  which  an  illustration  seeing  in  its  first  and  rudest  stage  what  may 
is  given  in  this  article.  At  about  ten  o'clock  prove  to  be  the  future  centre  of  industry  and 
I  looked  at  the  shade  thermometer  inside  the  political  interest  of  Nearer  Asia.  Into  the 
house,  and  it  registered  114  degrees  Fahren-  political  questions  involved,  I  have  no  space 
heit.  All  through  August,  I  was  told,  the  to  enter  now,  but  it  will  be  manifest  to  anyone 
average  shade  heat  in  the  middle  of  the  day  who  has  even  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the 
ranges  between  126  and  128  degrees.  These  history  of  this  part  of  the  world  that  an  over- 
are  figures  which  may  well  make  the  roughest  powering  value  has  suddenly  been  acquired 
and  hardiest  explorer  hesitate.  In  spite  of  by  this  '^Naboth's  Vineyard"  of  the  Persian 
many  statements  to  the  contrary,  the  highest  nation.  But  in  the  hands  of  the  new  com- 
temperature  ever  recorded  in  India  is  126  pany  and  of  its  stout  foster-parent,  the 
degrees  on  one  occasion  at  Jacobabad  during  Burmah  Oil  Company,  the  best  interests  of 
an  exceptional  year.     When  I  reached  Kashan  the  oil-consuming  world  may  be  safely  left. 


HOW    IT    FEELS   TO    FLY 

LEARNING    TO    FEEL    NATURAL    IN    THE    AIR  — THE 
EFFECT  OF  AN  AERIAL  JOURNEY  UPON  THE  HEALTH 

BY 

THOMAS    S.  BALDWIN 

(inventor  of  the  united  states  military  dirigible  airship) 

FLIGHT  is  a  new  mental  and  physical  force  of  gravity,  not  learned  to  feel  at  home, 
experience.  It  transposes  one  to  This  mental  handicap  has,  until  very  recently, 
a  world  of  action  and  emotion  in  blocked  the  path  to  the  discovery  of  the  law 
direct  contrast  to  much  of  what  one  feels  and  of  flight.  In  one  of  my  first  balloon  ascen- 
lives  on  the  hard  surface  of  the  globe.  It  sions,  years  ago,  I  discovered  that  the  basket 
tends  to  exhilarate  and  exalt  the  mind;  it  in  which  I  sat  was  parting  from  the  gas  bag. 
changes  the  registry  and  the  workings  of  a  I  was  at  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet,  and,  unless 
number  of  the  human  senses;  and  it  breathes  I  could  climb  a  swaying  rigging  to  tie  a  rope 
into  the  body  an  overflowing  measure  of  some  ten  feet  above  my  head,  I  seemed  to  be 
health,  endurance,  and  power.  The  feeling  doomed.  With  one  hand  I  seized  a  parachute 
of  triumph  over  the  forces  of  the  air,  in  the  for  the  emergency,  and  attempted  to  mount 
face  of  nature's  expanding  majesty  and  mystery,  the  rigging  —  I  fell  back  in  the  basket,  as  I  had 
is  one  of  the  most  irresistible  charms  that  in  my  gymnastic  practices  often  fallen  from 
have  ever  taken  captive  the  human  imagina-  a  tight  rope.  Then  I  determined  to  leap 
tion.  Triumphant  flight  thrills  one  with  the  from  the  basket.  In  my  hurry  I  did  not  open 
feeling  that  his  powers  are  something  more  the  parachute,  so  I  fell  like  a  stone,  and  the 
than  human,  more  than  man.  thing  that  I  most  vividly  recall  in  that  descent 
But  in  the  first  stage  of  learning  how  to  was  that  my  mouth  was  wide  open;  I  could  not 
fly,  one  is  oppressed  with  a  feeling  of  helpless-  close  it,  and  the  rush  of  the  air  into  it  was 
ness  and  a  fear  of  danger  comparable  to  that  strangling  me.  I  was  being  drowned  in  the 
of  a  child  learning  to  walk.  The  aeronaut  air.  But  the  parach  ite  finally  opened;  at  that 
must  train  his  mind  to  fly  before  he  can  get  his  moment  I  was  able  to  close  my  mouth,  as  the 
airship  to  work.  I  can  best  illustrate  this  fall  was  broken.  But  mental  effort  to  close 
mental  fact  by  briefly  describing  the  relation  my  mouth,  though  powerless  till  the  parachute 
between  mind  and  body  in  the  experience  of  opened  and  broke  the  force  of  gravity,  was  so 
the  gymnast.  After  years  of  practice  as  intense  that,  when  my  mouth  did  close,  my  teeth 
gymnast,  I  was  never  able  to  turn  a  double  badly  cut  my  tongue.  How  I  was  able  to  hold 
somersault  without  definitely  willing  the  act  on  to  the  parachute  on  its  suddenly  opening 
and  drawing  in  my  mind  a  clear  picture  of  I  don't  know;  but  the  incident  taught  me  that 
the  revolutions  of  my  body  in  the  air  before  to  fly  one  must  master  to  a  large  extent  the 
rising  from  the  leaping  board.  Indeed.  I  had  force  of  habit  of  gravity  in  his  own  person, 
to  see  the  whole  physical  performance  and  There  are  plenty  of  mechanics  who  can 
something  of  the  mental  concept,  too,  before  build  airships  that  can  fly.  The  great  trouble 
attempting  the  feat.  I  might  leap  with  is  that  there  are  very  few  men  who  have 
sufficient  power  and  at  the  requisite  altitude  the  gymnastic  gift  to  fly;  for  flight,  until  it  is 
to  perform  this  rather  difficult  feat,  but  my  completely  mastered,  is  a  terrific  struggle 
mind  was  never  able  to  resolve  upon  it  and  with  both  mental  and  physical  gravity,  or 
execute  it  while  my  body  was  moving,  unsup-  the  habits  that  gravity  has  imposed  upon  the 
ported,  through  space.  mind  and  body,  on  the  earth  plane.  If  one 
Every  difficult  gymnastic  feat  requires  mental  will  study  closely  the  accidents  that  have  over- 
deliberation  in  advance,  for  the  mind  cannot  taken  airships  in  actual  flight  within  the  last 
suddenly  and  radically  divert  its  course  of  year  or  two,  he  will  see  that  most  of  them  have 
action  on  a  plane  where  it  has,  because  of  the  been  due  more  to  a  lack  of  skill  in  manipu- 
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lation  than  to  defects  in  construction  of  these  sits,  and  of  every  ounce  of  one's  body,  have 

craft.  The  fact  is,  we  don't  know,  we  can't  know  been  neutralized  by  a  buoyancy  of  a  gas  lighter 

until  we  can  handle   these  craft,  what  their  than  air  or  by  mechanical  force  and  pressure 

shortcomings    really    are.     That    is    why    I  upon  the  air.     On  the  gas  airship  this  feeling 

maintain,   contrary   to   the   opinion   of   some  of  having  overcome  gravity  is  even  more  per- 

authorities,  that  ballooning  is  so  essential  to  ceptible   than   on   the   mechanical   aeroplane, 

the    science    of    aeronautics.     It    trains    the  just  as  the  feeling  of  stability  on  a  solid  rock  is 

aeronaut  or  aviator  to  handle  an  airship,  by  more  real  than  the  feeling  of  stability  on  a 

teaching  him  to  feel  at  home  in  the  air.  rolling  surface  of  water.     But  no  two  persons, 

Every  scrap  of  knowledge  of  aeronautics  perhaps,  are  affected  by  this  experience  to 
that  we  possess  to-day  has  come  from  three  the  same  degree.  After  spending  a  few  hours 
classes  of  persons:  theoretical  scientists,  like  at  an  altitude  of  two  miles  in  an  airship,  I  have 
Professor  Graham  Bell  and  the  late  Professor  felt  as  if  I  could  walk  on  naked  space  with  all 
Langley;  mechanics,  like  the  Wright  brothers,  the  steadiness  I  walk  on  the  street,  or  that  I 
Mr.  Lillienthal,  Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  Mr.  A.  M.  could  step  from  cloud  to  cloud  as  I  have  step- 
Herring,  Mr.  G.  H.  Curtiss,  and  Count  ped  from  stone  to  stone  in  the  bed  of  a  shallow 
Zeppelin;  and  the  gymnasts.  The  Wright  rivulet.  In  every  atom  of  my  mind  and  body 
brothers  have  been  eminently  successful,  be-  I  felt  the  capacity  and  power  of  flight.  My 
cause  with  their  mechanical  genius  they  have  feet  seemed  barely  to  touch  the  deck  of  the 
combined  fair  gifts  as  gymnasts.  Without  ship.  At  three  miles  in  the  air  I  have  put 
doubt,  Mr.  A.  M.  Herring  has  built  an  aero-  one  of  my  feet  out  on  the  sea  of  space,  or  let 
plane  that  will  fly,  but  no  one  is  flying  in  it.  my  body  hang  well  over  the  side  of  the  ship. 

As  I  have  said,  the  aeronaut  has  to  combat  Instead  of   a  feeling  of  dizziness  and   a   fear 

the  mental  and  physical  habits  of  gravity  that  of  falling,  as  from  a  high  building,  I   experi- 

he  carries  with  him  into  an  airship,  and  not  any  enced  a  feeling  of  buoyancy  like  floating  on 

increase  of  gravity  itself.     There   is  less  pull  the  water. 

ten  feet  from  the  ground  than  there  is  on  top  When   this   feeling   in   its   full   power   had 

of   the    Eiffel    Tower.     No    sooner   does  one  possession  of  me,  I  never  had  a  serious  accident. 

begin  to  feel  the  least  bit  at  home  on  an  air-  I   recall  that,  making    a   short   experimental 

ship  than  he  realizes  that  some  portion  of  the  flight  with  a  dirigible  about  a  year  ago  at 

weight  that  has  so  long  held  his  body  to  the  Poughkeepsie,     the    propellers    were    caught 

earth  has  been  lifted.     As  the  ship  mounts  in  some  rope  as  the  ship  rose.     It  at  once 

higher  and  higher,  a  great  weight,  or  at  least  shot  up  to  a  surprisingly  high  altitude  and 

the   feeling   of   a   great  weight,  is  discarded,  sailed  off  for  about  two  miles  to  the    south. 

This  is  not  always  a  pleasant  sensation,  for  All  this  time  I  had  been  working  to  get  my 

the  body   is  not  always  prepared   to   adjust  motors  to   operating   properly.     Of  a  sudden 

itself  readily  to  such  a  radical  change.     I  have  the  ship  halted  in  the  teeth  of  a  contrary  air 

had  my  blood  vessels  swell  to  abnormal  size,  current,  and  began  to  whirl  like  a  gyroscope. 

and  the  blood  gush  from  the  ears  and  nose,  I  had  been  caught  in  an    infant  whirlwind, 

an  experience  common  to  mountain  climbers,  which  seemed  to  be  more   violent   overhead. 

But  the  mountain  climber  is  never  free  from  I  could   throw  off  some  ballast  and  go  up 

the  oppressive  pull  of  the  earth,  whereas  the  with  balloon  power  and  escape,  but  I  felt  the 

aeronaut  is  soon  able  to  balance  his  breathing  sport  of  real  flight  in  my  blood,  and  I  deter- 

and  his  other  physical  and  mental  processes  mined  to  disentangle  my  propellers,  connect 

with    the    reduced    pull    and    pressure    from  the  machinery,  and  get  out  of  this  whirlwind 

without.  by    motor-power,    if    possible.      Amidst    the 

When  one  begins  to  feel  at  ease  on  an  air-  indistinguishable  mass  of  whirling  ropes  and 

ship  as  on  a  speeding  railroad  train  or  steam-  spars  and  beams  and  the  continuous  roar  of 

ship  —  and   it   is    surprising   how   soon    that  the  wind  on  the  gas  bag  as  loud  as  the  loudest 

feeling    comes    with    successful    flight  —  the  thunder,  I  finally  got  the  propellers  free  and 

elimination  of  the  force  of  gravity  affects  the  the  motors  connected. 

habits   of   gravity.     The    mind's    freedom   is  But  no  sooner  did  the  blades  begin  to  spin 

denoted  by  an  enormous  increase  of  energy  than  the  ship  made  a  dive  downward  at  an 

and  power  of  action.     The  gravity  of  every  angle  of  almost  sixty  degrees  and  the  prow 

square  inch  of  the  plane  on  which  one  stands  or  was  headed  directly  for  the  top  of  an  oak  tree 
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on  the  edge  of  the  ground,  about  five  hundred  which  may  correspond  to  the  inflated  lungs 

yards  away.     If  my  ship  should  be  ^vrecked  of  a  bird,  but,  if  he  is  ever  to  become  supreme 

on  that  tree,  it  would  not  only  be  a  serious  master  of  the  air,  his  breath  must  be  as  com- 

financial  loss,  but  a  far  more  serious  loss  —  pletely  under  his  control  as  the  movements  of 

the  loss  of  all  the  self-confidence  I  had  gained  his   hand.     The   overcoming  of   the   feelings 

in  long  years  of  experience  in  the  air,  because  and  habits  of  gravity  and  the  control  of  the 

I  felt  from  the  moment  that  the  ship  began  to  breath  seem  to  me  to  be  interdependent  in 

descend  I  held  it  firmly  in  my  grip.     It  was  flights.     But  this  phase  of  flight  is  yet  too 

moving   at   terrific   speed.     I   pressed   gently  subtle  to  have  its  great  importance  more  than 

on  the  lever  of  the  planes  and  the  ship  instantly  alluded  to  at  this  time. 

obeyed.     I  have  not  words   to   describe  my  The  influence  of  even  sporadic  flight  on  the 

thrill  of  power  and  triumph  when  I  felt  and  physical  body  and  the  health  is  remarkable, 

saw  the  ship  in  its  headlong  flight  to  apparent  In  balloon  voyages  I  have  been  in  the  air  as 

destruction  yielding  to  my  will.    I  held  firmly  in  long  as  four  days  at  a  time.      Once  I  made 

the  hollow  of  my  hand  the  power  to  overcome  a  voyage  almost  an  invalid  from  rheumatism, 

gravity,  and  for  the  first  time  I  made  several  I  could  scarcely  raise  my  arms  on  a  level  with 

daring  circles  around  a  tree.  my  head.     My  blood  was  black.     The  doctor 

The    aeronaut   brings    a   measure    of    this  would  not  permit  me  to  taste  meat.     Within 

power  from  the  heavens  down  to  the  earth  a  few  hours  every  drop  of  blood  in  my  body 

with  him  as  he  alights  from  his  ship.     After  had  become  a  bright  red  liquid,  looking  like 

a  long  voyage  one  touches  the  ground  with  flame,  and   I  seemed  unable  to  appease  my 

the  feeling  that  he  can  step  over  tall  buildings,  appetite  for  strong  animal  food  of  which  I  had 

leap  broad  rivers,  and  fly  from  place  to  place,  none  too  much   aboard.     From   the   tortures 

His  tread  upon  the  ground  is  like  walking  upon  of   rheumatism  that  voyage   conveyed   me  to 

bags  of  wool.  This  fact  explains  why  so  small  a  the  tortures  of  hunger. 

percentage  of  persons  who   fall  in  flight  are  I  went  to  see  a  friend  who  was  very  low  with 

killed.     This  apparent  lightness  and  buoyancy  consumption.     I  told  him  to  go  with  me  on  a 

remains  in  the  very  bones  for  many  hours  after  voyage  and  he  would  come  back  a  well  man. 

one  has  made  a  protracted  aerial  voyage,  and  He  shook  his  head,  but  I  was  persistent.     At 

lures  one  back  to  the  height  of  the  air.     It  is  last  he  went,  and  for  the  first  two  hours  in  the 

a  sensation  of  pleasure  that  the  great  majority  air  I  thought  he  would  bleed  to  death  with 

of  humanity  have  yet  to  know.  hemorrhages.      I  felt  like  a  murderer.     But 

In    some    mysterious    way    breathing    and  soon  he  began  to  change.     The  voyage  was 

gravity  are  associated.     By  the  power  of  in-  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Atlantic  Coast.     That 

flating  its  lungs  with  air,   the  bird  is  more  was  twenty  years  ago.     He  went  back  home 

enabled    to   fly  than  by  the  use  of  its  wings,  and  is  still  living,  a  robust  man.     I  had  another 

As  one  ascends  in  the  air,  the  increased  necessity  friend  who  cured  a  very  bad  case  of  iron  and 

and  power  to  breathe  are  as  evident  as  the  copper  dust  in    the  lungs  by  a  few  balloon 

decrease   of   gravity  —  within    this    increased  voyages. 

power  to  breathe,  there  is  a  still  more  increased  There   is   no   such   thing   as   air   sickness, 

power   to  control   the  breath.     One   feels  in  The  air  has  a  general  motion  like  the  water, 

these  moments  of  overcoming  gravity  that  his  and,  like  the  water,  its  waves  are  disturbed  and 

breath  is  completely  under  his  will  as  never  broken  into  billows.     Its  waves  are  twice  as 

before.     To  many  persons  the  first  experience  long  as  the  water  waves,  but,  because  of  its 

in  going  high  in  the  air  is  that  one  cannot  get  great  elasticity,   its  disturbance  and  commo- 

enough  breath,  as  the  mountain  climber  feels,  tion  do  not  cause  sea  sickness.     I  have  never 

This  is  followed  by  a  feeling  that  the  lungs  have  navigated  the  air  without  being  impressed  with 

become   immense   spherical  bellows,   capable  its  great  superiority  as  man's  natural  high- 

of  inhaling  and  exhaling  several  square  acres  way.     It   possesses   a   new    freedom,    a   new 

of  space.     By  no  very  fantastic  effort  of  the  poetry;  but  it  also  possesses  a  frightful  fury  be- 

imagination,  I  have  felt  like  a  huge,  globular  fore  which  the  stoutest  heart  must  quail.     I 

breath,  floating  in  space.  have  never  gone  aboard  of  an  airship  on  the 

Man  may  fly  in  a  motor-run  machine    as  calmest  day  without  first  searching  the  heavens 

the  bird  does  vnth  its  wings.     He  may  float  in  all  directions  and  studying  every  breeze  that 

in  the  air  by  hanging  to  an  inflated  gas  bag,  touched  my  face,  or  the  tree  tops,  or  the  clouds. 
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And  with  every  precaution,  I  have  been  often  In  the  spring  and  summer  this  hemisphere  is  a 

deceived,  so    often    that    I    have    sometimes  deep,  dark  green,  streaked,  dotted,  and  studded 

beheved  that  the  air  was  capable  of  premedi-  with  myriad  hghts  and  shadows  of  cities,  rivers, 

tated  treachery.     To  me  the  air  is  far  more  mountains,  fields,  and  lakes.     Every  change  in 

mysterious  than  the  earth  or  the  sea.  the  position  of  the  airship  produces  a  thousand 

In  the  air  there  is  no  solitude,  no  loneliness,  changes  in  the  lights  and  shadows  on  this  vast 

even  for  the  dullest  imagination.     The  rapid  canvas,  which  in  October    is   brown   and  in 

succession  of   vast   scenic   illusions,  both  by  December  is  gray.     It  is  a  gigantic,  whirling 

day  and  by  night,  crowding  upon  a  mind  from  kaleidoscope. 

which  the  gray  veil  of  the  earth  has  been  rent  First  we  shall  fly  a  step  in  a  crude  machine  — 

or  lifted,  is  enough  to  thrill  a  stoic.     As  one  we  have  begun  to  do  that;  then  in  time  we 

climbs  into  the  heavens  on  a  cloudless  day,  shall  sail  the  air  in  great  ships,   and  in  some 

say  to  an  altitude  of  three  miles,  he  looks  out  remote  day  man  will   pass    through   the    air 

upon    an    earth    panorama    of    nearly    three  in  his  own   body   solely.     No  one   who   has 

hundred  miles  in  diameter.     To  the  eye   the  keenly  felt  the  joy  and  triumph  of  flight  in 

earth  has  become  a  huge,  concave  hemisphere,  his  own  person  can  fail  to  believe  in  this  last 

meeting  the  heavens  on  a  level  with  the  eye.  prediction. 
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By  careful  living  and  by  the  prevention  0}  disease^  the  way  fast  becomes  clear  to  that  condition 
of  society,  foretold  by  Huxley,  when  men  will  regard  it  as  a  crime  to  be  sick.  We  are  developing 
a  health  conscience,  private  and  public.  To  help  forward  on  this  happy  road  {for  all  real 
social  progress  lies  this  way),  The  World's  Work  will  report,  month  by  month,  discoveries 
and  instructive  experiences  of  men  and  communities  that  make  for  health.  The  magazine 
has  the  cooperation  of  Professor  Irving  Fisher,  and  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  and 
it  will  work  for  their  aims. 

Answers  will  be  given  in  these  pages  or  by  correspondence  to  such  questions  as  fall  within  the 
proper  range  of  such  a  department,  looking  toward  personal  right  living  and  preserving  the  public 
health.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  questions  about  the  cure  of  personal  ailments  are  questions 
for  physicians  only,  and  lie  outside  the  range  of  this  department  —  The  Editors. 

THE  CASH  VALUE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE  not  long  ago,  they  asked  and  obtained  the 

A  LARGE  firm  of  shirt  and  collar  manu-  consent  of  their  employees  to  increase  the  work- 

facturers  in  Berlin,  Ont.,  report  the  fol-  ing    hours  temporarily  from    nine  to    eleven 

lowing  results  of  four  years  of  steady  attention  hours  a  day  —  by  which  the  workers  profited 

to  the  material  welfare  of  their  workers  —  the  as  well  as  the  firm  —  the  amount  of  sickness 

amount  of  business  made  was  doubled;  wages  among  the  women  employees  showed  a  more 

increased  50  per  cent.;  by  cutting  out  "contin-  than  proportionate  increase, 

gent   help"    the   number   of   employees   was  In  his  volume  on  " Social  Engineering,"  Dr. 

reduced  20  per  cent.;    and  the  absences  on  WiUiam  H.  Tolman  devotes  forty-two  pages 

account  of  sickness  were  reduced  by  one-third,  to   descriptions   of   what   is   being   done   by 

To  the  firm  this  meant  that  430  employees  in  employers  to  render  working  conditions  whole- 

1908  did  90  per  cent,  more  work   than  was  some,  but  in  one  case  only  he  is  able  to  quote 

accomplished  by  522  employees  in  1904.     To  actual   figures   as   to   results   thus   achieved, 

the  workers  it  meant  that  430  of  them  in  1908  By  introducing  shower  baths  in  their  paint  and 

earned  $28,000  more  annually  than  did  522  varnish  factory,  and  by  making  the  use  of  these 

in  1904.     The  same  firm  found  also  that  when,  baths  at  regular  intervals  compulsory,  a  firm 
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in  Cleveland   has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  AN  item  in  the  campaign  for  health 

amount  of  lead  poisoning  among  the  workers  QOMEHOW  or    other,    a    conversation    in 

in  its  dry-color  department  to  just  one-tenth  O     the  Pullman  smoker  up  in  Saskatchewan 

of  what  it  used  to  be.  turned  from  the  question  why  so  many  prairie 

Dr.  C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  of  the  Massachusetts  farmers'  wives  go  insane  to  the  topic  of  con- 
Institute  of  Technology,  made  a  study  of  the  sumption.  A  few  commonplace  generahties 
amount  of  illness  prevailing  among  the  female  about  the  subject  passed  from  side  to  side,  and 
operators  in  the  telephone  central  at  Cam-  it  was  about  to  be  casually  dropped  when  the 
bridge,  Mass.,  before  and  after  the  installation  commercial  traveler  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
of  a  system  of  artificial  ventilation  in  1907.  spoke  up: 

The    figures    obtained    by    him    show    that  "You  fellows,"  he  said,  "don't  know  any- 

during  the  two  winters  preceding  the  change,  thing    about    tuberculosis.     I    didn't    know 

when   doors   and   windows   had  to   be    kept  anything  about  it  myself  six  months  ago;  but 

closed,   on  the   average    about    one    girl    in  now  I  think  I  know  it  when  I  see  it.     All  this 

twenty  was  absent  daily  because  of  sickness,  that  you  have   called    'the  anti-consumption 

During    the   corresponding   months   in   1908,  fad'   won't  amount   to   anything   until   most 

when    the    ventilation    had    been   materially  intelligent  people  know  the  plague  when  they 

improved,   only    one    girl   in   fifty   was   sick  see   it.     You   fellows  better  learn  something 

each  day.  about  it  and  help  the  game  along. 

These  are  isolated  instances.     But  they  and  "  I  read  it  first  on  the  back  of  a  street  railway 

other  similar  data  all  point  in  one  direction,  transfer  in  Syracuse  last  winter.     I  found  out 

There   is  going    on    an    all-round    reforma-  afterward  that  the  health  committee    of    the 

tion  of  working  conditions  because   it   pays.  Chamber  of  Commerce  printed  it  on  more  than 

In  a  few  years  tangible   data  as  to  the  out-  three   million   transfers.     It  was  just   a  few 

come   of    this   movement   will   be    available,  simple  facts,  but  it  started  me  going.     I  got 

and  then  it  will  undoubtedly  be  proved  with  the  rest  of  it  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

mathematical  exactness  that,  other  conditions  and  from  books  they  told  me  about.     I  guess 

being  equal,  the  employer's  profit  is  directly  there  must  be  a  few  thousand  people  in  Syra- 

proportioned  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  cuse,  N.  Y.,  that  learned  some  sense  the  same 

his  workers.  way." 


THE    DANGER   OF   TYPHOID   AND    HOW 

TO  AVOID    IT 

A  DISEASE  THAT  PICKS  THE  YOUNG  AND  STRONG  —  WHAT  IT  IS  AND 
WHAT  IT  DOES— THE  INSIDIOUS  WAYS  OF  THE  TYPHOID  GERM — 
HOW  THE  FEVER  IS  SPREAD  AND  WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TO  CHECK 
IT— THE     EQUAL     NEED     OF     PUBLIC     AND     PERSONAL     PRECAUTIONS 

BY 

EDWIN    BJORKMAN 

IN  A  little  house  standing  all  by  itself  until  it  reached  Plymouth,  Pa.,  a  mining  town 
among  the  wooded  hillsides  of  the  of  about  8,000  people,  which  was  neither 
Alleghenies,  a  man  just  returned  from  a  better  nor  worse  than  others  of  its  kind,  ex- 
journey  was  taken  ill  with  typhoid  fever.  A  cept  in  having  a  water-supply  of  rare  natural 
limpid  mountain  stream  passed  within  fifty  purity  and  seeming  security  against  all 
feet  of  that  house  on  its  way  to  the  Susque-  defilement. 

hanna.     Mile  after  mile  it  pursued  its  course         Through  three  dreary  winter  months  the  man 

without  coming  near  another  human  dwelling,  in  the  lonely  hillside  house  fought  the  fever, 
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with  the  aid  of  a  physician  and  a  nurse,  until 
at  last  he  won  his  fight  for  life.  Frequently 
during  those  months  the  nurse  would  at  night 
throw  the  patient's  body  wastes  on  the  snow- 
covered  ground  between  the  house  and  the 
stream.  A?  long  as  the  snow  remained,  there 
was  not  a  single  case  of  typhoid  in  Plymouth. 
On  March  26th  the  first  thaw  of  the  season  set 
in,  sweeping  the  snow  off  the  banks  and  filling 
the  stream  with  a  fresh  supply  of  crystalhne 
water  that  soon  reached  the  households  of 
Plymouth.  On  April  9th  the  first  case  of 
typhoid  was  discovered  in  town.  Others 
followed  with  alarming  rapidity.  At  the  end 
of  a  week  new  cases  were  being  reported  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  a  day,  and  this 
went  on  until  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  total 
population  was  sick.  Medical  assistance  had 
to  be  summoned  from  the  outside.  The 
business  life  of  the  community  came  practically 
to  a  standstill.  Funerals  occurred  every  day. 
The  town  seemed  in  danger  of  being  wiped  out. 
And  all  this  time  the  people  went  on  using  the 
water  which  nobody  dreamed  of  suspecting. 
Before  it  was  finally  checked,  the  epidemic  had 
produced  1,104  cases  of  disease,  114  of  which 
ended  fatally.  It  had  cost  the  community 
$97,000  in  sick  bills  and  lost  earnings,  while  the 
loss  through  the  death  of  wage  earners  was 
computed  at  $500,000.  A  subsequent  investi- 
gation proved  beyond  the  slightest  doubt  that 
this  vast  train  of  death  and  disaster  had  its 
source  in  that  lonesome  struggler  for  life  on  a 
hillside  many  miles  away. 

They  did  not  know  then,  as  we  do  now,  that 
typhoid  fever  invariably  is  caused  by  the 
presence  in  the  human  body  of  an  infinitesi- 
mally  small  organism  or  ''  germ."  Nor  did  they 
know  that  the  appearance  of  a  new  case  of 
typhoid  is  impossible  without  the  transmission 
of  such  germs  from  one  human  body  to  another. 
The  official  name  of  the  germ  in  question  is  the 
typhoid  bacillus.  To  the  naked  eye  it  is 
invisible.  Its  presence  in  milk  or  water  does 
not  at  all  change  its  appearance.  Magnified 
1,200  times,  it  looks  like  a  diminutive  sausage 
with  long,  twisted  hairs  attached  to  it.  Those 
hairs  enable  it  to  move  about  with  great  rapid- 
ity. While  existing  in  a  congenial  medium,  it 
discharges  certain  substances  named ''toxins," 
which  act  as  a  poison  on  any  human  organism 
serving  as  ''host"  to  the  germ.  But  of  all  the 
qualities  possessed  by  this  mischievous  and 
mysterious  creature,  none  means  more  to  us 
than  its  abihty  to  exist  for  long  periods  outside 


the  human  body.  So  hardy  is  its  nature,  and 
so  insidious  are  its  ways,  that  thousands  of 
miles  may  be  traversed  and  hundreds  of  days 
consumed  in  its  passage  from  one  human 
system  to  another. 

To  be  sure,  the  sun's  rays  will  kill  it  in 
from  four  to  ten  hours.  But  give  it  only  a 
pinch  of  dust  for  a  hiding  place,  and  it  will 
dance   along   merrily   for   weeks   with   every 


THE  TYPHOID  TRAIL  OF  A  MILK  ROUTE  WHICH  CAUSED 
AN  EPIDEMIC  IN  STAMFORD,  CONN. 
The  lettered  squares  represent  dairies,  and  the  black  lines  their  routes. 
The  oblong  squares  represent  the  farms  from  which  dairy  B  got  milk,  and 
the  black  dots  show  cases  of  typhoid.  The  disease  originated  at  dairy 
B,  was  passed  on  to  hundreds  of  customers,  and  also  spread  back- 
ward to  farm  E.  B.  L. 

straying  wind  without  loss  of  vigor  or  venom. 
Bury  it  beneath  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  the 
proper  kind  of  soil,  and  it  will  keep  alive  for 
many,  many  months.  Let  the  soil  freeze, 
and  still  it  may  live  on  for  weeks.  In  ordinary 
water,  it  remains  "viable,"  as  the  scientists 
call  it,  from  six  to  ten  days.  In  milk  and  the 
various  products  made  out  of  milk,  it  thrives 
from  one  to  four  weeks.  You  can  turn  the 
water  into  ice,  and  you  may  "separate"  or 
churn  or  freeze  your  milk,  without  much 
damage  to  the  germ.  It  may  be  numbed  and 
weakened,  but  give  it  only  half  a  chance,  and 
it  will  revive  in  all  its  original  virulence.     In 
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oysters  it  lives  contentedly  for  several  weeks,  may  help  it,  if  those  hands  have  come  in  contact 

and  salt  water  seems  to  be  no  less  welcome  to  with  any  substance  discharged  by  a  typhoid 

it  than  fresh.     There  is,  of  course,  a  definite  patient.     But,   as   a  rule,   the  germ  gets  its 

limit  to  its  power  of  endurance  —  it  cannot  chance  in  a  less  direct  way  through  what  we 

contend  successfully  for  more  than  a  few  days  eat  and  drink.     Fingers,  water,  flies,  and  dust 

with  those  bacteria  which  we  call  friendly,  —  these  are  the  chief  media  through  which  the 

because  they  break  up  dead  organic  matter  —  germ  gets  into  our  food, 
but,  as  it  is,  its  toughness  suffices  to  constitute         Fingers  count  for  most  on  the  farm  and  in 

it  one  of  the  subtlest  and  most  serious  dangers  the  dairy.     At  Elk  ton,  Md.,  the  kindness  of  a 

man  has  to  face.  dairyman's  wife  in  nursing  a  sick  neighbor 

Some  years  ago  typhoid  fever  broke  out  on  brought  the  fever  to  thirty-nine  of  her  hus- 

board  an  English  training  ship  on  the  Thames,  band's    customers.     Sometimes,    too,    people 

They  traced  it  to  some  blankets  that  had  seen  on  the  farm  or  in  the  dairy  keep  on  working 

hospital  service  in  the  Boer  War  and  that  had  after  the  disease  has  already  taken  hold  of 

been  packed  up  tightly  for  six  months  before  them,  or  they  go  back  to  work  before  they  are 

they  were  put  to  use  again  on  another  con-  fully  recovered.     An  outbreak  of  typhoid  at 

tinent.     In  1902  a  New  Yorker,  on  whom  the  Philadelphia,  in  1906,  was  traced  to  a  dairy 

disease  had  already  got  a  hold,  stayed  for  a  where  the  investigators  surprised  a  convalescing 

few  days  with   friends  at  Montclair,   N.   J.  employee  in  the  act  of  using  his  own  lips  to 

Some  empty  milk  bottles  used  during  his  visit  start   the   syphon   that   transferred   the   milk 

were  returned  unscalded  from  that  house  after  from  the  cans  to  the  bottles.     From  the  mois- 

he  had  left.     The  milk  with  which  those  bottles  ture  left  by  the  man's  lips  on  the  end  of  the 

were  refilled  at  the  dairy  carried  the  fever  to  syphon  they  raised  later  as  fine  a  ^'culture"  of 

twenty-eight  unsuspecting  customers.  typhoid  germs  as  any  bacteriologist  could  wish 

Still  more  serious,  however,  is  the  ability  for  his  experiments, 
of  the  typhoid  germ  to  exist  and  propagate  Everything  considered,  however,  water  serves 
for  years  in  the  spleen  and  gall  bladder  of  the  germ  best  and  most  frequently.  Even  if 
persons  who  show  no  signs  of  illness  them-  we  boil  every  drop  we  drink  of  it,  we  are  far 
selves  while  spreading  the  infection  among  all  from  safe.  Out  of  386  cases  of  typhoid  reported 
who  come  in  contact  with  them.  Some  per-  during  an  epidemic  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  378 
sons  of  this  kind,  now  unpleasantly  familiar  were  definitely  traced  to  the  milk  of  a  dairy- 
to  medical  science  under  the  name  of  man  who  washed  his  cans  with  water  from  a 
''disease  carriers,"  have  recovered  from  an  badly  polluted  well.  Among  138  epidemics 
attack  of  the  fever  without  ridding  themselves  studied,  54  sprang  from  the  indiscriminate 
of  the  germs.  Others  may  never  have  suffered  employment  of  contaminated  well  water, 
any  inconvenience  at  all  by  the  entrance  of  In  thirteen  such  cases  it  had  been  used  to 
the  germs  into  their  systems.  Cases  of  this  dilute  the  milk,  and  in  six  others  the  milk 
nature  have  been  discovered  among  soldiers  became  infected  because  the  cows  drank  of  or 
acting  as  nurses  in  India  and  among  student  waded  through  polluted  pools.  During  a 
waiters  in  Western  universities.  Some  years  military  celebration  at  Rennes,  France,  a 
ago  every  new  worker  used  to  be  taken  ill  dozen  officers  caught  the  disease  by  partaking 
s-ooner  or  later  in  one  of  the  bakeries  at  Stras-  of  wine  cooled  with  ice  from  a  sewage-polluted 
burg,  Germany,  until  they  succeeded  in  tracing  pond.  And  in  1894  twenty-five  typhoid  cases 
the  infection  to  an  old  woman  who  herself  occurred  among  Wesleyan  University  students 
seemed  wholly  immune.  And  the  health  who  had  eaten  oysters  fattened  in  the  Quinni- 
authorities  of  New  York  City  have  for  two  piac  River,  within  300  feet  from  the  sewer  out- 
years  kept  a  woman  cook  a  virtual  prisoner  let  of  a  private  house  containing  two  typhoid 
after  it  had  been  proved  that  she  had  caused  patients. 

twenty-eight  cases  of  typhoid  in  seven  different         Flies  and  dust  carried  the  fever  to  22,500  of 

households.  our  encamped  volunteers  and  killed  2,000  of 

There  are  a  thousand  roads  by  which  the  them  during  the  Spanish- American  war.     Flies 

typhoid  germ  may  approach  us,  but  all  of  them  and  dust  were  able  to  pick  up  the  deadly  germs 

meet  at  one  point  —  the  mouth.     We   must  because  open  cesspools  were  used  and  human 

swallow  it  to  give  it  a  chance,  and  to  be  swal-  wastes   were   scattered   about   promiscuously, 

lowed  it  must  pass  our  lips.     Human  hands  Conditions  not  unlike  those  of  the  war  camps 
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prevail  not  only  throughout  our  rural  districts  more  he  had  10,000,000;  and  seven  days  from 

and  in  thousands  of  small  towns  but  even  in  the  start   they  numbered  440,000,000.     The 

large  cities  like  Washington  and  Pittsburgh,  idea  of  counting  such  numbers  of  invisible 

Those  conditions  make  typhoid  a  characteristic  creatures  may  seem  fantastical  at  first  glance, 

ever-present  country  disease  —  but  one  that  but  science  has  devised  ways  of  doing  so  with 

tends  constantly  to  invade  the  large  cities  by  great  accuracy. 

every   water   course   and   every   dairy   route.  For  a  week  or  two,  during  which  the  man 

And  flies  pick  up  the  germs  in  the  sickroom  does  not  yet  know  what  is  the  matter  with  him, 

as  well  as  on  the  ground  outside.     In  other  this  process  of  multiplication  goes  on  at  increas- 

words,  wherever  dust  and  flies  have  a  chance  ing  speed.     At  the  end  of  this  period  of  "incu- 

of  getting  into  our  food  or  drink,  there  the  bation,"  the  germs  are  present  in  every  part 

typhoid  germ  has  a  chance  to  get  by  our  lips  of  the  body.     They  swarm  in  all  the  substances 

into  our  intestinal  tract  —  that  being  the  goal  discharged  by  the  body,  including  the  sweat  and 

at  which  it  is  aiming  all  the  time.  the  sputum.     They  may  be  found  from  the 

If  the  entrance  of  such  germs  into  our  systems  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  lower  end  of  the  intesti- 
invariably  produced  typhoid  fever,  we  should  nal  canal.  They  may  settle  temporarily  in 
be  a  great  deal  worse  off  than  we  are  now.  any  or  all  of  the  bodily  organs,  producing  all 
According  to  careful  estimates,  only  about  one-  sorts  of  misleading  symptoms.  But  after 
tenth  of  those  who  happen  to  ''ingest"  the  a  while  they  are  pretty  sure  to  concentrate  once 
germs  become  actually  infected.  And  infection  more  at  their  starting  point  in  the  lower  part 
does  not  take  place  until  the  germs  have  made  of  the  small  intestine.  There  may  be  seen 
their  way  from  the  intestines  into  the  blood,  certain  groups  of  tiny  glands  known  as  Peyer's 
Two  conditions  are  needed  to  make  this  pos-  patches.  These  serve  as  breeding  places  and 
sible.  First,  the  germs  must  not  be  too  numbed  rallying  points  for  the  leucocytes.  It  is  strik- 
and  enfeebled  to  fight  the  natural  defenders  ingly  characteristic  of  the  typhoid  germ's 
of  the  body  —  the  leucocytes,  or  white  blood  hardiness  and  ferocity  that  it  chooses  the 
corpuscles  —  which  are  ever  patrolling  the  barracks  of  the  defending  army  for  its  main 
walls  of  the  intestines  in  search  for  hostile  point  of  attack.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
intruders.  Secondly,  these  defenders  them-  struggle,  those  patches  become  ulcerated  and 
selves  must  be  more  or  less  weakened  and  off  finally  slough  off  in  parts.  Hemorrhages, 
their  guard,  as  they  are  sure  to  be  whenever  many  of  them  fatal,  accompany  this  process, 
we  are  overworked  or  underrested,  overfed  or  and  at  times  the  intestinal  wall  is  so  weakened 
undernourished,  overstimulated  or  under-  that  it  actually  breaks  and  lets  out  the  poison- 
oxygenized,  ous  pus  in  the  abdominal  cavity.     Of  all  the 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  colony  of  vigorous  complications  to  which  typhoid  may  lead,  this 

germs  —  for,  as  a  rule,  they  travel  in  large  is  the  most  dangerous.     In  all  but  a  very  small 

company  —  gets  access  to  a  human  body  under  number  of  cases  it  means  death,  and  nearly 

conditions  favorable  to  themselves  and  unfavor-  one-third   of  all   the   typhoid   deaths   in   this 

able  to  the  man.     At  first  they  do  not  appear  country  —  or  about  11,000  annually  —  result 

to  make  much  of  a  stir.     Quietly  they  force  from  intestinal  perforation, 

their  way  through  the  intestinal  walls  into  the  If  death  does  not  intervene  in  this  or  in  any 

system  proper  and  particularly  into  the  blood,  other  of  numerous  possible  ways,  there  comes 

It  seems  likely  that  on  their  way  they  kill  all  a  day  when  the  continued  propagation  of  the 

leucocytes  that  come  within  their  reach,  or  germs  is  stopped.     Then  they  begin  to  die  off 

that  they  poison  them  with  their  toxins,  for  in  greater  and  greater  numbers,  and  finally 

the    numbers    of    these    defenders    decrease  the  system  rids  itself  of  them  entirely.     To 

materially  in  typhoid  fever,  while  most  other  understand  this  unexpected  turn  of  affairs,  we 

infections    cause     them    to    increase.      Once  must  know  that  the  body  does  not  rely  on  the 

established  in  the  blood  stream,  the  victorious  leucocytes  alone  for  its  defense.     They  form 

invaders  begin  to  feed  up  and  to  propagate  —  the  standing  army,  so  to  speak.     When  special 

two  terms  that  with  them  are  almost  synony-  emergencies  arise,  special  measures  are  taken 

mous.     An  Englishman  who  wished   to   test  to  meet  them.     Just  as  every  invading  germ 

their    reproductive    capacity    started    with    a  produces  its  own  kind  of  toxin,  or  poisonous 

colony  of   78   germs.     In   twenty-four   hours  excretion,  which  is  hardly  less  dangerous  than 

there  were  6,000  of  them;  in  twenty-four  hours  the  germ  itself,  so  the  attacked  body  has  the 
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power  of  producing  "antitoxins"  —  substances 
that  serve  at  once  to  neutralize  the  poisons  and 
to  kill  off  the  poisoners.  But  it  takes  the  body 
some  time  to  puzzle  out  what  sort  of  substance 
is  needed  for  use  against  the  poison  it  has  to 
deal  with  just  then.  And  until  the  body  has 
solved  this  puzzle,  the  germs  make  headway 
seemingly  unchecked.  Once  the  body  has 
learned  to  handle  a  given  poison,  it  remembers 
the  trick  for  a  long  time  afterward,  and  that 
is  why  a  second  attack  of  typhoid  in  the  same 
person  is  a  rare  thing. 

During  the  initial  period  of  the  fever  the  vic- 
tim suffers  from  chills,  violent  headaches,  nose- 
bleeding,  diarrhoea,  abdominal  pains,  loss  of 
appetite,  burning  thirst,  and  a  general  lassitude. 
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TYPHOID  PREFERS  THOSE  JUST  GROWN 

The  table  shows  the  number  of  typhoid  deaths  in  each  i.ooo  deaths 
from  known  causes  in  the  United  States 

From  day  to  day  the  temperature  rises  and  the 
pulse  increases.  There  is  a  "brown"  taste 
in  the  mouth  and  the  stomach  region  feels  sore. 
Flushed  cheeks  and  abnormally  bright  eyes 
are  not  uncommon  during  this  stage.  But  at 
last  the  victim  is  forced  into  bed,  and  there- 
after he  soon  sinks  into  a  lethargic  dulness  so 
characteristic  of  the  fully  developed  fever  that 
it  has  been  called  the  "  typhoid  state."  Deliri- 
ous intervals  are  not  rare.  And  as  a  final  sign 
of  their  triumph  the  germs  gather  in  groups 
beneath  the  skin,  each  group  showing  in  the 
shape  of  a  rose-colored  spot  that  disappears 
when  you  press  it. 

The  fever  runs  its  natural  course  in  four  to 
eight  weeks,  but  relapses,  which  are  only  too 
common,  may  bring  the  time  up  to  three  or 
even  six  months.  Complications  and  after- 
effects of  manifold  sorts  occur  constantly,  and 
the  enfeebled  condition  of  the  system  offers 
excellent  opportunities  for  other  germs,  and 
particularly  for  the  ubiquitous  and  dreaded 


pneumonia  germ.  Yet  the  disease,  if  following 
a  straight  course,  may  actually  leave  a  man 
stronger  and  healthier  than  before  —  the  system 
having  received  a  thorough  cleaning-out  — 
and  it  is  not  so  frequently  fatal  as  many  other 
illnesses.  Only  from  seven  to  fifteen  of  each 
hundred  persons  attacked  die  from  typhoid, 
and  this  percentage  is  still  on  the  decrease. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  400,000  people  are 
stricken  with  typhoid  fever  annually  in  this 
country,  and  that  35,000  of  that  number  lose 
their  lives.  What  an  unnecessary  waste  of 
life  and  money  this  implies  may  be  judged  by 
a  comparison  of  foreign  and  domestic  death- 
rates.  For  the  five-year  period  of  1901-05, 
the  average  annual  typhoid  death-rate  in  the 
sixteen  states  with  registration  laws  approved 
by  the  Census  Bureau  was  32.2  per  100,000 
of  population.  The  corresponding  rate  for 
the  same  period  in  some  Old  World  coun- 
tries was  as  follows:  Norway,  5.3;  Switzer- 
land, 6.2;  Germany,  7.6;  Sweden,  8.^;  Great 
Britain,  11.5;   and  Japan,  11.6. 

With  good  reason  typhoid  is  sometimes 
called  "autumnal  fever."  Of  1,500  cases 
studied  by  Professor  Osier  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  840  occurred  in  August,  September, 
and  October.  And  the  records  of  the  New 
York  City  Health  Department  for  the  five-year 
period  of  1903-07  show  the  following  monthly 
averages  of  typhoid  cases:  January-March, 
107;  April- June,  214;  July-September,  460; 
October-December,  671.  Foremost  among 
the  probable  reasons  for  this  close  connection 
between  the  fall  months  and  typhoid,  figures 
undoubtedly  the  increased  vitality  among  the 
germs  produced  by  the  hot  season.  Flies  and 
dust  flourish  in  that  season,  too,  while  water 
and  milk  are  more  exposed  to  contamination, 
and  people  drink  more  frequently  and  more 
recklessly. 

The  typhoid  germ,  like  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
prefers  the  young  to  the  old,  and  its  preference 
is  keenest  for  those  who  have  just  attained  to 
useful  manhood  or  womanhood  —  that  age 
when  a  generation  reaches  its  flowering  time 
and  sows  the  seeds  of  generations  to  come. 
In  the  sixteen  registration  states  the  average 
age  at  death  from  typhoid  fever  fell  a  little 
short  of  twenty-nine  years  in  1900.  In  every 
hundred  typhoid  cases  in  New  York  City  during 
1907,  not  less  than  seventy-eight  —  or  nearly 
four  out  of  every  five  —  affected  persons  be- 
tween ten  and  forty,  while  more  than  one-third 
of  them  fell  on  people  in  the  third  decade  of 
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life.  During  the  years  from  ten  to  forty, 
typhoid  causes  about  one  death  out  of  every 
ten  from  known  causes,  while  among  deaths 
at  all  ages  it  causes  less  than  four  in  each 
hundred. 

Nor  is  ordinary  cleanliness  enough  of  a 
protection  against  the  disease.  After  study- 
ing 866  cases  at  Washington  in  1906, 
Dr.  M.  J.  Rosenau  and  his  fellow-workers 
in  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service  were  compelled  to  declare  that  "the 
disease  certainly  did  not  prevail  to  any  unusual 
extent  among  persons  living  under  poor  sani- 
tary conditions,"  but  that  "on  the  contrary,  it 
was  more  prevalent  among  persons  living  in 
residences  of  the  better  class."  Vital  statistics 
published  by  the  Census  Bureau  bear  out  these 
startling  conclusions. 

In  1900  the  death  rate  from  typhoid  among 
all  males  "engaged  in  gainful  occupations" 
was  35,2  per  100,000  of  population.  Rates 
much  in  excess  of  this  average  were  found 
among  clergymen,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  com- 
mon laborers,  servants,  cabinet-makers,  uphol- 
sterers, sailors,  and  fishermen.  Particularly 
low  rates  were  shown  by  hucksters,  peddlers, 
shoemakers,  stone-cutters  and  tailors.  Lawyers 
and  physicians  were  a  little  below  the  average; 
bankers,  brokers,  and  agents  were  above  it. 
In  the  mercantile  and  trading  class,  with  a 
general  average  rate  of  28.3,  merchants  and 
dealers  had  a  rate  of  33.6,  as  against  a  rate  of 
14.9  for  hucksters  and  peddlers.  Among 
the  members  of  the  public  entertainment 
class,  it  was  the  hotelkeepers  that  suffered 
the  comparatively  high  rate  of  35.1,  while  the 
rate  among  saloonkeepers  and  bartenders  was 
only  25.7.  Clergymen  died  at  a  rate  of  46.8 
per  100,000;  sextons  at  the  low  rate  of  27.7. 
Health  Commissioner  Porter  of  New  York 
State  has  described  typhoid  as  "  a  most  expen- 
sive and  entirely  preventable  disease."  It  is 
expensive  to  the  individual  because  of  its 
duration,  severity,  and  possible  consequences; 
it  is  expensive  to  the  nation  because  of  its 
preference  for  youth  and  for  men  in  the  higher 
classes  of  occupations;  and  its  expensiveness 
must  be  deemed  an  unmitigated  waste  be- 
cause its  preventability  has  been  proved 
abundantly,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice. 

It  is  to  prevention,  not  to  cure,  that  this 
article  is  devoted.  He  who  has  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  the  germ  be  already  at  work 
within  him  had  better  not  stop  to  ponder  what 
he  thinks  he  knows  or    may  learn  about  it. 


The  one  safe  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  consult 
a  good  physician  or  betake  himself  to  a  hospital 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  And  he  owes 
quick  and  determined  action  not  only  to  himself 
but  to  his  fellowmen,  as  his  continued  unre- 
stricted intercourse  with  other  men  is  equally 
dangerous  to  them  and  to  himself.  And  not 
only  the  sick  person,  but  all  whose  positions 
force  them  into  any  kind  of  contact  with  a 
typhoid  patient,  must  look  to  the  physician  and 
the  trained  nurse  for  instruction.  The  best 
that  can  be  done  to  help  checking  the  further 
diffusion  of  the  disease  is  to  give  complete  and 
unconditional  obedience  to  the  directions  of 
those  experts. 

Men  and  women  who  have  not  yet  received 
any  special  warning  are  the  ones  who  need 
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HOW  PURIFIED  WATER  REDUCES  TYPHOID 

The  number  of  typhoid  cases  per  100,000  in  four  towns  with  impure 
(black  squares  after  the  dates)  and  pure  water  (white  squares  after 
the  dates) 

most  to  learn  of  the  dangers  from  typhoid  that 
will  be  lurking  about  them  as  long  as  the 
present  state  of  affairs  continues  in  regard  to 
personal  and  collective  hygiene.  This  is  the 
time  of  the  year,  for  instance,  when  many  run 
from  the  heated  city  hives  to  seek  comfort  and 
safety  in  the  cool  uplands  of  the  Berkshires  or 
the  Adirondacks  or  the  Rockies.  Leaning 
over  the  murmuring  waters  of  some  streamlet  — 
clear  almost  to  invisibility  —  they  feel  certain 
that  nothing  can  be  more  pure.  Mr.  Lawrence 
Bruner,  State  Entomologist  of  Nebraska,  has 
told  how  his  family  went  into  camp  beside  such 
a  tempting  stream.  Four  grown-ups  drank 
hardly  at  all  from  its  waters,  and  they  remained 
well.  Seven  children  and  a  servant  drank 
freely,  and  all  contracted  serious  cases  of 
typhoid.  There  was  nothing  in  the  look  or 
taste  of  the  water  to  indicate  that  it  was  full 
of  germs  issuing  from  a  typhoid-stricken  dwell- 
ing ten  miles  farther  up-stream. 

All  drinking  water  should  be  boiled  unless  it 
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is  known  to  come  from  a  safe  spring.     This  is  These  safety  measures,  like  all  others,  take 

the  only  wise  way  all  the  year  around,  but  it  is  time  and  energy  and  money  away  from  higher 

doubly  imperative  during  the  summer  and  fall  purposes,  as  health,  after  all,  is  not  an  end  in 

months.     In  the  country  the  utmost  care  should  itself.    Nevertheless,  they  cannot  be  avoided 

be  taken  in  protecting  the  wells  from  being  by  any  one  who  wishes  not  only  to  dodge 

contaminated  by  soakage.     In  travelling  noth-  death  and  disease,  but  to  lead  an  efficient  and 

ing  but  bottled  waters  should  be  drunk.     Snow  useful   life.     The   one   way  of  lessening   the 

and  ice  are  only  a  little  less  unsafe  than  water,  burden  they  constitute  lies  in  joining  hands 

Milk  should  be  treated  as  water,  unless  it  is  with  other  human  beings  in  collective  measures 

certified  or  pasteurized  under  the  control  of  of  prevention.     And  much  of  the  precaution 

reliable  health  ofiicials.     One  minute  of  boil-  which  a  man  exercises  individually  on  behalf 

ing  over  a  hot  fire  will  render  both  water  and  of   himself   and   his   immediate   surroundings 

milk  perfectly   safe,   provided   that   they   are  may  be  rendered  futile  in  a  minute  by  the  inac- 

cooled  quickly  and  kept  cool  and  covered  until  tion  of  some  other  person  wholly  unknown  to 

used.     The  typhoid  germs  thrive  exceedingly  himself,  or  of  the  community  he  lives  in,  or  of 

in  sterilized  water  and  milk,  where  they  have  some  strange  community  hundreds  of  miles 

not    to    contend    with    any    other    bacteria,  away.     Concerted  intelligent  action  by  ever- 

Twenty  minutes  of  heating  over  a  slow  fire,  widening  circles  of  humanity  will  alone  serve 

without    boiling,    will    purify    milk    without  to  render  his  safety  reasonably  complete, 

altering  its  state  or  digestibility  in  any  marked  Purification  of  all  communal  water  supplies; 

degree.     Ice   cream,   butter,    and   buttermilk  scientific    and    sanitary    disposal    of    sewage; 

should  be  obtained  only  from  places  known  to  enactment    and    strict    enforcement    of    laws 

exercise  scrupulous  care  in  their  production  against  water  pollution;  public  inspection  and 

and  preservation.     Oysters  are  best  uneaten  in  control  of  the  milk-supply,  of  all  milk  products, 

the  summer  but,  if  eaten  at  all,  they  should  be  of  ice,  and  of  bottled  spring  and  mineral  waters; 

cooked  first,  and  the  same  precaution  should  be  compulsory  screening  of  all  places  where  food 

taken  in  regard  to  all  shellfish  at  all  times  unless  is  sold  or  eaten;    scientific  collection  and  dis- 

their  origin  be  well  known.     Celery,  lettuce,  posal  of  manure  and  garbage;   abolishment  of 

and  other  vegetables  eaten  raw  should  not  be  open  cesspools  wherever  they  exist;   establish- 

accepted  without  some  guarantee   that  they  ment  and  support  of  efficient  health  authorities, 

have  not  been  grown  on  infected  soil  or  watered  having  abundant  discretionary  powers  to  meet 

from  a  polluted  well.     No  food  should  be  left  all  emergencies;    supervision  and  segregation 

exposed  where  flies  or  dust  can  get  at  it.     This  of  all  infectious  diseases  at  homes  or  in  hos- 

is  the  safety  rule  most  often  disregarded,  and  pitals;    systematic  search  for  and  compulsory 

too  often  with  fatal  results  —  and  it  is  also  well  treatment  or  detention  of  all  proved  ''disease 

for  the  layman  to  consider  that  infection  spread  carriers"  —  these  are  some  of  the  main  objects 

in  such  manner  is  the  more  dangerous  to  the  of  collective  action,  and  to  such  action  every 

community  because  of  the  difficulty  in  finding  thinking  and  honest  citizen  should  lend  enthusi- 

its  source.     Flies  are  something  worse  than  astic  support.     The  greater  the  burden  borne 

"pesky  critters"  —  they  are  fiends  to  be  fought  by  all  men  together,  the  smaller  will  be  the 

indoors  and  outdoors.     No  manure  or  garbage  burden  that  falls  on  each  man  by  himself, 

should   be   left   scattered   about   or   kept   in  And  if  there  be  any  greater  truth  than  this,  it  is 

uncovered   receptacles,    as    they    furnish    the  that  in  all  health  campaigns  education  counts 

principal  breeding  places  of  those  filth-loving  for  at  least  twice  as  much  as  legislation, 

pests.     All    windows    and    doors    should    be  The  future  m.ay  bring  us  still  more  effec- 

screened  during  the  warm  season,  and  in  the  tive  measures  of  protection.     At  this  moment 

house  flypaper  and  saucers  containing  formal-  our    Federal    Government   is    experimenting 

dehyde  or  formalin  mixed  with  sugar  water  with    an    antitoxic   preparation   expected    to 

should  be  kept  in  light  places  to  dispose  of  bring    the    user    immunity    against    typhoid 

flies  that  may  slip  by  the  screens.     Finally,  fever,  and  it  may  take  its  place  successfully 

special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  educa-  beside    the    vaccine    against    smallpox.     But, 

tion  of  children  and  servants  in  these  matters,  even  if  it  proves  to  be  all  that  is  hoped  of  it. 

For  the  safety  of  a  family  must  be  measured  by  this  will  not  serve  as  an  excuse  for  neglecting 

the  actions  of  its  weakest  —  that  is,  its  most  a  single  one  of  the  preventive  measures  which 

ignorant  —  member.  have  already  been  mentioned. 
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COMMANDER  PEARY  has  rounded 
out  his  long  and  brave  career  by 
reaching  the  North  Pole;  and  it  is  a 
career  that  has  not  been  surpassed,  perhaps  not 
matched,  in  hardihood  and  endurance.  During 
the  last  twenty-three  years  he  went  into  the  polar 
regions  eight  times.  No  failure  discouraged 
him.  He  profited  on  every  trip  by  the  errors 
and  misfortunes  of  his  preceding  efforts.  Thus 
he  built  up  a  science  of  Arctic  exploration  out 
of  his  own  experience.  And  he  reached  the 
Pole  by  the  method  that  he  had  thus  carefully 
and  methodically  worked  out.  His  great 
achievement  came,  therefore,  as  the  logical 
climax  of  a  long  series  of  experiences  —  a  well- 
won  immortality. 

Commander  Peary  reached  the  Pole  on 
April  6,  1909. 

About  a  week  before  the  first  announce- 
ment was  received  from  him.  Dr.  Frederick  A. 
Cook,  who  had  preceded  him  to  the  north, 
reported  from  Lerwick,  Shetland  Isles,  that 
he  had  reached  the  Pole  on  April  21,  1908; 
and  he  was  greeted  by  all  the  world  on  his 
arrival  at  Copenhagen  as  its  discoverer.  But 
a  part  of  the  scientific  world  as  well  as  of 
the  lay  world  refused  to  be  convinced  by 
Dr.  Cook's  narrative;  and,  as  soon  as  Com- 
mander Peary  reported  his  own  success,  he 
telegraphed  a  denial  that  Dr.  Cook  had 
reached  the  Pole  at  all. 

Until  the  last  word  is  said  by  everybody  who 
can  produce  testimony  bearing  on  Dr.  Cook's 
narrative  and  until  all  this  testimony  is  digested 
by  men  whose  opinions  are  worth  most  on  such 
a  subject,  it  is  unfair  to  form  an  adverse  judg- 
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ment.  For  its  seems  simply  incredible  that 
any  man  could  have  the  hardihood  to  fabricate 
a  false  story  of  such  colossal  proportions. 
And  the  most  violent  doubters  can  afford  to  be 
patient  and  fair;  for  no  false  story  of  this  kind 
can  escape  ultimate  exposure. 

The  unfortunate  controversy  that  the  whole 
world  thus  found  itself  engaged  in  will  turn 
at  last  on  this  —  whether  scientific  men  of  the 
highest  standing,  after  the  full  story  of  both 
explorers  has  been  heard,  accept  Dr.  Cook's 
report.  If  he  can  remove  the  widespread 
doubt,  he  will,  of  course,  be  entitled  to 
priority. 

The  first  reports  of  Commander  Peary  and 
of  Dr.  Cook  are  published  in  this  magazine  for 
their  historic  value.  They  are  the  only  docu- 
ments in  human  history  that  record  such  an 
experience;  and  they  therefore  have  the  quality 
of  permanent  interest. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  any  part  of  the  world 
of  Commander  Peary's  report  of  his  own 
achievement;  and  his  place,  high  on  the  honor- 
roll  of  the  world's  great  explorers  —  the  fore- 
most place  for  daring  and  endurance  that  has 
been  won,  perhaps,  since  Columbus  —  is 
secure.  And  now  the  ''old  Pole,"  to  use  his 
own  phrase,  is  taken  out  of  the  ever-lessening 
list  of  mysteries.  A  few  scientific  men  will 
retain  an  interest  in  certain  Arctic  phenomena; 
but  with  the  full  story  of  its  discovery  the  Pole, 
as  an  object  of  curiosity  and  of  adventure, 
with  its  lure  of  hardy  men  century  after  century, 
now  disappears.  There  is  satisfaction  in  the 
reflection  that,  however  the  controversy  end, 
the  discovery  has  been  made  by  an  American. 

Page  &  Co.    All  rights  reserved. 
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COMMANDER   ROBERT   E.    PEARY 

WHO    REPORTED    ON    SEPTEMBER    6tH,    THAT    HE   REACHED   THE   NORTH    POLE 
ON   APRIL    6,  1909,     AFTER    TWENTY-THREE   YEARS    OF    ARCTIC   EXPLORATION 

[See  "  The  March  0/  E-oeiUs,"  page  I206g\ 
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Photogrraph  by  Brown  Bros.,  N.  Y. 

DR.    FREDERICK   A.    COOK 

WHO    ANNOUNCED    SEPTEMBER    1ST,    THAT    HE    HAD    REACHED   THE    NORTH    POLE    ON    APRIL    21,    1908 

[See  "The  March  0/  Events,"  page  izodg] 
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bv  ]Ji>.un   L.roihcr5,  .N .   Y, 


THE  LATE  EDWARD  H.  HARRIMAX 


THE  MOST  SPECTACULAR  PERSONALITY  IN  RAILROAD  HISTORY,  WHO  CONTROLLED  MORE  RAIL- 
ROAD LINES  (a  TOTAL  OF  ABOUT  64,000  MILES)  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAN  HAS  EVER  CON- 
TROLLED,   INCLUDING    NORTHERN    AND   SOUTHERN   LINES    FROM   ONE   OCEAN    TO   THE  OTHER 


Photograph  by  Paul  Thompson,  N.  Y. 

JUDGE   R.    S.    LOVETT,    THE   HARRIMAN    CHIEF   OF   STAFF 

WHO    BEGAN   HIS    RAILROAD   CAREER   AT  THE   AGE   OF   SIXTEEN   AS   A   TIE-CUTTER 

[See  "  The  March  of  E'veiils,''' page  120881 


DR.    FREDERIK   VAN   EEDEN 


Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y. 


THE    SOCIAL     REFORMER    OF    HOLLAND    WHO     WILL     BRING    A     DUTCH     COLONY    TO 
THE   UNITED    STATES    TO    ESTABLISH    A   COMMUNITY    OF    CO-OPERATIVE    PRODUCTION 

[See  "  The  March  of  Evenls,"  pitge  120^4] 
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MR.  E.  DANA   DURAND,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  CENSUS 

WHOSE    EXPERIENCE    AND    CHARACTER    QUALIFY    HIM    IN    AN    ESPECIAL    WAY    FOR    HIS    IMPORTANT    TASK 

[See  "  TAe  Mtxrch  of  Events"  pa^e  I2087'\ 


Photograph  by  Paul  Thompson,  N.  Y. 
A    IMOTOR    MACHINE-GUN    THAT    CAN    BE    FIEED    WHILE    IN    MOTION 
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A    COMMISSARY    TRUCK   THAT    HOLDS     AS     MUCH     AS     FOUR    WAGONS    AND    THAT    CAN    EASILY    KEEP    UP    WITH    THE    ARMY 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  IN  THE  MILITIA  MANOEUVRES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

[See  "  The  March  of  Events,"  page  /30go] 
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AN    EXAMPLE   OF   SPEED    IN   PRIVATE  WORK 

SIX  MONTHS  BEFORE  THIS  PICTURE  WAS  TAKEN  (AND  LONG  AFTER  THE  SCHOOL  SITE  ON  THE  OPPOSITE 
PAGE  HAD  BEEN  CLEARED)  A  HOTEL  STOOD  WHERE  THE  WHITE  OFFICE-BUILDING  NOW  STANDS.  THE 
WORK  ON  THE  OTHER    PRIVATE    BUILDING  (THE  STEEL  FRAME  OF    WHICH    SHOWS)   BEGAN    A    MONTH   LATER 


WINNERS    IN    THE    ELYING-^^IACHINE    CONTESTS    AT    RHEIMS 

M.  HENRI  FARMAN  (aT  THE  TOp),  WHO  FLEW  Il8  MILES,  WHICH  IS  FARTHER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  HAS  FLOWN  IN  AN 
AEROPLANE.  M.  LOUIS  BLERIOT,  WHO  HOLDS  THE  FASTEST  RECORD  FOR  A  FLIGHT  OF  lO  KILOMETRES  (ABOUT  63^  MILES). 
MR.  GLENN  CURTIS,  WINNER  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  TROPHY  FOR  THE  FASTEST  FLIGHT  OVER  20  KILOMETRES  (laf  MILES) 

[See  "  The  Flying  tVonders  at  Rheifns,"  page  I20ggl 


MESSRS.  PAULHAN  AND  LEFEBVRE  ROUNDING  A  TURN  ON  A  CIRCULAR  COURSE  AT  RHEIMS 


Photogfraph  by  the  Pictorial  News  Company 

A  PART  OF  THE  CROWD  OF  300,000  WHO  SAW  THE  FLYING  WONDERS  AT  RHEIMS 

[See  "The  March  of  Events  t'''  page  I20gq\ 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  JOURNEY  TO  THE  PEOPLE 

PRESIDENT  TAFT'S  long  journey 
through  the  country  to  see  the  people  is 
well  planned  and  timely.  As  he  is  himself 
fond  of  saying,  the  Chief  Executive  has  come 
to  be  the  direct  and  only  representative  in  the 
National  Government  of  all  the  people. 

Such  a  journey  gives  both  him  and  them 
much  pleasure;  for  it  is  a  very  real  satisfaction 
and  not  the  exercise  of  a  merely  conventional 
hospitality  that  any  community  gets  from  a 
visit  by  him.  This  is  a  part  of  the  large  right- 
mindedness  of  the  people.     To  see  him,   to 


tions  as  will  prevent  them  from  having  an  undue 
influence  in  our  public  hfe:  if  anything  is 
certain,  that  is  certain. 

He  is  learning  that  the  big  idea  underlying 
the  Conservation  movement  is  now  definitely 
regarded  by  intelligent  opinion  as  a  necessary 
and  imperative  part  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment's duty. 

All  these  things  the  President  knew  perfectly 
well  before  he  started  on  his  journey.  But  to 
have  them  confirmed  and  emphasised  is  both 
agreeable  and  instructive. 

His  visit  to  the  people  is  timely  because,  in 


MAP  SHOWING  THE  PRESIDENT'S  ITINERARY 


hear  him  speak,  to  talk  with  him,  to  entertain 
him  quicken  the  feeling  of  pride  in  our  Govern- 
ment and  institutions  and  bring  home  to  men 
the  benefits  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
And,  when  the  President  is  a  companionable, 
sincere  man,  with  a  pleasing  personality  and 
a  democratic  manner,  as  Mr.  Taft  is,  the  satis- 
faction is  all  the  greater. 

He  also  learns  much  —  for  instance,  that 
the  Payne  tariff  law  is  not  satisfactory  and  that 
it  is  acceptable  less  for  what  it  does  than  for 
what  his  efforts  to  get  a  better  one  promise  for 
the  future. 

He  is  learning,  too,  that  the  people  are  in 
dead  earnest  about  such  a  restraint  of  corpora- 


spite  of  his  definite  declarations  in  favor  of  the 
proper  regulation  of  corporations  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  policies  of  Conservation,  the 
enemies  of  both  these  great  movements  have 
been  very  active  in  expressing  the  hope,  and 
even  the  conviction,  that  there  is  now  to  be 
a  "let-up."  He  has  not  shot  a  thunderbolt 
across  the  horizon  as  one  of  his  morning 
exercises,  and  some  of  the  enemies  of  the  public 
welfare  have  made  the  most  of  the  calm  sum- 
mer. The  people,  especially  the  people  of  the 
West,  like  a  fight  and  love  a  fighter,  and  they 
have  perhaps  just  now  a  somewhat  abnormal 
appetite  for  Presidential  excitement.  For  this 
reason  they  will  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Taft  at 
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close  hand  and  to  reassure  themselves  of  his 
earnestness  —  as  they  are  doing.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  Presidents  —  those  that  are  more 
impressive  at  a  distance  and  those  that  are 
more  impressive  close  at  hand.  Mr.  Taft 
is  more  impressive  at  close  range. 

"I  haven't  caught  on  to  the  new  President," 
a  Western  man  recently  said  in  New  York. 

"Hasn't  he  done  very  well?" 

"Yes,  so  far  as  I  know^;  but  we  haven't 
yet  heard  out  West  just  what  he  has  done. 
That's  all  I  have  against  him  —  we  don't  hear 
him  work.  We  don't  want  a  rubber-tired 
Administration." 

Mr.  Taft's  Administration  has  hardly  begun, 
and  it  does  not  promise  to  be  a  noisy  one. 
But  the  thousands  of  men  who  see  him  and  hear 
him  on  this  long  journey  are  not  likely  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  going  to  be  an  inactive  one. 

CONSERVATION   AS   A  MEASURE   OF  MEN  AND 
OF  ADMINISTRATIONS 

THE  controversy  between  Mr.  Pinchot, 
Chief  Forester  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  Mr.  Ballinger,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  their  allies,  had  not  been 
made  wholly  clear  to  the  public  in  specific  detail 
when  this  was  written;  for  the  newspaper 
discussion  has  been  conducted  too  much  in 
general  terrris  and  too  little  by  specific  cases. 
Yet  its  general  meaning  is  not  hard  to  see. 

It  is  this:  The  laws  whereby  the  Govern- 
ment withholds  land  from  private  occupation 
are  not  as  definite,  to  cover  all  cases,  as  they 
ought  to  be.  In  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Administra- 
tion, emphasis  was  laid  on  the  preservation  of 
as  much  land  as  possible  for  right  use,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  immediate  exploitation  and 
destruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  time  out  of  mind, 
land-laws  in  the  West  have  been  regarded  by 
most  persons  who  wanted  land  as  unnecessary 
hindrances  to  "progress."  They  have  been 
evaded  and  even  openly  violated.  In  many 
communities  it  is  not  even  yet  regarded  as 
a  crime  to  circumvent  the  Government,  in 
spite  of  the  conviction  of  many  men  of 
prominence. 

Now,  men  who  grew  up  with  the  notion  that 
land  is  a  thing  to  exploit  read  land-laws  dif- 
ferently from  men  who  regard  land  as  a  thing 
to  conserve;  and  there  has  been  a  continual 
controversy  even  between  these  two  camps  of 
honest  men;  and  the  dishonest  spoilers  have, 
of  course,  always  joined  the   camp  of  those 


who   helped   them;   and  these   spoilers  quote 
law  glibly  with  the  best  of  them. 

As  this  war  went  on.  President  Roosevelt,  it 
is  now  said,  went  beyond  the  law  in  withholding 
land  from  the  public;  and  especially  is  it 
declared  that  land  was  withheld  less  to  pre- 
serve forests  than,  under  this  pretense,  to 
prevent  the  exploitation  of  water-powers.  Mr. 
Pinchot  defends  Mr.  Roosevelt's  action,  which 
Mr.  Ballinger,  it  is  reported,  regards  in  some 
cases  as  extra-legal  and  which  he  has,  therefore, 
to  a  certain  extent,  reversed. 

II 

But  this  is  not  all.  For  no  particular  case, 
whoever  were  right  or  whoever  wrong,  could 
cause  so  much  discussion. 

There  is  something  more  than  a  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  law  in  any  particular  case. 
If  Mr.  Roosevelt  exceeded  his  power  in  any 
particular  case,  the  mistake  could  be  undone 
without  a  national  controversy. 

The  larger  matter  is  the  matter  of  a  far- 
reaching  pubHc  policy  —  whether  the  Govern- 
ment shall  rigidly  preserve  the  public  domain 
for  its  right  use  and  perpetuity  or  give  it  over 
for  private  exploitation.  Mr.  Taft  is  com- 
mitted to  its  preservation  as  far  as  the  law  will 
permit  and  to  recommendations  to  strengthen 
the  law  if  it  need  strengthening.  That  is  all 
that  could  be  asked. 

But  the  direction  that  agitation  and  contro- 
versy are  permitted  to  take  in  the  meantime 
may  have  much  to  do  with  what  the  Admin- 
istration will  be  able  to  accomplish  —  whether 
the  Government  shall  show  itself  in  earnest  in 
the  work  of  Conservation  or  whether  every 
possible  advantage  shall  be  taken  of  insufficient 
laws  to  delay  and  to  discredit  Conservation. 
Either  of  these  tendencies  can  get  a  strong 
headway  before  Congress  meets.  Almost  as 
much  depends  on  the  spirit  with  which  the 
law  is  enforced,  and  the  aim  that  shows  through 
its  enforcement,  as  upon  the  law  itself. 

Now  about  this  larger  aspect  of  the  subject, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  on  one  side.  Mr. 
Pinchot  may  or  may  not  make  errors  of  fact 
or  of  judgment;  but  no  such  error,  if  he  has 
made  it,  could  of  itself  so  arouse  all  the  forces 
that  oppose  Conservation  to  renewed  energy. 
And  about  the  thing  that  he  stands  for,  there  is 
no  difference  of  opinion  among  unselfish  and 
enlightened  men. 

For  he  has  played  a  larger  part  in  furthering 
the  whole  Conservation  idea  than  any  other 
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man,  and  he  has  earned  a  permanent  place  The   country   became   aware   of   it.     State 

in    our    history,    as   well    as   the    thanks   of  governments  began  to  take  it  up.      No  other 

enlightened  opinion  for  all  time  to  come.  public  subject  of  fundamental  value  to  all  men 

^-j-^  and  for  all  time  has  so  held  the  attention  of  this 

country  these  ten  years  or  more. 

It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  look  back  over  And  the  underlying  thought  with  which  Gif- 

a  few  facts  to  get  a  proper  perspective.  ford  Pinchot  began  has  developed  in  his  own 

A  little  while  ago  we  were  going  on,  as  other  mind  and  in  our  public  policy  far  beyond  the 

nations   had   gone    on   before   ours,    wasting  preservation  of  trees.     That  was  merely  the 

timber,  denuding  mountains,  laying  lands  open  starting  point.     Conservation  now  means  the 

to    continual    depletion,    and    making    rivers  saving  of  all  our  natural  resources  by  wise  use, 

agencies  of  destruction.     Scholars  and  a  few  and  by  such  use  to  improve  them,  to  get  more 

practical  men  of  wide  vision  had  called  atten-  and  more  value  from  them  and  to  make  them 

tion  to  the  subject;    but  the  destruction  con-  a  resource  of  all  the  people  for  all  time  to  come, 

tinued.     What   seemed   everybody's   business  It  means  the  putting  of  our  life  in  the  right 

was     nobody's     business.     There     was     no  relation  to  the  land  forever  —  the  only  relation 

organized  effort  at  preservation.     The  people  to  make  our  wealth  and  well-being  perpetual, 

were  not  awake  to  its  importance.     There  was  Among  men  of  enlightened  opinion  there  is 

a  lack  of  proper  laws  and  a  lack  of  proper  no  difference  about  this.     There  can  be  no  more 

machinery    to  enforce  such  laws  as  we  had.  difference  of  opinion  about  it  than  there  could 

PubHc  opinion  was  uneducated.  be  about  the  value  of  good  water  over  bad. 

About  that  time  there  entered  the  service  of  of  useful  rivers  over  destructive  ones,  of  fertile 

the  Government,  as  Forester,  in  an  obscure  and  fields  over  barren  ones,  of  present  greed  over 

then  practically  useless  and  powerless  Bureau  perpetual  justice. 

of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  young  In  the  course  of  the  long  and  persistent 
man  who  had  been  trained  in  the  new  profes-  campaign  of  national  education  on  this  subject, 
sion  of  forestry,  a  man  who  had  studied  the  it  was  inevitable  that  fierce  opposition  should  be 
subject  at  home  and  abroad.  He  had  inherited  provoked.  In  some  cases  private  interests 
sufficient  fortune  to  lead  a  life  of  idleness  if  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  public  good.  In 
he  had  so  chosen.  Or  he  could  have  made  a  more  cases  personal  greed  at  the  expense  of 
purely  scientific  reputation  for  himself  by  the  public  good  had  to  be  checked.  There 
writing  books  on  his  studies  and  observations,  has  been  a  continual  warfare  as  well  as  a  con- 
But  he  preferred  the  wider  and  deeper  useful-  tinual  discussion  in  the  effort  to  bring  the 
ness  of  active  service  to  his  country.  He  was  policy  of  Conservation  into  practice, 
a  man  of  inexhaustible  energy  and  of  boundless 
unselfishness,  if  there  ever  was  such  a  man. 

Thus  Mr.  Pinchot  began  work  in  this  obscure  Now  Mr.  Ballinger  also  has  expressed  himself 

Bureau  to  which  he  was  appointed  under  the  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  Conservation,  as  far  as 

civil  service  rules,  giving  his  salary  and  at  times  the  law  will  permit.     It  is  unnecessary  to  say 

also  a  large  part  of  his  private  income  to  further  that  nobody  favors  the  violation  of  law. 

the  cause.     Those  about  him  soon  began  to  So  also  you  will  find  very  few  men  indeed 

catch  fire  from  his  burning  zeal.     His  asso-  who  will  say  that  they  are  opposed  to  conserv- 

ciates  and  subordinates  caught  his  high  aim.  ing   natural   resources.     But   what   one   man 

He  soon  demonstrated  the  purely  practical  and  means  by  this  is  not  the  same  as  what  another 

immediate  value  of  his  work  as  well  as  its  man  may  mean. 

fundamental  and  perpetual  importance.     The  Mr.    Ballinger,    whose   public    service   has 

Bureau  grew.     The  Secretary    of  Agriculture  shown    courage    (as    mayor    of    Seattle,    for 

appreciated    its    value.     Presidents    saw    its  example) ,  has  hitherto  not  conspicuously  identi- 

importance.    Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  particular,  by  fied  himself  with  the  large  policy  of  Conserva- 

temperament  and  by  training,  was  sympathetic  tion;  and  he  is  at  this  disadvantage  —  that  the 

and  enthusiastic;    and,  by  his  help,  Mr.  Pin-  enlightened  public  does  not  know  quite  clearly 

chot  gradually  developed  the  whole  body  of  how  vigorously  he  stands  for  it  or  even  how 

policies  which  we  now  call  the  Conservation  of  clearly  he  understands  it. 

Natural  Resources.     It  became  the  one  great  And  this  much  is  certain  —  the  enemies  of 

concrete  policyof  the  Roosevelt  Administration.  Conservation  flock  to  his  banner.     That  is, 
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to  say  the  least  of  it,  unfortunate  for  him;   for  ENCOURAGING  THE  ENEMIES  OF  PURE  FOOD 

it  puts  him,  in  the  public  mind,  on  the  defensive.  A  SOMEWHAT  similar  case  is  that  of  Dr. 

jTjL     Wiley,  the  chief  chemist  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.     He  entered  the  service 

Two  things  that  for  the  moment  seem  to  be  of  the  Government  a  full  generation  ago,  and 

forgotten   are  worth   remembering.  he  has  given  his  whole  working  life  to  the  public 

No  discussion  or  event  is  going  permanently  welfare,  to  his  own  great  financial  disadvantage, 

to  hinder  the  cause  of  Conservation.     It  is  To  him  more  than  to  any  other  man  we  owe 

bigger  than  Pinchot,  bigger  than  Ballinger,  big-  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Law,  the  value  of 

ger     than     Roosevelt,    bigger    than    Taft  —  which  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate, 

bigger  than  this  generation  of  men.     So  big  Any  one  clause  or  item  of  this  law  is  of  small 

and  fundamental  and  permanent  is  it  that  it  importance  compared  with  the  whole  gain  that 

now  affords  and  will  long  afford  an  accurate  we  have  got  by  it.     But  one  detail  has,  for  the 

measure  of  men  who  have  to  do  with  it.     Put  moment,  been  allowed  to  obscure  all  the  rest, 

Roosevelt    or    Pinchot    beside    Conservation  and  it  is  reported  to  threaten  the  loss  of  Dr. 

and  you  get  a  good  measure  of  their  vigorous  Wiley  to  the  public  service, 

stature.     Put  Ormsby  McHarg,  Esq.,  beside  He  holds  that  benzoate  of  soda,  used  as  a 

Conservation  and  he  passes  out  of  sight  in  a  preservative  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  is  harmful, 

night.     Put    Ballinger    beside    Conservation  A  board  of  distinguished  chemists  appointed 

and  you  do  not  yet  quite  know  how  tall  or  to  investigate  this  single  subject  has  declared 

firmly  he  stands.     But  any  man  who  stands  that  in  such  quantities  as  are  used  in  pre- 

there  must  give  a  measure  of  himself  to  the  serving  food  it  is  harmless.     And  Dr.  Wiley 

public  before  long.  has  been  overruled  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 

The  other  fact  that  it  is  worth  while  to  recall  ture. 

is  this:    Mr.  Pinchot  is  not  an  interpreter  of  On  such  a  subject,  a  layman  cannot  pass 

the  law.     He  has  never  had  power  to  with-  judgment.     But  the  discussion  that  has  fol- 

draw  one  acre  of  land.     Officially,  he  is  only  lowed  seems  to  make  it  clear  that,  while  in 

the  head  of  a  bureau.    His  superior  officer  is  the  small  quantities  this  substance  may  not  itself 

Secretary  of  Agriculture.     And  whatever  out-  do  injury  to  health,  by  its  use  decayed  fruits  and 

rages    against    the  law  have  been  committed  vegetables  can  be  preserved,  which  are  not  fit 

by  the    Government  must    have  been   com-  for  food  and  which  may  do  very  serious  harm 

mitted  by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  to  health. 

The   point   of   this   is  —  that   to   put   Mr.  If  this  be  true,  it  may  have  been  wise  to 

Pinchot  up  as  apparently  responsible  for  a  permit  its  use  to  save  a  large  fruit  crop  when  the 

breach  of  the  law  smacks  of  absurdity  and  looks  law  was  first  put  into  effect,  and  before. other 

like  an  effort  to  shift  the  controversy  from  the  preservatives  could  be  procured;    but  it  can 

real  point.     Pinchot  stands  for  Conservation,  hardly  be  wise  to  permit  its  continued  and 

In  the  public  mind  he  stands  for  nothing  else,  general  use. 

And  he  stands  for  this  in  the  public  mind  as  But  even  this  question  is  of  little  importance 

no  other  man  stands  for  it.     Say  *' Pinchot"  in  comparison   with   the   hubbub   which   has 

in  any  company  of  men  in  the  United  States  been  raised  about  the  Pure  Food  Law  and  the 

and  it  is  the  same  as  saying  *' Conservation."  rallying  of  its  enemies. 

For  this  reason  any  controversy  to  which  he  If   anything   is   plain,  it   is   plain   that   the 

is  a  part  necessarily  becomes  a  controversy  public  service  cannot  permit  the  loss  of  such 

about    Conservation.      It    is    not    a    contro-  men.     It  it  do,  their  loss  is  a  confession  that 

versy  merely  about  a  legal  interpretation.  those  who  have  personal  interests  to  serve  are 

The  public  understands  this  and  the  enemies  permitted   to   use   the   Government   for   their 

of    Conservation    understand    it.     And    these  private  aims.     This  is  the  principle,  in  fact, 

enemies  get  aid  and  hope  and  courage  from  any  that  we  have  become  accustomed  to  in  much 

doubt  that  they  are  permitted  to  harbor  about  pension  and  tariff  legislation. 

Secretary  Ballinger's  appreciation  of  this  large  As  soon  as  you  discredit  an  efficient  public 

policy  and  his  earnestness  about  it.     Mr.  Bal-  servant,  or  pursue  a  course  that  seems  to  dis- 

linger  owes  it  to  himself  to  remove  it  by  as  credit  him,  all  the  enemies  of  the  service  that  he 

vigorous  and  prompt  action  as  possible,  of  an  has  rendered  are  encouraged  to  make  a  fresh 

unmistakable  nature.  assault.    No  possible  benefit  that  might  come 
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from  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  could  balance 
the  loss  to  the  cause  of  pure  food  that  might 
come  from  an  organized  assault  on  it. 

WHAT  MAKES  A  WESTERN  MAN  WESTERN  ? 

GOVERNOR  JOHNSON,  of  Minnesota, 
expresses  in  this  number  of  The 
World's  Work  the  political  demands  (or  shall 
we  say  the  revolt  ?)  of  the  Northwest  —  at 
a  good  time,  too.  The  feeling  that  he  gives 
voice  to  is  not  really,  certainly  not  wholly,  a 
sectional  feehng,  nor  is  it  a  partisan  political 
feeling.  Nor  is  it  the  feeling  of  a  region  that 
was  recently  the  frontier  against  the  older 
section  of  the  country,  nor  of  the  financial 
"provinces"  against  the  financial  capital,  nor 
of  agricultural  against  manufacturing  states. 
None  of  these  differences  is  quite  the  heart  of 
the  matter. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  is  this:  The  very 
essence  of  our  system  of  government,  of  our 
economic  ideal  and  of  our  large  social  aim  — 
the  thing  that  justifies  free  government  and 
that  makes  it  possible  and  desirable  —  is  that 
there  shall  be  no  special  privilege,  and  par- 
ticularly that  wealth  shall  enjoy  no  special 
advantages  from  the  Government. 

Now  in  what  may  be  called  the  Corporation 
states  —  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  to  go  no 
further  —  corporations  have  had  very  great 
special  privileges  and  very  great  power  in 
politics.  The  individual  has  counted  for  less 
and  the  corporation-ruled  political  machine 
has  counted  for  more  than  in  most  of  the  North- 
western States  —  has  at  least  counted  more 
regularly  and  consistently.  Bosses  have  arisen 
everywhere.  But  they  have  been  more  easily 
overthrown  in  the  West.  Corporations  have 
controlled  states  in  every  part  of  the  Union. 
But  there  are  more  of  them  and  they  are 
stronger  in  the  East  than  in  the  West. 

This  is  the  essential  difference.  The  selfish 
influence  of  corporations  in  poHtics  and  on 
legislation  —  that  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
matter.  Not  a  few  of  the  Middle-Western 
States  themselves  have  at  times  been  ruled  by 
railroads.  But  they  have  in  turn  ruled  (and  in 
some  cases  rended  and  ruined)  the  railroads; 
and  they  feel  that  if  they  have  not  always 
retained  their  freedom,  they  have  at  least 
asserted  it  fitfully,  whereas  some  of  the  Eastern 
"corporation -boroughs"  have  abjectly  sur- 
rendered for  an  indefinite  time. 

What,  then,  makes  a  Western  man  Western  ? 


It  is  the  feeling  that  the  West  puts  a  higher 
value  on  a  man  and  less  value  on  a  dollar  than 
the  East  —  that  a  man  counts  for  what  he  is 
rather  than  for  what  he  is  worth,  that  the  door 
of  opportunity  swings  open  more  easily  and 
more  widely.  This  is  what  he  means  by 
"more  room,"  "more  freedom,"  "a  larger 
view,"  and  all  the  other  breezy  generalizations 
that  make  up  his  vocabulary. 

Now,  difficult  as  it  is  to  make  accurate  com- 
parisons of  such  a  sweeping  kind,  and  full  of 
contradictions  as  every  generalization  is,  there 
is  an  important  social  and  political  truth  in  this 
Western  contention;  and  there  are  vast  political 
possibilities  in  it.  Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa 
understands  them.  Governor  Johnson  of 
Minnesota  understands  them,  and  President 
Roosevelt  understood  them.  The  questions  of 
deepest  interest  now  are,  does  Senator  Aldrich 
of  Rhode  Island  understand?  and  President 
Taft?  and  the  Democratic  party?  What 
makes  a  Western  man  Western  may  be  an  impor- 
tant question  next  year  and  two  years  thereafter. 

FOR  AN  ACCURATE  CENSUS 

THE  President  is  determined  that  the 
Census  shall  be  taken  by  efficient 
workers  and  not  by  political  parasites,  and  he 
has  forbidden  anyone  connected  with  it  to 
take  any  part  in  politics  more  than  to  vote: 

"I  wish  to  make  this  regulation  as  broad  as 
possible,  and  wish  it  enforced  without  exception. 
It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  Census 
should  be  taken  by  men  having  only  the  single 
purpose  of  reaching  a  just  and  right  result,  and 
that  the  large  amount  of  money  to  be  expended 
in  the  employment  of  so  vast  a  machine  as  the 
Census  shall  not  be  made  to  serve  the  political 
purposes  of  anyone." 

More  than  three  hundred  supervisors  are  to 
be  appointed;  these,  in  turn,  appoint  enu- 
merators. Senators  and  Representatives  are 
the  only  people  in  Washington  who  have  inti- 
mate enough  knowledge  of  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  pick  fit  men,  but  the  President 
proposes  to  scrutinize  the  Congressional 
recommendations  carefully,  and  to  enforce  the 
rule  against  political  activity  by  the  dismissal 
of  all  who  infringe  it. 

The  most  confusing  and  lasting  errors  about 
our  whole  life  and  growth  are  errors  of  the 
Census.  The  economic  and  to  some  extent 
political  judgments  of  the  people  are  based 
upon  the  enumerations  of  the  Census,  and  an 
accurate  and  enlightened  Census  is  necessary 
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for  a  proper  understanding  and  solution  of  the 
national   problems. 

The  President's  letter  and  the  character  of 
Mr.  E.  Dana  Durand,  the  new  Director  of  the 
Census,  seem  to  guarantee  an  accurate  Census. 

Mr.  Durand  has  had  a  varied  experience 
bearing  on  all  sides  of  his  new  task.  He  has 
taught  economics  at  Leland-Stanford  and 
Harvard,  served  as  a  special  examiner  for  the 
last  Census,  and  since  1907  he  has  been  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Corporations. 

The  kind  of  men  that  Director  Durand  has 
chosen  to  prepare  the  schedules  indicates  that 
the  new  Census  will  also  be  enlightened.  For 
example,  the  committee  to  draft  the  agricul- 
tural schedule  consists  of  Professor  T.  N. 
Carver,  who  teaches  economics  at  Harvard; 
Professor  H.  C.  Taylor,  who  holds  the  chair 
of  agricultural  economics  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin;  Mr.  Coulter,  an  instructor  in  the 
same  subject  in  the  University  of  Minnesota; 
and  Professor  Warren,  of  Cornell,  whose  de- 
partment is  farm  management. 

LENDING  MONEY  IN  CHINA 

IN  SPITE  of  opposition  on  the  part  of 
French,  British,  and  German  banking 
interests,  the  Chinese  Government  has  ruled 
that  American  bankers  may  share  in  the  new 
$30,000,000  loan  to  be  made  for  the  building 
of  the  Hankow-Szechuan  Railroad  in  China. 
The  European  bankers  made  it  necessary  for 
the  Americans  to  call  upon  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  order  to  secure  representation;  but 
the  result  is  a  complete  success  for  the  Ameri- 
can interests. 

Americans  get  one-quarter  of  the  loan,  have 
equal  opportunity  to  compete  for  the  contracts 
of  supplying  material,  equal  power  in  the 
appointment  of  engineers,  and  the  right  to 
subscribe  for  an  equitable  amount  of  any  future 
loans  to  be  made  for  this  railroad. 

This  eager  competition  for  the  privilege  of 
supplying  funds  to  Chinese  enterprise  arises 
from  the  fact  that  foreign  money  invested 
indirectly  under  government  auspices  gives  the 
investing  nation  a  sort  of  moral  if  not  legal 
right  to  see  that  the  Chinese  Government  does 
justice  to  the  lenders  of  that  money.  A  loan 
to  China,  in  other  words,  is  of  political  as  well 
as  financial  importance.  Failure  to  participate 
in  this  loan  would  have  meant  that  the  French, 
English,  and  Germans  would  have  gained  some 
slight  political  advantage  in  China.  Hence  the 
willingness  of   the  American  Government  to 


assist  private  American  capital  in  getting  a 
share  of  the  loan. 

On  broad  lines,  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  nation  which  leads  in  supplying 
funds  to  the  Chinese  for  their  development  will 
gain  the  largest  share  of  power  in  shaping  the 
destinies  of  the  Chinese  nation.  This  is  a  truth 
that  has  for  many  years  been  recognized  in 
every  European  capital,  and  that  is  fortunately 
recognized  also  at  Washington. 

Therefore,  unless  Russia  or  some  other 
European  power  complicate  matters  by  put- 
ting in  similar  claims  and  having  them 
allowed,  England,  America,  France,  and 
Germany  will  share  equally  in  the  financing 
of  China's  immediate  railroad  needs. 

MR.  HARRIMAN'S  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 

THE  man  upon  whose  shoulders  Mr.  E.  H. 
Harriman  placed  the  larger  part  of 
his  administrative  burdens  began  his  railroad 
career  cutting  ties  for  Texas  railroads  thirty- 
three  years  ago,  as  a  boy  of  sixteen.  Eight 
years  from  the  date  of  his  first  railroad  job  he 
entered  the  legal  profession,  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Texas,  in  1884. 

The  rest  of  the  story  of  Judge  R.  S.  Lovett 
is  merely  the  record  of  a  very  successful  cor- 
poration lawyer,  broad  enough  to  do  big 
executive  work  somewhat  alien  to  the  strict 
lines  of  the  legal  profession.  In  Texas,  which 
was  the  field  of  his  work,  running  a  railroad 
consists  in  large  part  of  keeping  track  of  numer- 
ous and  wonderful  legal  rulings;  and  at  this 
Judge  Lovett  excelled.  He  ran  the  Houston 
&  Texas  Central,  and  in  fact  all  the  Hunting- 
ton lines  in  Texas,  from  the  legal  department. 

Like  Mr.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Stubbs,  and  many  others  of  the  executive  staff 
of  the  Harriman  system,  he  came  to  Mr. 
Harriman  with  the  purchase  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  from  the  Huntington  estate.  At  first, 
he  was  merely  a  lawyer.  In  time,  Mr.  Harri- 
man found  that  his  executive  ability,  combined 
with  his  minute  knowledge  of  everything  that 
pertained  to  the  Southern  Pacific,  was  far  more 
valuable  than  his  mere  legal  skill.  Working 
with  the  late  Judge  Cornish,  he  remained  as  the 
head  of  the  legal  affairs  of  the  system;  but  more 
and  more  every  year  from  1901  his  task  has 
been  the  running  of  the  Harriman  systems. 

II 

Five  years  ago,  in  the  midst  of  the  Northern 
Securities  battle,  Mr.  Harriman  brought  Judge 
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Lovett  out  of  the  Southwest  and  placed  him  in  were  strong  mutual  admirers;  and  no  man  has 

the  main  office  at  120  Broadway  as  general  heard  the  one  decry  the  other.     Again,  at  the 

counsel  of  the  Harriman  lines.     At  the  end  he  end  of  the  hard  struggle  over  the  Northern 

was  vice-president  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Securities   matter,    Mr.    Hill   paid    voluntary 

Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific;   and,  tribute  to  the  ability  and  the  "squareness"  of 

alone  of  all  the  staff,  he  was  absolutely  in  the  Judge  Lovett. 

business  confidence  of  the  railroad  strategist.  In  Wall  Street,  they  have  learned  to  look  for 

A  few  months  ago,  Mr.  Harriman  went  on  little  speculative  assistance  from  the  Harriman 
a  long  business  trip  through  the  Southwest,  offices,  and  this  tradition  is  as  true  to-day  as  it 
It  had  always  been  understood  in  Wall  Street  was  yesterday.  The  plans  of  "  120  Broadway" 
that  while  Mr.  Harriman  was  away  nothing  are  not  quite  so  inscrutable  as  the  stock- 
important  would  happen  at  120  Broadway,  market  whims  of  the  coterie  that  used  to  be 
This  time  there  was  a  noticeable  exception.  In  dubbed  "The  26  Broadway  Crowd,"  but  they 
Mr.  Harriman's  absence,  the  right  time  came  are  nearly  so.  They  are  no  more  transparent 
for  the  Southern  Pacific  to  fund  its  floating  to-day  than  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  Harri- 
debt.  Judge  Lovett  handled  all  the  details,  man  regime.  The  familiar  sentence,  "I  shall 
The  company  put  out  $82,000,000  worth  of  neitherdeny  nor  confirm  stock-market  rumors," 
new  bonds.  That  was  the  first  big  deal  in  comes  as  often  from  Judge  Lovett  as  it  came 
which  Wall  Street  found  Judge  Lovett  playing  from  Mr.  Harriman  himself, 
the  leading  role.  It  is  an  old  story  now.  On  the  systems,  men  say,  the  heads  of 
While  Mr.  Harriman  was  in  Europe,  the  whole  departments  have  learned  to  look  with  con- 
great  business  of  retiring  the  preferred  stock  of  fidence  upon  the  rulings  of  the  new  chief.  It 
the  Southern  Pacific  went  through  without  a  is  not  often  that  a  lawyer's  domination  is 
hitch.  The  man  that  directed  it  was  Judge  popular  in  a  great  constructive  business, 
Lovett.  Messrs.  F.  Baer,  E.  H.  Gary,  and  Judge  Lovett 

Nowadays,    if   one    would    learn    anything  being  notable  exceptions, 

important  concerning  the  Harriman  lines  —  One  day  last  summer.  Judge  Lovett  received 

finances,  earnings,  law,  traffic,  operation  —  he  from   a  committee   of  prominent  citizens  of 

is  told  to  "see  Lovett."     Five  years  ago  the  Houston,  Texas,  a  long  letter  asking  that  he 

advice  was  always,  "You  had  better  try  to  see  make  it  his  business  to  see  that  white  men  be 

Mr.  Harriman."     There  is  quite  a  difference.  given  the  first  chance  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 

In  the  fights  over  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  the  switching  yards   at  Houston   caused  by   the 

Illinois  Central,  and  the  Erie,  and  in  the  tre-  dropping  of  Negroes.     In  his  reply,  he  took 

mendous  operations   in   connection  with   the  up  and  demoHshed  the  "reasons"  set  forth  by 

purchase  of  stocks  in  the  New  York  Central,  the  citizens.     The  concluding  paragraphs  of 

Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  other  roads,  and  in  the  the  letter  are  worth  quoting  as  an  illustration 

big  deals  for  lands  in  California  and  rights-of-  of  the  manner  of  the  man's  mind  in  dealing 

way  in  Mexico,  it  has  been  Judge  Lovett  who  with  pubHc  questions: 

stood  on  the  firing-fine.     He  has  done  the  flit-  ,,  *     .,                   •       •    ^u        r^-      £        ^u 

^.        ,                  ^  f            >     ^1      •   ^       •      •          r  ''Another  reason  ffiven  m  the  petition  from  the 

ting  from  coast  to^  coast    the  interviewing  of  ^.^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  \,^  .^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  p^^.^^^^^ 

officials  and  politicians,  the  arranging  of  huge  ^^-^^g  ^^e  wages  these  positions  do  should  be  in 

matters  with  the  banks  of  Wall  Street,  the  mak-  ^he  hands  of  white  men.'     This    simply  means 

ing  of  traffic  treaties  concerning  Seattle,  Port-  that  Negroes  shall  not  be  allowed  to  do  work  that 

land,  and  other  points.     The  plan  might  come  pays  good  wages  whenever  there  are  white  men 

from  the  brain   of   Mr.  Harriman,  but  it  was  who  want  the  job.     Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn 

executed  by  Mr.  Robert  Lovett.  upon  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  kind  of  labor  the 

Negro  shall  be  allowed?     If  this  company  must 

III  not  employ   them   as  switchmen,   may   they   be 

A  •  J-  'J  1  i-T-  •  ^i,  ^^-1  employed  as  section  men,  porters,  saw-mill  hands, 
As  an  individual,  the  new  power  in  the  rail-  j^^\^f^^>^  ^  u  i  u  u 
f  ,  ,  .  1  1  •  1  Tin  A/r  -n  u  ^  bnckmakers,  teamsters,  warehouse  laborers,  bar- 
road  world  stands  high.  When  Mr.  Robert  ^^^^^  gardeners,  farmers,  or  in  any  of  the  other 
Mather,  himself  a  lawyer-executive,  was  chief  p^^suits  in  which  they  must  labor  to  live  ?  It  would 
counsel  of  the  Rock  Island,  he  crossed  swords  ^g  j^gt  as  right  and  as  reasonable  to  replace  the 
with  Judge  Lovett  over  the  Houston  Sz:  Texas  Negro  in  any  of  these  occupafions  with  white 
Central,  and  over  the  Chicago  &  Alton.  Both  men,  simply  because  the  latter  want  the  job,  as 
fights  were  bitter.     At  the  end,  the  two  men  to  replace  the  Negro  switchmen  of  this  company 
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who  are  doing  their  work  well,  with  white  men, 
merely  because  they  want  the  positions. 

"If  the  pohcy  thus  urged  upon  this  company  is 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  South  toward  the  Negro; 
if  he  is  to  be  allowed  to  do  only  such  labor  as  no 
white  man  will  do,  and  receive  only  such  wages 
as  no  white  man  wants,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
Negroes?  How  are  they  to  live?  Food  and 
clothes  they  must  have.  If  not  by  labor,  how  are 
they  to  get  the  necessaries  of  life  ?  Hunger  must 
and  will  be  satisfied  —  prisons  and  chain-gangs 
notwithstanding. 

"After  most  careful  and  respectful  consider- 
ation, none  of  the  reasons  suggested  and  none  I 
have  been  able  to  think  of  justifies  me  in  commit- 
ting this  company  in  any  way  to  a  policy  fraught 
with  such  far-reaching  consequences  and  so  much 
opposed  to  my  own  sense  of  justice  to  faithful  ser- 
vants. 

"The  foregoing  seems  sufficient  on  behalf  of  the 
company,  but,  being  a  Southerner  by  birth,  blood, 
and  sentiment,  I  feel  warranted  in  adding  some- 
thing in  a  personal  way.  No  one  is  more  opposed 
than  I  am  to  the  Negro  in  poHtics,  and  to  all  his 
aspirations  to  'social  equality.'  We  of  the  South 
believe  that  manual  labor  and  the  industrial  pur- 
suits make  his  place  in  our  civilization.  Our  states- 
men and  leaders  have  always  proclaimed  this,  and 
asserted  that  if  the  menace  of  his  poHtical  power 
were  removed  the  honorable  white  men  of  the 
South  would  protect  the  Negro  in  his  right  to  work 
and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  I  know  enough 
of  the  Northern  people  to  say  that  they  do  not  now 
desire  Negro  domination  in  the  South.  They 
look  with  tolerance,  amounting  almost  to  approval, 
upon  our  disfranchisement  of  him.  But  if,  with 
his  poHtical  rights,  we  take  away  his  right  to  do 
any  work  he  is  fitted  to  do;  if  we  deny  his  equal 
right  to  earn  by  any  honest  labor  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life  for  himseK  and  family  —  the 
day  the  North  realizes  that  this  is  the  attitude  of 
the  intelligent  white  people  of  the  South  will  be 
an  evil  day  for  the  South." 

OUR  THEORETICAL  ARMY 

IT  v^^as  the  first  manoeuvre  I  have  known 
that  seemed  to  accomplish  the  real  end  of 
manoeuvres  —  to  give  practice  in  the  problems 
of  war,"  said  General  Leonard  Wood  at  the 
end  of  the  sham  w^ar  in  Massachusetts,  between 
the  attacking  force  of  militia  from  New  York, 
Connecticut,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  force  defending  Boston,  made  up  of  the 
local    militia. 

The  ability  to  march  and  the  knowledge 
how  to  live  in  camp  are  two  essentials  of  a 
soldier's  training  which  cannot  be  learned  in 
an  armory.  The  week's  manoeuvres  prob- 
ably added  50  or  100  per  cent,  to  the  imme- 


diate availability  of  the  militia.  The  increased 
efficiency  was  achieved  at  a  small  cost  in  com- 
parison with  the  cost  of  the  armory  training, 
and  it  seems  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  militia 
at  all  this  extra  outlay  is  wise. 

At  present  the  regular  army  numbers  less 
than  90,000  men,  about  one-fifth  as  many  as 
Field-Marshal  Oyama  had  in  the  campaign 
around  Mukden  —  and  these  90,000  are  scat- 
tered from  Porto  Rico  to  the  Philippines  and 
from  Alaska  to  Panama.  Such  a  force  is,  of 
course,  inadequate  for  v^ar.  Our  history  abun- 
dantly proves  that  to  form  an  army  for  war 
from  untrained  volunteers  is  a  long  and  costly 
process.  To  train  the  militia  well  seems  the 
only  alternative,  and  the  Massachusetts 
manoeuvres  show  how  this  can  be  done. 

They  also  made  it  plain  that  whether  it  be 
wise  to  depend  on  militia  or  not,  in  the  body 
of  the  army,  it  is  better  to  have  regulars  at  its 
head.  The  "Red"  or  attacking  army,  under 
General  Taskar  BHss,  U.  S.  A.,  landed  at 
New  Bedford.  The  "Blue"  army  defending 
Boston  was  commanded  by  General  William 
Pew  of  the  Massachusetts  militia.  General 
Bliss  so  outmanoeuvred  his  adversary  that  in 
fiv^e  days,  without  a  decisive  action  between 
the  main  bodies  of  the  two  armies,  the  "  Reds" 
were  between  the  "Blue"  army  and  Boston, 
which  it  was  defending. 

These  are  the  two  main  lessons  of  the  man- 
oeu\Tes  for  the  public. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  from  the 
military  point  of  view  was  the  new  and  suc- 
cessful use  of  automobiles.  The  "Blue" 
army  had  two  rapid-fire  guns,  mounted  upon 
motor  trucks,  which  could  fire  while  in  motion. 
The  "Red"  army  had  great  auto-trucks  for  its 
commissary  department,  which  were  easily 
capable  of  keeping  up  with  the  columns. 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CHURCH  MEMBERS 

THERE  are  186  kinds  of  Christians  in  the 
United  States,  forty-one  more  than  there 
were  in  1890,  says  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in 
the  concise  abstract  which  has  just  appeared 
three  years  after  the  field  work  w^as  done.  The 
total  membership  in  1906  was  32,936,44s,  which 
was  39  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population. 
In  1890  the  percentage  was  only  33  per  cent.,  so 
church  membership  has  increased  faster  than 
the  population  —  and  yet  much  thought  and 
printer's  ink  have  been  expended  in  explain- 
ing why  American  people  have  quit  going  to 
church.     The  empty  pews,  as  explained  by  the 
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report,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  Protestant  churches  is  three 
times  the  membership,  while  the  average 
membership  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  two  and  one-fourth  times  the  seating 
capacity. 

In  the  percentage  of  increase  since  1890,  the 
Protestants  have  fallen  behind.  The  total 
increase  was  about  6 J  per  cent.,  and  that 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  about  4.^  per 
cent.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
tide  of  immigration,  but  the  Lutheran  and 
some  other  Protestant  bodies  have  profited 
in  the  same  way. 

We  read  a  great  deal  nowadays  about 
the  absence  of  men  from  the  churches,  and 
nearly  every  city  pastor  has  a  sermon  on  "  Why 
Men  Do  not  Attend  the  Services."  The 
report  shows  that  43  of  every  100  members 
are  men  —  which  is  not  such  a  discourag- 
ing ^minority,  after  all.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  membership  is  about 
equally  divided  between  the  sexes,  but  among 
Protestants  the  women  outnumber  the  men, 
60  to  40.  In  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
there  are  94  men  to  6  women,  the  reason 
being  that  few  Greek  women  have  come 
to  this  country.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Mormon  membership  is  about 
equally  divided  now.  It  is  rather  surprising 
to  learn  that  we  have  been  building  an 
average  of  eight  new  churches  every  day 
for  the  last  sixteen  years. 

II 

The  relative  rank  of  the  various  religious 
bodies  is  figured  out  in  several  ways,  and  the 
pride  of  more  than  one  or  two  is  thereby  grati- 
fied. For  instance,  while  the  Protestants  out- 
number the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  ratio  of 
about  5  to  3,  the  Catholic  increase  is  93.5  per 
cent,  in  sixteen  years  and  that  of  the  Protes- 
tants is  only  44.8  per  cent. 

In  the  number  of  separate  organizations,  the 
rank  of  the  leading  denominations  is  as 
follows:  Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians, 
Lutherans,  Roman  Catholics,  Disciples.  The 
Methodists  and  Baptists  together  constitute 
more  than  one-half  of  all  the  religious 
organizations  in  the  United  States.  In 
membership,  however,  they  embrace  only 
one-third   of   the    total. 

There  are  but  five  Protestant  bodies  that 
have  a  membership  exceeding  a  million: 
Methodists,    5,749,838;    Baptists,    5,662,234; 


Lutherans,  2,112,494;  Presbyterians,  1,830,555, 
and  Disciples,  1,142,359.  These  five  include  a 
little  more  than  half  of  the  total  membership 
and  more  than  four-fifths  of  all  Protestants. 

The  rate  of  increase  during  the  last  six- 
teen years  is  one  of  the  most  significant  features 
of  the  report.  Of  the  five  great  Protestant 
families,  the  Disciples  lead  with  78.2  per  cent.; 
the  Lutherans  follow  closely  with  71.6  per 
cent.;  the  Baptist  rate  is  52.5  per  cent.,  the 
Presbyterian  is  43.3  percent.,  and  the  Method- 
ists come  last,  25.3  per  cent.  The  lowest 
rate  of  increase  in  the  entire  list  is  that  of  the 
Unitarians,  4.1  per  cent.,  while  high-water 
mark  is  reached  by  the  Christian  Scientists 
with  the  astounding  percentage  of  882.5.  ^^ 
this  point,  the  Bureau  says: 

"The  actual  increase  for  this  latter  body,  how- 
ever, was  probably  much  smaller,  for  the  reason 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  this 
body,  many  are  counted  as  members  of  the 
*  Mother  Church'  in  Boston  who  are  also  mem- 
bers of  branch  churches.  It  is  probable,  as 
learned  from  an  authoritative  source,  that  the 
duplication  thus  resulting  amounted  to  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  one-half  of  the  membership  (41,634) 
of  the  Mother  Church."  » 

III 

The  report  has  suggestive  material  for  sev- 
eral religious  maps  of  the  United  States.  For 
instance : 

There  are  29  Protestant  states  in  the  Union. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  the  largest  per- 
centage of  church  membership  in  16  states: 
New  Mexico,  88.7  per  cent.;  Rhode  Island, 
74  per  cent.;  Montana,  73.1  per  cent.;  Massa- 
chusetts, 69.2  per  cent. ;  Nevada,  66.7  per  cent.; 
Arizona,  66.2  per  cent.;  New  York,  63.6  per 
cent. ;  New  Hampshire,  63  per  cent. ;  Louisiana, 
61.3  per  cent.;  Connecticut,  59.6  per  cent.; 
California,  58  per  cent.;  Vermont,  55.9  per 
cent.;  Maine,  53.3  per  cent.;  New  Jersey,  51.5 
per  cent.;  Wisconsin,  50.5  per  cent.;  Michigan, 
50.1  per  cent. 

In  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  the  Catholics 
have  the  largest  proportion,  though  not  a 
majority. 

The  Mormons  have  the  largest  proportion 
in  one  state  —  not  Utah,  but  Idaho. 

The  Baptists  predominate  in  Georgia,  Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama,  and  South  Carolina,  but 
the  Methodists  have  not  yet  captured  a  single 
state;  their  percentage  is  highest  in  Delaware, 
45.5  per  cent. 
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THE  TROUBLE  WITH  THE  MINISTRY  pulpits,  men  will  be  found  who  conform  to  the 

THE  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance-  new  standard  of  intellect  and  training, 

ment  of  Teaching  has  verified  by  an  But  if  history  be  of  any  value  at  all,  it  is 

investigation  what  the  people  have  known  for  opposed  to  any  fixed  standard  of  admission  into 

a  long  time  —  that  our  pulpits  are  occupied  by  the  ministry.     Of  the  greatest  names  in  the 

men  whose  intellectual  and  educational  average  long  history  of  preaching,  a  large  percentage 

iz  lower  than  that  of  lawyers  and  physicians,  came  from  the  class  which  was  despised  of  the 

lower  than  the  average  of  the  preachers  of  a  ecclesiastics    in    authority.     And     there     are 

century   ago,   and   lower  even    than    that  of  intellectual  men  to-day,  in  the  Church  and  out 

the  pew.     But  neither  the   investigators  nor  of  it,  who  would  gladly  walk  miles  to  a  country 

the  people  see  any  good  way  to  change  the  church  to  hear  the  sermon  of  some  preacher 

situation.  who  could  not  diagram  a  sentence  if  his  hfe 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  there  ought  not  depended   upon   it. 

to  be  five  pastors  in  a  village  just  about  large  It    may    be    that    the    ministry  of    to-day 

enough  to  support  one.      But  what  can  be  needs  something  besides  education. 

done  about  it?    Nobody  has  yet  found  a  way  LITTLE  STORIES  OF  men  in  ACTION 

to  induce   the  Methodists,   the  Baptists,   the 

Presbyterians,  the  Disciples,  and  the  Episcopa-  T   FELL  into  conversation,  as  we  traveled, 


I 


lians  of  a  Kansas  town  to  consolidate  and  sit  I  with  a  frank  and  good-natured  freight- 
together  in  one  church.  Each  struggling  con-  JL  agent  of  a  railroad  that  runs  into  the 
gregation  regards  itself  as  one  of  the  outposts  cotton-belt.  '*  We  do  everything  we  can,"  said 
of  its  great  denomination,  and  it  is  encouraged  he,  '*to  help  these  people  to  grow  more  cotton 
in  the  delusion  by  a  small  grant  contributed  by  and  to  buy  more  fertilizer.  The  more  busi- 
the  home-mission  board.  The  church  and  the  ness  they  have  the  more  we  have  —  the  more 
pastor  and  the  pastor's  family  are  willing  to  freight  they  produce." 

suffer  anything  rather  than   see  the  outpost         It  was  a  pleasing  picture  that  he  drew  of  the 

swallowed  up.     Besides,  experience  has  shown  thoughtful   cooperation   of   the   railroad   with 

that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hold  together  the  the  people  whom  it  serves;  and  he  had  the 

members  of  rival  churches,  even  if  once  per-  glow  of  satisfaction  that  comes  from  doing  a 

suaded  to  try  the  experiment.     Few  now  expect  real  service  in  the  world, 
church  union  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  waning         But  later  he  said:     "Well  —  no;  we  don't 

ministry.  do  much  about  growing  corn,  and  raising  hogs 

It  is  suggested  in  the  report  that  the  ministers  and  food-supplies  in  general.     You  see,  cotton 

themselves  might  band  together  and  elevate  is  their  main  business;  and  a  railroad  must 

the  standard  of  admission,  as  physicians  and  work  along  large  lines  —  do  the  big  things, 

lawyers  have  done.     This,  also,  is  among  the  Besides,  we  haul  in  a  good  deal  of  corn  and 

achievements  that  must  be  deferred  to  a  later  meat  and  other  supplies.     And,  while  we  have 

generation.     There   are   the   Methodists   and  the  good  of  these  people  at  heart,  we  naturally 

the  Baptists  —  the  two  largest  bodies  —  who  wish  them  to  work  along  lines  that  are  best  for 

would  be  untrue  to  their  most  cherished  tradi-  the  railroad.     After  all,  the  railroad  business, 

tions  if  they  should  solemnly  decree  that  a  you  know,  isn't  philanthropy." 
young  man  of  great  earnestness  and  oratorical         The  fundamental  error  in  the  man's  thought 

power  should  not  preach  until  he  could  pass  a  was  easy  to  see,  but  not  so  easy  to  point  out. 
literary  examination  of  a  high  standard.     Both         I,  therefore,  spent  the  next  hour  in  making 

these  great  denominations  hold  to  the  apostolic  as  accurate  an  off-hand  calculation  as  I  could 

example,  and  it  would  be  historical  satire  if  of  this  kind:  An  area  of   100,000  cultivated 

they  should  pass  a  law  of  the  ministry  that  acres  in  cotton  yields  about  33,000  bales,  at 

would    have    shut    out    the    "  unlearned    and  most.     If  the  population  of  this  area  produces 

ignorant  men"  who  first  followed  the  Christ,  nothing  but  cotton,  the  railroad  will  have  the 

It  is  with  the  local  church,  rather  than  with  cotton  to  haul  out  and  the  food-supplies  to 

the  ministry,  that  the  remedy  lies.     So  long  as  haul  in  —  nothing  more ;  for  such  a  people 

the  membership  of  a  village  church  is  willing  to  cannot   be   very   prosperous.     I    tried   to   set 

sit  and  listen  to  a  weak  preacher,  so  long  will  down  in  figures  their  utmost  yield  of  traffic, 
the  man  be  found.     As  the  churches  come  to         Then  I  made  another  calculation,  showing 

demand  something  more  than  piety  in  their  that  if  they  grew  lU  their  food  and  had  cattle 
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and  diversified  their  crops,  they  would  in  time  enrich  the  land  and  in  general  traffic  bought 

double  their  yield  of  cotton,   and  that  they  with  the  proceeds  of  the  bigger  crops, 

would  have  more  than   a  double   degree  of  He  sent  a  circular  to  every  potato-dealer  and 

prosperity  —  that  is  to  say,  more  than  twice  produce-dealer  from  Harlem  to  the  Battery  and 

their  present  net  profit.  in  Brooklyn,   telling  how  potatoes  could  be 

The  result  would  be  a  diversification  not  raised  in  Long  Island  and  quoting  rates  in 

only  of  crops  but  of  activities  and  interests.     If  comparison  with  the  rates  from  other  points  at 

the  net  profits  of  a  community  be  doubled,  which    they    bought.     The    result    was    not 

their  value  to  a  railroad  will  probably  be  mul-  immediate,  but  it  has  been  getting  bigger  ever 

tiplied  by  four  —  or  more  likely  by  ten.     In-  since.     The  potato  acreage  there  has  increased 

stead  of  bringing  in  corn  and  meat,  they  will  greatly,  and  the  railroad  earnings  from  potatoes 

ship  out  cattle  and  vegetables  and  fruits  and  have  also  increased.     That  is  an  illustration  of 

dairy  products  and  bring  in  an  increasing  num-  what  might  be  called  creative  brains. 

ber  of  things  that  denote  prosperity,  and  that 

^v,  J  ..  u  1.  r  _  IMPORTANT  PLANS  FOR  THE  WORLD'S  WORK 
they  now  do  not  have  —  let  us  say,  for  exam- 
ple, pianos  and  books  and  automobiles;  and  /^N  the  great  problems  of  our  progress, 
with  every  step  forward  in  prosperity  the  class  V>/  upon  which  the  future  of  our  country 
of  their  shipments  becomes  higher  and  pays  depends,  no  man  of  our  time  has  thought  more 
a  higher  freight-rate.  Besides,  they  would  seriously  or  more  clearly  than  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill, 
travel  more,  and  there  would  be  more  of  them.  And  he  has   this   advantage  over  men  who 

In  a  word,  the  idea  of  getting  much  profit  have  been  merely  students  — he  has  played  a 

from  poor  people  is  absurd.  commanding,  practical  part  in  this  progress. 

The    freight    agent    saw    the    point.     We  For  all  time  the  development  of  the  Northwest 

exchanged  cards.     He  wrote  me  afterward:  will  be  linked  with  his  name. 

''I've  talked  about  this  thing  much  since  We  have  had  other  men  who  have  been 

I  saw  you.     I  see;   I  see."  great  road-builders  and  masters  of  transpor- 

jj  tation  and  who  have  opened  up  large  regions 

to  settlement  and  enterprise;  but  few  of  them. 

Another  freight  agent  noticed,  on  one  of  his  if  any,  have  been  also  practical  masters  of 

trips,   that  a  big  business  in  raising  potatoes  every  phase  of  this  development.     From  the 

had  grown  up  on  the  eastern  end  of    Long  starting  point  of  a  railroad  builder,  Mr.  Hill 

Island;  but  he  could  not  remember  that  there  has  become  our  foremost  practical  thinker  and 

had  been  any  big  shipments  of  the  potatoes  authority    on    most    of    the    factors    of    our 

over  his  road,  which  was  the  only  railroad  national  progress. 

reaching  that  section  of  country.     He  investi-  To  open  a  new  country  was  merely  the  begin- 

gated  the  subject.  ning  of  his  activity.     How  it  should  develop  — 

The  shipping  sheets  revealed  the  fact  that  what  the  future  of  the  land  and  of  the  people 

for  some  years  there  had  been  a  lot  of  fertilizers  should  be  —  these  led  him  to  take  up  one  after 

going  down  that  way,  but  no  potatoes  had  another  of  the  big  tasks  of  our  time. 

come  back.     He  sent  a  man  down  to  look  He  was  the  first  man  of  action  and  of  influ- 

into  it.                                   '  ence  to  propose  (and  to  make  a  start  at)  irri- 

The  man  reported  that  the  potatoes  went  gation;  he  studied  lumber  and  its  markets  in 

across  the  Sound  into  New  England  by  water,  every  part  of  the  world;  he  studied  wheat  and 

and  that  the  farmers  had  made  no  effort  to  its  production  in  all  countries,  and  our  future 

trade  in  New  York  because  the  market  there  needs  and  the  methods  that  we  must  adopt 

was  supplied  from  other  sources.     He  reported  to  meet  them;  in  fact,  he  is  recognized  all  over 

also  that  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  region  the  world  as  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  what 

was  planted  in  potatoes,  because  the  market  the  schoolmen  would    call    agricultural    eco- 

was  limited.  nomics;  he  has  studied  cattle  and  stock   (he 

The  agent  put  two  and  two  together.     A  distributed  a  large  number  of  high-grade  bulls 

New  York  market  would  mean  that  more  land  throughout   the   Northwest) ;   he   has   studied 

would  be  put  in  potatoes.     It  would,  therefore,  mining,  and  he  foresaw  long  before  it  came 

increase  the  wealth  of  the  farmers.     It  would  the  development  of  the  great  Lake  Superior 

also  give  the  railroad  more  freight,  and  increase  iron  deposits;  he  has  studied  both  the  history 

the  demand  for  return  ^^eight,  in  fertilizer  to  and  the  practical  workings  of  commerce  in  its 
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world  currents,  and  he  gave  years  of  investi- 
gation and  made  large  expenditures  to  develop 
a  great  trans-Pacific  trade. 

And  all  these  things  he  has  taken  up  not  as 
a  theoretical  student  but  as  a  captain  of  indus- 
try —  as  a  man  who  is  not  content  to  show 
the  way  along  great  lines  of  national  progress 
but  himself  has  taken  a  hand  in  the  tasks  that 
these  ways  lead  to. 

Mr.  Hill's  experience  and  conclusions,  there-- 
fore,  concerning  the  big  practical  problems 
that  determine  our  national  progress,  are  more 
valuable,  perhaps,  than  the  experience  and 
conclusions  of  any  other  living  man.  Begin- 
ning with  the  November  number,  this  maga- 
zine will  publish  chapters  of  such  a  survey  by 
him  of  our  great  tasks  and  opportunities  — 
the  very  foundations  of  our  well-being.  Among 
them  are : 

Our  fast-coming  Population  of  Two  Hun- 
dred Millions:  the  Farming  Methods  that  are 
Necessary  to  Feed  them. 

Great  Corporations:  The  Good  they  have 
Done,  the  Changes  they  have  Made,  and 
their  proper  Supervision. 

The  Trade  with  Asia  that  has  made  every 
People  Rich  that  has  had  it:  How  it  might 
he  Ours  —  a  good  Start  to  get  it  and  a  Set- 
hack  hy  our  unhusinesslike  Government. 

II 

When  Mr.  Elihu  Vedder  began  his  career  as 
an  artist  in  New  York,  the  art-life  of  America 
had  hardly  begun.  It  was  a  dreary  outlook  for 
young  painters.  His  active  and  vivacious  life 
has  covered  the  whole  period  since  that  dark 
time;  and  during  these  years  he  has  known 
everybody  in  the  artistic  world  of  both  conti- 
nents and  most  other  interesting  persons  as  well. 

Chapters  from  his  Reminiscences,  therefore, 
are  chapters  out  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
lives  of  our  time.  Four  installments  will 
appear  in  the  winter  numbers  of  The 
World's  Work. 

Ill 

Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  among  his  other  labors, 
is  preparing  three  comprehensive  articles  which 
will  present  three  clear-cut  and  instructive 
pictures  of  the  United  States  —  a  history, 
a  description,  and  a  forecast  of  our  land  from 
a  new  point  of  view: 

(i)  The  Land  as  it  was  when  the  White 
Man  came  here. 

(2)   The  Land  as  it  now  is;  and, 


(3)  The  Land  as  it  will  hecome  if  we 
Waste  it,  and  as  it  will  hecome  if  we  wisely 
Use  it. 

These  articles  will  be  illustrated  with  many 
pictures  and  maps;  and  they  will  show  at  a 
glance  what  our  real  riches  are,  and  how  we 
may  use  and  increase  them,  more  clearly  than 
any  presentation  has  yet  shown  —  in  a  word, 
just  what  Conservation  means. 

IV 

Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington's  autobiography, 
''Up  from  Slavery,"  has  made  a  permanent 
place  for  itself  among  the  inspiring  books  of 
our  times  and  it  is  read  in  more  languages,  we 
believe,  than  any  other  recent  American  book. 
"Up  from  Slavery"  is  the  story  of  Mr.  Wash- 
ington's life  up  to  the  time  that  he  really  began 
his  career.  The  story  ends  just  as  he  enters 
upon  his  larger  work  as  a  leader  of  his  people 
and  as  a  national  character.  He  is  now  writ- 
ing for  The  World's  Work  some  of  his 
experiences  during  this  period  of  his  larger 
life  —  of  Men  that  he  has  met  and  had  to  do 
with,  of  Things  that  he  has  done  and  seen,  of 
Changes  that  he  has  witnessed.  In  effect,  if 
not  in  form,  a  continuation  of  ''Up  from 
Slavery." 


Dr.  Frederik  Van  Eeden,  poet,  novelist, 
dramatist,  is  the  foremost  literary  man  of 
Holland.  But  he  is  more  than  a  hterary  man, 
for  he  is  a  constructive  social  reformer.  He 
organized  a  community  in  Holland  for  cooper- 
ative production.  It  failed,  but  its  failure  has 
not  discouraged  him  nor  those  who  believe  in 
the  principle;  and  practical  and  successful 
American  business  men  have  organized  about 
him  a  plan  to  bring  a  colony  of  Dutch  gardeners 
to  the  United  States  to  develop  his  cooperative 
scheme  here — under  more  favorable  conditions. 

Under  the  apt  title  of  ''Happy  Humanity,'' 
Dr.  Van  Eeden  is  writing  for  The  World's 
Work  an  explanation  of  his  experience  and 
his  social  aim  and  methods,  to  show  the  way 
to  a  gradual  lifting  of  practical  affairs  to  a  plane 
of  higher  justice,  and  the  growth  of  a  new  con- 
science in  every-day  life  and  in  our  whole  social 
order.  It  is  a  gospel  of  sincerity  and  of  hope  — 
starting  with  actual  experience. 

VI 

In  the  field  of  finance,  The  World's  Work 
has  for  years  pointed  out  and  explained  the 
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sound  principles  of  investment,  alike  of  small  who  may  require  capital  for  legitimate  purposes, 

and  of  large  sums;  and  no  month  passes  that  as  well  as  of  the  man  who  has  money  to  invest, 

does  not  bring   many   evidences  of  the  good  In  neither  case,  of  course,  has  the  magazine 

service  done  by  this  editorial  explanation.  nor  anybody  connected  with  it  anything  to  do 

To  broaden   the   magazine's  usefulness  in  with    financial    transactions.     Its    service   to 

this  field,    Mr.    C.    M.    Keys,    the     Financial  its  readers  is  wholly  editorial. 
Editor,  will  write  regularly  about  the  methods 

,    ,,'               \^'              c   41      J.     J.       j:           '          r  A  CORRECTION 

and  the  machmery  of  the  proper  financing  of 

industry.  TN  the  September  number  of  The  World's 
Extortionate  and  dishonest  ''promotion"  A  Work,  it  was  stated  that  a  copy  of 
plays  a  large  part  in  the  world;  and  it  is  believed  Valentine's  recumbent  figure  of  General  Lee 
that  simple,  straightforward  explanations  of  (which  is  over  the  soldier's  tomb  at  Lexington, 
right  principles  and  honest  methods  —  by  Va.)  was  to  be  placed  in  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
concrete  examples  and  experiences  —  will  be  ington.  This  was  an  error.  The  statue  which 
both  interesting  and  practically  useful.  In  Virginia  is  sending  to  the  National  Capitol  is  a 
this  way  the  editorial  service  of  the  magazine  standing  figure  of  General  Lee,  by  the  same 
will  be  directed  to  the  instruction  of  the  man  distinguished  sculptor. 
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HE    scientific    investor    seldom    buys  His  summary  of  the  advice  he  received  shows 

either  stocks  or  bonds  of  the  listed  this  result: 

and  active  class  at  a  time  when  it  is  immediate  investment  in  listed  stocks:    Union 

hard  to  find  them  m  the  offices  of  the  bankers.  padfic  and  Atchison  being  named             6 

He  reverses  the  habit  of  the  general  public,  Immediate  investment  in  railroad  bonds        5 

which  clamors  for  investments  when  they  are  Invest  in  unlisted  bonds  or  stocks                  3 

scarce  and  hard  to  buy,  and  condemns  them  Take  industrial  bonds  or  stocks                     3 

when  the  counters  of  the  bankers  are  piled  Buy  some  local  gas  stock                               i 

with  bargains.  Buy  some  Government  bonds                         i 

''In  August,"  said  an  executor  of  a  large  Wait  until  the  market  is  lower                      3 

estate,  "I  bought  a  little  block  of  New  York  Those  who  advised  immediate  investment 

City   revenue   paper,    six   mortgages   on   real  were  actuated  for  the  most  part  by  the  idea 

estate,  two  of  them  seconds  for  a  year  only,  that  it  would  be  wasteful  to  leave  the  money 

and    some    commercial    paper.     I    shall    be  idle  for  perhaps  six  months  or  more.     Out  of 

buying  bonds   again  when  everybody   wants  the  six  who  wanted  him  to  buy  stocks,  three 

to  sell."  were    brokerage    houses    on    the    New   York 

It    is    quite    a    different    story    from    the  Stock    Exchange,    whose    business    is    almost 

usual    tale.     A    merchant    in    a    small    city  wholly  confined  to  the  stock  end  of  the  business, 

near  Buffalo  sold  out  his   business  in   July,  and  whose  clerical  forces  know  little  of  any 

He    found    himself     with    $60,000    in    cash  bonds    but    the    purely    speculative    issues, 

and   a    six -months'  note   for    $20,000.      He  Strange  to  relate,  one  of  the  other  houses  that 

had  never  been  an  investor;  and  the  posses-  gave  this  advice  was  a  banking  house  in  the 

sion   of    this    amount   of    cash    and    current  bond   business,   known   as   one   of  the   most 

assets  quite  overcame  him.     He  sought  advice  conservative, 

from  many  quarters.  The  man  who  thought  Government  bonds 

He  wrote  to  this  magazine  in  the  last  week  would  be  suitable  was  a  lawyer,  and  his  opin- 

of  August,  giving  us  the  result  of  his  questions,  ion  was  based  upon  the  theory  that  this  is  a 

He  had  consulted  ten  bond  houses,  three  local  good  way  to  keep  money  intact  while  waiting 

lawyers,  seven  friends  whose  advice  he  thought  a  chance  for  favorable  investment  in  securities 

worth  getting,  and  two  financial  publications,  that  pay  a  larger  return. 
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Those  who  told  him  to  wait  were  one  pub-  and  his  personal  standing  in  the  list  of  clients 

lication  devoted  to  finance,  and  two  old-fash-  placed  beyond  all  criticism.     There  is  nothing 

ioned  bond  houses  in  New  York.     He  took  else  that  will  take  the  place  of  a  personal  call 

their  advice.     He  is  now  getting  only  2  J  per  and  a  confidential  chat  with  your  bankers  the 

cent,  on  his  money;   but  he  hopes  to  save  5  first  chance  you  get. 

or  6  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  whatever  he  may  In  the  course  of  a  prolonged  relationship  of 

buy  with  the  fund.  this  sort,  small  errors  are  sure  to  occur.     They 

He  is  quite  satisfied,  although  he  points  out  may  be  misunderstandings  of  orders,  errors  of 
with  some  regret  that  if  he  had  immediately  interest  calculation,  small  miscarriages  of 
followed  the  advice  contained  in  one  of  the  various  sorts.  Many  clients  are  lost  to  bank- 
letters  that  he  received  he  would  have  bought  ing  houses  every  year  through  these  errors, 
Union  Pacific  only  two  weeks  before  it  had  its  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  every  banking  house 
sudden  jump  to  219.  He  consoles  himself  makes  all  haste  to  repair  every  error  as  soon  as 
with  the  reflection  that  it  came  down  again  possible.  If  the  cHent  and  the  banker  are  in 
immediately ;  and  that  he  worked  forty  years  close  touch,  such  little  matters  settle  themselves, 
to  get  his  money  and  does  not  want  it  planted  They  are  set  right  at  sight ;  and  the  rule  of  the 
in  securities  that  would  mean  a  fluctuation  of  profession  is  that  the  client  must  not  lose 
six  or  seven  thousand  dollars  in  his  available  through  a  banking  error  so  much  as  the  value 
wealth  in  the  short  space  of  two  weeks.  of,  a  postage  stamp. 

His  example  may  be  useful  to  the  many  Mr.  John  Jones,  reading  an  advertisement  of 

people  who  have  funds  in  charge,  and  who  a  new  bond  issue,  decides  that  he  will  buy 

lack   experience   in   the   investment   markets.  $5,000  worth  of  the  bonds.     He  writes  to  the 

It  is  wise,  in  such  a  case,  to  seek  all  possible  advertiser,  and  makes  the  purchase.     A  year 

advice.     If  it  comes  from  many  quarters,  it  later,  he  finds  that  the  bonds  have  declined, 

will  certainly  be  diverse;    but  it  is  easier  to  He  has  had  no  further  dealings  with  the  bond 

pick  out  the  truth  from  a  mass  of  contradictions  house,  and  stands  on  their  books  as  merely  a 

than  to  guess  at  it  from  no  data  at  all.  customer  in  one  instance.     He  writes  to  the 

At  its  best,  financial  advice  is  valuable  only  bond   house,    setting   forth    the   decline.     He 

to  a  man  of  sense.     A  banker  may  advise  the  may  be  somewhat  angry,  and  he  may  cite  some 

purchase  of  a  certain  bond  in  August,  and  give  of  the  statements  made  by  the  bond  house  in 

directly  contrary  advice  in  October,  and  be  recommending    the    bonds    as    a    "safe    and 

right  both  times.     Many  matters  enter  into  the  profitable  investment." 

market,   and  the  sensilDle  man  will  learn  at  The  reply  will  be  courteous,  but  a  little  eva- 

least  how  to  follow  advice  before  he  becomes  sive.     The    house    will    point    out    that    the 

an  investor  at  all.  advice  was  given  in  good  faith,  and  was  based 

It  is  in  this  matter  that  the  investor  may  dis-  on  facts  as  known  at  the  time.     There  may  be 

cover  the  true  value  of  a  banking  connection,  some  further  voluntary  offer  to  try  to  assist; 

If  you  are  merely  a  passing  customer  of  a  bank-  but  the  attitude  is  much  more  likely  to  be  one 

ing  house,  you  cannot  be  quite  certain  that  you  of  polite  but  adamantine  indifference.     The 

will  get  the  best  advice  the  house  contains,  for,  affair  is  the  property  of  John  Jones,  and  the 

with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  it  is  pretty  banking  house  does  not  care  to  assume  other 

sure  that  the  best  market  judgment  in  the  bank-  people's  troubles. 

ing  house  will  not  pass  upon  every  letter  that  is  Mr.  James  Smith,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 

received  asking  for  advice.     If,  on  the  contrary,  regular  client  of  the  same  bond  house.     He, 

you  are  a  regular  customer,  or  client,  you  stand  too,  saw  the  advertisement,  and  he  wrote  for 

in  a  sort  of  confidential  relationship  with  the  information  about  it.     He  bought  $5,000  of  the 

house,  and  you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  it  will  bonds  at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Jones  made  his 

serve  you  to  the  full  of  its  ability.  purchase.     Off  and  on,  he  dealt  regularly  with 

A  man  who  is  living  on  the  income  of  a  the  house.     When  conditions  began  to  change 

vested  estate  should  deal  regularly  with  some  in  this  particular  bond,  the  bankers  wrote  him, 

established  house.     Either  by  correspondence  telling  him  what  they   knew.     Perhaps    they 

or  by  personal  acquaintance,  he  should  know  took  him  out  of  the  bond  in  two  or  three  months, 

the  house  very  well  and  be  very  well  known  to  If  they  did  not,  they  will  do  the  best  they  can 

it.     At  the  outset,  his  introduction  should  be  for  him.     They  will  advise  an  exchange  into 

convincing,  his  credit  established  beyond  doubt,  something  else  that  will  yield  the  same  revenue 
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and  afford  a  better  chance  of  recovery,  and  in 
every  way  they  will  make  the  affair  the  trouble 
not  only  of  Mr.  Smith  but  also  of  themselves. 
That  is  the  difference  between  a  client  and  a 
customer.  The  chent  is  part  of  the  good-will 
of  the  house;   the  customer  is  not. 

If  you  happen  to  have  a  well-established  con- 
nection with  a  banking  house  that  you  know 


to  be  all  right  and  that  is  perfectly  satisfactory, 
stick  to  it,  in  spite  of  all  sorts  of  allurements 
held  out  by  others.  If  you  have  no  such  con- 
nection, but  expect  to  have  dealings  in  stocks 
and  bonds,  no  matter  how  small,  look  for  a 
banker.  When  you  find  the  right  one,  get  to 
know  him.  Your  trouble  will  pay  you  hand- 
some dividends. 


LIFE-INSURANCE  STOCK  AS  AN 

INVESTMENT 


NOT  very  long  ago  an  official  of  a  well- 
known  life-insurance  company  was 
in  conversation  with  a  stranger  on  the 
train.  The  talk  drifted  to  insurance.  The 
stranger  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  life-insur- 
ance stocks  and  investments.  The  purchase 
of  these  stocks,  he  said,  was  a  sure  foundation 
for  future  posterity,  especially  if  the  stocks 
were  bought  when  the  companies  were  young, 
so  that  the  purchaser  might  get  the  advantage 
of  all  of  the  growth  of  the  business.  As  a 
clincher  to  this  argument,  he  produced  a 
tabulation  to  show  the  book  value  of  the  stocks 
of  a  number  of  life-insurance  companies  which 
had  been  in  existence  from  twenty  to  fifty 
years. 

The  insurance  official  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  see  the  stock  of  his  own  company 
quoted  at  $1,850.  He  knew  that  it  could  be 
bought  at  less  than  one-fourth  that  price,  and 
he  asked  his  fellow-traveler  if  he  knew  how 
the  figure  $1,850  had  been  obtained.  The 
latter  replied  glibly  enough  that  the  company 
had  a  surplus  of  some  $1,750,000,  while  its 
:apital  was  but  $100,000,  and  that,  therefore, 
there  was  $1,750  which  could  be  apportioned 
to  each  $100  worth  of  stock.  All  the  old  com- 
panies, he  continued,  were  in  much  the  same 
situation;  and  on  this  kind  of  argument  he 
was  selling  stock  in  small  insurance  companies 
which  in  the  course  of  time  might  be  worth 
some  such  sum. 

The  insurance  official  knew  that  of  the 
$1,750,000  surplus  more  than  80  per  cent, 
belonged  to  the  policyholders  and  could  by  no 
possibility  be  divided  among  the  stockholders. 
But  there  are  many  people  who  have  been  mis- 
led by  such  statements,  which  have  been  freely 


made  in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  The 
insurance  investigations  of  a  few  years  ago 
showed  that  a  few  individuals  had  made 
large  profits  by  their  connections  with  life- 
insurance  companies.  Almost  immediately, 
promoters  in  all  parts  of  the  country  began 
organizing  life-insurance  companies.  They 
pointed  to  the  tremendous  profits  which  they 
said  the  successful  old  companies  had  made, 
and  filled  the  prospectuses  with  alluring  and, 
in  many  cases,  misleading  figures  as  to  the 
value  of  their  stock. 

In  this  way  they  sought  to  sell  shares  in  their 
own  companies  at  a  heavy  premium.-  Their 
activity  has  been  such  that  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  poured  into  new 
life-insurance  companies  and  the  work  of  pro- 
motion is  this  year  being  pushed  more  vigor- 
ously than  ever. 

During  the  five  years  ending  with  1908,  no 
less  than  seventy -nine  new  life-insurance 
companies  were  licensed  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  with  a  capitalization  exceeding 
$12,750,000,  all  paid  in.  Nor  is  that  all 
that  has  been  taken  from  the  public  in  pro- 
moting these  enterprises,  for  in  nearly  every 
case  the  stock  has  been  sold  at  an  advance  of 
from  50  to  200  per  cent.  In  the  majority  of 
the  proposals  now  before  the  public,  the  chief 
benefit  accrues  to  the  promoter.  Having 
secured  a  charter  and  the  endorsement  of  a 
number  of  "prominent  citizens,"  he  enters  into 
a  contract  to  place  the  stock  at  a  given  rate  of 
commission,  and  then  sends  his  agents  through- 
out the  territory  to  interest  the  general  public. 

As  a  company  must  have  in  cash  the  amount 
of  capital  it  daims  before  it  can  be  licensed,  it 
follows  that  the  promoter's  commission  can 
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only  be  obtained  by  selling  the  stock  at  a  pre-  tributions    were    capitalized    and    stock    was 

mium.     If  the  par  value  of  the  shares  is  fixed  issued  for  their  value. 

at  $100,  and  a  premium  of  50  per  cent.,  the  About  twelve  years  ago,   attracted  by  the 

promoter  with  a  25  per  cent,  commission  for  success  of  the  pioneer,  another  company  was 

placing  the  stock  gets  $37.50,  which  sum  never  organized  to  do  a  similar  kind  of  business. 

goes  into  the  treasury  of  the  life-insurance  Thus  far  it  has  not  only  failed  to  pay  a  dividend 

company,  and  therefore  does  not  conduce  to  but  its  stockholders  have  each  year  been  called 

its  strength.     In  most  cases,  subscriptions  are  upon  to  contribute  large  sums  (altogether  more 

taken  for  the  stock  to  be  paid  for  in  instal-  than  $1,000,000,  besides  the  original  capital) 

ments,    and   some   promoters   have   collected  to  maintain  its  solvency.     This  company  finds 

their  entire  commission  out  of  the  first  instal-  it  a  much  more  difficult  undertaking  to  estab- 

ment  paid;  so  that,  while  the  amounts  of  sub-  lish  itself  than  did  the  pioneer,  for  the  reason 

scribed  and  paid-in  capital  looked  very  large,  that  it  must  meet  the  competition  of  experienced 

in  reality  the  company  itself  had  nothing  like  companies  and  give  similar  benefits,  thereby 

the  total  amount  on  hand.       Yet,  before  the  reducing  the  margin  of  profit  which  was  open 

investors    could    be    satisfied,    the    company  to  the  older  companies.     Its  stock,  therefore, 

would  have  to  earn,  with  its  limited  capital,  does  not  hold  out  any  great  promise  of  imme- 

dividends  on  all  that  they  had  paid,  although  diate  large  returns. 

25  per  cent,  or  50  per  cent,  of  that  had  never  Life-insurance  companies  that  have  been 
reached  the  company's  treasury.  established  twenty-five  or  more  years  are  now 
But,  in  spite  of  this  and  the  fundamental  paying  dividends  on  their  capital  regularly, 
fact  that  no  life-insurance  company  can  earn  but  in  very  few  instances  is  the  rate  in  excess 
very  much  until  after  it  has  secured  a  large  of  7  per  cent.  Those  established  forty  to  fifty 
number  of  policyholders,  and  secured  them  at  years  ago  paid  substantial  dividends  to  their 
a  low  cost  (which  it  is  hard  for  a  new  company  stockholders  in  the  early  years,  and  a  few 
to  do),  the  stock- sellers  still  do  a  thriving  busi-  still  pay  from  10  to  16  per  cent,  per  annum, 
ness  —  for  the  mainstay  of  their  argument  is  but  the  average  dividend  on  capital  paid  in  1908 
not  the  analysis  of  their  own  offers  but  a  by  all  stock  companies  was  less  than  6J  per 
reference  to  the  profits  of  the  old-established  cent.  Of  the  companies  established  within 
companies.  What  such  references  are  the  last  twenty-five  years,  only  three  paid 
worth,  the  following  account  of  two  companies  dividends  in  the  second  year  of  their  existence 
will  show:  (two  of  which  subsequently  suspended  pay- 
One  company,  which  always  appears  in  this  ment  for  a  year),  one  in  its  third  year,  two  in 
connection,  now  has  a  capitalization  of  the  fourth  year,  and  one  in  its  fifth  year  — 
$2,000,000,  upon  which  it  pays  an  annual  divi-  while  the  others  did  not  pay  any  dividend 
dend  of  10  per  cent.  According  to  its  sworn  until  they  were  from  eight  to  eighteen  years  old. 
statement  to  the  insurance  department,  it  Experience,  therefore,  demonstrates  that  the 
has  declared  stock  dividends  to  its  policy-  stock  of  life-insurance  companies  cannot  be 
holders  of  $1,587,400,  so  that  the  amount  depended  upon  to  afford  even  an  immediate 
contributed  by  stockholders  was  $412,600,  return  in  dividends,  while  the  competition  to 
although  the  claim  is  frequently  made  that  less  give  the  largest  returns  to  policyholders  must 
than  $100,000  was  ever  paid  in  in  cash.  That  inevitably  operate  to  keep  dov^m  the  dividends 
company  was  organized  thirty- four  years  ago  on  capital  to  a  fair  average  rate  on  the  invest- 
to  write  a  branch  of  insurance  which  was  then  ment;  and  of  the  stock  of  the  well-established 
entirely  unknown  in  this  country.  It  had  no  companies  there  is  little  on  the  market, 
experience  to  go  by  but  had  to  grope  its  way  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  beware  of  the  agent 
along  to  make  sure  that  it  could  safely  pay  the  who  hawks  life-insurance  stock  through  the 
benefits  which  its  policies  promised  for  the  country,  and  he  has  become  so  common  that 
premium  charged.  In  those  early  days  the  the  insurance  commissions  of  the  different 
stockholders  were  called  upon  from  time  to  states,  at  their  recent  meeting  at  Colorado 
time  to  contribute  money  to  keep  the  com-  Springs,  passed  a  resolution  which,  in  part, 
pany  solvent,  and  when  it  was  finally  found  follows: 

that  the  plan  of  operation  was  not  only  feasible  »xhat  in  view  of  the  widespread  traffic  which 
but  successful,  and  that  the  company  was  has  come  into  existence  in  many  of  the  states,  con- 
firmly     established     financially,     those     con-  sisting  of  the  sale  to  the  public,  through  soliciting 
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agents,  of  the  stocks  of  newly  organized  or  pro- 
jected insurance  corporations,  or  of  holding  com- 
panies or  so-called  investment  or  securities 
companies  whose  principal  assets  consist  of  such 
stocks,  and  by  reason  of  our  peculiar  opportunities 
for  information  upon  the  subject,  we  deem  it  our 
duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  following  suggestions:  The  sale  of  such 
stocks  through  soliciting  agents  necessarily  in- 
volves a  large  promotion  expense,  which  must 
come  out  of  the  amount  invested  by  the  pur- 
chaser and  cannot  go  into  the  treasury  of  the 
company  for  its  use  and  benefit.     .     .     . 

"We  fully  recognize  that  new  insurance  cor- 
porations can  be,  as  they  have  been  and  are  being, 
organized  and  conducted  so  that  they  will  con- 
serve the  interests  of  their  patrons,  and  after 
some  years  earn  fair  dividends  for  their  stock- 
holders, and  that  the  formation  of  such  com- 
panies, organized  upon  sound  lines  and  to  be  con- 
ducted under  proper  management,  is  desirable 
and  should  be  encouraged  in  many  sections,  but  the 
stock-selling  scheme  and  substantial  promotion 
expenses  or  profits  are  wholly  unnecessary  to  the 
organization  of  such  companies.  .  .  .  We 
believe  that  there  is  no  room  for  any  profit  to 
be  legitimately  derived  from  the  organization  of 
a  new  insurance  corporation  if  its  stock  is  sold 
upon  such  terms  as  that  its  purchase  is  a  prudent 
investment  or  one  which  would  be  made  by  a 
reasonably  prudent  man  who  fairly  understood  its 
nature  and  import. 

"The  representations  made  by  promoters  and 


agents  in  their  efforts  to  sell  such  stocks  and  in  the 
literature  used  by  them  are  in  many  cases  mis- 
leading and  deceptive  in  that  they  call  attention  to 
the  present  value  of  the  stocks  of  a  few  successful 
insurance  corporations  and  the  dividends  earned  by 
them,  while  making  no  mention  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  such  corporations  whose  shareholders  have 
suffered  great  losses  through  their  operation. 
While,  under  the  reserve  laws  that  have  long  been 
in  force,  the  losses  to  the  public  through  the  failure 
of  insurance  companies  to  meet  their  obligations 
have  been  comparatively  small,  the  losses  of  the 
stockholders  of  such  companies  have  been  many 
and  severe. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  put  forth  our  best  endeavors  in  all  practicable 
and  proper  ways  to  put  an  end  to  this  traffic,  which 
we  believe  is  pernicious  and  wholly  indefensible 
and  will  result  in  widespread  disappointment  and 
financial  loss  to  the  public  and  the  serious  injury 
and  demoralization  of  the  legitimate  insurance 
business,  doing  a  special  harm  to  the  legitimate 
progress  and  development  of  the  smaller  and 
younger  companies. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  recommend  the 
passage  by  the  various  states  of  laws  requiring  that 
the  capital  stock  of  all  insurance  corporations  shall 
be  fully  paid  up  in  cash  before  a  charter  is  issued, 
and  prohibiting  the  licensing  to  transact  insurance 
business  of  any  corporation  hereafter  formed  if  the 
expense  of  its  organization  and  of  placing  its  stock 
has  exceeded  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  sum  contrib- 
uted by  its  stockholders." 
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THE  week  of  flying-machine  contests 
at  Rheims,  France,  late  in  the  sum- 
mer, was  a  week  of  wonders.  The 
thousands  of  spectators  witnessed  a  spectacle 
that  had  never  before  been  seen  —  six  men 
flying  around  in  great  circles,  with  perfect 
control  of  their  machines,  even  in  a  breeze 
blowing  twenty-five  miles  an  hour.  When 
darkness  stopped  the  flights  on  Sunday, 
the  first  day,  the  people  trooped  back  to 
town  and  discussed  their  favorites  —  Bleriot, 
who  had  crossed  the  Channel;  Latham; 
Sommer;  Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  the  American; 
and  many  others,  for  there  were  in  all 
thirty-eight  entries  at  Rheims.  On  every 
side  people  talked  of  the  relative  merits 
of   monoplanes    and   biplanes    as   once    they 


talked   of   centre-boards   and   keels,    or   now 
talk  of  automobiles. 

Monday  was  clear  and  almost  still.  Long 
before  the  dirigible  Colonel  Renard  appeared 
over  the  plains  from  Beaux  at  ten  o'clock, 
the  fences  that  lined  the  field  were  black 
with  people.  M.  Paulhan,  who  was  in  a 
Voisin  biplane,  trying  for  the  Prix  de  la 
Champagne,  flew  30.7  miles  in  an  hour  and 
three  minutes.  As  the  crowd  watched  him 
make  his  fifth  circle,  suddenly  the  80-horse- 
power  monoplane  of  M.  Bleriot  gave  chase, 
overhauled  the  biplane  and,  passing  beneath 
it,  finished  the  lap  before  Paulhan  reached 
the  back  stretch,  and  landed  amid  thunders 
of  applause  —  for  Bleriot  since  the  Channel 
flight  has  been  a  hero  of  France.    Yet  the 
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honors  of  the  day  went  to  the  American, 
Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  who  made  a  record  for 
one  lap  —  6.2  miles  —  of  8  minutes  and  35! 
seconds.  But  he  held  this  record  only  one 
day;  for  on  the  next  day,  Bleriot  made  a 
lap  in  8  minutes  and  4f  seconds. 

paulhan's  spectacular  flight 

A  little-known  aviator,  only  nineteen  years 
old,  M.  Bunau-Varilla,  was  the  first  to  ascend 
on  Tuesday.  The  wind  was  blowing  about 
fifteen  miles  an  hour  and  the  machine  rocked 
like  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea.  M.  Paulhan 
followed,  saluting  President  Fallieres  as  he 
passed  the  stand.  At  the  farther  end  of  the 
course  a  train  passed  beneath  him.  He 
turned  and  followed  it.  Locomotive  and 
aeroplane  raced  back  toward  the  crowd, 
which  was  now  wild  with  excitement.  Grad- 
ually the  flying-machine  crept  up  on  the  train, 
and  passed  it.  High  in  the  air  —  350  feet  — 
it  passed  over  the  grandstand  and  went  up 
the  course  again,  making  two  more  laps 
before  landing  by  a  spectacular  drop  before 
the   tribunal. 

On  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  a  heavy 
rain  and  blustering  winds  kept  the  aviators 
in  until  after  three  o'clock.  M.  Paulhan, 
in  a  biplane,  was  the  first  to  start.  He  flew 
steadily  round  and  round  the  field  for  six 
times.  Then  Hubert  Latham's  monoplane 
gave  chase  and  together  they  made  the  circle, 
racing  down  the  home-stretch  under  a  beauti- 
ful rainbow  that  spanned  the  plain.  Latham 
stopped,  but  Paulhan  kept  on  and  on  — nine, 
ten,  eleven  circuits,  and  people  began  to  talk 
of  the  Wright  and  Sommer  records.  On  he 
went  for  the  twelfth  round;  he  had  been  in 
the  air  2  hours,  28  minutes,  and  36  seconds  — 
longer  than  a  man  had  ever  flown  before. 
Once  more  he  went  round  and  stopped  with 
a  record  of  81.35  i^iles  flown  in  2  hours,  43 
minutes,  and  24  seconds.  Orville  Wright 
had  gone  73  miles  without  a  stop,  and  Roger 
Sommer  had  stayed  in  the  air  2  hours,  27 
minutes,  and  15  seconds.  Paulhan  had  beaten 
them  both. 

In  the  meanwhile  Curtiss  had  tied  Bleriot's 
record  for  one  lap.  The  crowd  left  the 
Plains  of  Bethany,  trying  to  adjust  their 
minds  to  the  new  achievement,  but  before 
they  had  fully  realized  what  Paulhan  had 
done,  his  record  was  beaten;  for  he  held  it 
only  one  day.  On  Thursday,  Hubert  Latham, 
who  had   failed   in  his  efforts   to   cross   the 


English  Channel,  started  first  in  his  mono- 
plane. He  rose  to  a  great  height.  Dela- 
grange,  flying  low,  started  to  overtake  him. 
For  four  miles  they  raced,  and  then  Dela- 
grange  had  to  descend.  A  little  later  Latham 
also  came  down  because  of  trouble  with 
ignition.  Ten  minutes  after  landing  he  was 
away  again  in  another  machine,  and  this 
time  he  did  not  land  until  he  had  covered 
95.01  miles.  It  took  him  2  hours,  18  minutes, 
and  2f  seconds.  A  wind  had  come  up  by 
this  time.  The  wings  of  the  monoplane 
fluttered  like  those  of  a  bird  in  a  heavy- 
storm,  yet  the  aviator  kept  on,  and  even 
waved  his  appreciation  of  the  cheering  which 
greeted  him  as  he  passed  over  the  tribune. 

In  its  turn,  Latham's  triumph  lasted  only 
a  day.  A  little  before  half-past  four  on 
Friday,  Henri  Farman,  in  a  machine  of  his 
own  design,  started  in  his  effort  to  win  the 
Grand  Prix  de  la  Champagne.  Up  to  this 
time  he  had  made  but  a  few  short  flights 
and  had  attracted  little  attention.  No  one 
spoke  of  Farman,  and  his  start  caused  no 
excitement.  During  a  part  of  his  flight, 
Sommer  and  Latham  were  both  in  the  air. 

THREE   AIRSHIPS    IN   A   RACE 

The  Boston  Transcript's  correspondent  wrote: 

* 'Sommer  happened  to  be  leading  and  both 
Farman  and  Latham  gave  chase.  A  remarkable 
race  followed.  Farman  gradually  overhauled 
Sommer,  while  Latham,  flying  one  hundred  feet 
higher  than  the  leaders,  approached  them  rapidly. 
As  Farman  neared  Sommer,  who  was  on  the 
same  level,  he  evidently  caught  the  wind  of  the 
leader's  motor,  for  his  aeroplane  dropped  and 
almost  touched  the  ground.  Then  soaring  wide, 
and  with  Latham  in  his  monoplane  high  above 
the  two  biplanes,  the  three  machines  rounded 
the  turn  into  the  stretch  in  front  of  the  tribunes 
together.  It  was  like  a  horse  race,  and  a  thrill 
of  excitement  went  through  the  spectators. 
Latham  moved  rapidly  to  the  front  and  crossed 
the  line  first.  Farman  finished  second,  and 
Sommer  was  a  bad  third.  He  was  thrown  out 
of  his  course  by  the  wind  from  the  propellers 
of  the  other  machines.  The  crowd  broke  into 
a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm  at  this  remarkable  finish." 

One  by  one  the  others  came  down.  Only 
Farman  kept  on.  He  flew  low  over  the  ground 
with  no  spectacular  display.  He  took  no 
chances.  When  he  had  gone  about  50  miles, 
it  was  noised  among  the  crowd  that  he  had 
gone  up  with  petrol  enough  for  a  five  hours' 
flight.     All  eyes  were  turned  on  his  machine. 
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Methodically    it    swung    around    the  circle,  line.     His    time    was    15    minutes    and    5of 

Darkness  came  and  lanterns  were  hung  on  seconds.     As  the  day  wore  on  Bleriot,  Lefebvre 

the    towers    that    marked    the    course.     The  (in    a    Wright    machine),    and    Latham    all 

aeroplane   could   no   longer  be   seen.     Auto-  made  trials  but  none  were  successful.     The 

mobiles  raced  along  under  the  course  to  see  contest  was  to  end  at  5:30.     A  few  minutes 

if  Farman  were  still  in  the  air,  and  the  crowd  after  5  :oo  Bleriot  and  Latham  again  crossed 

waited.     At  7:30,  the  judges  announced  that  the  line  in  quick   succession   to  make  their 

the   official   timing   ceased   under   the   rules,  last  effort  for  the  International  Cup.     Bleriot, 

Still  Farman  was  in  the  air.     Still  the  crowd  going  much  faster  than  Latham,   made  his 

waited.     Ten   minutes  more   and    the   wings  first  lap  faster  than  Curtiss  and  the  French 

of  the  aeroplane  appeared  out  of  the  darkness  crowd  was  wild  with  delight;    but  his  speed 

and  stopped  in  front  of  the  tribunal!  decreased  on  the  second  lap  and  he  failed 

Hundreds  of  people  vaulted  the  fence  and  to    equal    the    American's    time, 
rushed  to  greet  the  winner,  for  he  had  gone 

118  miles  [111.78  miles  by  7:30]  and  won  the  ^  ^^°^'^°  °^^  °^  ^^^^"^"^^ 

Grand  Prix  de  la  Champagne.  The  three-lap  speed  contest  was  the  great 

Weak  from  the  strain  of  his  long  journey  race  of  the  last  day.     It  was  a  day  of  excite- 

and  the  cold,   he  was  borne  by  the  crowd  ment    and    surprises.     First    Bleriot,    in    his 

to   the    Presidential    tribune,    where   he   was  8o-horse-power     monoplane,     met     with     an 

thanked  in  the  name  of  the  French  Govern-  accident.     As    he    turned    the    first    corner, 

ment  by  M.  Millerand,  the  Minister  of  Public  his    motor    stopped.     The    machine    turned 

Works.  over  and  over,   the  tank  exploded,   and  the 

The  next  day  came  the  race  for  the  Inter-  monoplane  caught  fire.     Bleriot  escaped  with 

national  Trophy  —  the  Gordon-Bennett  Cup  burns  on  his  face  and  hands. 

—  for  the  aeroplane  which  made  the  fastest  Then  Curtiss  tried.     He  made  three  laps 

time  over  a  20-kilometre  (12.41  miles)  course,  in    24    minutes    and    15    seconds.     Latham 

The    weather    was    perfect.     A   slight   haze  followed  and  made  the  flight  in  27  minutes, 

hung  over  the  plain  but  the  flags  hung  limp  57I  seconds.     Both  had  been  penalized  for 

from    their   poles.     By    ten    o'clock    all    was  not  starting  on  previous  days;    but  although 

bustle    in    the    aeroplane    sheds.     At    10:11,  Curtiss's  penalty    was    twice    Latham's,    he 

Curtiss   suddenly   decided   to   make   a   trial,  still  had   a  safe  margin. 

His  machine  was  run  out  of  the  shed  and  But  Latham  was  not  so  easily  beaten.     He 

he  climbed  into  his  seat.     He  rose  to  about  brought  out  another  machine  and  this  time 

forty-five    feet    in    the    air    and    crossed    the  made  the  flight  in  25  minutes  and  i8|-  seconds. 

starting-Hne  at  a  terrific  pace.     Cutting  close  With  the  penalties  counted,  this  gave  Latham 

to    the    corners,    he    maintained    this    height  the  race.     The  American,  not  to  be  outdone, 

until  he  neared  the  finish,  when  he  shot  down  started    again.     He    went    up    higher    than 

to  get  the  advantage  of  gravity  and  crossed  ever  before,   opened   the   throttle   wide,    and 

the  line  hardly  twelve  feet  above  the  ground,  let  the  machine  go  its  best.     The  first  lap 

As  he  landed,  the  white  ball  was  raised  to  he  made  in  7  minutes  and  49I  seconds.     His 

show  that  another  record  had  been  broken,  time  at  the  end  of  the  second  lap  was   15 

It    was    the    fastest    lap    made  —  7    minutes  minutes  and  37|-  seconds,   and    the    world's 

and  55-|-  seconds.  record  at  the  end  of  the  third  lap  was  23 

minutes  and  20^  seconds.     Again  the  Ameri- 

CURTISS  WINS  THE  CUP  ^^^  j^  j^j^  biplane  had  won. 

Immediately  he  got  ready  to  try  for  the  In  the  meanwhile,  Farman  won  the  pas- 
International  Cup.  This  time  he  rose  higher  senger-carrying  contest,  and  the  last  picture 
to  escape  the  turbulent  air  currents  near  which  the  wonder-filled  thousands  carried 
the  ground.  As  he  approached  each  turn  away  from  Rheims  was  of  plucky  but  ill- 
he  rose  a  little  more  and  swept  around  on  fated  Hubert  Latham  sailing  in  his  winged 
the  down-grade.  His  first  lap  took  7  minutes  skiff  into  the  night  490  feet  above  the  earth  — 
57|  seconds.  Then  he  let  out  his  motor  higher  than  any  man  has  ever  flown  by  his 
to  its  full  capacity  and  came  home  at  a  rate  own  effort  before.  In  the  dark  he  crossed 
of  almost  fifty  miles  an  hour,  shooting  down  the  face  of  the  full-moon  and  the  wings  of 
from  a  height  of  about  100  feet  on  the  finish-  his  machine  were  silhouetted  for  a  moment, 
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and  then  climbed  like  a  tiny  speck  above 
its  rim.     The  records  made  at  Rheims  were: 

Longest  flight  ....  Farman — 1 11.78  miles 
One-lap  speed  (10 kilometers)  Bl^riot — 7  m.  47^8. 
Two-lap  speed  Intern' t'l  Cup  Curtiss — 15  m.  5of  s. 
Three-lap  speed  .  .  .  Curtiss — 23  m.  29-|-s. 
Passenger-carrying  contest 

Two  passengers,  one  lap  .  Farman — 10  m.  39  s. 
Height  flight Latham — 490  feet. 

II 

The  men  who  have  made  these  records 
are  of  various  occupations  and  tempera- 
ments. One  was  trained  in  mechanical 
science  at  a  famous  school,  another  was 
a  self-made  mechanic,  and  a  third  was 
a  thoroughgoing  sportsman  who  had  studied 
to  be  a  painter. 

M.  Bleriot  went  to  the  famous  French 
scientific  school,  L'Ecole  Centrale,  and  after 
graduation  became  well  known  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  automobile  accessories.  For  the 
last  nine  years  he  has  been  building  aeroplanes. 
He  began  in  1 900  with  a  flapping-wing  machine, 
but  it  was  a  failure.  In  1907  he  made  a  flight 
with  his  Bleriot  VII.,  the  first  successful  mono- 
plane ever  built.  In  1908  he  made  a  circle 
without  stopping  and  a  cross-country  flight 
from  Toury  to  Artenay.  He  won  the  Prix  des 
Voyages  on  July  13th,  flying  from  Etampes 
to  Chevelly,  and  twelve  days  later  crossed  the 
Channel.  His  success  is  the  result  of  long  and 
consistent  endeavor. 

Hubert  Latham,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
prominent  as  an  aviator  only  during  the  last 
four  months.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Oxford 
but  his  father  was  a  naturalized  Frenchman. 
His  first  aeronautical  experience  was  as  com- 
panion to  his  cousin,  M.  Jacques  Faure,  the 
famous  balloonist,  on  his  trip  from  London  to 
Paris  by  balloon  in  six  and  a  half  hours,  the 
fastest  time  ever  made  by  man  for  such  a 
distance.  As  an  aviator,  Latham  made  two 
attempts,  one  of  which  was  very  nearly 
successful,  to  cross  the  English  Channel  in 
an  attempt  to  win  the  Daily  Mail  Prize  of 
$10,000  for  the  Antoinette  Company,  whose 
machine  he  flies. 

Mr.  Henri  Farman  is  likewise  of  English 
parentage.  He  attended  the  Beaux-Arts  but 
bicycling  and  automobiling  became  his  main 
interests.  In  1907  he  bought  the  second 
biplane  built  by  the  Voisin  Brothers  and  made 
several  successful  flights. 

He    won    the    Deutsch- Archdeacon    Prize 


offered  to  the  first  machine  to  fly  one  kilo- 
metre in  a  complete  circle,  on  the  13th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1908,  and  the  Armengand  prize  for  the  first 
flight  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1908,  remaining  in  the  air  for  20  min. 
20  sec.  on  this  occasion.  On  the  30th  of 
October  of  the  same  year  he  made  the  first 
flight  ever  made  from  town  to  town,  from  Bouy 
to  Rheims;  he  is  now  a  builder  of  aeroplanes 
after  his  own  design  and  is  making  his  trials 
at  Chalons.  Mr.  Farman  has  been  very 
successful  with  his  pupils;  Mr.  Roger  Sommer 
with  only  two  months'  practice  having  held  the 
world's  record  for  endurance  of  2  hrs.  27  min. 
15  sec.  until  broken  by  Mr.  Farman. 

Mr.  Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  the  only  American 
competitor  at  Rheims,  until  lately  was  a 
motor-cycle  manufacturer  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He 
built  one  of  the  first  of  these  machines  in  this 
country,  making  all  the  parts  including  the 
motor  himself.  On  his  latest  motor-cycle,  a 
40-horse  power  machine  with  an  eight-cylinder, 
air-cooled  engine,  he  went  a  mile  in  26.6 
seconds,  the  fastest  time  ever  made  by  a  human 
being.  When  Dr.  Bell  organized  the  Aerial 
Experiment  Association  at  Hammondsport, 
Curtiss  was  made  Director  of  Experiments.  He 
made  his  first  flight  in  the  June  Bug,  in  1908 
and  won  the  Scientific  American  Prize.  This 
year  he  built  the  Gold  Bug,  with  which  he 
made  practice  flights  at  Mineola  before 
going  to  Rheims. 

Ill 

The  week  at  Rheims  proved  before  300,000 
people  who  went  to  the  plains  of  Bethany  that 
many  people  can  fly  on  many  kinds  of  machines. 
Aviation  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  It  is  a 
sport.  In  a  little  while  we  may  expect  to  see 
its  utilitarian  side  appear.  Races  and  meets 
and  aviation  marathons  will  be  common,  and 
we  may  also  expect  to  see  flying-machines  in 
the  next  army  manoeuvres,  on  rural  delivery 
routes,  taking  tourists  up  Pike's  Peak,  and  on 
similar  missions,  for  man  is  no  longer  confined 
to  the  ground.  In  1904,  five  years  ago,  The 
World's  Work  printed  an  account  of  one  of 
the  first  trans-continental  trips  in  an  automo- 
bile. It  was  then  considered  a  great  feat, 
though  automobiles  had  been  on  the  market 
for  some  time.  The  flying-machine  is  coming 
quicker.  No  such  meet  as  Rheims  took  place 
in  the  early  history  of  the  automobile,  and  we 
may  expect  in  a  few  years  the  trans-continen- 
tal   flight.    And  this   progress   has  not  been 
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attended  with  more  danger  than  the  develop-  are  clear,  and  it  is  now  merely  a  matter  of  aug- 
ment of  the  automobile.  Lieutenant  Selfridge  menting  and  economizing  energy  and  applying  it  to 
was  killed  at  Fort  Myer;  and  since  the  Rheims  the  best  advantage.  The  public  wouldn't  believe 
meet  Lefebvre,  one  of  the  contestants,  had  a  "^  ^^  ^e  lold  what  is  possible  at  this  moment." 
fatal    accident.       But    at    the    meet     itself,  "The  problem  immediately  before  us  is  the  in- 

1 ^^    4-u                     fl:^u«-^       «^^  ^«  J  crease  of  power  with  the  least  possible  increase  in 

where   more    than    1,000    nights   were  made,  •  u^     rir    u           ^  j               ^  u 

,  '.    .        ?                             '  weight.     We  have  not  done  —  not  by  any  means 

''''J?''^  7r  seriously  injured.  ^^^^  _  ^^at  is  within  our  present  capabilities." 

The  following   prophecies  were  made  to  a  "But  what  I  am  saying  is  that  the  next  step 

representative  of   the   New   York   Times,  by  in  the  development  of  the   air   machine  is  the 

Mr.  Curtiss,  Mr.  Bleriot,  and  Mr.  Latham:  making  its  management  so  easy  that  anybody  can 

step  into  the  car,  pull  a  lever  or  push  a  button, 
"Look  at  what  has  been  done  within  five  years  and  start  off.  When  you  get  many  men  in  all 
by  a  handful  of  inventors.  Every  village  in  walks  of  life  travelling  in  the  air,  even  on  small 
America  to-day  has  its  expert  mechanic  or  engi-  machines,  you  may  expect  anything  in  the  way  of 
neer  who  is  thinking  and  experimenting,  day  and  development.  I  think  the  widened  use  of  the  one- 
night.  How  long  do  you  suppose  it  will  be  be-  man  machine  will  come  first;  then  the  evolution  of 
fore  new  surprises  will  be  spring?  The  principles  the  ocean-crossing  monster  of  the  air." 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE 
NORTH  POLE 

COMMANDER   PEARY'S  FIRST  ACCOUNT 

[Note.  —  On  September  gth,  Commander  Peary  telegraphed  to  the  New  York  Times,  from 
Battle  Harbor,  Labrador,  the  following  brief  account  of  his  journey  to  the  North  Pole,  which 
is  here  re-published  by  permission  of  the  Times. — The  Editors.] 

Copyright,  1909,  by  the  New  York  Times  Company 

I     AM     sending    you     a    brief    summary  passed  Norwegian  record  March  23;    passed 

of     my    voyage    to    the    North    Pole,  Italian  record   March   24;  encountered  open 

which     is    to    be    printed     exactly    as  lead  March  26;    crossed  87th  parallel  March 

written:  27;     passed    American     record     March    28; 

Summary  of  North  Polar  Expedition  of  the  encountered  open  lead  March  28;   held  up  by 

Peary  Arctic  Club :    The    steamer   Roosevelt  open  water  March  29;    crossed  88th  parallel 

left  New  York  on  July  6,  1908;    left  Sydney  April  2;   crossed  89th  parallel  April  4;   North 

on  July  17;  arrived  at  Cape  York,  Greenland,  Pole  April  6. 

August  i;    left  Etah,   Greenland,  August  8;         All  returning  left  North  Pole  April  7 ;  reached 

arrived  Cape  Sheridan,  at  Grantland,  Septem-  Cape  Columbia  April  2y,    arriving  on  board 

ber  i;  wintered  at  Cape  Sheridan.  Roosevelt  April  27. 

The  sledge  expedition  left  the  Roosevelt  The  Roosevelt  left  Cape  Sheridan  July  18; 
February  15,  1909,  and  started  for  the  North,  passed  Cape  Sabine  August  8;  left  Cape  York 
Arrived  at  Cape  Columbia  March  i;  passed  August  26;  arrived  at  Indian  Harbor  with  all 
British  record  March  2 ;  delayed  by  open  water  members  of  expedition  returning  in  good 
March  2  and  3;  held  up  by  open  water  March  health,  except  Professor  Ross  G.  Marvin, 
4  to  11;  crossed  the  84th  parallel  March  11;  unfortunately  drowned  April  10,  when  forty- 
encountered  open  lead  March  15;  crossed  five  miles  north  of  Cape  Columbia,  returning 
85th  parallel  March  18;  crossed  86th  parallel  from  86°  North  Latitude  in  command  of  the 
March  23;   encountered  open  lead  March  23;  supporting  party.  Robert  E.  Peary. 


DR.  COOK'S  FIRST  REPORT 

[Note.  —  On  September  ist,  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  cabled  to  the  New  York  Herald,  from 
Lerwick,  Shetland  Isles,  the  following  report,  which  is  here  re-published  by  permission  of  the 
New  York  Herald. — The  Editors.] 

(Copyrighted  in  America  and  Europe,  1909,  by  the  New  York  Herald.    All  rights  reserved.) 

4  FTER  a  prolonged  fight  against  famine         At  sunrise  of  1908  (February  19),  the  main 

/-\       and  frost,  we  have  at  last  succeeded  expedition   embarked    for    the  Pole.     Eleven 

-^  -^     in  reaching  the  North  Pole.     A  new  men  and   103   dogs,   drawing  eleven   heavily 

highway,  with  an  interesting  strip  of  animated  loaded  sledges,  left  the  Greenland  shore  and 

nature,   has    been    explored;    and    big    game  pushed  westward  over  the  troubled  ice  of  Smith 

haunts  were  located   which  will  delight  the  Sound.     The   gloom   of   the   long  night  was 

sportsman   and  extend   the   Eskimo   horizon,  relieved  by  only  a  few  hours  of  dayhght.     The 

Land  has  been  discovered  upon  which  rest  the  chill  of  winter  was  felt  at  its  worst.     As  we 

earth's   northernmost    rocks,  and    a   triangle  crossed  the  heights  of  Ellesmere  Sound  to  the 

of  30,000  square  miles  has  been  cut  out  of  the  Pacific  slope,  the  temperature  sank  to  83  degrees 

terrestrial  unknown.  below   zero,   Fahrenheit.     Several  dogs  were 

The  expedition  was  the  outcome  of  a  sum-  frozen  and  the  men  suffered  severely,  but  we 

mer  cruise  in  Arctic  seas.     The  yacht  Bradley  soon  found  game  trails,  along  which  an  easy 

arrived  at  the  limits  of  navigation  in  Smith  way  was  forced  through  Nansen  Sound  to  the 

Sound  late  in  August,  1907.     Here  conditions  land's  end. 

were  found  favorable  to  launch  a  venture  for         In  this  march  were  procured  loi  musk-oxen, 

the    Pole.     Mr.    John    R.    Bradley   liberally  seven  bears,  and  335  hares,  and  then  we  pushed 

supplied  from  the  yacht  suitable  provisions  for  out  into  the  polar  sea  from  the  southern  point 

local  use,  and  my  own  equipment  for  emer-  of    Heiberg    Island.     On    March    i8th,    six 

gencies  served  well  for  every  purpose  of  Arctic  Eskimos  returned  from  here,  with  four  men 

travel.     Many  Eskimos  had  gathered  on  the  and  forty-six  dogs,  moving  supplies  for  eighty 

Greenland  shores  at  Annootok  for  the  winter  days. 

bear-hunt.    Immense  catches  of  meat  had  been         The  crossing  of  the  circumpolar  pack  was 

gathered,  and  about  the  camp  were  plenty  of  begun  three  days  later.     Two  other  Eskimos 

strong  dogs.  forming  the  last  supporting  party  returned. 

The  combination  was  lucky,  for  there  was  The  trains  had  now  been  reduced  by  the  sur- 

good  material  for  an  equipment,  expert  help,  vival  of  the  fittest.     Etukishook  and  Ahwelab, 

and  an  efficient  motor  force,  and  all  that  was  the  two  best  men,  and  twenty-six  dogs  were 

required  was  conveniently  arranged  at  a  point  packed  for  the  final  dash.     There  was  before 

only  seven  hundred  miles  from  the  boreal  centre,  us  an  unknown  line  of  460  miles  to  our  goal. 

A  house  and  workship  was  built  of  packing- 
boxes.     The  willing  h^nds  of  this  northern-  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  O^  the  cold 

most  tribe  of  250  people  were  set  to  the  prob-         The  big  lead  which  separated  the  land-ice 

lem  of  devising  a  suitable  outfit,  and  before  the  from  the  central  pack  was  crossed  with  little 

end  of  the  long  winter  night  we  were  ready  for  delay.     Low  temperature  and  persistent  winds 

the  enterprise.     Plans  were  matured  to  force  made  fife  a  torture;  but,  cooped  in  snow  houses, 

a  new  route  over  Grinnell  Land  and  northward  eating  dried  beef  and  tallow,  and  drinking  hot 

along  its  west  coast  out  on  the  polar  sea.  tea,  some  animal  comforts  were  occasionally 

Soon  after  the  polar  midnight  the  campaign  to  be  gained.     For  several  days  after  the  sight 

opened.     A  few   scouting   parties   were    sent  of  known  land  was  lost,  the  overcast  skies  pre- 

over  to  the  American  shores  to  explore  a  way  vented  an  accurate  determination  of  position, 
and  to  seek  game  haunts.     Their  mission  was         On   March   30th    the   horizon   was   partly 

only  partly  successful  because  storms  darkened  cleared  of  its  smoky  agitation,  and  over  the 

the  January  moon.  western  mist  was  discovered  a  new  land.     The 
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observations  gave  our  position  latitude  84  and  brute  to  push  along  into  the  heart  of  the 
degrees,  47  minutes,  longitude  86  degrees,  36  mystery  to  which  we  had  set  ourselves, 
minutes.  The  urgent  need  of  rapid  advance  Beyond  the  eighty-sixth  parallel  the  ice- 
did  not  permit  a  detour  to  explore  the  coast,  fields  became  more  extensive  and  heavier, 
Here  were  seen  the  last  signs  of  solid  earth,  the  crevices  fewer  and  less  troublesome,  with 
Beyond  there  was  nothing  stable,  and  even  on  little  or  no  crushed  ice  thrown  up  as  barriers, 
scaling  nothing  was  noted  to  mark  the  terres-  From  the  eighty-seventh  to  the  eighty- 
tial  polar  solidity.  We  advanced  steadily  over  eighth,  much  to  our  surprise,  was  the  indication 
the  monotony  of  a  moving  sea  of  ice.  of  land-ice.      For  two  days  we  traveled  over 

ice  which  resembled  a  glacial  surface.     The 

BEYOND   THE   RANGE   OF   LIFE  1            •       ,.             c  ^            ^     .-                      i,        ^ 

usual  sea-ice  Imes  of  demarkation  were  absent 

We  now  found  ourselves  beyond  the  range  and  there  were  no  hummocks  or  deep  crevices, 

of  all  life.     Neither  the  footprints  of  bears  nor  There  was,  however,  no  perceptible  elevation 

the  blow-holes  of  seals  were  detected.     Even  and  no  positive  sign  of  land  or  sea. 

the  microscopic  creatures  of  the  deep  were  no  Observations  on  the  14th  gave  latitude  88 

longer  under  us.     The  maddening  influence  of  degrees,  21  minutes,  and  longitude  95  degrees, 

the   shifting   desert   of   frost   became   almost  52  minutes.     We  were  now  less  than  one  hun- 

unendurable  in  the  daily  routine.     The  surface  dred  miles  from  the  Pole.     The  pack  was  here 

of  the  pack  offered  less  and  less  trouble.     The  more   active,   but  the   temperature  remained 

weather  improved,  but  still  there  remained  a  below  40,  quickly  cementing  together  the  new 

light,  life-sapping  wind  which  drove  despair  crevices.     Young  ice  spread   on   the  narrow 

to  its  lowest  recess.  spaces  of  open  water  so  rapidly  that  little  delay 

Under  the  lash  of  duty,  however,  interest  was  was  caused  in  crossing  from  one  field  to  another, 
forced,  while  the  merciless  drive  of  extreme 
cold  enforced  physical  action.     Thus,  day  after 

day,  the  weary  legs  were  spread  over  big  dis-  The  time  had  now  arrived  to  muster  energy 

tances.     The  incidents  and  the  positions  were  for  the  last  series  of  efforts.     In  the  enforced 

recorded,  but  the  adventure  was  promptly  for-  effort  every  human  strand  was  strained,  and  at 

gotten  in  the  mental  bleach  of  the  next  day's  camping  time  there  was  no  longer  sufficient 

effort.  energy  to  erect  a  snow  shelter,   though  the 

The  night  of  April  7th  was  made  notable  by  temperature  was  still  very  low. 

the  rising  of  the  sun  at  midnight  over  the  north-  The  silk  tent  was  pressed  into  service,  and 

ern  ice.     Sunburns  and  frost-bites  were  now  the  change  proved  agreeable.     It  encouraged 

recorded  on  the  same  day,  but  the  double  days  a  more  careful  scrutiny  of  the  strange  world 

of  glitter  infused  quite  an  incentive  into  our  into  which  fate  had  pressed  us.     Signs  of  land 

life   of   shivers.     Observations   on   April   8th  were  still  seen  every  day,  but  they  were  decep- 

placed  our  camp  at  latitude  86  degrees,  36  sec-  tive  illusions  or  a  mere  flight  of  fancy.     It 

onds,  longitude  94  degrees,  2  seconds.  seemed  that  something  must  cross  the  horizon 

In  spite  of  what  seemed  like  long  marches,  to  mark  the  important  area  into  which  we  were 

we  had  advanced  but  a  little  more  than  one  pushing. 

hundred  miles  in  nine  days.  Much  of  our  hard  When  the  sun  was  low,  the  eye  ran  over  the 
work  was  lost  in  circuitous  twists  around  moving  plains  of  color  to  dancing  horizons, 
troublesome  pressure  lines  and  high,  irregular  The  mirages  turned  things  topsy-turvy.  In- 
fields of  very  old  ice.  The  drift,  too,  was  driv-  verted  mountains  and  queer  objects  ever  rose 
ing  eastward  with  sufficient  force  to  give  some  and  fell  in  shrouds  of  mystery,  but  all  of  this 
anxiety,  though  we  were  still  equal  to  about  was  due  to  the  atmospheric  magic  of  the  mid- 
fifteen  miles  daily.     The  extended  marches  and  night  sun. 

the  long  hours  of  travel  with  which  fortune  had  Slowly  but  surely  we  neared  the  turning 

favored  us  earlier  were  no  longer  possible.  point.     Good  astronomical  observations  were 

We   were   now   about   two   hundred   miles  daily  procured   to  fix  the  advancing  stages. 

from  the  Pole,  and  the  sled-loads  were  reduced.  The   ice    steadily   improved,   but    still    there 

One   dog   after   another   had   gone   into   the  was   a   depressing   monotony   of   scene,    and 

stomachs   of  his   hungry  survivors  until   the  life  had  no  pleasures,  no  spiritual  recreation, 

teams  were  considerably  reduced,  but  there  nothing  to  relieve  the  steady  physical  drag  of 

seemed  to  remain  a  sufficient  balance  of  man  chronic   fatigue.     But  there  came  an  end  to 
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this  as  to  all  things.     On  April  21st  the  first  With  starvation  as  the  alternative,  we  could 

corrected  altitude  of  the  sun  gave  89  degrees,  not  wait  for  better  weather.     Some  advance 

59  minutes,  4  6  seconds.  was  made  nearly  every  day,  but  the  cost  of  the 

The  Pole,  t:i  ere  fore,  was  in  sight!  desperate  effort  pressed  life  to  the  verge  of 

We  advanced  the  fourteen  seconds,  made  extinction.     On  May  24th  the  sky  cleared  long 

supplementary  observations,  and  prepared  to  enough  to  give  us  a  set  of  observations.     We 

stay  long  enough  to  permit  a  double  round  of  had  reached  the  eighty-fourth  parallel,  near  the 

observations.     Etukishook  and  Ahwelab  were  ninety-seventh  meridian.     The  ice  was  much 

told  that  we  had  reached  the  ^'Neig  Nail"  and  broken  and  drifted  eastward,  leaving  many 

they  sought  to  celebrate  with  savage  joy.  open  spaces  of  water. 

THE  POLE   A  LIFELESS   SPOT  THE   PERIL   OF   STARVATION 

At  last  we  had  pierced  the  boreal  centre.  There  remained  on  our  sleds  scarcely  enough 
and  the  flag  had  been  raised  to  the  coveted  food  to  reach  our  caches  on  Nansen  Sound, 
breezes  of  the  North  Pole.  The  day  was  unless  we  averaged  fifteen  miles  daily.  With 
April  21,  1908.  The  sun  indicated  local  noon,  the  disrupted  ''lalack"  and  reduced  strength, 
but  time  was  a  negative  problem,  for  here  all  we  were  hardly  equal  to  ten  miles  daily.  Try- 
meridians  meet.  With  a  step  it  was  possible  to  ing  to  make  the  best  of  our  hard  lot,  a  straight 
go  from  one  part  of  the  globe  to  the  opposite  course  was  set  for  the  musk-ox  lands  of  the 
side.  From  the  hour  of  midnight  to  that  of  inner  crossing.  At  the  eighty-third  parallel 
midday  the  latitude  was  90,  the  temperature  we  found  ourselves  to  the  west  of  a  large 
38,  and  the  barometer  29.83.  North,  east  tract,  extending  southward.  The  ice  changed 
and  west  had  vanished.  It  was  south  in  every  to  small  fields,  the  temperature  rose  to  zero, 
direction,  but  the  compass,  pointing  to  the  and  a  persistent  mist  obscured  the  havens, 
magnetic  pole,  was  as  useful  as  ever.  The  events  of  the  following  day  were  pressed 

Though  overjoyed  with  the  success  of  the  into  desperate  action.  With  a  few  lines  on 
conquest,  our  spirits  began  to  descend  on  the  paper  to  register  the  life  of  suffering,  the  food 
following  day.  After  all  the  observations  for  man  and  dog  was  reduced  to  a  three- 
had  been  taken,  with  a  careful  study  of  the  quarter  ration,  while  the  difficulties  of  ice  travel 
local  conditions,  a  sense  of  intense  loneliness  rose  to  disheartening  heights, 
came  with  the  further  scrutiny  of  the  horizon.  At  the  end  of  a  struggle  of  twenty  days 

What  a  cheerless  spot  to  have  aroused  the  through  thick  fog,  the  sky  cleared  and  we  found 

ambition  of  man  for  so  many  ages!    An  end-  ourselves  far   down  in  Crown-Prince  Gustav 

less  field  of  purple  snows.    No  life.    No  land.  Sea,  with  open  water  and  impossible  sm.all 

No  spot  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  frost.     We  ice  as  a  barrier  between  us  and  Heiberg  Island. 

were  the  only  pulsating  creatures  in  a  dead  In  the  next  few  days  bears  came  along  as  life- 

world  of  ice.  savers.     The  empty  stomachs  were  filled,  and 

We  turned  our  backs  to  the  Pole  on  April  23d  the  horizon,  for  a  time,  was  cleared  of  trouble, 

and  began  the  long  return  march.     Counting  With  the  return  to  Annootok  rendered  diffi- 

on  a  continued  easterly  drift,  the  course  was  cult  by  the  unfortunate  westerly  drift,  we  now 

forced  further  west.     With  fair  weather,  good  sought  to  follow  the  ice  movement  south  to 

ice,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  home-run,  long  Lancaster  Sound,  where  we  hoped  to  reach 

distances  were  at  first  quickly  covered.    Below  a  Scottish  whaler.     Early  in  July  further  south- 

the  eighty-seventh  parallel  the  character  of  the  w^ard  progress  became  impossible,  and  in  quest 

ice  changed  very  much,  and  it  became  evident  of  food  we  crossed  the  Firth  of  Devon  into 

that  the  season  was  advancing  rapidly.     With  Jones  Sound. 

a  good  deal  of  anxiety,  we  watched  the  daily  The  dogs  were  here  given  the  freedom  of 

reduction  of  the  food  supply.  their  wolf-propensities,   and  by  folding  boat 

It  now  became  evident  that  the  crucial  stage  and  sled,  we  tried  to  reach  Baffin's  Bay.     With 

of  the  campaign  was  to  be  transferred  from  the  but  an  occasional  bird  to  eat  and  a  long  line  of 

taking  of  the  Pole  to  a  final  battle  for  life  misfortune,    we    pushed    eastward    until    the 

against  famine  and  frost.     The  clear  blue  of  frost   of   early    September   stopped   progress, 

the  skies  changed  to  a  steady,  dismal  gray.  With  neither  food,  fuel,  nor  ammunition,  we 

Several  days  of  icy  despair  followed  each  other  were  forced  to  wrest  winter  supplies  from  what 

in  rapid  succession.  seemed  at  first  like  a  lifeless  desert.     Pressed 
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by  hunger,  new  implements  were  shaped,  and  On  February  i8th  the  start  was  made  for 

Cape  Sparbo  was  picked  as  a  likely  place  to  Annootok.     With    a   newly   prepared    equip- 

find  life.     Game  was  located  with  the  bow  ment,  the  Greenland  shores  were  reached  on 

and  arrow,  the  line,  the  lance,  and  the  knife.  April  15th.     Here  we  were  greeted  by  Harry 

The  musk-ox,  bear,  and  wolves  yielded  meat,  Whitney   and   an   anxious  group   of   Eskimo 

skins,  and    fat.     An    underground   den   was  friends.     To  facilitate  an  early  return  I  moved 

prepared,    and    we    remained    until    sunrise  southward  to  the  Danish  settlement  and  reached 

of  1909.  Upernavik  on  May  21,  1909. 
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MY   CAREER    NIPPED    IN    THE    BUD    BY   TUBERCULO- 
SIS—MY CHASE  FOR  A  CURE  AND  HOW  I  FOUND  IT 

BY 

THE  PATIENT 

IT  WAS  considerably  more   than  a  year  I    searched   the   magazine   indexes   of   the 

ago  that  I  stopped  in  at  the  office  of  libraries  and  the  book  shops  of  New  York  City. 

my  doctor,  in  New  York  City,  and  was  But  I  could  find  nothing  —  nothing  to  tell  me  of 

handed  the  following  report:  the  country  I  should  go  to,  of  the  conditions 

I  should  find  there,  of  how  I  should  prepare  for 

''Sputum  for  Tubercle  Bacilli.  them,  or  —  and  this  was  the  constant  wonder  — 

''Result  of  Examination:  Tubercle  bacilh  were  ^^at  I  should  do  when  I  got  there.     It  was 

present  m  large  numbers,  an  average  of  seventy  per  ^^^^  ^^^^  j  ^^^^j^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

field  bemg  found.  it         u    j            t          11      • 

°  when  i  could  do  so,  i  would  give  someone 

It  is  now  some  months  since  I  was  discharged  else  the  benefit  of  my  experience.     And  now, 

from  the  sanatorium  a  complete  and  absolute  as  I  sit  by  my  window  in  this  city  of  Denver, 

''cure."     The  story  of  the  interim  ought  to  be  and  look  out  on  the  glorious  sunshine  all  about 

worth  the  telling,  for  my  experiences  may  be  and    the    wonderful    range    of    snow-covered 

of  help  to  some  other  poor  fellow  who  gets  the  mountains  away  in  the  distance,  I  feel  a  great 

same  rude  shock  which  I  got.  joy  in  the  realization  that  I  have  once  more 

It  seems  to  me  a  strange  thing  that  of  all  returned  to  normal  life.     The  time  has  come 

that  is  being  written  and  has  been  written  of  when  I  can  carry  out  my  resolution, 

tuberculosis,  the  patient  himself  has  had  noth-  ^^^  sentence  of  death 
ing  whatever  to  say,  though  he  is  the  one  who 

knows  most  after  he  has  gone  through  the  trial  It  was  with  a  flood  of  conflicting  emotions 

of  getting  well.     In   my   own   case,   when   I  that  I  learned  that  I  was  a  tubercular  invalid, 

learned  that  I  had  been  stricken,  I  determined  I  had  always  been  considered  by  my  friends 

to  find  out  what  others  had  done  who  had  as  an  exceptionally  vigorous  and  healthy  man. 

gotten  well.     I  had  known  in  my  own  experi-  I  was  somewhat  over  six  feet  in  height,  weighed 

ence  many  consumptives  who  had  meekly  sat  185    pounds,    and    was    twenty-three    years 

down  and  coughed  themselves  into  their  graves,  of  age.     I  had  recently  graduated  from  the 

But  I  determined  not  to  submit  without  a  fight.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  I  had  been 

for  I  knew  tuberculosis  could  be  cured  if  only  for  four  years   at   the   hardest   kind   of  ath- 

the  proper  methods  were  followed.     But  the  letic  training,  which  had  put  me  on  both  the 

troublewastofindouthow  —  ;w5//jow— 'others  University    football    team    and    the    'Varsity 

had  succeeded.     I  wanted  to  know  what  they  crew.     Previous  to  my  college  career,  I  had 

did,  where  they  went,  what  method  they  fol-  always  lived  on  a  big  farm  in  western  Penn- 

lowed,  what  experience  they  had,  and  I  wanted  sylvania,  and   had   led  the  vigorous,  healthy, 

to  know  it  all  in  a  personal  way.  out-of-door  life  which  the    average    country 
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boy  knows  and  loves.     It  had  always  seemed  which  have  gone  before  are  destined  to  come 
to  me  that,  considering  the  life  which  I  had  led  to  nothing, 
and  the  physique  which  nature  had  given  me,  ^  ^^^         hope 
it  was  impossible  that  I  could  ever  be  a  con- 
sumptive at  any  time  of  my  hfe.  The  doctor  was  definite  and  absolute:  ''Go 
Even  when  I  learned  the  news  I  was  appar-  to  Colorado  or  Arizona,  and  stay  two  years  after 
ently  in  the  best  of  health,save  for  a  "cold"  all   signs   of  the   disease  have   disappeared." 
in  my  throat,  which  would  not  go  away,  and  There  it  was  before  me  as  clear  as  day  —  com- 
which  made  me  hoarse  at  times.     I  had  been  plete   disruption  from   every   hope   and  plan 
living  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year  in  one  of  which  I  had  ever  made,  banishment  from  all 
the  Settlement  Houses  of  the  great  metropolis  my  friends,   relinquishment   of  all   ambition, 
and  was  busily  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  at  to  live  in  a  far-away  country  where  every- 
Columbia   University.     I   was   apparently   in  thing  was  new  and  the  possibilities  of  com- 
such  perfect  health  that  my  friends  scoffed  fort  remote.     Such  a  giving  up  of  the  prospects 
at  the  idea  of  my  being  "a  lunger."     And,  of  life  is  a  keener  disappointment  than  any- 
looking  back  now,  it  does  seem  strange  that  I  one  can  know  until  he  has  experienced  it. 
should  break  down,  while  so  many  of  those  who  I  had  been  to  the  best  specialists  I  could 
seemed  so  much  fitter  for  the  role  of  a  con-  find  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  they 
sumptive  than  myself  are  still  in  the  best  of  had  all  told  me  the  same  thing  —  "Go  West" 
health.  —  but  none  of  them  had  told  me  of  a  specific 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  explain  to  my  own  place  to  go  to,  or  of  a  specific  routine  to  follow, 
satisfaction  just  how  it  happened  that  I  should  I  had  no  means  of  deciding  on  what  particular 
be  attacked.     The  doctors  have  told  me  that  spot  in  the  West  I  would  go  to.     They  told  me 
it  was  due  to  the  sudden  change  in  my  mode  that  my  case  was  light  and  the  climate  would 
of  life,  from  the  heavy  strain  of  intercollegiate  cure  me  quickly  and  thoroughly,  and  made 
athletics  to  a  life  quite  sedentary  and  without  nie  actually  believe  that   I   could  make  the 
bodily  exercise  —  but  I  am  not  sure  that  that  journey  a  sort  of  vacation, 
is  the  explanation.     From  the  increased  experi-  I  was  to  have  my  choice  of  a  goodly  terri- 
ence  that  came  I  learned  many  things  and  tory  —  any  place  in  Colorado,  or  New  Mexico, 
cast   aside   many   preconceived   notions;   and  or  Arizona,  or  the  western  half  of  Texas;  even 
one  of  the  chief  of  my  lessons  was  that  size  of  Wyoming  or  California  would  "do  about  as 
body  and  the  outward  appearance  have  very  well."     I    was    to    do    whatever    I    liked  — 
little   to  do   with  one's  getting   tuberculosis,  "ranch  it,"  "rough  it,"  "boarding-house  it," 
Contracting  the  disease  is  an  accident  —  as  live  in  the  town  or  the  country  or  the  wilder- 
much  of  an  accident  and  as  difficult  to  foresee  ness,  work  or  stay  idle,  or  go  to  a  sanatorium, 
as  that  of  being  caught  in  a  railroad  wreck.  "It  doesn't  matter  much,"  were  the  doctor's 
The  big  man  can  avoid  it  no  better  than  his  words;  "you  are  such  a  good  case  that  the 
smaller  brother,  if  he  happens  to  be  in  a  cer-  climate  out  there  will  cure  you  whatever  you  do, 
tain  environment   and  in  a  certain  stage  of  or  wherever  you  go." 

physical  health.  I  felt  it  incumbent  on  me  to  support  myself 

However,  I  knew  by  the  surest  proof  pos-  and  relieve  my    family  of  the  burden  while  I 

sible  —  the   microscopic   examination  —   that  was  getting  well.     I  thought  of  working  on  a 

I  was  afflicted  and  I  must  face  the  situation,  ranch  and  of  the  good  sport  it  would  be  to  live 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  under  the  circum-  as  a  cowboy;  I  thought  of  teaching,  of  office 

stances  a  fellow  could  hardly  help  having  some  work,  and  various  other  kinds  of  work.     But 

regrets  and  wishing  that  fate  were  otherwise.  I  did  not  work,  and  I  hope  to  convince  those 

However  much  I  might  reason  myself  into  the  who  read  this  that  a  consumptive  cannot  work 

belief  that  consumption  is  curable,  I   could  and  get  well  at  the  same  time, 

not   entirely   banish   the   conviction   which  I  And  so,  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  country 

had   always   had   from   childhood,  that   it   is  to  which  I  was  going,  with  absolutely  no  knowl- 

in    fact    incurable.     With    such    a    prospect  edge  of  my  disease  or  of  its  treatment,  totally 

at  twenty-three  a  man  cannot   but   feel   that  in  the  dark  as  to  what  I  should  do  to  recover, 

he    is   being   cheated   out    of   his   birthright;  and  (like  every  victim)  firm  in  the  conviction 

his  experience  in  life  is   only   beginning   and  that  I  was  a  light  case  and  would  soon  get 

all  the  years  of    preparation  and  trying-out  better,   I   set   out   for  the  Land- of- the- Well- 
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Country.     My  own  conceptions  in  the  matter,  dering  about  the  city  or  sitting  on  the  benches 

together    with    the    impatient    advice    of    the  among  the  little  mulberry  trees  of  the  park, 

doctors  to  get  away  at  once,  had  led  me  to  I  used  to  go  for  long  walks  over  the  barren, 

believe  that  the  climate  of  the  Well- Country  rocky    hills    which    surround    the    city,    and 

was  a  positive  cure-all,  and  that  each  day  spent  ramble  among  the  Mexican  hovels  which  are 

in  the  atmosphere  of  the  East  was  injurious,  scattered  about  in  groups  of  a  dozen  or  more, 

no  matter  what  care  I  took  of  myself.     And  for  I  was  interested  in  observing  the  life  of 

the  advice  of  my  friends  at  the  time  proves  to  the  people.     With  scarcely  more  than  a  half- 

me  that  this  erroneous  belief  is  a  common  one.  hour's  walk  from  the  city,  I  could  lose  myself 

in  a  desert  as  wild  and  as  barren  as  the  Sahara, 

THREE  MONTHS  LOST  IN  EL  PASO  t  r         j     u^-..    ^       td^-v 

^v^         ^               vy  gQ  J-  fQ^j^^  much  to  mterest  me.     But  it  was 

I  had  heard  in  a  vague  way  of  the  extreme  hot,   dusty  business,   for  I  had  reached  the 

dryness  of  the  air  of  the  region  around  El  city  at  the  hottest  and  dustiest  period  of  the 

Paso  and  the  general  excellence  of  that  coun-  year.     Through  a  friend  I  secured  the  entree 

try  as  a  heahh  resort,  so  that  I  decided  to  stop  to  the  Men's  Club,  and  spent  there  a  large 

there  until  I  had  learned  something  definite  part  of  time  which  would  otherwise  have  been 

about  the  country  and  the  methods  of  getting  heavy  on  my  hands. 

well.     It  was  in  the  early  morning  of  the  first  It  was  not  long  before  I  realized  that  I  was 

day  of  June  that  I  landed  in  El  Paso,  and  not  in  the  proper  surroundings,  and  I  began 

my  first  impression  of  that  town-built-upon-a-  to   look   for   something   else.     I    had   letters 

desert  remains  strongly  fixed  in  mind.     I  went  to  the  managers  of  ranches  in  various  parts  of 

to  a  hotel,  and  the  next  day  sought  out  a  board-  the  Southwest,  but  when  I  learned  the  condi- 

ing  house.     I  found  the  city  fuU  of  boarding-  tions  and  ways  of  life  on  the  average  ranch  I 

houses    of    every    description;    having    every  began  to  doubt  if  it  were  wise  for  me  to  go 

appearance  of  good  health  I  was  not  questioned,  there.     And  so  I  stayed  on,  living  as  favor- 

The  influence  of  the  health-seeker  was  every-  able  a  life  as  I  knew,  but  gradually  becoming 

where  evident,  and  the  final  argument  would  convinced  that  I  was  not  on  the  right  track. 

Usually  be:  "We  have  our  own  fresh  eggs  and  I   don't   know   whether  I   was   less   inclined 

milk,  and  we  can  arrange  to  let  you  sleep  on  to  be  satisfied  than  the  average  person  would 

the  porch."     I  found  that  everybody  took  it  have  been,  but  at  any  rate  I  began  to  grow 

for  granted  that  one  who  had  come  to  that  dissatisfied  with   the   results  of  the  climate, 

country  had  come  for  his  health,  and  as  long  when    an    event  happened  which  taught  me 

as  he  was  able  to  get  about  like  a  well  person  that    I    could    not    take  care  of  myself  and 

he  was  welcome.     It  was  only  the  man  on  the  that  the  proper  place  for  me  was  at  a  san- 

stretcher,  or  he  who  proclaimed  his  disease  atorium. 

by  his  loud  and  racking  cough,  who  found  it  I  had  been  invited  by  a  friend  to  spend  a 

hard  to  get  a  place.     I  had  the  impression  that  week  or  more  in  a  mountain  town  in  Mexico; 

being  a  health-seeker  in  itself  was  a  bar  to  most  being,    as    I    supposed,    in    perfect    physical 

of  the  establishments  in  the  health-resort  towns,  condition  and  having  the  consent  of  a  doc- 

but  I  found  the  contrary  to  be  true.     A  few  tor  who  said  the  trip  would  do  me  good,  I 

places    had    "no-health-seekers"    signs,    but  went,  and  for  more  than  a  week  we  lived  in  a 

in  the  majority  the  invalid  was  welcome,  if  hot,    dry,    stifling    Mormon    colony.     While 

he  did  not  ask  for  special  favors  and  was  not  there  we  were  invited  to  go  for  a  ride  —  the 

too  sick.  first  ride  I  had  taken  in  years.     When  I  got 

I  took  up  my  abode  in  my  new  home  and  off   that   scrubby,    short-gaited   mule   in   the 

firmly  resolved  to  chase  the  cure  as  best  I  knew,  evening  after  a  twenty-mile  ride,  I  felt  as  if 

I  knew  nothing  of  the  necessity  for  abstaining  my  entire   anatomy   were   churned   into   one 

from  hard   physical   exercise,    and   I   believe  solid  mass.     I  came  back  from  the  ride  with 

that  no  one  could  have  convinced  me  by  any  a  fever,  the  first  I  had  ever  had,  and  a  raging 

process  of  reasoning  that  rest  was  necessary  headache.     With   a   great   deal   of   suffering, 

in  my  own  case.     Compelled  to  avoid  talk-  I  made  my  way  over  the  mountains  to  the 

ing,   because  of  my  hoarseness,  I  had  little  railroad  station,  where  I  slept  on  the  porch  of 

intercourse   with    the    people    about    me.     I  a  Mexican  "shack,"  and  took  the  train  for 

could  not  endure  the  monotony  and  the  close-  El    Paso    the    next    morning.     My    suffering 

ness  of  my  room,  so  I  spent  every  day  in  wan-  throughout  the  long  day's  ride  to  El  Paso  was 
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intense,  for  I  was  just  at  the  climax  of  what  unrelenting  cot-duty  and  after  I  had  come  to 
I  afterward  learned  to  be  a  severe  tubercular  be  recognized  as  a  progressive  and  favorable 
reaction.  After  more  than  three  weeks  in  bed,  case,  the  prescribed  routine  was  relaxed  some- 
part  of  the  time  with  a  temperature  of  104  what  for  me.  I  began  to  go  about  among  the 
degrees,  I  was  able  once  more  to  get  about,  other  patients,  and  we  became  well  acquainted. 

I  had  been  over  three  months  in  the  Well  They  were  a  happy  and  cheerful  lot  of  people. 

Country,  and    I   found  myself  a  real  invalid  because  they  were  getting  well  and  knew  it. 

after  the  first  real  sickness  I  had  known.     I  They  had  come  to  know  a  great  deal  about 

determined  that  a  radical  change  was  neces-  their  disease  and  its  proper  treatment,   and 

sary.     The   doctors   whom   I   had    consulted  they  understood  exactly  what  stood  for  prog- 

in  El  Paso  had  not  encouraged  me  to  go  to  ress    and   what    meant  a  set-back.     No  one 

an  institution,  but  I  determined  to  find  out  could    be    long    in    such    an    institution    and 

for  myself  what  virtue  there  was  in  the  sana-  among  people  who  were  so  thoroughly  saturated 

torium  treatment.     I  went  directly  to  a  sana-  with  experience   concerning  the  disease   and 

torium  at  Silver  City,  New  Mexico,  and  was  its  treatment,  without  learning  much, 

there  but  a  short  time  before  I  realized  that  In  my  own  case,  I  was  keenly  interested  and 

hitherto  I  had  not  been  on  the  right  track.  I   made   the   most   of   every   opportunity   to 

observe  the  people  whom  I  saw  about  me. 

QUICK  RESULTS  FROM  REST  ^he  doctor  in  charge  is  one  of  the  best-known 

On  my  admittance  I  still  had  fever  and  my  authorities  on  tuberculosis  in  the  entire  coun- 

cough,  which  had  greatly  increased,  showed  try,  and  we  all  learned  much  from  him;  for  it 

no  signs  of  diminishing;  so  my  outlook  was  was  his  avowed  purpose  to  send  all  of  his 

far  from  being  what  it  had  been  when  I  left  patients  away  as  experts,   as  far  as  laymen 

home.     At  that  time  the  lesion  in  my  lungs  could  be,  in  all  that  pertained  to  their  disease 

had  been  so  small  that  the  best  specialists  and  its  scientific  treatment.     We  came  to  be 

had  been  unable  to  locate  it,  but  on  my  arrival  thoroughly    familiar    with    all    the    scientific 

at  the  sanatorium  I  was  told  that  both  lungs  terms,  and  with  the  most  up-to-date  theories 

were  involved,  and  that  a  complete  cure  was  and   methods    of   treatment.     We    talked    of 

by  no  means  certain.     I  was  willing  to  believe  "opsonic    indexes,"    of    '^ closed    cases,"    of 

that  I  had  permanently  injured  myself,  but  "arrests,"   of   ''condensation"    and   ''infiltra- 

I  determined  to  follow  minutely  and  carefully  tion,"  and  a  hundred  other  terms,  with  an  inti- 

the  prescribed  routine.     Each  patient  had  his  mate  knowledge  of  their  meaning.     And  we 

own  little  house  in  and  about  which  he  spent  discussed  in  an  empirical  way  the  advantages 

his  time,  with  nothing  to  do  but ''hit  the  cot"  of  climate,   of  the  tuberculin  treatment,   the 

the  whole  day  long,   and  with  strict  orders  theory  of  forced  feeding,   and  all  the  other 

to  do  so.     It  was  a  new  experience  for  me  to  principles  involved  in  the  modern  treatment  of 

see  those  people  calmly  lying  on  their  backs  the  disease. 

from  morning  to  night,  and  in  my  own  case  My  story  has  reached  its  end.     My  recovery 

it  was  very  hard  and  monotonous  at  first.     It  from  the  time  I  entered  the  sanatorium  was 

was  not  long,  however,  before  I  began  to  appre-  uninterrupted.     I  created  a  new  record,  con- 

ciate  the  good  results.  sidering  the  extent  of  my  trouble,  for  rapid  and 

Within    two    weeks    my    temperature    had  complete  recovery.     In  just  a  little  more  than 

returned  to  normal,  and  by  that  time  I  had  five  months  from  the  time  I  had  entered  the 

learned  what  an  important  event  in  a  con-  sanatorium  I  was  discharged  as  entirely  cured, 

sumptive's  history  normal  temperature  always  I  had  found  the  Holy  Grail  of  my  search  and 

is.     When  the  time  came  for  my  next  exam-  my  joy  was  great.       And  now,  to  the  other 

ination,  six  weeks  after  my  entrance,  I  knew  fellow,  I  would  repeat  the  message  of  Robert 

from  my  own  experience  that  I  was  on  the  high  Louis  Stevenson : 
road  to  restored  health,  and  the  results  of  the 

examination  showed  a  decrease  of  80  per  cent.  ^     ^Z^  ^^  take  warning  by  me.     I  am  set  up 

i-i-            AT             i,i,j4--        J  by  a  Benencent  Providence  at  the  corner  of   the 

in  physical  sierns.     My  cough  had  continued  ^La    ^^^      o^>,           4-    a      t         ..u     ^tt  u  .  j  , 

K  -^    ■,  r           •         1    .     i-           r              ^      '.  TOSLO.,  to   wam   you  to  nee  from  the  'Hebetude 

unabated  for  a  time,  but  after  a  few  weeks  It  that  is  to  follow.     .     .     .     So  remember  to  keep 

began  the  slow  decrease  which  kept  on  until  ^ell;  and  remember  rather  anything  than  not  to 

complete  disappearance.  keep  well;  and  again  I  say,  anything  rather  than 

After  two  or  three  months  of  continuous  and  not  to  keep  well." 
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THE   YELLOW   WORLD   OF   EASTERN   ASIA 

BY 

B.  L.  PUTNAM  WEALE 

STATISTICS  of  the  world's  populations  where   the  Chinese    and  the   Japanese  have 

given   in    the   preceding   article    show  their    home    that    nearly    one-third    of    the 

that     the     white    races    still    remain  human  race  is    massed  —  that  is,    some   six 

dominant  in  practically  every  region  of  the  hundred  million   souls  —  it    seems    tolerably 

world,  and  that  the  growing  movement  against  certain    that    the   Pacific   and   its  shores  are 

them  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  stripping  from  destined  to  be  the  world's  great  battle-ground, 
them  the  proud  title  of  arbiters  of  the  world's 

fate.  If  we  include  Siberia  -  and  it  should  be  A  vast  yellow  empire 
included  —  in  the  white  man's  world,  it  will  The  area  inhabited  by  the  yellow  races  is  im- 
be  found  that  the  white  man,  although  he  is  mense,  and  the  boundaries  of  all  the  yellow  king- 
to-day  only  half  so  numerous  as  the  colored  doms  are  conterminous.  This  region  stretches 
man,  is  settled  on  a  gross  area  of  land  more  from  the  Amur  River,  in  latitude  50°  north  to 
than  twice  as  extensive  as  that  owned  by  his  Cochin-China,  in  latitude  10°;  and  it  extends 
colored  brother.  The  white  man  therefore  from  longitude  90°  east  to  longitude  160°  east, 
possesses  sufficient  land  to  support  a  population  In  this  region  there  is  practically  every  variety 
many  times  as  numerous  as  it  is  to-day  and  a  of  climate,  from  terrible  cold  to  burning  heat, 
number  of  centuries  must  elapse  before  the  Considerably  more  than  two  million  square 
question  of  overcrowding  can  arise  with  him.  miles  of  territory  are  already  given  over  to  the 
Far  less  fortunate  is  the  colored  man;  a  cen-  yellow  races,  and  in  the  south  their  dominion 
tury  or  two  may  make  his  position  desperate,  is  constantly  extending  at  the  cost  of  certain 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  the  excessive  minor   colored    races,    and    must   very    soon 

amount  of  territory  which  the  white  man  now  extend  at  a  much  faster  rate.     There  are,  for 

possesses,  it  may  be  said  that  he  will  never  instance,  millions  of  Chinese  already  in  the 

willingly  retreat  from  the  stand  he  has  taken  Southern  Seas;  in  fifty  years  there  may  be  tens 

as  a  world  conqueror;   and  as  to  force  him  to  of    millions.     Yet,   though    they   have    great 

retreat  all  along  the  line  in  Asia  and  Africa  is  vitality,  great  industriousness,  and  great  deter- 

for  the  time  being  impossible,  seeing  that  he  mination,  all    these  Yellow   races  —  Chinese, 

possesses  the  world's  great  stocks  of  gold  and  Japanese,  Koreans,  Indo-Chinese,  Siamese  — 

iron  and  the  mastery  of  the  ocean,  war  must  are  by  nature  peaceful,  in  spite  of  what  is  now 

constantly  occur  as  the  colored  races  gain  in  constantly  said  of  the  Japanese.     They  have 

modern  offensive  strength  and  attempt  piece-  one  and  all  an  excellent  moral  and  social  system 

meal  to  win  back  what  they  have  lost.  founded  in  the  main  on  the  Confucian  precepts. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,   the  vital  a  system  making  for  peace  and  contentment; 

portion  of  non-subjected  Asia  —  that  is,  China  and  no  matter  how  much  their  so-called  steril- 

and  Japan  —  has  just  now  superlative  interest;  ization  during  the  past  few  centuries  may  be 

for  on  these  countries  must  undoubtedly  soon  decried,  they  have  undoubtedly  stood  the  test 

be  thrown  the  burden  of  changing  the  relations  of  time,  have  been  happy  in  their  lives,  and  have 

between    the    colored    world    and    the    white  multiplied  and  fructified  exceedingly.     Their 

world  —  those    curiously    involved    relations  democratic  feelings  are  in  the  main  far  above 

which  have  imperceptibly  grown  up  in  the  four  anything  that  Western  culture  has  yet  evolved; 

hundred  years  during  which  the  white  man  the  East  is  in  many  ways  the  home  of  pure 

has  spread  his  influence  over  the  four  quarters  democracy,  where   the  cobbler  may  become 

of  the  globe.     And  since  it  is  in  the  region  the  great  minister,   if  not  the  king.    Their 
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sense  of  mutual  or  family  responsibility  is 
also  so  great  that  millions  of  people  where  no 
alien  influences  have  been  at  work  still  govern 
themselves  without  police  or  any  of  those 
restraints  which  the  West  has  been  methodically 
adding  to  during  the  past  centuries;  and  their 
individual  reasonableness  is  such  that  they  are 
not  easily  prompted  to  attempt  a  thousand 
stupid  things  which  the  white  man  is  constantly 
doing.  Among  all  these  millions  there  has 
never  existed  the  necessity  for  a  religion 
such  as  Christianity,  which  by  a  system  of 
supernatural  rewards  and  punishments  plays 
on  the  baser  feelings  of  the  common  herds  by 
alluring  or  frightening.  There  has,  therefore, 
been  the  marvelous  spectacle  of  six  hundred 
millions  of  people  who,  because  they  had  all 
these  virtues,  were  an  easy  prey  —  until  the 
rise  of  modern  Japan  —  to  aggressive  and 
bigoted  white  races  which  pressed  forward  to 
grasp  the  riches  which  tradition  has  always 
associated  with  the  gilded  East.  Portugal, 
Spain,  Holland,  England,  France,  Russia  — 
all  those  nations  have  been  morally  responsible 
in  the  past  for  many  of  the  present  difficulties. 
Stealing  down  in  trading-ships  or  coming 
boldly  in  men-of-war;  crossing  frontier  rivers 
on  rafts  as  did  the  Cossack  adventurers,  or 
riding  into  the  country  in  caravans  —  all 
these  men  of  the  West  have,  in  various  ways, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  proclaimed  the  gospel 
of  Force  —  a  gospel  inherently  so  stupid 
that  for  centuries  the  yellow  men  refused  to 
believe  it. 

The  great  nationalist  movement  which  has 
recently  sw^pt  across  Asia  and  spread  broad- 
cast the  idea  that  the  East  must  wake  up  and 
copy  the  West  in  order  successfully  to  fight 
the  West  —  an  idea  which  has  made  men 
cherish  new  ambitions  and  created  danger 
where  very  Mttle  previously  existed  —  has  in 
large  measure  been  simply  traced  to  Japan's 
remarkable  success  in  the  Russian  war,  its 
success  in  driving  back  to  its  own  frontier  a 
very  great,  if  somewhat  simple  and  unsophisti- 
cated, white  nation.  Since  nothing  succeeds 
like  success,  and  since  this  one  small  but 
densely-populated  country  has  proved  beyond 
all  doubt  how  much  can  be  effected  by  employ- 
ing the  arts  of  modern  war  against  Europeans, 
after  having  laid  the  foundations  for  such  war- 
like success  in  times  of  peace  by  a  similar 
imitation  of  the  white  man,  it  can  reasonably 
be  inferred  that  the  proximate  cause  of  this 
great    movement    in    Asia    is    really    Japan. 


But  though  this  may  be  so,  the  real  cause  lies 
much  deeper,  as  every  student  must  concede. 

CLIMATE  MORE  THAN  COLOR 

Stated  in  simple  language,  this  cause  is 
simply  the  antipathy  which  must  always  exist 
between  two  unsympathetic  elements,  one  of 
which  has  constantly  proved  itself  superior  to 
the  other  —  an  antipathy  which  now  dares  to 
show  itself  where  before  it  did  not  dare.  This 
antipathy  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  entirely 
a  matter  of  color.  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 
It  arises  simply  because  Europe  has  lorded  it 
over  Asia  for  so  long,  has  so  insisted  to  Asia 
that  Europe  is  superior  in  all  that  concerns  the 
mastery  over  man  and  the  forces  of  nature  and 
in  the  scientific  accumulation  of  wealth,  that 
native  races  have  in  the  end  accepted  the 
white  man  at  his  own  valuation;  they  look  upon 
him  as  a  necessary  evil  which  must  be  tolerated 
until  it  can  be  fought  on  its  own  terms  and  cast 
aside.  In  this  process  of  reasoning,  there  is 
little  question  of  color  on  the  Asiatic  side,  no 
matter  what  there  may  be  on  the  European 
side.  It  is  because  Europe's  standard  in 
material  things  has  been  so  much  higher 
than  Asia's  standard  during  the  past  century 
or  two,  and  its  strength  consequently  so  much 
greater,  that  Europe  is  now  mainly  disliked 
and  feared.  Properly  stated,  it  is  simply  the 
dislike  of  the  weaker  man  for  the  stronger, 
and  not  so  much  the  dislike  of  a  man  of  one 
color  for  a  man  of  another  color.  And  here 
we  pass  to  a  new  and  still  stronger  consider- 
ation. For  no  matter  how  much  Asia  may 
better  itself;  no  matter  how  much  it  may 
succeed  in  the  twentieth  century  in  reversing 
the  verdict  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
proving  that  it  has  an  inherent  right  to  be  sole 
master  in  its  own  house,  there  exists  for  it  one 
grand  obstacle  which  nothing  in  the  world  can 
properly  remove  —  an  obstacle  which  is  prac- 
tically insurmountable.  This  obstacle  is 
climate  —  the  modifying  and  destructive  effect 
of  which  has  never  been  properly  understood 
by  the  Western  world  and  which  is  the  real 
reason  why  no  such  religion  as  Christianity 
is  suited  to  Asia.  The  climate  of  the  East  is 
responsible  for  the  peculiar  philosophy  and 
atmosphere  of  the  East,  both  of  which  are 
totally  different  from  the  philosophy  and 
atmosphere  of  the  West  and  neither  of  which 
can  be  really  changed,  no  matter  what  efforts 
may  be  subsequently  put  forth.  It  is  true  that 
in  certain  portions  of  the  Far  East  the  climate 
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approximates  that  of  more  fortunate  climes,  as  much  as  contact  with  the  West,  is  the  reviv- 

but  in  the  main  Asia  is  emphatically  not  a  ing  force  for  them,  the  incentive  on  which  they 

white  man's  climate.     So  great  a  part  does  this  must  rely.     It  is  safe  now  to  say  that  it  will 

question  of  climate  play  that  the  attention  of  require  hundreds  of  years  before  Japan  can 

the  statesmen  of  the  West  should  be  turned  to  succeed  in  attaining  a  semblance  of  Europe, 

it   as   a   vital   question   in   practical   politics.  Japanese  efficiency  is  therefore   to-day  high 

Just  as  January  and  February  have  been  the  only  when  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  East, 

historic  Russian  allies,  so  in  the  future  may  Still,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  the  dis- 

climate  be  the  white  man's  great  ally  in  the  crepancy  between  the  ideal  Japan  as  conceived 

lands  of  the  colored  man.     Buckle,  who  was  by  those  living  many  thousands  of  miles  away 

one  of  the  first  students  properly  to  under-  and  the  real  Japan,  there  can  be  little  doubt 

stand  the  inner  meaning  of  this  vital  matter,  that  in  the  world  of  Eastern  Asia  this  one 

correctly  showed  many  years  ago  how  and  why  island  empire  is  by  far  the  most  important 

it  was  possible  for  culture  and  civilization  to  factor  —  is  the  vital  point  in  the  whole  problem 

advance  a  certain  distance  in  hot  climates  and  —  and  must  remain  so  very  long,  though  China 

no   farther,    simply   because  the  incentive  to  be  many  times  greater  in  area,  riches,  and 

progress  ceased.    It  is  not  a  question  of  color,  population.     And    the    second    strange    fact 

to-day  is  that  thousrh  the  Japanese  are  racially 

ORIENTAL  TENDENCIES  DOWN-GRADE  •      4-u                   u                   4-      t?                      j               r 

m  the  opposite  camp  to  Europe,  and  are  of 
Yet  in  spite  of  such  works  as  Buckle's  necessity  entirely  opposed  to  the  white  races, 
"History  of  Civilization,"  little  or  no  count  is  they  have  astutely  ranged  themselves  politically 
to-day  taken  of  this  fundamental  obstacle  on  the  side  of  those  who  desire  to  maintain 
which  possesses  such  immense  socio-political  indefinitely  the  status  quo  throughout  Asia, 
value,  and  which  should  be  so  carefully  studied  and  therefore  the  domination  of  Europe, 
to  get  the  proper  perspective.  No  one  knows  For  though  the  Japanese  may  be  considered 
better  than  the  Japanese  leaders  that  the  the  real  head  and  front  of  the  growing  move- 
greatest  danger  for  them  is  not  really  war  ment  in  Asia  having  for  its  object  the  attain- 
with  Western  Powers,  since  they  would  never  ment  of  that  general  equality  which  no  white 
embark  on  a  speculative  compaign,  but  power  will  willingly  concede  to  Asiatics,  they 
backsliding  largely  from  climatic  effect  in  all  are  still  the  political  allies  of  England  for  the 
matters  where  they  have  borrowed  from  the  West,  special  purpose  of  holding  in  check  the  strongest 
This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that,  most  of  all,  of  all  white  nations  —  Russia  —  which  country 
they  fear  failure  to  accumulate  wealth  and  paradoxically  has  always  been  Europe's  great 
strength  in  the  arithmetical  progression  which  champion  against  Asia  because  of  its  geo- 
is  the  order  of  the  day  among  white  races,  graphical  situation.  And,  at  the  same  time, 
a  failure  arising  not  because  they  have  not  the  Japanese  more  than  any  other  Asiatic 
faithfully  copied  but  because  having  copied  they  people  and  in  spite  of  all  their  secret  and  justi- 
find  that  the  home  motive  power  is  dijfferent.  fiable  ambitions,  desire  for  a  number  of  years 
This  is  an  important  conclusion.  The  entire  the  good-will  of  all  Europe  and  America  so 
elaborate  present-day  Japanese  system  of  checks  that  their  commerce  may  greatly  expand  and 
and  counter-checks,  which  is  everywhere  drag  them  from  the  slough  of  debt  and  despond 
to  be  seen,  has  no  doubt  been  instinctively  in  which  they  are  now  floundering,  thanks  to 
designed  with  the  special  object  of  fighting  their  great  Russian  War. 
influences  which  are  inherent  in  the  East  —  The  position  of  Japan  in  the  yellow  world  is 
that  is,  corruption,  laziness,  postponement,  therefore  more  intricate  and  more  full  of  real 
inattention,  unenthusiasm,  slackness,  sloth  —  and  apparent  contradictions  than  probably 
and  which  tend  to  bring  things  to  the  natural  any  other  political  problem  in  the  world,  and 
level  where  they  can  be  maintained  with  the  the  training  which  Japanese  statesmen  must 
minimum  of  physical  and  mental  effort.  And  be  receiving  in  the  school  of  practical  politics 
though  the  Japanese  have  of  late  years  been  at  the  present  time  is  a  marvelous  one. 
more   successful   than   any   other   non-Aryan 

^    1      .      1                .              J      J       .•        .1         •    M-  JAPAN  SEEKING  LEADERSHIP 

people  m  borrowmg  and  adoptmg  the  civiliza-  ^ 

tion  and  inventions  of  the  West,  they  have  not  For  this  strong  military  power,  after  having 

been  as  successful  in  this  direction  as  is  popu-  removed  one  great  white  peril,  thanks  to  the 

larly  supposed.     Conflict  with  the  West,  just  covert  help  of  two  other  white  powers,  finds 
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itself  largely  crippled  by  an  immense  debt  of  nations  were  just  as  humiliating  to  a  proud 
$1,250,000,000  and  absolutely  debarred  from  people  fifty  years  ago,  after  Commodore  Perry 
sending  its  surplus  population  to  those  countries  had  forced  it  to  abandon  its  policy  of  seclusion, 
on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Pacific  where  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine;  and  no  one  would 
their  labor  would  be  immediately  remunerative,  have  guessed,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
And  these  restricted  countries  are  the  century,  that  it  could  have  risen  superior  to  all 
two  which  yesterday  were  affording  Japan  these  restrictions.  Japan  was  oppressed  in  a 
their  valuable  moral  and  financial  support,  variety  of  ways.  Its  trade  was  virtually  regu- 
Furthermore,  as  it  is  necessary  for  Japan  to  lated  by  the  foreign  powers  through  a  cast- 
extract  to  the  uttermost  farthing  everything  of  iron  tariff  which  it  was  not  at  liberty  to  revise 
value  from  those  regions  where  the  war  with  without  their  consent;  its  laws  and  officials 
Russia  has  left  it  securely  entrenched  —  that  had  no  control  whatsoever  over  foreigners 
is,  Korea  and  Southern  Manchuria  —  the  resident  within  the  limits  of  its  empire;  it  had 
populations  of  these  regions,  though  they  are  no  military  importance;  it  was  generally  given 
brothers  in  color,  are  becoming  more  and  to  understand  that  it  was  rated  as  inferior  and 
more  estranged  and  are  contributing  much  to  merited  a  purse-proud  contempt;  and  in  those 
the  feeling  of  hatred  to  Japan  in  the  Far  East,  days  even  decadent  China  laughed  at  Japan 
Thus  the  greatest  of  Tokyo's  objectives  —  and  tried  to  bully  it.  It  required  the  efforts  of 
the  peaceful  winning  of  the  leadership  of  forty  years  to  recover  judicial  and  commercial 
Eastern  Asia — is  put  farther  off  than  ever,  autonomy;  and  then  the  Russian  peril  suddenly 
And,  furthermore,  instead  of  a  flourishing  loomed  up  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  great  Slav 
industry  and  commerce  rapidly  growing  up  power,  acting  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
under  the  bureaucratic  system  of  government  and  the  Yellow  Sea,  would  finally  reduce  it  to 
in  Japan,  no  improvement  whatsoever  has  been  the  position  of  a  vassal  state  —  after  it  had 
seen  during  the  past  few  years.  We  have  escaped  from  the  thraldom  of  Europe  and 
thus  a  discontented  nation,  a  poor  nation,  and  a  beaten  China. 

restricted   nation,   which    is   yet   a   powerful  The  successful  war  which  Japan  fought  has 

military  nation,  geographically  so  situated  that  been  the  last  educative  step  which  has  been 

so  long  as  China  remains  weak,  it  should  be  necessary.     It  has  finally  opened  its  eyes  to  the 

child's  play  for  Tokyo  statesmen  some  day  to  fact  that,  however  much  the  white  world  may 

impose  their  will  on  Peking  —  if  Europe  and  applaud  the  spectacle  of  a  David  battling  with 

America  do  not  intervene.     And  this  is  exactly  a  Goliath,  when  it  comes  to  allowing  David 

what  Japan  must  attempt  to  do,  since  the  most  the  same  privileges  as  the  ordinary  white  man 

vital  plank  in  its  policy  is  to  establish  a  com-  in  other  regions  of  the  world,  a  universal  shout 

munity  of  interests  between    all    the    yellow  forbids  it.     Japan  was  permitted  to  push  back 

races,  and    to   begin   with  [the    strongest   of  Russia  but  has  since  been    taught    that   the 

them  all.  citizenship  of  the  world  belongs  to  the  white 

For,  having  been  the  very  first  of  all  Asiatic  man  and  to  the  white  man  alone,  and  that  the 

powers  to  win  political  equality  with  the  white  Japanese  destiny  lies  in  Asia  and  nowhere  else, 

powers,  the  Japanese  feel  that  to  them  belongs  Common  honesty  therefore  requires  it  to  be 

the   proud   privilege   of  leading   that    grand  now  generally  acknowledged  that  if  the  island 

movement  which  has  for  its  object  the  reestab-  empire  of  the  East  soon  develops  an  intense 

lishment  of  conditions  which  existed  at  one  policy    in    Eastern    Asia  —  and    succeeds    in 

period  of  the  world's  history  —  that  is,    the  binding  Eastern  Asia  into  one  whole  —  one 

absolute  equality  of  men  irrespective  of  their  of  the  most  powerful  contributory  causes  must 

color  or  creed.     That  this  is  a  work  of  gigantic  be  sought  in  the  attitude  of  the  white  man  on 

proportions   Japanese  statesmen  well  under-  the  American  shores  of  the  Pacific,  as  well  as 

stand;   but  experience  has  shown  them  that  if  that  of  the  whites  on  Australian  shores, 
the  final  objective  is  never  lost  sight  of,  if  work 
proceeds  night  and  day,  and  if  all  the  national 

energies  are  devoted    toward    consummating  Many  things,  however,  must  be  attended  to 

the  desired  end,  the  impossible  becomes  in  the  before  this  new  aspect  in  Eastern  Asia  will 

end  possible  and  is  finally  translated  through  become  so  clear  as  to  arouse  universal  concern 

persistence  into  reality.  and  a  new  grouping  of  powers.     Great  finan- 

For    Japan's    relations   with    the    Western  cial  difficulties  have  to  be  overcome  by  Japan: 


CHINA  TEMPORARILY  OBSTRUCTIVE 
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CHINESE  TROOPS  DEPLOYING  IN  THE  OPEN 


Courtesy  of  Collier'' s  IVeekly 


England  must  not  be  estranged  just  yet;  China, 
already  suspicious  and  openly  restive,  must  be 
handled  very  delicately,  and  no  false  moves 
must  be  made  which  might  require  a  very 
long  time  to  undo.  Japan's  first  business,  then, 
must  consist  in  placing  itself  in  such  an  inter- 
national position  that  its  leadership  of  the  Far 
East  may  naturally  be  acknowledged  by  all. 
That  is  the  first  essential,  and  though  it  may 
still  sound  a  little  unbelievable,  it  is  perceptibly 
more  possible  of  belief  than  it  w^as  four  years 
ago. 

Now,  although  the  smaller  yellow  nations, 
such  as  Siam  and  Indo-China,  are  probably 
already  quite  willing  secretly  to  concede  to 
Japan  that  leadership  in  preference  to  Europe's 
domination,  and  Korea  has  been  forced  to 
acknowledge  Japan's  open  sway  —  the  ques- 
tion of  China  is  very  different.  In  China  there 
is  the  feeling  that  a  nation  which  for  many 
hundreds  of  years  was  China's  acknowledged 
inferior     should   not    become    suddenlv    its 


acknowledged  superior  and  leader;  and  though 
there  are  many  insinuating  voices  endlessly 
whispering  messages  in  the  vernacular  press, 
in  the  schoolroom,  and  in  the  Yamens  of  the 
great  celestial  empire,  China  still  resolutely 
refuses  to  lend  itself  to  designs  which  even 
in  the  minds  of  Tokyo  statesmen  remain  some- 
what shadowy  and  ill-defined.  For  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  Chinese  national  charac- 
teristics is  an  unbounded  behef  in  the  vitality 
and  genius  of  the  race  of  the  men  of  Han  — 
a  behef  that  political  difficulties  which  seem 
overwhelming  are  slowly  removed  by  the  uncon- 
scious efforts  of  a  great  and  swarming  popula- 
tion. History  certainly  proves  to  a  large  extent 
the  correctness  of  this  view,  but  history  is 
sometimes  a  treacherous  guide  and  days  are 
certainly  drawing  near  which  have  an  ugly 
look  for  those  who  pin  their  faith  to  the  lessons 
of  the  past. 

Admittedly,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
this  Chinese  reluctance  to  side  with  Japan  will 


Courtesy  of  Collier'' s  IVeekly 

CHINESE  FIELD  ARTILLERY 

In  recent  years,  the  field  batteries  of  the  Chinese  Army  have  been  equipped  with  the  most  modern  guns,  and  trained  in 
their  use  by  the  best  instructors  that  the  armies  of  Germany  and  Britain  could  furnish 
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last  indefinitely.  During  one  or  two  decades 
Chinese  jealousy  may  actually  provide  a 
valuable  counterpoise  to  the  present  disturbed 
balance  of  power  in  Eastern  Asia  and  compli- 
cate the  problem  Japan  has  ahead  of  it;  but 
in  the  natural  order  of  things  other  conquests 
will  be  added  to  those  which  Japan  has  made 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  these  will 
enable  it  gradually  to  tighten  its  grip  on  Peking 
and  force  the  adoption  of  Japanese  views  for 


or  third  decade  of  the  present  century,  but 
certainly  not  for  very  much  longer;  and  its 
termination  may  be  the  signal  for  the  proc- 
lamation of  a  new  combination  in  the  Far 
East,  one  founded    on  color  and  geography. 

REVOLUTIONIZING  THE  EAST 

In  certain  ways,  it  may  be  broadly  said  that 
the  situation  in  the  whole  of  Asia,  as  well  as 
specially   in   Eastern   Asia,    is    not    entirely 


Copjriijht  1900,  by  B.  L. Singley 

THE  CHINESE  TROOPS  IN  BOXER  TIMES 
The  Japanese-Chinese  war  showed  how  inefficient  was  the  Chinese  army;    but  the  succeeding  five  years  only  served 
to  bring  the  troops  of  China  into  a  semi-developed  stage;  at  best,  they  were  raw  levies,  poorly  armed,  and  half -equipped 


fear  that  something  worse  will  happen.  And 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  bane  of  Chinese 
politics  —  the  purchasing  of  a  temporary  relief 
by  far-reaching  and  little  understood  con- 
cessions. This  now  seems  the  most  probable 
outcome  of  the  present  difficult  situation. 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that  just  as  the 
Anglo- Japanese  alliance  is  a  temporizing 
measure  for  England,  so  is  it  a  temporiz- 
ing measure  for  Japan.  The  British  alliance 
may  be  necessary  for  Japan  until  the  second 


unlike  what  it  was  in  Europe  when,  after  the 
French  Revolution  had  overturned  the  mon- 
archy, the  French  Republic  rose  out  of  the  ashes 
left  by  that  giant  conflagration  and  began  a 
deliberate  policy  of  "revolutionizing^'  or 
attempting  to  "revolutionize"  all  neighboring 
countries  by  sending  emissaries  who  preached 
the  gospel  of  liberty,  and  gave  the  promise  of 
armed  help  to  all  who  desired  to  sweep  away 
the  abuses  and  intolerances  of  the  old  regime. 
The  success  of  this  French  propaganda,  after 
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AN  "OLD  MAN  OF  THE  WOODS** 


FISHERMEN  OF  JAPAN 


an  initial  period  of  doubt,  was  overwhelming 
in  -  Europe;  and,  being  encouraged  to  rise 
against  tiieir  rulers,  many  peoples  did  so,  until 
broken  monarchies  became  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  great 
movement  was  that  when  the  time  was  ripe  — 
and  the  god  our  of  the  machine  had  appeared 


in  the  person  of  a  Napoleon  —  these  "revolu- 
tionized'' countries  had  to  submit  to  an  iron 
imperial  sway,  embracing  practically  all 
Europe. 

Now  though  it  may  to-day  seem  singularly 
exaggerated  to  see  in  Japan  a  copyist  of  the 
first  Napoleonic  empire,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 


THE  RICE-PACKERS 

If  Japan  is  ever  to  be  a  world-power,  it  must  first  lift  its  people  out  of  the  abiding  misery  and  poverty  in  which,  to-day, 

they  live.     There  is  no  other  people  more  miserable  than  the  laboring  classes  of  Japan,  illustrated  in  these  pictures 


THE  COMMERCIAL  SUBJUGATION  OF  THE  JAPANESE 
Japan's  struggle  for  imperial  power  has  laid  upon  its  people  burdens  for  which  they  seem  but  little  fitted.     A 
generation    ago,    Japan    was    a  land  of  flowers,   song,    and   happy  leisure.     To-day    341,865    women   and 
44»o7i  girls  under  fourteen  are  at  work  in  its  mills  —  and  still  misery  and  poverty  dominate  the  land 
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THE  CONFLICT  OF  TWO  CIVILIZATIONS  IN  TOKYO 

Local  traffic  on  the  city  water-front  continues  primitive  and  Oriental;  but  in  the  dress,  manners,  and  methods  of  the  street 
crowds  there  is  less  of  the  Orient  and  more  of  the  Occident  year  by  year 


that,  in  a  modified  form,  many  similar  features  deliberate  policy  is  being  quietly  and  cleverly 
are  to  be  observed  in  the  present  situation  in  pursued.  Despite  all  denials,  it  is  a  fact  that 
Asia  and  it  must  be  undoubted  that  a  very     Japan  has  already  a  great  hold  in  the  schools 


THE  HOLDERS  OF  THE  CHINESE  EMPIRE 
The  ruling  classes  oi  Japan  and  China,  bitter  rivals  as  these  two  nations  are,  are  using  exactly  the  same  weapons 
in  their  defensive  war  against  the  white  peoples.     These  men  are  highly  educated,  versed  in  Western  politics,  economics, 
and  business  methods;   and  they  are  fit,  man  for  man,  to  hold  their  own  against  the  strongest  races  of  the  Occident.     It 
is  on  them  and  such  as  them  that  the  imperial  ambitions  of  the  two  Oriental  nations  must  rest 
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and  vernacular  newspapers  all  over  Eastern 
Asia,  and  that  the  gospel  of  Asia  for  the 
Asiatics  is  being  steadily  preached,  not  only  by 
Japanese  schoolmasters  and  editors  but  by 
merchants  and  peddlers  as  well,  in  many  imper- 
ceptible ways.  It  is  also  a  fact  worthy  of  note 
that  wherever  Japan  sets  its  foot,  no  matter 
how  it  may  have  placed  it  there  and  no  matter 
what  promises  it  may  have  given  regarding 
evacuation,  there  it  remains  for  good  —  mak- 
ing its  tenure  indisputable  under  specious  forms 
such  as  the  great  Napoleon  delighted  in  devis- 


stances  apologists  may  find,  it  is  certain  that 
each  of  these  two  wars  was  virtually  settled  by 
the  payment  of  a   territorial   indemnity. 

A  LEAGUE  AGAINST  THE  WEST 

Now  the  situation  in  China  is  very  favorable 
to  the  continuation  of  such  a  policy.  The 
passing  of  the  old  regime,  with  the  death  of  the 
masterful  Empress  Dowager  and  the  complete 
downfall  of  the  strong  man,  Yuan  Shih  Kai, 
finds  an  infant  enthroned  and  sis^nifies  the 
beginning  of  a  provisional  regime  which  must 


THE  MAKERS  OF  MODERN  CHINA 
Twenty  years  ago,  only  a  few  of  the  richest  men  in  China  had  any  real  education.     Now,  thousands  of  the  young  men 
of  the  nation  are  learning  the  lessons  of  the  West  under  Western  teachers;   and  they  will  use  what  they  learp  to  hold  their 
land  against  Japan  and  t.|ie  white  races,  in  politics,  in  commerce,  and  in  war 


ing.  Thus,  during  the  last  fourteen  years, 
Japan  has  actually  gained  Formosa,  Korea, 
the  Liaotung  Territory,  and  southern  Saghalien 
—  territories  far  greater  than  the  Japanese 
isles  —  and  it  is  already  the  real  arbiter  of  an 
immense  region  in  Alanchuria  larger  than 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  both  of  the 
two  wars  fought  to  capture  these  various 
territories,  Japan  began  by  expressing  the  same 
disinterestedness  and  pureness  of  motives, 
and  made  it  appear  as  if  force  majeure  alone 
necessitated  a  reversal  of  its  proclaimed 
policy.     No  matter  what  mitigating  circum- 


last  for  nearly  a  generation  and  during  which 
no  bold  front  can  possibly  be  shown  to  a  power- 
ful enemy  unless  outside  help  is  given.  China 
is  considerably  weaker  to-day  than  it  was  a 
year  ago,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  unless 
remarkable  internal  developments  come  very 
unexpectedly  it  will  only  just  manage  to  drag 
along  during  coming  years.  It  requires  prob- 
ably only  one  more  successful  war  on  the  part 
of  Japan  both  to  make  the  leadership  of  the 
Far  East  a  practical  possibility  and  to  render 
the  position  of  all  the  white  powers  now  possess- 
ing important  stakes  beyond   the   Straits  of 
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Malacca  one  of  considerable  embarrassment 
at  least.  The  whole  problem  for  Japan  now 
is  to  hold  the  white  powers  grouped  against 
one  another  more  or  less  as  they  are  at  present 
while  it  tightens  its  hold  on  China.  It  is  not 
even  necessary  for  it  to  maintain  the  present 
political  combination,  since  by  boldly  aban- 
doning the  Anglo-Saxon  friendship  —  with  its 
white  comm.unities  of  the  Pacific  despising  all 


Once  Japan  menaced  China  both  from  the 
north  and  the  south,  the  statesmen  of  Peking 
would  be  only  too  willing  to  make  a  hard  and 
fast  arrangement  which  would  place  their 
armed  strength  at  the  disposal  of  Tokyo  and 
save  them  from  reprisals.  For  it  is  an  unfortu- 
nate fact  that  Eastern  peoples  are  inherently 
largely  indifferent  to  political  matters  so  long 
as  it  is  not  a  question  of  interfering  with  their 


ENGLAND'S  RIGHT  HAND  IN  THE  ORIENT 

The  chains  of  commerce  grow  stronger  year  by  year;   and  the  Oriental  powers  realize  that  Great  Britain's  merchant  fleet 
is  a  more  powerful  factor  in  the  struggle  for  empire  than  is  the  British  navy 


dealings  with  the  yellow  man  —  and  making  a 
gradual  German  or  Russo-German  under- 
standing, Japan  would  be  much  better  suited. 
Nothing  would  prevent  it  then  from  developing 
a  new  policy  on  the  southern  frontiers  of  China, 
and  stripping  from  France  its  Indo-Chinese 
colonies,  as  it  could  more  easily  do  to-day. 
The  Annamese,  weakest  of  all  yellow  peoples, 
are  beginning  to  show  new  possibilities  and 
would   welcome   such   a  change   of  masters. 


daily  rice.  They  are  therefore  quite  content 
to  leave  the  supreme  direction  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  who  are  thus  able  to  dispose  of  the 
destinies  of  the  many  by  doing  what  may  seem 
expedient  at  the  time  but  which  is  really  crim- 
inal. China's  young  Regent,  full  of  altruism 
and  totally  ignorant  of  foreign  affairs,  dreams 
of  restoring  the  ideal  Chinese  state  by 
placing  vast  importance  on  totally  unimportant 
internal  things,  when  the  only  policy  is  the 
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THE  CONQUEROR 
A  type  of  the  new  Japan 

policy  of  meeting  force  by  force.  Japan's  luck 
will  tell  it  when  to  act,  and  when  the  Japanese 
act  they  will  be  as  successful  as  people  w^ho 
leave  nothing  to  chance    generally    are. 

AMERICA  TO  THE  FRONT 

Now,  it  is  certain  that,  looking  at  matters 
broadly,  the  one  white  power  which  from  the 
middle  or  end  of  the  second  decade  of  the  pre- 
sent century  will  act  as  the  greatest  restraint  on 
Japan  will  not  be  England,  the  friend,  or  even 
Russia,  the  old  enemy.  It  will  be  the  United 
States.  The  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal 
is  destined  to  have  the  most  far-reaching  effect 
on  the  future  of  Eastern  Asia,  for  the  most 
simple  geographical  reasons;  but  until  that 
canal  is  completed  and  America  shows  that  it 
intends  to  use  it,  it  will  be  only  possible  for  the 
white  world  nervously  to  watch  the  stirrings 
and  curious  manoeuvres  throughout  the  yellow 
w^orld.  Whereas  at  the  present  moment  the 
United  States  is  in  a  position  of  absolute  danger 
in  the  Far  East,  owing  to  its  possession  of  the 
Philippines,  the  existence  of  the  Panama  Canal 
should  suddenly  change  the  general  political 
situation  just  as  much  as  the  cutting  of  the  Suez 


Canal  did  for  England  fifty  years  ago.  The 
United  States  must  —  during  the  tw-entieth 
century,  at  least  —  be  the  natural  champion 
of  the  wdiite  man  on  the  Pacific,  and  that  this 
fact  is  already  fully  realized  in  the  high  places 
of  government   it  is  not  unwise  to  believe. 

THE  COMING  CONFLICT 

No  other  pow^r  can  effectively  hold  Japan 
in  check  and  save  the  yellow  world  from  the 
fate  which  menaces  it.  Russia's  offensive 
power  is  crippled  for  a  generation;  England 
ceased  to  have  any  real  offensive  value  in  the 
Far  East  immediately  the  rise  of  the  German 
navy  was  understood;  France  is  the  weakest 
of  the  great  white  powers  in  Asia;  and  Ger- 
many is  probably  willing  to  make  common 
cause  with  anyone  who  inaugurates  a  success- 
ful scramble.  It  thus  seems  that,  ignoring  all 
these  high-sounding  declarations  regarding 
peace,  the  next  two  or  three  decades  must  see 
a  most  surprising  struggle,  which  will  decide 
what  the  relations  between  the  yellow  w^orld 
and  the  white  world  shall  be  for  a  very  long 
time.  A  great  deal  must  depend  on  the  hand- 
ling by  the  powers  of  this  involved  problem 
during  the  next  two  decades,  for  Japan  will 
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BRITAIN'S  NAVAL  BASE  IN  THE  ORIENT 

H.  M.  S.  "Powerful"  in  dry-dock  at  Hong  Kong,  the  centre  of  naval,  military,  and  commercial  power  of  Great  Britain 

in  the  Far  East 


A  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  WHITE  RACES 

Singapore,  which  dominates  the  Straits  Settlements  in  every  way,  is  a  Caucasian  city  and  the  very  centre  of  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  white  races  over  the  yellow  in  one  of  the  most  populous  and  richest  regions  of  the  Orient.  The  church  spires 
and  the  tennis-courts  in  the  picture  tell  the  story 
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Courtesy  of  Collier's  IVeekly 

CHINESE  INFANTRY  TO-DAY 

In  less  than  a  decade,  the  raw  troops  of  the  Tien-Tsin  siege  have  become  a  fully  equipped,  perfectly  drilled,  and  strongly 

armed  force  of  unknown  power  and  resource 


certainly  show  its  hand  against  China,  before 
1923,  the  year  when  the  Port  Arthur  lease 
expires.  If  China  can  be  kept  independent 
and  allowed  to  gain  tariff  and  judicial  indepen- 
dence without  Japanese  help,  all  will  be  well. 
If  it  is  permitted  by  fatuous  diplomacy  to  make 
common  cause  with  Japan,  then  from  Saghalien 
to  Cochin-China  —  and  later  right  down  to 
Java  and  Sumatra  —  there  will  inevitably  be 
created  in  the  course  of  time  a  yellow  empire 
whose  shores  will  be  hostile  to  the  white  man. 
For  the  yellow  world  of  Eastern  Asia,  should  it 
ever  be  controlled  from  Tokyo  as  a  centre, 
may  be  counted  on  deliberately  to  impose  the 
same  restrictions  on  the  white  man  as  the  white 
man  is  beginning  to  impose  on  the  yellow  man. 


And  since  there  will  be  no  danger  from  the 
competition  of  white  workmen,  but  rather  from 
the  white  man's  ships,  the  white  man's  mer- 
chants, his  inventions  and  produce,  it  will 
be  these  which  will  be  subjected  to  humiliating 
conditions,  in  order  to  restore  to  the  Far  East 
that  old-time  self-sufficiency  which  the  white 
man's  cannon  blew  away  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Hence  it  would  be  well  for  European  states- 
men to  realize  that  in  Eastern  Asia  the  most 
knotty  of  world-problems  may  have  pres- 
ently to  be  solved  by  force.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  political  misfortunes  of  the  day  that 
numbers  of  people,  who  know  nothing  about 
the  question,  are  constantly  prophesying  one 
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AN  AGENT  OF  EMPIRE 

One  of  the  big  ships  of  the  Japanese  merchant  fleet  that  seems  likely  to  drive  American  and  British  ships  out  of  the  trans- 
Pacific  trade 
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of  two  things  regarding  the  yellow  world: 
either  than  a  great  yellow  horde  will  one  day 
sweep  across  Asia  and  inundate  Europe,  or 
that  the  yellow  man  will  soon  swamp  the 
markets  of  the  world  with  his  cheap  products. 
Neither  of  these  two  things  can  come  about; 
they  are  merely  the  dreams  of  the  neurotic. 
But  what  can  very  easily  happen  is  that  the 
federation  of  Eastern  Asia  and  the  yellow  races 


be  the  policy  which  Japan  has  already  instituted 
in  Formosa  and  Korea  with  such  conspicuous 
success,  and  which  it  is  beginning  to  carry  out 
in  Southern  Manchuria.  It  is  a  very  hard 
policy  to  fight,  for  it  expresses  itself  in  pseudo- 
European  terms,  such  as  tariffs,  police,  pref- 
erential treatment,  monopolies,  and  other 
ingenious  devices.  The  one  and  only  way  of 
meeting  it  is  to  have  it  henceforth  accepted 
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A  COMMERCIAL  BATTLEFIELD 
The  Port  of  Yokohama  is  to-day  competing  with  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Hong  Kong  for  the  command  of  the 
trade  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.     On  the  result  of  this  struggle  depends  the  success  or  failure  of  Japan's  imperial  ambitions; 
for  Japan  must  grow  rich  or  go  backward 


will  be  so  arranged  as  to  exclude  the  white 
man  and  his  commerce  more  completely  than 
anyone  has  yet  dreamed  of.  And  this  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  the  entire  economic 
situation  throughout  the  world  is  in  danger 
of  being  radically  altered  and  the  present  bal- 
ance of  power  entirely  upset  from  the  fact 
that  Eastern  Asia,  led  by  Japan,  may  step  by 
step  erect  barriers  so  as  to  restrain  the  white 
man.    The  policy  which  will  be  followed  will 


as  a  general  political  maxim  among  all  powers 
that  China's  complete  independence  must  be 
secured,  and  that  China  must  be  made  stronger 
than  Japan.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
goal  of  "stronger  than  Japan"  should  always 
be  kept  in  sight  and  be  reached  before  long;  for, 
if  it  is  not,  the  writer  ventures  to  prophesy 
that  Japan  will  obtain  the  acknowledged 
lordship  of  the  yellow  world  in  less  than  two 
decades. 
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THE    GORDON    RELIEF   EXPEDITION 
BY 

ALEXANDER    IRVINE 


THE  next  thing  to  be  done,  of  course,  by 
my  friends  and  admirers,  was  to  pit 
me  against  the  bruisers  of  other  ships. 
Two  of  the  officers  wanted  to  know  my 
plans.  This  recognition  heightened  my 
vanity.  Prayer-meeting  night  came  along, 
and  I  was  ashamed  to  attend.  A  committee 
was  sent  to  help  me  out,  and  the  following 
week  the  prodigal  returned.  The  proper 
thing  to  do  on  my  return  was  to  confess 
my  sin  and  ask  the  brethren  to  pray  for  me; 
but  when  I  failed  to  do  this,  I  became  a  subject 
of  deep  concern  and  solicitude.  I  tried  to 
cultivate  a  sense  of  conviction,  but  succeeded 
indifferently.  The  deference  paid  me  by 
the  men  of  the  mess  was  not  calculated  to  help 
me  out.  I  felt  very  keenly  the  suspicion  of  my 
brethren,  but  it  was  compensated  by  the  fact 
that  among  the  ordinary  men  I  had  now  a 
hearing  on  matters  of  religious  interest.  I  was 
rather  diffident  in  approaching  them  on  this 


subject,  since,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  piet- 
ists, I  had  fallen  from  grace.  At  the  end  of  a 
month,  a  loathing  of  this  cheap  reputation 
began  to  manifest  itself.  The  man  I  had 
beaten  became  one  of  my  closest  friends.  I 
wTOte  his  letters  home  to  his  mother.  A  few 
weeks  later,  he  entrusted  me  with  a  more 
sacred  mission  —  the  writing  of  his  love 
letters    also. 

Creedan  was  a  Lancashire  man,  as  angular 
in  speech  as  in  body,  and  lacking  utterly  a 
sense  of  humor.  As  we  became  acquainted 
I  began  to  suggest  some  improvements,  not 
only  in  his  manner  of  writing,  but  in  the  matter 
also.  I  could  not  understand  how  a  man  could 
make  love  with  that  kind  of  nature.  One 
day  I  suggested  the  idea  of  rewriting  the  entire 
epistle.  The  effect  of  it  was  a  huge  joke  to 
Creedan.  He  laughed  at  the  change  —  laughed 
loud  and  heartily.  The  letter,  of  course,  was 
plastered  all  over  with  Irish  blarney.     It  was 
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such  a  huge  success  that  Creedan  used  to  come 
to  me  and  say: 

"  Hey,  Sandy,  shoot  off  one  of  them  things 
to  Mary,  will  ye?" 

And  the  thing  was  done. 

The  summer  cruise  of  1883  was  up  the 
Adriatic.  All  the  Greek  islands  were  visited. 
I    knew    the    historical    significance    of    the 


places,    which    made    that   summer   cruise   a 
fairyland  to  me. 

There  were  incidents  in  that  summer  cruise 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  One  morning, 
while  our  ship  was  anchored  in  the  harbor 
of  Chios,  the  rock  on  which  our  anchor  lay  was 
moved  by  a  sudden  convulsion :  the  mighty  cable 
snapped^  and  the  ship  was  tossed  like  a  cork 
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GENERAL  "CHINESE"  GORDON 

Whom  the  expedition  failed  to  save 

by  the  strain.  The  guns  were  torn  from  their 
gearing  and  the  shot  and  shell  torn  from  their 
racks.  Men  on  their  feet  were  flung  prostrate, 
and  everything  loose  scattered  over  the  decks. 
The  shrill  blast  of  the  bugle  sounded  the 
"still."  Such  a  sound  is  very  seldom  blown 
from  the  bugles,  but  when  it  is,  every  man 
stops  absolutely  still  and  awaits  orders.  ■  The 
boatswain  blew  his  whistle,  which  was  followed 
with  the  captain's  order,  "Port  watch  on  deck; 
every  other  man  to  his  post!"  Five  minutes 
later,  on  the  port  side  of  the  ship,  I  saw  the 
British  Consul's  house  roll  down  the  side  of  the 
hill.  I  saw  the  people  flock  around  a  priest  — 
who  swung  his  censor  and  called  upon  God. 
The  yawning  gulf  was  there  into  which  a  part 
of  the  little  town  had  sunk.  A  detachment  of 
marines  and  bluejackets  went  ashore,  not 
knowing  the  moment  when  the  earth  would 
open  up  and  swallow  them.  The  boats  were 
lowered,  and  orders  were  given  to  stand  ready 
to  pack  the  ship  to  the  last  item  of  capacity  and 
carry  away  the  refugees  from  what  we  supposed 
to  be  a  "sinking  island."  Of  course,  in  a 
crisis  like  this,  the  sentiment  of  religion  becomes 
dominant.  Some  of  my  comrades  at  once 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  coming 
of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  solemnity  of  the  moment 


I  could  not  resist  the  suggestion  for  which  I 
was  derided  for  months: 

"  Gee,  but  isn't  He  coming  with  a  bang?" 

In  1884  I  kept  a  diary  —  kept  it  the  entire 
year.  It  was  written  in  the  straggling  charac- 
ters of  a  child  of  ten.  As  I  peruse  it  now, 
twenty-five  years  afterward,  I  am  struck,  not 
so  much  with  what  it  records,  as  with  what  it 
leaves  unrecorded.  The  great  places  visited 
and  the  names  of  great  men  are  chronicled. 
Bible  studies  and  religious  observations  find 
a  place,  but  of  the  fierce  struggle  of  the  human 
soul  with  destructive  and  corrupting  influences, 
not  a  word. 

The  itinerary  of  the  year  included  Egypt, 
Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
Cyprus,  Crete,  and  Sicily.  Of  these,  Syria  was 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  me.  Of  the  men 
whose  pathways  crossed  mine.  General  Gor- 
don was  of  the  most  importance.  Of  the 
others,  the  King  of  Greece  and  the  second 
son  of  Victoria  were  unique,  but  not  interesting. 
One  in  my  position  could  only  meet  them  as  a 
flunky  meets  his  master,   anyway. 

Gordon,  on  his  way  to  his  tomb  in  the  Su- 
dan, disembarked  at  Alexandria.  It  was  early 
in  January.  There  was  no  parade,  no  recep- 
tion of  any  kind.  He  was  dressed  in  plain 
clothes,  with  a  cane  in  his  hand.     Gladstone 
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had  sent  him  thus  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos 
in  the  land  of  the  Mad  Mullah.  Officers  with 
a  penchant  for  religious  propaganda  are  scarce 
either  in  army  or  navy,  but  into  whatever  part 
of  the  world  Gordon  went,  he  was  known  and 
recognized  and  sought  after  by  men  engaged 
in  religious  work.  It  was  an  officer  of  the 
Royal  Naval  Temperance  Society,  who  was  at 
the  same  time  a  naval  petty  officer,  who  said  to 
me  on  the  wharf  at  Alexandria,  "That's 
Chinese  Gordon!" 

"Where  is  he  going?"  I  asked. 

"Down  the  Nile  to  civilize  niggers  who  are 
dressed  in  palm-oil  and  mosquitoes,"  was  the 
answer. 

A  year  later  Gladstone  sent  an  army  and 
spent  millions  of  money  to  bring  him  back, 
but  it  was  too  late! 

While  lying  off  Piraeus,  the  seaport  of 
Athens,  I  was  doing  guard  duty  on  deck  in  the 
first  watch.  I  was  substitute  for  a  comrade 
who  had  gone  to  visit  the  ancient  city.  There 
had  been  an  informal  dinner  aft,  and  there  were 
whispers  among  the  men  that  some  high  Mogul 
was  in  the  Admiral's  cabin.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  first  watch,  I  was  joined  by  a  man  in 
plain  clothes,  who,  with  lighted  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  marched  fore  and  aft  the  starboard 
side  of  the  ship  with  me. 


H.  R.  H  ,  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH 
Commanding  the  Channel  Squadron 


PRINCE  (NOW  KING)  GEORGE,  OF  GREECE 

In  anticipation  of  entering  Greek  waters, 
I  had  read  for  months,  and  this  stranger  was 
astonished  to  find  a  common  soldier  so  well 
informed  on  the  history  of  Greece.  I  had  not 
yet  been  ashore,  but  I  had  arranged  to  go  the 
following  day.  The  gentleman,  on  leaving, 
handed  a  card  on  which  he  had  penciled  what 
I  think  was  an  introduction.  I  had  only  time 
to  ask  him  his  name,  and  he  said,  "  George  — 
just  George." 

Next  day,  I  discovered  I  had  been  pow- 
wowing with  a  King.  The  effect  on  me  was 
almost  as  bad  as  a  successful  go  with  the 
gloves  I  The  Channel  Squadron,  flying  the 
flag  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  entered  Malta 
Harbor  that  year,  and  for  some  weeks  the  com- 
bined fleets  lay  moored  alongside  each  other. 
The  Royal  Admiral  was  a  frequent  visitor  to 
our  ship.  On  one  of  these  visits  I  had  the 
experience  of  serving  him  with  luncheon.  He 
was  the  guest  of  our  skipper.  During  the 
luncheon,  I  handed  him  a  note  from  his  flag 
lieutenant  —  a  dealer  in  mummies  had  come 
aboard  with  some  samples.  They  were  spread 
out  on  the  quarter  deck.  The  note  related  the 
facts,  but  the  Queen^s  son  was  not  impressed 
and  said  so. 
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"Tell  him,  "said  he,  "togoto Oh,  wait 

a  moment."  Then  he  pencilled  his  reply  on  the 
back  of  the  note  and  handed  it  to  me.  When 
the  flag  lieutenant  read  it,  he  laughed,  tore  it 
up  and  handed  the  pieces  to  me.  The  Duke's 
reply  read: 

"He  may  go  to  the  devil  with  the  whole 
boiling.     A." 

OFF  FOR  KHARTOUM  TO  SAVE  GORDON 

The  incarceration  of  Gordon  in  Khartoum 
was  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  every  soldier 
and  sailor  in  the  British  Empire,  particularly 
to  those  of  us  who  were  in  and  around  Egypt 
at  the  time.  It  has  not  always  been  plain  to 
the  British  soldier  in  Egypt  why  he  was  there; 
but  he  seldom  asks  why  he  is  anywhere.  In 
the  matter  of  Gordon,  however,  the  case  was 
different.  They  all  knew  that  Gladstone  had 
sent  him  and  refused  to  relieve  him;  at  least, 
the  relief  was  so  long  drawn  out,  so  dilatory, 
that  it  was  practically  useless. 

I  had  made  application  for  my  discharge 
from  the  service  by  purchase  —  a  matter  of 
one  hundred  dollars  —  and  had  my  plans  made 
out  for  further  study;  but  the  plight  of  Gordon 
gripped  me  as  it  gripped  others,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  throw  every  other  consideration 
aside,  and  get  to  the  front.  There  was  one 
chance  in  a  thousand,  and  I  took  it.  A  marine 
officer  of  the  ship  was  called  for  and  his  valet 
was  a  man  who  had  almost  served  his  time; 
he  had  seen  much  service,  and  was  not  at  all 
anxious  for  any  more.  I  went  after  him,  bank- 
book in  hand: 

"I  will  give  you  all  I  possess  if  you  will  let 
me  go  in  your  place." 

"It's  a  go,"  said  this  man  as  a  gleam  of  joy 
overspread  his  face.  The  officer  himself  was 
glad,  and  the  whole  thing  was  arranged.  In 
forty-eight  hours,  I  was  on  board  the  Peninsula 
and  Oriental  steamship,  Bokhara^  bound  for 
the  Red  Sea.  The  officer  was  the  most  brutal 
cad  I  have  ever  met.  He  strutted  like  a  pea- 
cock, and  seemed  to  take  delight  in  humiliating, 
when  an  opportunity  would  present  itself, 
anybody  and  everybody  beneath  him  in  rank. 
He  was  a  captain. 

The  trip  through  the  Suez  Canal  might  be 
considered  a  new  stage  of  development,  for  I 
traveled  as  a  second-class  passenger.  To 
be  consulted  as  to  what  I  should  eat  or  to  have 
any  choice  whatever  was  not  only  new  but 
starding.  In  turning  a  curve  in  the  Canal, 
we  encountered  a  sunken,  water-logged  ship 


which  stopped  the  traffic.  We  were  there 
four  or  five  days,  and  the  life  of  ease  and  luxury, 
with  opportunity  for  reading  and  social  inter- 
course with  well-kept  people,  was  so  enjoyable 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  Gordon 
was  in  danger  in  Khartoum  and  I  v/anted  to 
have  a  hand  in  his  relief,  I  should  have  enjoyed 
staying  there  a  month.  We  disembarked  at 
Suakim,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  we  were  —  the 
officer  and  myself  —  immediately  attached  to 
the  staff  of  General  Sir  Gerald  Graham  in  the 
desert. 

The  seven  months  in  the  desert  were  months 
of  waiting  —  monotonous,  deadening  waiting. 
The  greatest  difficulty  of  that  period  of  wait- 
ing was  the  water  supply.  We  were  served 
with  a  pint  of  water  a  day.  Water  for  wash- 
ing was  out  of  the  question.  Our  laundry 
method  was  a  kind  of  optical  illusion.  We 
took  our  flannel  shirts,  rolled  them  up  as 
tightly  as  possible,  tied  them  with  strings,  and 
then  thumped  them  laboriously  with  the  butt 
end  of  a  rifle;  then  they  were  untied,  shaken  out, 
brushed,  and  they  were  ready  for  use.  Most 
of  this  was  a  make-believe  laundry,  but  the 
brushing  was  real.  Being  attached  to  the 
general  staff,  I  had  a  little  more  leeway  in  the 
comforts  of  life,  but  it  was  mighty  little. 

Off  in  the  hills,  ten  miles  distant,  was 
encamped  the  black  horde  under  Osman 
Digna,  and  every  night  of  the  seven  months 
the  Arabs  kept  up  small-arm  firing  upon  us. 
Sometimes  they  were  bold  enough  to  make  an 
approach  in  a  body  in  the  darkness,  but  we 
had  powerful  electric  lights  that  could  search 
the  desert  for  miles.  We  got  accustomed  to 
this  after  a  while,  and  would  simply  lie  prostrate 
while  the  light  was  turned  on  them.  Of 
course,  the  searching  of  the  desert  with  the 
electric  lights  was  always  accompanied  with 
the  leveling  of  our  artillery  on  whatever  the 
light  revealed.  Not  very  much  destruction 
was  accomplished  on  either  side,  however. 
Occasionally,  a  stray  bullet  would  carry  off 
one  of  our  men  in  his  sleep.  Sometimes  these 
naked  savages  would  stealthily  creep  in  upon 
our  sentries,  overpower  them,  and  mutilate 
them  with  their  sharp  knives,  in  an  indescribable 
manner. 

To  prevent  this,  we  laid  dynamite  mines  in 
front  of  our  encampments.  I  watched,  late 
one  afternoon,  the  young  engineer  officer  as 
he  connected  the  wires  for  the  night;  perhaps 
his  hand  trembled  as  he  made  connection, 
or  perhaps  some  mistake  was  made.     Anyway, 
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there  was  an  explosion.  Great  masses  of 
desert  sand  shot  into  the  air  like  a  cloud,  and 
when  it  fell  again,  the  mangled  body  of  the 
engineer  fell  with  it;  but  the  mines  were  laid, 
connections  made  for  the  night,  just  the  same, 
by  another  engineer. 

At  other  places  we  had  broken  bottles  fixed 
in  the  sand,  for  the  black  men  came  barefooted, 
and  they  were  more  scared  by  broken  bottles 
in  the  sand  than  they  were  by  the  musketry 
fire. 

A  night  of  great  excitement  was  the  captur- 
ing of  some  of  our  mounted  scouts  in  a  sortie 
near  the  hills.  That  night  we  saw  half  a  dozen 
immense  bonfires  on  the  hilltops,  and  the 
impression  we  got  was  that  our  comrades 
were  being  burned  alive.  There  were  half  a 
dozen  brushes  or  skirmishes  with  the  natives 
during  my  stay  in  the  desert,  but  I  did  not 
experience  what  might  be  called  a  decisive 
battle.  There  had  been  decisive  battles  of 
one  sort  or  another,  but  I  was  not  present. 
They  were  before  my  time. 

They  began  the  laying  of  a  railroad  from 
Suakim  to  Berber,  but  afterward  they  pulled 
the  rails  up.  The  soldiers  cursed  Gladstone 
for  the  laxity  of  his  foreign  policy.  Gordon, 
we  knew,  was  in  Khartoum,  and  hard  pressed, 
and  outside  was  the  Mahdi  and  his  multitude; 
and  why  the  Government  should  hold  us  back 
we  could  not  understand.  The  desert  life  was 
so  deadening  that  any  kind  of  a  change  would 
have  been  welcome.  Every  man  would  have 
been  glad  of  even  a  repetition  of  the  charge  at 
Balaklava,  though  only  few  men  would  come 
out.  Anything  was  preferable  to  rotting  in  the 
desert! 

The  sun  was  killing  one  out  of  every  two  or 
three  men.  I  thought  my  time  had  come  when 
I  had  a  sunstroke.  Being  the  only  man  on  the 
General's  staff  stricken,  I  was  well  looked 
after.  The  General  had  ice,  and  I  was  privi- 
leged to  have  the  luxury  of  it.  I  was  also  given 
a  glass  of  the  finest  French  brandy.  I  asked 
the  attendant  to  put  it  by  my  side,  and  when 
he  disappeared  out  of  my  tent  —  my  tent  was 
so  small  that  it  barely  covered  my  body  — 
I  went  through  a  fierce  battle  with  my  pre- 
judices. I  was  a  fanatic  on  the  drink  question. 
I  had  sworn  eternal  hostility  to  it,  and  with 
good  reason.  The  use  of  it  was  partly  respon- 
sible for  my  lack  of  early  schooling.  It  had 
robbed  me  of  a  great  deal  of  the  life  of  my 
kind-hearted  old  mother,  and  I  had  deter- 
mined to  put  up  a  tremendous  fight  against  it. 


Here  the  thing  was  in  my  hands,  ordered  by 
the  doctor,  but  I  tipped  it  into  the  sand  and 
made  them  believe  that  I  had  drunk  it.  I 
had  seen  so  many  men  stricken  with  sun- 
stroke die  during  the  same  day,  that  I  had 
little  hope  of  my  own  recovery;  but  inside 
of  twelve  hours  I  was  on  my  feet  again,  and, 
though  weak,  at  work. 

It  was  recorded  that  we  lost  fifty  per  cent, 
of  our  strength  by  sunstroke  and  enteric  fever. 
It  was  very  noticeable  that  the  men  of  intem- 
perate habits  were  the  first  to  go.  They 
dropped  like  sheep  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and 
by  sundown  they  lay  beneath  a  winding  sheet 
of  desert  sand.  The  actual  conflict  of  civil- 
ized with  savage  forces  was  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  very  few  men.  The  sun  was  our 
arch-enemy. 

To  break  the  monotony,  we  tried  whatever 
sport  was  possible  in  the  sand.  The  national 
game  —  cricket  —  came  in  for  a  trial,  but 
was  more  laughter-provoking  than  recreative. 
A  bundle  of  rags  tightly  rolled  up  in  a  sphere 
served  as  a  ball,  and  pieces  of  boards  from  old 
packing  cases  served  as  bats  and  wickets. 
Leapfrog  and  the  three-cornered  game  of 
"cat"  were  favorite  pastimes,  but  nothing 
broke  the  monotony.  It  was  depressing,  and 
it  was  not  an  unusual  sight  to  see  men  weep- 
ing from  homesickness  —  utterly  unable  to 
keep  back  the  tears.  There  were  attempts 
at  suicide,  also,  and  men  eagerly  sought  oppor- 
tunity to  endanger  themselves.  Actual  fight- 
ing on  the  desert  was  to  us  the  greatest  pos- 
sible godsend,  for  it  meant  either  death  or 
relief  from  the  game  of  waiting. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  love  of  Gordon  had 
brought  me  there,  I  was  not  enamored  of  the 
way  in  which  the  campaign  was  carried  on. 
Of  course,  when  in  actual  conflict,  I  wanted 
this  black  horde  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth; 
but  when  I  saw  boys  and  girls  ranging  from 
six  to  ten  years  of  age  approaching  the  phalanx 
of  British  bayonets,  with  their  little  assegais 
ready  to  do  battle,  I  was  thrilled  with  admir- 
ation for  them.  Some  of  our  officers  des- 
cribed this  as  fanaticism,  and  I  remember 
a  discussion  that  took  place  bet\veen  two  of 
them  as  to  whether  it  was  fanaticism  or  courage, 
and  a  unique  experiment  was  tried.  We  had 
with  us  always  a  contingent  of  friendly  natives, 
and  in  order  to  test  the  question,  one  of  them 
bared  his  back,  for  a  shilling,  and  an  officer 
applied  to  it,  with  all  his  strength,  a  horse- 
whip.    I  saw   the  black   man's  body  writhe 
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for  an  instant  as  he  puckered  his  mouth;  dence.  Tired  of  waiting  and  very  restive 
but  it  was  only  for  an  instant;  then  he  smiled  and  discontented  under  the  privations  of  the 
and  asked  for  another  stroke  for  another  desert,  Graham  determined  to  move.  The 
shilling.  This  seemed  to  indicate  to  the  electric-light  apparatus  was  out  of  order,  and 
officers  that  there  was  something  more  than  the  advance  forts  were  too  far  away  to  be 
fanaticism  in  the  Sudanese.  Their  war-  touched  with  any  less  powerful  signal  of  the 
riors  were  tall,  powerfully  built  men.  Their  night.  A  non-commissioned  officer  was  ordered 
hair  stood  straight  up,  and  their  bodies  were  to  take  a  corporal's  guard  and  deliver  march- 
greased.  I  think  it  was  the  general  opinion  ing  orders  to  the  advanced  forts.  When  ques- 
of  our  officers  that  if  these  men  could  be  dis-  tioned  as  to  the  route,  he  was  not  quite  cer- 
ciplined  and  drilled  as  European  soldiers  are  tain  as  to  the  exact  location  of  the  dynamite 
they  would  make  the  finest  fighters  in  the  world,  mines  or  broken  glass;  and  as  I  overheard  the 
Perhaps  Kipling  has  described  this  opinion  entire  conversation,  I  produced  my  brown 
better  than  anybody  else  when  he  says:  paper  map  and  begged  the  honor  of  carrying 
''So  'era's  to  you,  Fuzzy- Wuzzy,  at  your  'ome  in  ^^^  despatch.     This  was  not  granted  me  until 

the  Soudan-  several  others  had  been  questioned  and  failed. 

You're  a  pore  benighted  'eathen  but  a  first-class  I  was  so  sure  of  every  inch  of  the    ground 

fightin'  man;  that  I  was  commissioned   to   take   two  men 

An'  'era's  to  you.  Fuzzy- Wuzzy,  with  your  'ayrick  with  me  and  deliver  the  orders.     This  made 

'aad  of 'air —  my  heart  leap  with  joy;  it  was  a  relief,  an 

You  big  black  boundin'  beggar— for  you  broke  excitement,  an  opportunity. 

a  British  square!"  Osman  Digna's  men  were  stealthy.  They 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  a  mixture  in  my  hid  behind  the  furze  bushes  in  the  darkness 
sentiment  and  feeling  on  this  war.  I  wanted  so  often,  and  so  many  of  our  men  had  been 
Gordon  released;  I  wanted  the  war  ended,  hamstrung  that,  of  course,  we  were  on  the 
and  the  Sudanese  beaten;  but  when  I  con-  alert;  but  every  fur^e  bush  we  approached 
trasted  the  spirit  of  the  campaign  with  the  covered  an  imaginary  "FuZ2;y-Wuzzy."  This, 
spirit  of  Jesus,  I  often  wished  that  I  could  often  repeated,  created  an  unutterable  fear, 
lend  my  assistance  to  these  black  men  of  the  so  that  by  the  time  we  reached  our  destination 
desert  who  were  fighting  for  the  thing  under  our  khaki  clothing  was  black  with  sweat,  and 
their  feet  and  the  home  life  of  their  tribe,  we  were  literally  drenched  with  fear.  Of 
But  it  was  not  until  I  was  completely  out  of  course,  we  put  on  a  brave  front  and  smiled 
the  desert  that  I  was  possessed  of  a  loathing  complacently  as  we  delivered  the  orders;  and 
and  disgust  for  the  game  of  war,  as  such,  when  it  was  suggested  that  we  remain  over- 
This  disgust  grew  until  I  had  completely  night  in  the  fort,  I  nonchalently  refused  the 
ridden  myself  not  only  of  the  war  spirit,  but  of  offer  under  the  pretense  that  we  were  expected 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  soldier.  The  officer  back.  The  same  thing  happened  on  the 
whose  servant  I  was  was  hated  so  by  every-  return  journey,  and  when  the  thing  was  over, 
body  who  knew  him  that  if  he  had  ever  gotten  we  were  most  pitiful-looking  objects  —  fear- 
in  front  of  the  ranks,  as  was  the  ancient  cus-  stricken  soldiers! 

tom  in  war,  he  would  have  been  the  first  man  Some  months  later,  when  it  was  announced 

to  drop,  and  he  would  have  dropped  by  a  bullet  to  me  that  we  had  been  mentioned  in  des- 

from  one  of  his  own  men.     But  leaders  no  patches,   the  absurdity  of  the  thing  became 

longer  lead  on  the  field  of  battle:  they  follow!  for  the  first  time  fully  apparent.     According 

I  had  some  books  with  me,  but  the  power  to  the  ethics  of  military  life,  I  had  done  a  brave 

to  interest  myself  in  them  had  almost  com-  thing  —  something  worth  mentioning;  but  to 

pletely  vanished.     I  occupied  my  mind  very  my  own  soul,  I  had  been  panic-stricken  with 

largely    with    military    tactics.     On    a    large  physical  fear  and,  turn  it  over  as  I  might,  I 

sheet  of  brown  paper  I  outlined  the  plan  of  could  not  discover  a  vestige  of  either  courage 

campaign.     On  it  I  had  the  position  of  every  or  fortitude  in  the  entire  transaction, 

regiment  in  our  army.     The  dynamite  mines,  The  phrase  ''Everything  is  fair  in  love  and 

the  region  of  broken  glass,  the  furze  bushes,  war"  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  in  both  depart- 

forts,  and  redoubts  were  all  minutely  detailed;  ments.     We  had  a  unique  way  of  finding  out 

and  one  night  an  exigency  arose  in  which  this  whether  the  wells  in  the  desert  were  poisoned, 

paper  plan  of  campaign  was  called  into  evi-  We  led  up  to  each  well  a  small  detachment 
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of  captives,  and  made  them  drink.  If  they  question,  and  we  were  ordered  home.  Trans- 
drank,  we  could  drink  also;  if  they  refused,  port  ships  were  lying  in  Suakin  harbor  ready 
we  took  it  for  granted  that  the  wells  were  for  the  journey  across  the  sea,  but  this  could 
poisoned,  and  we  hung  them.  Sometimes  not  be  accomplished  with  very  much  despatch, 
this  extreme  sentence  was  mitigated  and  we  A  garrison  had  to  be  left  to  watch  the  seaboard, 
flogged  them.  Whatever  we  touched,  we  des-  The  detachment  of  which  I  was  a  part,  was 
troyed.  What  the  bullet  could  not  accom-  returned  to  the  town  of  Suakin,  and  the 
plish,  the  torch  could.  It  was  a  campaign  of  officers  were  quartered  in  an  unfinished  build- 
annihilation!  ing  by  the  seaside  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 
The  news  of  Gordon's  death  cast  a  gloom  The  officers'  servants  lived  in  tents  pitched  on 
over  the  entire  army.  This,  of  course,  meant  the  roof.  We  were  permitted  to  bathe  a? 
relief  and  return  home,  but  no  man  wanted  to  often  as  we  wished.  The  harbor  was  full 
return.  We  were  seized  with  a  fiendish  of  sharks,  and  rather  dangerous  for  bathing, 
impulse  to  proceed  at  all  hazards  to  Khartoum  but  the  Sudanese  seemed  not  to  be  over- 
to  his  relief.  That,  from  the  point  of  view  of  careful  as  they  skimmed  over  the  water  in 
the  Government,  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  their  "dug-outs." 
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TURNING  THE  POOR  MAN'S  HONESTY  INTO  CREDIT  AT  THE  BANK  —  A 
GERMAN  EXPERIMENT  THAT  HAS  W^ORKED  ECONOMIC  MIRACLES  — THE 
BEGINNING  OF  A  SIMILAR  EXPERIMENT  IN  CANADA  AND  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

BY 

C   M.   KEYS 

A  FAMINE  swept  over  the  Westerwald,  it  grew  bigger.     The  famine  held,  and  misery 

in   Germany.     In   the   little   villages  deepened.     The    burgomaster    called    around 

that  cluster  around  Neuwied,  on  the  him  a  few  of  the  little  capitalists  of  the  villages 

Rhine,  abject  misery  took  the  place  of  simple  and  laid  before  them  a  plan  to  buy  up  cattle 

poverty.     Hard-fisted  men  controlled  the  scant  and  food  supplies  and  to  sell  them  to  the  people 

supply   of   cattle,    potatoes,    and   bread,    and  at   fair   prices.     The   first   little    society   was 

doled  it  out  at  famine  prices  to  the  people,  founded    at    Coblenz,    to    distribute    potatoes 

Usurers  flocked  over  the  land,  lending  small  and    bread    to    the    poor.     Then    came    the 

sums  of  money  at  ruinous  rates  and  taking,  society  at  Flammersfeld,  with  the  same  object; 

in  time,  the  cows  and  pigs  and  little  farms  and  later  another  at  Hedderdorf.     The  richer 

out  of  the  hands  of  the  debtors.  men  of  the  villages  supplied  the  funds.     The 

It  happened  at  that  time  that  the  burgo-  burgomaster   saw   that  it  was  good:  but   he 

master  of  several  of  these  small  villages  was  knew  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough, 

a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  courage.     He  And  so,  four  years  after  the  first  society  had 

had  been  a  soldier,  and  then  a  wine-merchant  been  founded,  he  worked  out  a  new  sort  of 

in  a  small  way.     He  felt  the  troubles  of  his  society,   at  Anhausen,   on  the  Rhine.     In  it 

people.     One  day  he  appeared  in  the  market  there  were  no  rich   men.     The  poor  of  the 

place,  took  his  stand  in  its  centre,  and  began  village  came  in  and  themselves  supplied  the 

to  drive   hard   bargains   with   the   trucksters  first    funds.     The    society    loaned    money    at 

and  the  usurers.     His  position  and  his  char-  low  rates  to  the  little  farmers  of  the  region, 

acter  gave  him  strength.     He  took  up  arms  or  to  any  man  w^ho  could  show  proper  cre- 

for  the  poor  of  his  villages  and  succeeded,  at  dentials.     The  credentials,  in    fact,    consisted 

first,   in   procuring   a   small   measure   of  fair  merely  in  a  good  name.     Character  became 

dealing  for  a  few  of  the  people.  credit,  whether  the  man  was  rich  or  poor. 

It  was  a  slender  beginning.     In  a  little  time,  Look    first    at    the    result.     The    following 
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paragraph  is  quoted  from  a  book  written  by         Raiffeisen  was  not  the  first  man  in   Ger- 

a  German,  A.  Wuttig,  an  exhaustive  study  of  many  to  see  that  th?  cooperative  bank  idea 

the  cooperative  banks  of  Germany:  was  to  be  the  salvation  of  the  people,  in  a 

"About  an  hour's  walk  from  Neuwied  on  the  financial    sense.     A    very    few    years    before, 

Rhine  is  situated,  on  a  plateau  bordering  the  Wes-  Herr  Schulze,  the  mayor  of  Delitzsch,  a  judge 

terwald,  the  little  village  of  Anhausen.    The  dis-  and  a  man  of  substantial  affairs,  had  reached 

trict  is  not  very  fertile  and  the  inhabitants  are  the    same    conclusion.     He    founded    a    new 

mostly  small  peasant  proprietors,  some  with  only  sort  of  bank  on  the  cooperative  principle,  but 

sufficient  land  to  graze  a  single  ox  or  cow.     An  he  founded  them  in  towns  of  some  size,  and 

owner  of  ten  acres  is  a  rich  man.     Before  the  his   loans   were   made   to   larger   people   than 

Society  was  founded  the  village  presented  a  sorry  ^he   people   Raiffeisen   reached.     His   money, 
aspect;  rickety  buildings    untidy  yards,  in  rainy  ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^    wealthier    class.     He 

weather  running  with  hlth,   never  a  sight  of   a       ^   j-    1    ^1       -r-  •      ji      o     •  ^-  r    -r-     1      j 

decently    piled    manure    heap;    the    inhabitants  ^^ud^^^    the    Friendly    Societies    of    England, 

themselves    ragged    and   immoral;     drunkenness  ^nd  drew  his  lessons  from  that  source.     The 

and   quarreling   everywhere.     Houses  and   oxen  banks  he  built  are  known  to-day  throughout 

belonged,  with  few  exceptions,  to  Jewish  dealers.  Germany  as  the   "  Schulze-DeHtzsch  banks," 

Agricultural  instruments  were  scanty  and  dilapi-  and  the  power  they  wield  is  tremendous, 
dated;  and  badly  worked  fields  brought  in  poor 
returns.     The  villagers  had  lost  confidence  and  Massachusetts  copies  Germany 

hope;  they  were  the  serfs  of  dealers  and  usurers.  j^st  now,  the  first  detailed  attempt  to 
"To-day  Anhausen  is  a  clean  and  friendly-  ^^'  ^^e  principle  of  these  great  people's 
looking  village,  the  buildings  wel  kept,  the  farm-  ^^^^^  .^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^  g^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^ 
yards  clean,  even  on  work  days;  there  are  orderly  ^m  .  tvt  u  ^^  11 
manure-heaps  on  every  farm.  The  inhabitants  ^Jns  summer,  Massachusetts  passed  a  law 
are  well  if  simply  clothed,  and  their  manners  are  that  opens  the  way  for  the  use  of  banks  mod- 
reputable.  They  own  the  cattle  in  their  stalls,  elled  upon  the  Raiffeisen  banks.  That  is 
They  are  out  of  debt  to  dealers  and  usurers,  the  reason  for  this  article.  The  people  of 
Modern  implements  are  used  by  nearly  every  far-  Massachusetts,  whose  legislators  have  started 
mer,  the  value  of  the  farms  has  risen,  and  the  the  ball  rolling,  know  little  of  the  cooperatve 
fields,  carefully  and  thoroughly  cultivated,  yield  salvation  of  Europe;  and  the  people  of  the 
large  crops."  j-gg^  of  the  country,  some  of  whose  states  can 
And  this  mighty  change  is  the  work  of  a  get  more  out  of  such  a  plan  as  this  than  can 
single  small,  unpretentious,  but  hard-working  Massachusetts,  have  never  heard  of  Schulze 
bank,  established  in  that  village  by  the  burgo-  or  Raiffeisen. 

master  as  a  result  of  the  famine  that  he  tried         These  banks,    even   if   they   be   ultimately 

to  fight  with  charity!  established  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  will 

These  events,  the  foundation  of  the  Friendly  never  attain  in   this  country  the  importance 

Societies  at  Coblenz,  Flammersfeld,  and  Hed-  that  they  have  reached  in  Germany  and  Italy, 

derdorf,    and   the   little   bank    at   Anhausen,  They   are   not   needed   to   anything  like   the 

occurred  many  years  ago.     The  first  was  in  same   extent.     The   town  banks   of   Schulze- 

1848,    and    the   Anhausen    bank   dates   from  Delitzsch    go    further    in    establishing    credit 

1862.     To-day,    Germany,    Italy,    and    other  for  the  ''Httle  people"  than  do  our  national 

countries  of  Europe  have  many  banks  modelled  banks;  but    the    American    system    is    good, 

very  closely  upon  the  Httle  bank  at  Anhausen.  so  far  as  it  goes.     The  two  overlap  in  many 

important  particulars. 
raiffeisen,  THE  practical  reformer  r^^ie   German  town  bank  lends  money  to 

The  name   of  the  burgomaster   was  Herr  small  manufacturers  to  buy  suppHes;  so  do 

Raiffeisen,  and  in  Germany  to-day  the  thou-  our  national  banks.     The  German  town  banks 

sands    of    little    cooperative    banks    that    are  advance  money  to  farmers  of  fair  means  for 

scattered    through    the    agricultural    sections  the  marketing  of  crops;  this  is  a  main  function 

are  called  "Raiffeisen  banks."     Their  founder  of  our  country  national  banks, 
died  in  1888,  an  old  man,  bHnd,  and  suffering         So  far  as  the  savings-bank   function   goes, 

from  many  maladies;    but  long  before  he  died  this  country  is  served  well  in  half  a  dozen 

he  knew  that  he  had  brought  to  the  people  of  states,  and  not  at  all  in  others.     So  far  as  the 

Germany  something  that  would  five  as  long  as  credit  function  for  really  poor  people  is  con- 

the  nation.  cerned,  there  are  no  facilities  in  the  banking 
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systems  of  the  United  States.     The   class  of  first  ''people's  bank"  in  Milan,  on  principles 

people    represented    by    the    inhabitants    of  very    close    to    the    principles    of    RaifTeisen. 

Anhausen,  for  instance,  is  absolutely  without  Twenty  years  later,  as  president  of  the  union 

any  banking  facilities  in  this  country,  except  of  Italian  popular  banks,  he  made  this  state- 

the   simple   facilities   for   saving;  and   if   the  ment:   "We  have  more  than  seven  hundred 

village   is   very   small,    even    this   is   denied,  banks,  and  more  than  half  a  million  clients. 

Within  a  two-hours'  ride  of  New  York  City,  After  twenty  years,  we  are,  with  the  excep- 

there  are  half  a  hundred  settlements  where  tion  of  Germany,  first  in  this  field." 
neither    credit   nor   savinsjs    facilities    are   at 

the  disposal  of  the  people  ^  ''^nk  as  a  moral  agent 

It  is  strange,  to  any  American  who  studies 

A  LITTLE  LESSON  FROM  ITALY  .1  ^    ^^^           4- •         u      1  •          •       t?                   ^       i:    j 

the  cooperative  bankmg  m   Europe,   to  find 

In   a  thousand   communities,   not   only  in  morals  so  closely  allied  with  business.     For 

New    England    but    more    especially    in    the  the  Raiffeisen  banks  made  morals  the  very 

South   and   the   Southwest,   Raiffeisen   banks  basis   of   credit.     Raiffeisen   himself   was   an 

are  badly  needed.     A  railroad  president  who  intensely  religious  man,  and  in  the  very  out- 

recently    travelled    over    Arkansas    in    some  set   he   made   the   motive   of   his   banks   ''to 

detail  said  after  his  return:  improve  the  situation  of  the  members,  both 

"The  land  is  only  fairly  good;  and  it  will  materially  and  morally."     He  made  the  par- 

never  come  to  anything  until  some  form  of  ish  practically  the  area  of  each  association, 

banking  is  provided  that  gets  nearer  the  soil  He  enlisted  the  parish  priest,  and  made  him  the 

than  the  national  banks  can  get.     The  bank-  chief  agent  in  drumming  up  business  for  the 

ers  do  the  best  they  can,  under  the  law;  and  bank.     Above  all,  he  made  absolute  morality 

the  farmers  do  wonders  considering  the  handi-  an  essential  basis  of  credit, 

caps;    but   ten   per   cent,  money  and  mighty  No    drunkard,    spendthrift,    profligate,    or 

little  of  it  won't  let  a  poor  country  thrive."  irreligious  citizen  can  become   a  creditor  of 

Merely  by  way  of  parallel,  here  is  an  experi-  a  Raiffeisen  bank.     Not  only  must  the  appli- 

ence  from  Italy.     Mentone  is  a  town  in  the  cant  procure  the  name  of  another  member  of 

centre  of  a  small  farming  community,  where  the  society  on  his  paper  before  the  bank  will 

maize,  lemons,  and  olives  are  the  chief  resources,  take  it,  but  he  must  be  known  as  an  indus- 

The  manufactures  are  oil-mills  and   macaroni  trious,  virtuous,  and  sober  citizen, 

plants.     Thirty  years  ago,  Mentone  had  what  The  results  of  such  an  establishment  in  any 

it  thought  was  a  fairly  good  banking  system,  part  of  the  United  States  might  be  startling. 

The  money  rate,  to  the  farmers,  was   twelve  If  the  evidence  of  reputable  witnesses  is  worth 

per  cent. ;  and  the  country  could  not  get  ahead,  anything,   the  results  in  Germany  and  Italy 

Debts  pressed  hard  on  it  all  the  time.     The  certainly    are    startling.     The    arch-priest    of 

poorer  sections  did  not  move  at  all,  as  land  a   little   Italian   village   made   this   statement 

had  to  be  pretty  good  to  support  life.  about  the  moral  results  in    his    community: 

Suddenly,  the  big  bank  failed.  It  was  a  "People  go  less  to  taverns  now,  and  work 
catastrophe,  and  men  prophesied  terrible  more  and  better.  Since  only  respectable  folk 
results  from  it.  Six  weeks  later,  a  man  named  are  admitted  as  members,  we  have  seen 
M.  Rayneri  borrowed  a  public  hall,  called  drunkards  promise  not  to  set  their  foot  again 
a  few  of  the  smaller  capitalists  together,  in  taverns;  and  keep  their  words.  We  have 
and  proposed  a  cooperative  bank  on  principles  seen  uneducated  men,  even  of  fifty  and  upward, 
very  much  like  the  Raiffeisen  principles,  learn  to  write  in  order  that  they  would  be  able 
That  night,  the  people  subscribed  $4,000  of  to  sign  applications  for  loans.  Persons  who 
capital  for  a  new  bank;  and  within  a  week  were  refused  election  on  the  ground  of  parish 
it  started  in  business.  That  was  in  1883.  relief  have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  secure 
Eight  years  later,  the  ruling  rate  in  Mentone  the  erasure  of  their  names  from  the  list  of 
was  six  per  cent.;  and  the  smallest  farmer  paupers  and  now  live  by  their  work.  Labor- 
in  the  district  got  it  as  freely  as  the  biggest  ers  who  could  not  support  themselves  have, 
capitalist.  In  1901,  the  "turnover"  in  that  with  the  help  of  the  society,  bought  cows;  with 
bank  was  more  than  $3,000,000.  the  milk  and  cheese  they  repay  their  debt, 

Italy  took  to  the  new  form  of  banking  with  keeping  the  value  of  the  calf  as  net  gain." 

avidity.     In   1865,   Signor  Luzzati  started  the  In    Germany,    a   parish    priest   in   a   little 
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Rhenish  village  once  shocked  his  simple  par-  tors  of  the  bank  meet  together  to  discuss  loans 

ishioners   by  the   public   statement  that   the  and  other  matters.     They  have  no  directors' 

Raiffeisen  bank  had  done  more  for  the  souls  room;  nor  do  they  hire  a  hall.     They  meet  in 

and  morals  of  his  flock  than  all  his  preaching  any    place.     They    draw    no    salaries.     The 

and  precept  had  been  able  to  accomplish.  accountant   is   the   only   man   who   gets   any 

^^«w.. ,  >  salary,  and  this  is  not  very  great.     The  direc- 

germany's  giant  bank  system  ^^_  i\  ,1.  ^u         ^^        f  1     J- 

tors  take  up  and  discuss  the  matter  of  lendmg 

This  is  the  moral  influence  of  a  single  bank,  money  to  this  man  or  to  that. 
In  the  last  year  for  which  full  figures  are  obtain-         There   are   three   kinds   of  credit  granted : 

able,  there  were  in  Germany  1,020  town  banks  simple  loans,  current  accounts,  and  loans  for 

of  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  model,  with  587,000  property    transfer.     There    are    few    current 

members.     They  loaned  in   that  year  about  accounts  except  in  little  manufacturing  towns. 

$750,000,000.     At  the  same  time,  there  were  Property  transfers  are  also  rare.     If  a  man 

10,786   Raiffeisen  banks  regularly   reporting,  wants  to  sell  his  farm,  and  some  of  his  neigh- 

with      954,000     members,      and     loans     of  bors  want  to  buy  it  but  cannot  afford  to  do  so, 

$125,000,000.     In  addition,  there  were  about  the  bank  will  step  in,  pay  for  the  farm,  and 

three  thousand  other  Raiffeisen  banks,  which  allot  it  to  the  buyers,  who  will  pay  the  debts 

did  not  furnish  full  reports  but  which  were  off  in  instalments.     It  cuts  out  the  broker, 

carried  on  in  the  regular  way.  This  function  is  useful;  but  it  is  not  the  prime 

To  estimate  the  influence  and  power  of  such  a  function  of  the  bank, 
factor    in    a    country's    moral    and    financial         Simple  credit  loans  are  the  real  purpose  of 

machinery    is    quite    impossible.     The    total  the  Raiffeisen  banks.     These  loans  are  never 

number  of  national  banks  in  the  United  States  large,  the  average  for  the  country  being  less 

at  the  same  period  was  less  than  6,000;  and  than  $125.     A  man  who  comes  to  borrow  has 

the  total  of  all  banks  in  this  country  was  not  to  answer  a  lot  of  personal  questions,  in  addi- 

up  to  the  total  of  Raiffeisen  banks  in  Germany  tion  to  furnishing  the  pledge  of  some  other 

alone.  member,   and   satisfying   the   directors  as   to 

It  would  be  tedious  to  study  in  detail  the  his  character, 
workings    of    the    two    models   in    Germany.         The  directors  know  exactly  what  every  cent 

The   Schulze-Delitzsch  banks  are  large  town  of  the  borrowed  money  is  to  be  spent  for.     A 

banks,  not  radically  different  in  their  nature  peasant  comes  in,  asking  for  a  loan  of  ten 

from  the  town  national  bank  in  many  sections  dollars  to  buy  fertilizer  for  his  little   farm. 

of  the  United   States,   or  the  branch  of  the  If  his  credentials  are  right,  he  gets  his  loan 

chartered    bank    in    Canada.     They    usually  for  the  period  from  the  fertilizing  of  the  ground 

own  one  of  the  most  pretentious  buildings  in  to  the  gathering  and  marketing  of  the  crop, 

town,  and  do  business  with  individual  clients  Another  wants  more  money  to  drain  three  acres 

in  barred  rooms  —  much  as  here.  of  bad  land  and  redeem  it  by  fertilizing.     His 

loan  may  be  for  five  years,  or  even  lonpjer, 

THE  BANK  BEHIND  THE  BARN  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  land  and  the 

If  you  go  looking  in  the  villages  of  the  Rhine  amount  of  work  he  is  able  to  put  in  on  it  in 
for  the  Raiffeisen  bank,  you  probably  will  not  addition  to  doing  his  regular  work, 
find  it.  It  may  be  a  little  room  over  the  Payments  are  arranged  to  suit  the  borrower, 
cobbler's  shop;  or  it  may  be  merely  a  corner  of  If  the  loan  is  for  some  purpose  that  will  begin 
the  shop  itself.  More  than  likely,  it  is  a  to  produce  results  right  away,  such  as  the  pur- 
board  set  up  for  a  counter  in  the  back  of  a  chase  of  a  cow,  or  pigs,  or  farm  implements, 
barn  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  Behind  payments  are  on  the  instalment  plan,  begin- 
the  board  sits  a  man,  the  secretary  of  the  ning  right  away.  If  results  will  not  begin  to 
society.  Twice  a  week  you  will  find  him  there,  show  for  two  years,  the  first  payment  will  be 
Business    is    not    very    impressive.     A    child  in  two  years. 

brings  in  a  Httle  bit  of  money  to  be  deposited         Always,  the  society  can  call  the  loan  in  four 

to  a  savings  account;  or  an  old  man  totters  in  weeks  on  notice.     This  is  never  done  except 

with  a  couple  of  pounds  to  put  away.     That  in  case  the  borrower  takes  to  drink,  or  gets 

is  about  all  that  one  may  see.  careless,  or  lets  his  farm  run  down,  or  falls 

The  really  important  part  of  the  business,  of  in  love  unworthily,  or  misapplies  the  money 

course,  is  different.     Once  a  week,  the  direc-  loaned    for    a    particular    purpose.     In    such 
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cases,  payment  is  enforced  by  every  possible  almost    entirely    under    the    auspices    of    the 

means.     The  offender  is  summarily  expelled  Catholic  Church.     These  are  closely  modelled 

from  the  society.     This  is  not  merely  a  finan-  along  the  Raiffeisen  lines, 

cial  catastrophe;    it  is  a  personal  and  moral  Ireland,    in   large   part   a   land   of  misery, 

catastrophe  as  well;   and  few  are  the  peasants  gained  its  first  cooperative   bank    very   late; 

of  Germany  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  dis-  and    in    1905    there   were   but    two   hundred 

grace  of  expulsion  from  the  society.  small  banks  at  work.     They  were  mostly  in 

The    average    student   of   banking   in    this  the  poor  counties  of  the  southwest,  and  their 

country,   after  reading  a  description  of   this  business  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  busi- 

banking,  will  think  immediately  of  the  ''wild-  ness  of  the  Raiffeisen  banks  in  Germany, 

cat''  banking  of  pioneer  days,  when  personal  In   England   and   Denmark,   banks  of   the 

credit  was  made  an  asset  with  suqh  disastrous  simplicity  of  the  Raiffeisen  pattern   are  not 

results.     Yet  there  is  every  difference  in  the  needed,  and  the  growth  is  slow.     But  in  India, 

world.     The  main  and  fundamental  difference  one  of  England's  colonies  where  poverty  and 

is  that  the  Raiffeisen  banks  have  been  doing  misery  never  desert  the  fireside  of  the  poor 

business  in  Germany  for  more  than  half  a  cen-  man,  the  system  has  been  established  and  is 

tury,  and  there  is  yet  to  be  recorded  the  first  said  to  work  very  well. 

instance  in  which  a  Raiffeisen  bank  has  gone  In  the  light  of  experience  in  foreign  lands, 
into  bankruptcy  and  entailed  loss  upon  its  the  Massachusetts  experiment  —  and,  for  that 
depositors.  matter,  an  experiment  in  Canada  that  ante- 
More  than  half  the  independent  agricultur-  dates  the  Massachusetts  law  —  will  be  watched 
ists  of  Germany  are  to-day  members  of  these  with  more  than  passing  interest.  There  are  so 
banks,  and  an  additional  10  per  cent.,  larger  many  sections  of  this  country  that  are  crying 
land-owners,  are  members  of  the  Schulze-  aloud  for  aid  in  some  shape  or  form  that  even 
Delitzsch  banks.  what  may  seem  an  Utopian  plan  gains  interest. 
In  Germany  and  Italy  the  movement  is  in  Once,  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  used  the 
full  swing  —  or,  indeed,  may  have  reached  sentence,  "Character  is  credit";  but  in  this 
nearly  to  the  maximum.  In  Switzerland,  country,  and  especially  among  the  class  and 
town  banks  somewhat  after  the  Schulze-Del-  in  the  land  for  which  Mr.  Washington  speaks, 
itzsch  model  are  scattered  over  the  land:  but  character  is  not  hank  credit.  The  wisdom  of 
they  are  controlled  by  one  central  bank,  and  the  older  lands  has  crystallized  character  into 
nearly  all  the  members  are  industrial  rather  this  most  tangible  of  credits;  and  it  may  be 
than  agricultural.  In  Belgium,  there  are  also  that  there  one  may  learn  another  lesson  from 
town  banks;    and  the  agricultural  banks  are  the  lands  beyond  the  sea. 
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THE  call  of  the  West  is  for  development.  But  the  West  looks  upon  Seattle  as  only  the 

It  is  the  call  of  the  race  to  the  van-  distributing  point,   the  reserve  camp  for  that 

guard  of  progress.     The  West  knows  colossal  campaign,  the  commercial  supremacy 

no  rest,  no   stopping-place.     The  East  looks  of  the  Pacific  and  the  industrial  conquest  of 

upon  Puget  Sound  as  the  last  stopping  post  the  Orient.     Already  Western  business  vision 

of  the  Caucasian  race  in  its  westward  journey,  has  made  Asia  its  logical  home  market. 
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The  call  of  the  West  is  for  liberty,  equahty,  exert  an  influence  for  good,  not  only  as  to  its  own 

manhood,    fair    play  —  for    those    inalienable  particular  prosperity,  but  to  that  of  the  country 

rights  which  ever  have  been  the  inseparable  at  large,  to  which  every  element  invites  it. 

conditions  of  its  progress  and  victories.     The  , 

frontier  has  ever  fought  for  the  fundamentals  civilization's  westward  march 

of  pure  democracy.     Jefferson,  author  of  the  The  Westward  migrations  of  the  Caucasian 

great  Declaration,  born  of  the  frontier,  enun-  race  date  back  more  than  three  thousand  years, 

ciated  its  gospel.     Jackson,  the  rugged  fighter  During  these  thirty  centuries,  more  than  four- 

of    the    Tennessee    wilds,    and    Lincoln,    the  score  generations  of  men  have  pursued   the 

lUinois  rail-sphtter  and  emancipator,  typified  course  of  empire  to  the  West,  until  the  flag  of 

the  native   convictions  of  the  Western  soul,  in  industrial  conquest  has  been  advanced  from 

which  man's  independence,  freedom,  and  equal-  the  ancient  seat  of  the  race  in  the  Indies  across 

ity  before  the  law  are  as  the  very  breath  of  Hfe.  oceans  and  continents  to  the  Pacific  Coast  of 

The  call  of  the  West  is  the  call  for  patriotism  the  United  States.    In  short,  since  the  dawn  of 

and  progress,  for  emancipation  from  every  form  recorded  history,  the  West  has  been  the  goal 

of    Old- World    and    New- World    caste    and  of  human  hope,  the  boundless  field  of  human 

privilege,  from  the  tyranny  of  wealth  and  birth,  enterprise,  the  destiny  of  human  empire,  and 

and  alike  from  the  dominion  of  the  trust  and  the  victorious  firing-line  of  human  progress. 

poHtical  machine;  and  the  call  of  the  West,  To  every  generation  since  the  first  migration 

if  I  read  aright  the  spirit  of  our  land,  is  to-day,  of  the  race,  the  West  has  been  the  forest  pri- 

as  in  the  days  of  Jefferson,  Jackson,  and  Lin-  meval,  the  plain  full  of  fertility  for  future  har- 

coln,  the  call  of  the  American  people.  vests,  the  mountain  filled  with  gold  and  iron,  the 

The  call  of  the  West  is  the  call  for  brave  asylum  for  the  oppressed,  the  gate  of  oppor- 
men  who  shall  know  no  sectional  and  no  tunity,  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
political  lines.  As  an  integral  part  of  the  brave.  Homes  for  the  homeless,  food  for  the 
American  people,  the  men  of  the  West  should  hungry,  work  for  the  unemployed,  land  for 
cast  their  influence  and  their  votes  not  only  the  landless,  gold  for  the  penniless,  freedom  for 
to  advance  the  material  interests  of  their  own  the  enslaved,  adventures  for  the  restless,  dan- 
particular  section,  but  should  be  broad  enough  gers  for  the  brave,  an  unknown  world  to  con- 
and  big  enough  to  labor  for  the  common  good  quer,  and  room  for  all  —  these  have  ever  been 
of  our  common  country.  We  have  in  the  the  lures  and  the  rewards  which  the  West  has 
states  west  of  the  Mississippi  the  undoubted  held  out  to  the  sons  of  men  from  the  day 
balance  of  power,  no  matter  under  what  name  of  the  first  Caucasian  emigrant  from  Asia  to 
the  national  Administration  at  Washington  that  of  the  last  European  immigrant  to  these 
exists.  In  the  years  that  have  passed,  our  Pacific  shores.  And  the  history  of  this  West- 
population  and  our  material  wealth  have  not  ward  march  of  the  Aryan  race,  the  story  of 
enjoyed  that  representation  to  which  they  the  pioneers  and  the  toilers  who  from  time 
are  entitled,  and,  furthermore,  our  leaders  have  immemorial  have  hearkened  to  the  call  of  the 
been  content  to  follow  in  no  small  measure  the  West,  is  the  record  of  human  progress  —  the 
leadership  of  men  who  represent  relatively  history  of  civilization, 
small   constituencies   and    smaller    common- 
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wealths.     It  is  time  that  the  West  threw  off 

the  shackles  of  the  East.     I  would  preach  no  The    West  —  what    a    heritage    the    word 

sectional   divisions   and   no  sectional  strifes,  implies!     Here  is  the  best  blood  of  New  Eng- 

but  Minnesota  and  Washington  and  the  states  land,  of  the  Middle  States,  and  of  the  South. 

between,  with  those  to  the  south,  should  arise  Here  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Revo- 

in  their  might  and  claim  for  themselves  that  lution  and  of  the  wars  for  human  freedom, 

fair  share  of  influence  in  the  halls  of  Congress  Here,  too,  have  come  the  sturdy  sons  of  north- 

and  in  the  administration  of  national  affairs  ern  Europe,  toilers  of  the  workshop  and  plow, 

to  which  they  are  entitled  by  every  law  of  descendants  of  the  hardy  Germanic  races  who 

common  sense,  as  well  as  of  political  economy,  cradled  modern  democracy  in  the  forests  of 

It  is  time,  indeed,  that  the  great  Northwest  the  North  Sea  and  the  Danube,  or  brothers 

should  come  into  its  own,  and  by  the  force  of  those  who  still  fight  for  home  rule  for  Ire- 

of  its  energy,  the  abiHty  of  its  sons,  and  the  land.     In  short,  the  God  of  American  destiny 

cooperation   of   its   various  constituent  parts  has  by  selective  process  visited  the  best  races 
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and  the  best  states  and  countries  of  the  earth, 
and  wherever  He  could  find  souls  filled  with 
courage  and  self-reliance,  hearts  yearning  for 
freedom  and  a  home,  hands  eager  for  hard 
work,  eyes  open  to  opportunity,  and  shoulders 
prepared  for  responsibility. 

And  what  natural  resources  the  builders 
have  found  ready  to  their  hands!  Gold  and 
silver,  iron  and  copper,  coal  and  oil,  forest 
and  pasture  ranges,  valley  on  valley  of  the 
most  fertile  soil  that  ever  enriched  a  thrifty 
settler  or  brought  prosperity  to  a  nation  — 
these  are  among  the  resources  that,  touched 
by  the  hand  of  toil  and  the  genius  of  American 
science  and  capital,  have  brought  forth  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  on  the  Pacific 
slope  industrial  achievements  without  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  the  human  race. 

Marvels  of  actual  achievement  stand  out 
in  bolder  outline  because  of  the  early  Eastern 
pessimism.  It  is  scarcely  half  a  century  since 
the  leading  agricultural  journal  of  that  day 
doubted  the  ability  of  the  prairie  soil  of  the 
Middle  West  to  produce  profitable  crops  of 
wheat,  oats,  and  corn.  To-day,  the  West 
produces  two-thirds  of  the  grain  crop  of  the 
United  States;  enough  to  feed  not  only  its  own 
population  but  a  large  part  of  the  East,  and  to 
have  a  vast  surplus  for  export.  The  income 
of  the  West  from  this  season's  grain  crop  alone 
exceeds  the  total  income  credited  by  Mulhall 
to  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1822  from  all 
industrial  resources  combined. 

THE    LOST   AMERICAN   DESERT 

The  states  which  produce  the  lion's  share 
of  this  great  farm  income  to-day  are  embraced 
in  what  the  school  geographies  of  only  a  cen- 
tury ago  pictured  as  the  *' Great  American 
Desert."  One  of  the  chief  problems  of  the 
geographer  of  to-day  is  to  find  that  desert. 
Once  it  was  supposed  to  extend  from  Minne- 
sota to  Texas.  As  late  as  1876,  a  lecturer 
named  Eli  Perkins  claimed  to  know  that  this 
desert  extended  in  practically  a  bee-line  from 
"Bismarck,  Minnesota,"  to  "Austin,  Texas"; 
although  he  did  not  seem  to  know  that  Bis- 
marck at  that  time  was  the  frontier  outpost 
of  the  Dakota  Territory.  At  length,  the 
"Great  American  Desert"  was  driven  west 
of  the  Missouri,  then  across  the  Rockies,  and 
finally,  about  twenty  years  ago,  was  lost  in  the 
valleys  and  foothills  which  are  now  pro- 
ducing on  each  irrigated  acre  $50  to  $100  of 
alfalfa,  $100   to  $500  worth  of  melons  and 


celery,  and  $500  to  $1,000  worth  of  apples, 
peaches,  berries,  and  grapes.  To-day  the 
states  of  that  great  mythical  desert  and  of  the 
Pacific  slope  beyond  produce  500,000,000 
pounds  of  butter,  fruit  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  breadstuffs  and  meat  products  for 
Eastern  supply  and  for  export,  and  a  total 
value  of  agricultural  products  equal  to  that 
of  the  entire  United  States  in  1880. 

THE   W^EALTH   OF   THE   NORTHWEST 

The  so-called  "Oregon  Country"  —  which 
comprised  the  territory  from  which  were  carved 
the  states  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho 
—  was  denounced  by  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator in  1843  as  not  worth  a  pinch  of  snuff.  The 
1904  census  valuation  of  these  three  states  was 
approximately  $2,200,000,000.  Their  rail- 
roads, street  railways,  telegraph,  telephone, 
water  works,  shipping,  and  canal  improve- 
ments were  valued  at  $440,000,000.  Their 
farm  and  mill  machinery  and  tools  were 
valued  at  $80,000,000,  and  their  live  stock  at 
$100,000,000.  They  have  to-day  more  than 
1,500,000  resourceful  people  on  150,000,000 
acres  of  the  most  resourceful  soil  in  the 
world.  Their  grain  crop  exceeds  100,000,000 
bushels.  They  raise  in  a  year  30,000,000 
pounds  of  wool,  40,000,000  pounds  of  hops, 
and  have  in  bearing  more  than  10,000,000 
vines  and  fruit  trees.  They  have  the  greatest 
wealth  in  standing  timber  of  any  section  of 
the  United  States,  and  their  annual  lumber 
cut  approximates  eight  billion  feet.  Their 
mineral  product  of  coal,  copper,  lead,  and 
silver  is  valued  at  $20,000,000  a  year.  Their 
manufactured  products  total  $200,000,000, 
and  they  have  a  $100,000,000  foreign  trade. 
Puget  Sound,  by  the  logic  of  its  geographical 
position,  is  the  natural  gateway  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  Pacific  Orient — a  commerce  which 
in  the  time  of  many  now  living  will  rival 
that  of  the  Atlantic  and  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia  in  1867 
was  deemed  by  some  a  useless  extravagance. 
But  Alaska  has  paid  for  itself  by  a  wide  mar- 
gin in  revenues  returned  to  the  United  States 
Government  treasury,  while  in  gold,  copper, 
furs,  fish,  and  timber,  Alaska  has  rewarded 
the  industry  of  American  citizens  during  the 
past  forty  years  with  an  aggregate  produce 
valued  at  $200,000,000. 

The  purchase  of  the  great  Louisiana  territory 
was  met  by  a  storm  of  protests.     So  great  a 
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statesman  as  Josiah  Quincy  opposed  in  181 1  angel  with  a  financial  statement  of  the  wealth 

the  admission   of  Louisiana  into  the  Union  of  the  West  for  1909?    What  would  they  think 

as  a  state,  on  the  ground  that  there  should  be  of   the   proposition   that,   scarcely   a   century 

no  states  created  on  the  western  side  of  the  after  Jefferson's  purchase,  the  wealth  of  the 

Mississippi  River.  western  half  of  the  United  States  equals  two- 

The  states  and  territories  west  of  the  Missis-  thirds  that  of  France  or  of  Germany,  nearly 

sippi  River  to-day  embrace  more  than  60  per  the  total  wealth  of  Russia,  and  approximately 

cent,  of  the  area  of  the  United  States,  and  that  of  Italy  and  Austro-Hungary  combined? 
have  a  population  of  close  upon  30,000,000         It  produces  two-thirds  of  the  grain  of  the 

people,   or  about   that  of  England  or  Italy,  United  States,  including  the  entire  surplus  of 

and  three-fourths  that  of  Prussia  or  France,  breadstuffs   which   we   export   for    European 

supply.     It  owns  <  K  per  cent,  of  the  live  stock  of 

ONE-HALF  OF  AMERICAN  FARMS  4-u     tt    -^   j  c^    ^        v  i        u    •  u 

the  United  States,  its  value  being  much  greater 
In  this  great  Western  domain,  where  the  than  the  probable  total  wealth  of  the  United 
ignorance  of  fifty  years  ago  estabHshed  a  desert.  States  at  the  time  Josiah  Quincy  objected 
there  are  to-day  approximately  500,000,000  to  the  admission  of  Louisiana  on  the  ground 
improved  farm  acres,  or  one-half  of  the  that  it  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Mississippi 
cultivated  area  of  the  United  States.  With  River,  and  even  greater  than  the  total  agri- 
stock  and  improvements,  this  great  Wes-  cultural  wealth  of  the  United  States  in  1840, 
tern  farm  plant  is  valued  at  something  like  when  the  Oregon  country  was  valued  in  the 
$10,000,000,000,  which  is  one-half  greater  United  States  Senate  at  the  price  of  a  pinch 
than  the  total  estimated  wealth  of  the  United  of  snuff. 

States  in  1850.  The  West  not  only  has  the  great  unimproved 
According  to  the  official  estimates  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  awaiting  settlers, 
United  States  Census  Bureau,  as  published  but  it  also  has  one-half  of  the  entire  improved 
in  the  census  report  of  1905,  the  states  and  farm  acreage,  both  in  number  of  acres  and  in 
territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  possessed  value,  and  its  farms  this  season  are  estimated 
and  employed  in  their  great  industrial  and  to  produce  a  three-billion-dollar  crop,  which 
commercial  operations  in  1904  railroads  and  exceeds  one-half  of  the  country's  total  agricul- 
equipment  valued  at  $3,000,000,000,  street  tural  product.  The  product  marketed  by  the 
railways,  telephones,  telegraphs,  shipping,  and  farmers  of  the  twenty-three  Western  states 
water  works  valued  at  $1,000,000,000;  live  and  territories  in  one  year  equals  nearly  one- 
stock  valued  at  more  than  $2,000,000,000;  half  of  the  total  estimated  gold  stock  in  the 
farm  and  factory  machinery,  tools,  and  imple-  bank  and  treasury  reserves  and  in  the  mone- 
ments  valued  at  $1,000,000,000;  and  in  gold  tary  circulation  of  the  world,  the  product  of 
and  silver  coin  and  bullion  held  in  their  bank  the  mints  and  accumulation  of-  the  financiers 
reserves  specie  to  the  amount  of  $500,000,000.  of  the  centuries. 

The  real  property  and  improvements,  includ-  , 

4rU       I.  /  J  1,   •      1.1   1      MANUFACTURES  NEARLY  EQUAL  GERMANY'S 

mg   the   homes,   larms,   and   business   blocks 

owned    by    the    30,000,000    people    in    these         The  West,  besides  its  vast  product  of  the 

Western  states  and  territories  in  1904  exceeded  farms,    mines,    and    forests,    has    advanced 

the  total  estimated  wealth  of  the  United  States  rapidly  in  manufactures.     If  we  include  with 

in  i860;  while  the  aggregate  wealth  for  1904  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  the  states 

of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,    from  of  Wisconsin  and  Ilhnois,  which  largely  use 

all  sources,  representing  the  developed  capital  Western    materials   and    sell    their   goods    to 

of  barely  one  generation,  was  only  a  little  less  Western  consumers,  the  manufacturing  indus- 

than  the  total  wealth  of  the  United  States   in  triesof  the  West  in  1904  represented  an  invested 

1870.  capital  of  $3,200,000,000,  gave  employment  to 

What  would   the   statesmen  of   1803,   who  1,400,000    wage-earners,    and    turned    out    a 

opposed  the  Louisiana  purchase  for  a  paltry  manufactured  product  valued  at  $4, 200,000,000. 

$15,000,000,  or  those  of  1840,  who  considered  This  approximately  equals  the  entire  manu- 

the  Oregon  country  of  no  value,  or  those  of  facturing  development  of  the  United   States 

1867,  who  doubted  the  wisdom  of  acquiring  in  1870.     Moreover,  the  West's  manufactured 

Alaska  —  what  would  they  think  were   they  product  in   1904  exceeded   in  value   that  of 

confronted  in  their  graves  by  the  recording  France,  was  90  per  cent,  that  of  Germany, 
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and  80  per  cent,  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  nearly  200,000,000  tons  of  American  products. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  great  staple  neces-  But  on  what  waters  float  the  colors  of  this  mer- 

sities  —  cereal  products,  meat  products,   and  chant    marine,    and    what    freight    do    these 

lumber  —  the    West    is    the    chief    potential  American     ships     carry  ?     One-half    of     this 

rehance  of  the  country,  and  hkewise  contributes  vessel  tonnage  is  on  the  Great  Lakes;  while 

a  large  surplus  for  export;  and  it  is  forging  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the 

the    front    in    manufactures    of    agricultural  Mississippi  combined,  boast  nearly  70  per  cent, 

implements,  clothing,  furniture,  paper,  cordage,  of  the  total.     And  the  freight  which  it  carries 

leather  goods,  vehicles,  vessels,  iron  and  steel,  consists  of  the  great  staple  productions  of  the 

and  all  classes  of  food  products.  West  on   their  way   to   Eastern   and   foreign 

The  West  produces  99  per  cent,  of  the  gold  markets  —  the  products  of  that  great  army  of 

and  silver  of  the  United  States.     The  flood  of  Western   yeomen   who  demand   no    fostering 

precious  metal  which  for  sixty  years  has  poured  hand  of  government,  and  ask  only  for  that 

into  our  treasuries  from  the  West  has  given  the  justice  and  freedom  to  which  they  are  entitled 

United  States  bank  and  treasury  reserves  the  by  natural  right  under  the  guaranty  of  our 

greatest  stock  of  gold  in  the  world,  besides  a  constitution  and  our  flag, 

large  surplus  to  replenish  the  European  reserves.  On  the  rapids  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  River, 

The  gold  and  silver  product  of  the  West  since  the  connecting  channel  between  Lakes  Superior 

1849  equals  approximately  40  per  cent,  of  the  and  Michigan,  the  United  States  Government 

current  gold  and  silver  money  of  the  world,  has  installed  a  meter  to  measure  the  indus- 

How  great  a  factor  in  maintaining  the  mone-  trial    and    commercial    development    of    our 

tary    systems    of    five    continents,    therefore.  Western  empire.     That  meter  is  known  as  the 

becomes  the  mining  industry  of  the  Rockies  Soo   Canal,   and   it  measures  the   vessel  and 

and  the  Pacific!  freight  tonnage  which  passes  through  in  the 

The  United  States  is  justly  proud  of  the  fact  great  inland  commerce  between  East  and  West. 
that  it  has  to-day  a  foreign  commerce  aggre-  This  tonnage  consists  in  part  of  West-bound 
gating  $3,200,000,000,  with  exports  crowding  merchandise  and  coal  from  Atlantic  mills 
the  $2,000,000,000  mark,  and  a  favorable  and  lower  lake  ports;  but  90  per  cent,  of  it 
trade  balance  which  during  the  past  ten  years  consists  of  East-bound  productions  of  the  West 
has  averaged  $500,000,000  per  annum.  But  —  grain,  flour,  live  stock,  lumber,  and  iron  ore, 
where  would  be  that  commerce,  with  its  vast  the  great  wealth-producing  staples  of  Western 
export  total  and  favorable  trade  balance,  were  labor  and  capital.  What  does  this  meter 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  this  export  show?  In  1880  the  Soo  Canal  registered 
total  represents  the  surplus  products  of  the  1,700,000  tons  of  freight.  In  1890  this  ton- 
farms,  forests,  mines,  and  mills  of  the  West?  nage  had  multiplied  by  five  and  reached 
For  without  the.vast  surplus  tonnage  yielded  by  8,500,000.  Another  ten  years  passed,  and  in 
the  industries  and  resources  of  the  West,  the  1900  the  tonnage  had  further  swollen  more 
United  States  would  have  had  only  its  East-  than  150  per  cent,  and  reached  22,300,000 
ern  factory  product  to  export,  and,  in  place  freight  tons;  while  by  1907  it  had  doubled  again 
of  a  trade  balance  of  $500,000,000  a  year  in  and  registered  44,000,000  tons,  multiplying 
our  favor,  there  would  have  been  a  great  approximately  twenty-seven-fold  in  twenty- 
annual  deficit  to  meet  with  exports  of  specie  seven  years.  To-day  the  Soo  Canal,  which 
and  annual  depletion  of  our  reserves.  measures  the  inland  commerce  between  East 

Not  only  in  foreign  commerce,  but  in  the  and  West  on  our  Northern  border,  handles 

progress  of  American  shipping,  is  the  West  four  times  the  freight  tonnage  of  the  Suez  Canal, 

a  prime  factor  in  national  development.    Fifty  which  measures  the  volume  of  trade  between 

years  of  national  folly  in   the  enactment  of  Europe  and  Asia;  and  the  Duluth-Superior, 

navigation    laws    and    high    protective    tariffs  the  gateway  harbor  at  the  head  of  the  Great 

have  crippled  American  shipping,  until  more  Lakes,  handles  the  largest  freight  tonnage  of 

than  90  per  cent,  of  our  Atlantic  commerce  is  any  port  in  America  and  one  of  the  greatest 

carried  in  foreign  bottoms.     Notwithstanding  on  the  globe, 
this  half-century  of  maritime  shame,  the  United 

Q^    ^       n        n       /  .       -I                                  V        .            .  HALF   OF   THE   COUNTRY'S   RAILROADS 

States  nag  floats  to-day  over  a  merchant  marme 

of  about  4,000,000  registered  steam  tonnage.  For  a  detailed  index  of  the  industrial  and 

which   carries   to   the   markets   of   the   world  commercial    operations    of    the    twenty-three 
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states  and  territories  west  of  the  Mississippi,  combined  New  England  and  Middle  States, 
consider  for  a  moment  the  statistics  of  Western  Nearly  100,000,000  acres,  or  one-fourth  of  the 
railroad  traffic.  Of  the  twenty-five  greatest  total  area  of  these  seven  Northwestern  States, 
railroads  of  America,  a  dozen  operate  their  is  public  land,  most  of  it  subject  to  homestead 
principal  mileage  in  the  West,  although  the  entry.  Yet  witness  the  vast  developments! 
cooperation  of  every  carrier  on  the  continent  Railroad  mileage  of  27,000  miles  of  main  track, 
is  required  to  market  Western  productions  and  exceeding  that  of  New  England,  New  York,  and 
avoid  car  famine  and  traffic  blockade.  Grasp  Pennsylvania  combined;  railroad  and  other 
with  the  imagination  the  volume  of  business  public  service  corporation  improvements 
transacted  by  these  dozen  leading  carriers  valued  at  nearly  $1,500,000,000;  farm  and 
of  the  W^st,  which  last  year  used  something  city  realty  valued  at  $4,300,000,000;  live- 
like  15,000  locomotives  and  600,000  cars  in  stock  worth  $430,000,000,  and  machinery, 
carrying  160,000,000  passengers  and  a  volume  $200,000,000;  bank  resources,  exceeding 
of  freight  exceeding  200,000,000  tons.  The  $750,000,000;  manufactured  products  in  1904, 
gross  earnings  of  these  dozen  Western  railroad  $590,000,000;  an  attendance  of  1,100,000 
systems  exceeded  $650,000,000,  which  was  pupils  in  common  schools,  or  21  per  cent,  of 
$50,000,000  greater  this  the  total  receipts  of  the  total  population;  bank  clearings  in  the 
the  United  States  Government;  while  the  value  ten  clearing-house  cities  of  the  Northwest 
of  the  freight  carried  would  make  the  famed  already  in  excess  of  $3,000,000,000  a  year,  and 
''wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind"  appear  by  com-  a  total  property  valuation  estimated  by  the 
parison  a  child's  fairy  tale.  But  the  great  United  States  Census  Bureau  in  1905  at 
lesson  of  this  giant  traffic  goes  to  the  funda-  $7,750,000,000,  which  exceeds  the  total  esti- 
mental  development  of  the  continent.  It  shows  mated  wealth  of  the  United  States  in  1850. 
how,  under  freedom,  a  great  race  of  men  has  The  total  farm  product  of  the  50,000,000 
taken  a  wilderness  once  so  unpromising  that  acres  already  under  cultivation  in  these  seven 
it  evoked  derision  in  the  national  halls  of  legis-  states  of  the  Northwest  will  probably  exceed 
lation,  and,  by  courage  and  toil,  by  the  genius  this  year  $800,000,000,  and  it  will  take  more 
of  science  and  invention,  by  the  cooperation  of  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  money  in  the 
the  settler  and  pioneer  with  the  captains  of  United  States  to  pay  for  it.  Is  it  any  won- 
industry  and  finance,  produced  within  a  gener-  der,  then,  that  the  Northwest  to-day, 
ation  on  the  plains  and  mountains,  and  in  the  instead  of  depending  upon  the  East  for  capi- 
forests  and  valleys  of  the  West,  miracles  of  tal  for  development,  is  assisting  to  finance 
industrial  development  to  other  continents  the  East  by  investing  in  4  and  5  per 
and  ages  unknown.  cent.  Eastern  commercial  paper? 

To  obtain  a  fair  idea  of  the  present  rate  of 
development  in  the  West,  take  a  territory  like 

that  which  stretches  from  Lake  Superior  to  This  is  the  age  of  rapid  transit,  of  steel, 

Puget  Sound.     It  embraces  the  seven  states  of  of   steam    and   electricity;    but  where  in   the 

Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Mon-  world,  except  in  the  American  West,  do  you  find 

tana,    Idaho,    Oregon,    and  Washington.     In  such    marvels    of    rapid-transit    development 

1870    these    seven    Northwestern    States    had  as  these:     Billings,  only  yesterday  a  cowboy 

600,000    people.     In    1880    this    doubled    to  camp  on  a  stage-road  route,  to-day  translated 

1,200,000.     In    1890   the   population  doubled  into  a  city  that  boasts  a  million-dollar  beet- 

again   to   2,600,000.     By   1900   there  was  an  sugar   output,    a    ''thousand-cow"    creamery, 

additional  growth  of  1,200,000,  bringing  the  a  12,000  church  membership,  and  the  greatest 

total  to  3,800,000.     The  Government  estimate  primary  wool  market  in  the  world;   Cripple 

of  1904  was  4,300,000,  and  the  estimate  of  the  Creek,  transformed  in  a  twinkling  from  a  camp 

Governors  of  the  respective  states  for  1909  was  with  a  few  red-shirted  miners  into  a  wealthy 

5,800,000.     In   other   words,    the   span   of   a  metropolis  and  industrial  centre  in  which  elec- 

single  generation  adds  5,000,000  people;  and  trie  lights,  electric  hoists,  electric  drills,  and 

since  1890  the  population  growth  is  more  than  electric  switches  have  revolutionized  the  min- 

3,000,000,  or  120  per  cent.  ing  industry;  Duluth,  a  frontier    trading-post 

The  nearly  6,000,000  people  of  these  seven  on   Superior's   bleak   north   shore,   developed 

states    occupy    an    aggregate    area   of   nearly  into  a  great  financial  and  jobbing  centre,  with 

400,000,000  acres,  or  double  the  area  of  the  the  greatest  ore  docks  and  mineral  tonnage 
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in  the  world;  Butte,  a  mountain  camp  changed  was  the  most  remote  fastness  of  the  world's 

into  a  city  of  millionaires,  with  a  mining  indus-  Western  wilderness;  create  here  within  one-half 

try  which  spends  in  a  year  $3,000,000  for  labor;  the  span  of  a  generation  cities  like  Seattle, 

Kansas  City,  only  a  few  years  ago  a  trading-  Tacoma,  and  Spokane,  which  in  volume  of 

post  and  cattle-yard,  to-day  a  city  whose  bank  transactions  already   throw  into   shadow   the 

clearings   approximate   those   of    Pittsburgh;  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  of   the 

Galveston  rescued  from  the  waves,  and  San  early  days,  and  in  electric  speed  and  indus- 

Francisco,  rebuilt  from  fire  and  earthquake,  trial  steam  of  development  put  the  world  of 

to  become  great  shipping  ports  in  the  com-  even  the  twentieth  century  to  shame, 
merce  of  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific  in  a  period 

so  brief  that  the  stories  of  their  recent  dis-  And  now  the  call  of  the  West  is  the  call  of 

asters  already  appear  fables.     It  is  only  the  the  future.     The  years  that  are  opening  are  all 

industrial  magic  of  the  American  West  that  our  own.     They  are  a  virgin  page  and  we  can 

could  produce  the  Twin  Cities  with  550,000  inscribe  them  as  we  will.     The  future  of  our 

people,    $170,000,000    of   bank    resources,    a  country  and  the  happiness  of  posterity  depend 

$750,000,000  manufacturing  and  jobbing  busi-  upon  us.     Generations  of  men  shall  come  and 

ness,  and  the  greatest  milling  centre  and  wheat  go,  and  the  glories  of  this  noon  vanish  before 

market  in  the  world,  within  the  memory  of  a  to-morrow's  sun,    yet  the  West  —  the  Mecca 

single    generation.     It    is    only    the    Western  of  the  free,  the  brave,  the  patriotic  American  — 

stride  and  pace  of  commercial  expansion,  that  shall  not  only  endure  while  the  spirit  of  the 

within  fifty  years  after  the  first  railroad  reached  pioneers   animates   their  sons,   but  will  bear 

the  Mississippi  could  bring  into  St.  Louis  a  nobly  its  part  in  the  struggle  for  better  social 

trade   represented   by   bank   clearings   aggre-  and  economic  conditions,  in  the  mastery  of  the 

gating  $3,000,000,000  per  annum.     It  is  only  elements  and  in  the  evolution  of  the  ages.     We 

the  Western  vision,  courage,  and  unconquerable  have  reason  to  hope  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 

energy,  that  in  a  single  century  could  advance  that  the  West  will  be  true  to  its  traditions,  and 

the  frontier  outposts  of  Northwestern  empire  that  to  the  remotest  generation  liberty  will  be 

from  Ohio  3,000  miles  to  Puget  Sound,  and  as  sweet  and  progress  as  glorious  as  they  were 

produce  such  marvels  here  in  what  so  recently  to  our  fathers. 


TOLSTOY  IN  THE  TWILIGHT 

"TO-MORROW  I  DIE.    MEANWHILE,  I  HAVE  ANOTHER  BOOK  TO  WRITE" 

BY 

HENRY  GEORGE,  JR. 

{with  photographs  made  especially  for  this  article) 

FOR  me  the  visit  to  Tolstoy  was  like   a  miles  out  of  Toula,  in  the  prefecture  of  the 

pilgrimage,  yet  it  was  more    than    a  same  name.     Toula  is  a  night^s  ride  east  of 

visit  to  a  holy  man.     It  was   to  meet  Moscow.     The    Trans-Siberian    Express    put 

for  the  first  time  the  man  of  greatest  moral  me  down  there  in  the  morning, 

influence  in  Russia,  and  perhaps  in  all  north  I  confess  to  some  feelings  of  consternation 

Europe,  despite  his  excommunication  by  the  when  I  found   that  English  would  not  pass 

Russian  State  Church.  current.     Nothing  so  disconcerts  your  Anglo- 

I  had  wired  from  Taiga,   Siberia,  on  my  Saxon  as  to  find  himself  in  a  place  where  his 

way  from  Japan,  asking  if  he  would  receive  me;  language  is  disregarded.     Thus  far  I  had  gone 

for  the  newspapers  had  reported  him  in  feeble  around  the  world  with  no  further  equipment 

health.     At   Samara,    three   days  later   along  than    English.     It    had    served    all    ordinary 

the  line,  I  received  the  answer:  '*I  shall  meet  purposes.     Where    an    interpreter    had    been 

you  with  joy."  needed,    someone   or   other    had    turned    up. 

Tolstoy  lives  on  his  ancestral  estate,  a  few  But  in  Russia  it  was  different.     Not  only  did 
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English  not  meet  the  common  exigencies,  but  with  the  songs  of  women  at  their  spinning,  or  the 

of   the  outside   languages  it  had  less  vogue  death-cries    of    besiegers    and    besieged.     So 

than  German  and  French.     However,  a  young  strongly  did  this  feeling  attach  itself  to  this 

newspaper  man,  who  had  heard  of  my  coming  place  that  I  was  moved  subsequently  to  make 

and  was  on  the  lookout,  took  me  in  hand;  and  inquiry.    I  found  that  the  woods  had  a  history, 

although    we    were    separated    by    tongue  —  There  the  old  Russian  chivalry  had  made   a 

for  he  could  speak  only  Slavonic  —  I  resigned  stand  against  the  inroads  of  the  terrible  Tar- 

myself  to  him  and  soon  was  being  driven  at  a  tars,  and  at  last  had  driven  them  back, 
mad  pace  in  a  three-horse  drosky  for  Tolstoy's 

1     ^^                                                                                       ^  TOLSTOY'S   BEAUTIFUL   ESTATE 

Of  all  the  drivers  of  the  world,  perhaps  the  It    seemed    a    fitting    preparation    for    the 

Russian  drosky  driver  is  the  most  brilliantly  approach  to  the  Tolstoy  estate,  of  which  we 

reckless.     One    of    our    horses    was    hitched  caught  first  sight  from  a  hilltop  on  leaving  the 

between  a  pair  of  shafts;  the  other  two  swung  woods.     To   the   northeast   a   single   line   of 

clear  on  either  side;  and,  whether  over  cobbled  trees  marked  its  nearest  border, 

streets  or  macadamized  roads,  they  sped  with  The  estate  goes  by  the  old  name  of  "  Yas- 

a  fiery  impetuosity  that  vividly  pictured  in  the  naya  Polyana,"  which  means,  if  I  am  correctly 

mind  the  chariot  races  in  the  Roman  days.  informed,  "Clearing    in    the  Woods."     It  is 

We    went    lickety-pelt    out    of    brick-built  more  than  2,000  acres  in  extent,  and  comprises 

cobble-paved  Toula,  of  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  agricultural  lands,  woods,  and  a  small  park 

thousand  inhabitants,  and  struck  into  a  fine,  set  off  for  the  household.     The  park  is  on  the 

smooth  State  road  that  is  said  to  lead  down  south  side,  and  there  the  house  stands,  two  or 

from   St.   Petersburg  and   Moscow   to  Kieff.  three  hundred  yards  back  from  stately  brick  and 

The  road  led  through  a  hilly,  open  country,  stucco  posterns  that  mark  the  main  entrance, 

patched  with  waving  grain  and  fields  lying  A  huddle  of  straw-thatched  farmers'  huts  are 

fallow.     Here  and  there  on  the  way  were  a  passed  to  the  left  as  you  enter, 

few    tall   chimneys   of  manufacturing  plants,  The  perfume  of  flowers  came  with  a  spray 

which  for  the  most  part  were  inactive;  yet,  of  raindrops  from  overhanging  boughs  as  we 

active  or  inactive,  they  were  obvious  by  their  passed   up   a   winding   driveway.     The   gray 

infrequency,  for  Russia   is  almost  altogether  mirror  of  a  small  lake  shone  on  one  hand,  and 

an  agricultural  country.  on  the  other  a  picturesque  brook.     Rounding 

Once  during  our  drive  of  ten  miles  or  less,  between  two  huge  clusters  of  white  and  purple 
we  came  to  a  formidable  toll-gate  with  a  lilacs,  we  came  upon  the  house  —  white, 
halted  line  of  farm  wagons  being  subjected  to  ample,  two-storied,  solid,  with  a  curious  bor- 
what  the  Chinese  aptly  call  "squeeze."  But  der  of  doll-babies  and  Noah's  Ark  animals 
in  many  respects  China  is  a  land  of  freedom  outlined  with  a  saw  in  a  porch  balustrade, 
compared  with  Russia.  With  its  tolls,  taxes,  A  couple  of  stone  steps  and  a  small  plat- 
passports,  prisons,  banishments,  exilings,  and  form  were  in  front  of  the  doorway  where  we 
summary  executions,  the  Russian  Govern-  drew  up.  At  the  sound  of  our  horses'  bells 
ment  seems  to  be  the  most  ingenious  yet  several  men  came  forth,  two  in  blouses  of 
devised  for  the  embarrassment  of  industry  and  some  blue  stuff.  Word  of  our  leaving  Toula 
the  brutalization  of  the  minds  of  men.  had  been  sent,  so  that  we  were  expected. 

Leaving  the  open  country,  our  road  all  at  once  Presently  Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  the  name- 
cut  through  wooded  tracts;  and  suddenly,  sake  and  third  son,  appeared  in  a  business 
without  the  slightest  preparation,  I  was  suit  of  m.ixed  cloth.  He  is  something  past 
impressed  with  the  feeling  that  we  were  on  forty  and  has  a  striking  head  and  per- 
enchanted  ground  —  the  home  of  fairies  and  sonality,  with  fine,  large,  brown,  luminous 
elves,  once  perhaps  the  scene  of  knightly  eyes.  He  wears  a  reddish  beard,  and  his 
valor.  Great  firs  —  the  finest  and  oldest  hair  is  thinning  on  top. 
I  had  ever  seen  —  mixed  with  ancient  cedars  He  gave  me  a  cordial  welcome  in  English. 
and  pines,  threw  their  points  defiantly  to  the  I  presently  found  that  all  the  members  of  the 
sky.  Deeply  buried  in  the  darkened  heart  family  spoke  English  —  easy,  ready,  fluent 
of  the  woods,  I  pictured  in  imagination  the  English  —  although  at  times,  from  a  delicate 
ruins  of  a  casde  that  once  had  rung  with  the  politeness,  affecting  to  apologize  for  it  to 
shouts  of  merrymakers  passing   the  wassail,  soften  a  compliment. 
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Young  Count  Tolstoy  said  that  his  father 
was  waiting,  so  after  laying  aside  our  outer 
things  we  proceeded  upstairs. 

The  stairs  and  the  floors  generally  were  of 
unvarnished  and  unpolished  wood,  but  spot- 
less. There  were  few  rugs.  The  walls  were 
mostly  white;  in  places,  they  carried  a  soft, 
unobtrusive  color.  Everywhere  you  caught 
the  feeling  of  simplicity,  utility,  and  strength. 
Everywhere  you  also  caught  the  feeling  of  art 
and  literature,  although  many  of  the  pictures 
were  only  photographs,  and  portraits,  at  that. 
But  there  were  books,  anywhere,  everywhere; 
not  for  show,  but  obviously  for  use. 

At  the  top  of  a  winding  stairway  was  a  turn, 
and  going  through  an  anteroom,  we  entered 
Tolstoy's  work-room  and  the  presence  of  the 
seer  himself. 

He  was  seated  in  a  wheel-chair,  which  he 
had  begun  to  use  at  the  Crimea  some  six  or 
eight  years  ago,  when  seriously  ill  at  that  time. 
His  feet  were  on  a  level  with  his  hips,  and 
covered  with  a  rug.  He  wore  the  long  peasant's 
blouse  of  light  yellow,  coarse  stuff,  such  as 
appears  in  some  of  his  latter-day  pictures,  and 
on  his  head  was  what  does  not  so  often  appear 
—  a  skull-cap  of  the  same  material.  The 
face  was  the  one  familiar  the  world  over  — 
gray  eyes  sparkling  through  shaggy,  over- 
hanging brows;  seamed  forehead;  thin,  float- 
ing gray  hair;  thin,  flowing  moustache  and 
beard  around  a  restless  mouth;  and  a  nose 
that  at  times  seemed  sharp  and  at  times  flat. 

WORKING   TO   THE   VERY   END 

As  he  sat  there  in  the  chair,  age  seemed  to 
have  placed  its  hand  heavily  upon  him;  yet 
he  appeared  not  so  feeble  as  delicate.  But  the 
eyes  revealed  the  keen,  buoyant  spirit  within. 
It  was  a  life  joyously  spending  itself  to  the 
very  end,  undaunted  by  the  approach  of  death. 

Before  he  spoke,  Tolstoy  gave  me  a  deliber- 
ate, searching  gaze,  mixed  with  a  peculiarly 
kind  expression;  and  then,  as  if  not  dis- 
pleased, offered  a  very  cordial  and  personal 
welcome,  during  which  I  noticed  my  father's 
portrait  holding  a  post  of  honor  on  the  wall. 

''Your  father  was  my  friend,"  he  said  with 
singular  sweetness  and  simplicity. 

I  asked  after  his  health.  ''I  was  troubled 
to  read  in  a  Japanese  newspaper  a  report  that 
you  had  not  been  so  well,"  I  ventured  to  say. 

He  answered  with  the  frankness  that  I  found 
to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  whole  family: 

''I  am  now  quite  old  —  eighty-one.     I  do 


not  expect  to  stay  much  longer.  One  of  my 
feet  has  to  be  nursed.  But  I  am  keeping  at 
work." 

He  gave  me  a  smile  as  if  the  matter  of  his 
death  was  nothing  at  all;  as  if  he  said:  ''To- 
morrow I  die.  Meanwhile,  I  have  another 
book  to  write." 

What  could  death  be  to  such  a  man  ?  What 
could  excommunication  be,  or  that  edict  of 
the  Holy  Synod  to  refuse  him  burial  in  con- 
secrated ground  when  he  should  die?  What 
cares  he  for  Synods,  consecrated  ground,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it  ?  His  business  is  to  work  while 
life  is  in  his  body.  As  to  what  happens  when 
the  breath  has  fled  —  well,  "that  is  the  busi- 
ness of  Jupiter." 

And  as  for  the  common  view  of  the  Synod's 
decree  —  a  decree  now  some  years  old  — 
it  is  likened  to  the  Russian  saying  that,  "while 
the  iron  is  hot,  one  dare  not  approach  too 
closely;  but  when  time  has  cooled  it,  you  may 
spit  on  it." 

As  to  the  work,  I  said  I  had  heard  that  there 
was  another  book  under  way.  Did  it  deal 
with  political  economy? 

"No,"  he  answered;  "this  is  not  on  political 
economy.  It  treats  of  moral  questions,  which 
your  father  put  first." 

TOLSTOY   ENDORSING   HENRY   GEORGE 

This  led  him  to  refer  to  an  article  on  my 
father's  teachings,  for  which  my  visit  had 
served  as  a  text  and  which  he  had  just  sent  off 
to  a  Petersburg  newspaper.  "Perhaps  the 
paper  will  fear  to  print  it,  for  we  have  little 
freedom  here,  and  there  is  little  discussion. 
But  if  that  paper  will  not  print  it,  then  I  hope 
to  get  it  into  another." 

He  handed  me  a  copy  of  the  article.  It 
was  in  the  Slavonic  language.  When  trans- 
lated, I  found  the  following  passages,  which 
throw  a  strong  light  upon  social,  govern- 
mental, and  revolutionary  conditions  in  Russia 
to-day,  as  well  as  showing  the  vigor  and  hope 
of  this  wonderful  old  man's  mind: 

"The  land  question  is,  indeed,  the  question  of 
the  deliverance  of  mankind  from  slavery  pro- 
duced by  the  private  ownership  of  land,  which, 
to  my  mind,  is  now  in  the  same  situation  in  which 
the  questions  of  serfdom  in  Russia  and  slavery  in 
America  were  in  the  days  of  my  youth. 

"The  difference  is  only  that,  while  the  injus- 
tice of  the  private  ownership  of  land  is  quite  as 
crying  as  that  of  slave-ownership,  it  is  much  more 
widely  and  deeply  connected  with  all  human  rela- 
tions; it  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world  (slavery 
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existed  only  in  America  and  Russia)  and  is  much 
more  tormenting  to  the  land  slave  than  personal 
slavery. 

"How  strange  —  one  might  say  how  ridiculous, 
were  they  not  so  cruel,  and  did  they  not  involve  the 
suffering  of  the  majority  of  the  toihng  masses  — 
are  those  attempts  at  the  reconstruction  of  society 
proposed  and  undertaken  by  the  two  inimical 
camps  —  governmental  and  revolutionary  — 
through  all  kinds  of  measures,  with  the  exception 
of  that  one  which  alone  can  destroy  that  crying 
injustice  from  which  the  overwhelming  majority 


establishment  of  small  land-ownerships,  i.  e.,  the 
strengthening  and  confirming  of  that  system 
against  which  the  struggle  is  to  be  directed;  but 
it  will  and  must  be  solved  in  one  way  alone: 
by  the  recognition  of  the  equal  right  of  every  man 
to  live  upon  and  to  be  nourished  by  the  land  on 
which  he  was  born  —  that  same  principle  which 
is  so  invincibly  proved  by  the  teachings  of  Henry 
George. 

"I  think  so  because  the  thought  of  the  equal 
right  of  all  men  to  the  soil,  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  of  the  'educated'  and  learned  people  to 
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of  the  people  are  suffering,  and  which  at  once 
would  extinguish  the  revolutionary  mood  of  the 
people,  which  when  driven  inward  is  still  more 
dangerous  than  when  it  outwardly  appears. 

"I  rejoice  at  the  thought  that,  no  matter  how 
far  may  be  the  governmental  and  revolutionary 
workers  from  the  reasonable  solution  of  the  land 
question,  it  nevertheless  will  be  —  and  very  soon  — 
solved,  especially  in  Russia;  and  by  no  means  by 
those  strange,  groundless,  arbitrary,  unfeasible 
and,  above  all,  unjust  theories  of  expropriation, 
and  the  still  more  fooHsh  governmental  measures 
for  the  destruction  of  village  communes  and  the 


drive  that  thought  by  all  kinds  of  schemes  of 
expropriation  and  the  destruction  of  village 
communes  from  the  minds  of  the  Russian  people, 
nevertheless  Hves  in  the  minds  of  the  Russian 
people  to-day,  and  sooner  or  later  —  I  believe 
that  soon  —  it  must  be  fully  reaHzed." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  these 
vigorous  utterances  did  appear  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  newspaper,  and  from  that  paper 
were  quickly  re-published  by  many  journals 
in  many  lands,  thus  showing  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  utterances  of  the  Sage  of  Yasnaya 
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Polyana  are  caught  up  and  spread  throughout 
the  world. 

In  connection  with  this  unquahfied  espousal 
of  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  *'  the  teachings 
of  Henry  George,"  my  host  directed  that  the 
translations  of  the  George  books  into  the 
Slavonic  (Russian)  tongue  be  brought  to 
him.  They  proved  to  be  all  of  the  principal 
books  except  ''The  Open  Letter  to  the  Pope" 
(obviously  inappropriate  for  Russia,  where 
the  Greek  Church  holds  sway),  and  the  unfin- 
ished  ''Science   of  Political   Economy."     He 


write  his  name  in  some  of  the  copies.  The 
ease  and  certainty  with  which  he  moved  was 
quite  bewildering,  yet  I  noticed  that  he  wore 
a  pair  of  old-style  high  boots,  with  the  trousers 
tucked  inside  the  boot-legs.  The  handwriting 
had  a  clearness  and  firmness  that  was  truly 
wonderful  for  a  man  of  eighty-one. 

And,  even  as  he  wrote,  his  mind  indicated 
its  variety  and  range.  For  instance,  he 
touched  upon  Japan,  whence  I  had  just  come. 
"I  want  to  know  many  things  about  that  pro- 
gressive  country,"    he   said.     "I   beheve   the 
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also  showed  me  a  large  number  of  the  trans- 
lated pamphlets  and  lectures  —  all  in  cheap 
form  for  popular  circulation.  The  translator 
and  popularizer  of  the  works  is  his  intimate 
friend  and  neighbor,  Sergej  Dm.  Nikolajev, 
who,  he  said,  would  come  to  the  house  in  the 
evening. 

Tolstoy  talked  with  the  utmost  fervor  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  truth  of  these  books, 
as  if  the  matter  was  impersonal  to  me,  and 
he  suddenly  tossed  the  rug  off  his  feet  and 
got  out  of  his  chair  to  go  over  to  a  table  and 


Japanese  are  a  great  people.  I  have  had  most 
instructive  talks  with  Mr.  Kenjiro  Tokutomi, 
a  Japanese  writer.     Do  you  know  him?  " 

I  answered  that  I  had  had  the  honor  of 
meeting  his  brother,  Mr.  E.  Tokutomi,  editor 
of  the  powerful  Tokio  daily,  Kokumin,  which 
is  popularly  regarded  as  the  special  mouth- 
piece of  the  present  Katsura  government. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  Japan  for  special 
consideration  later,  the  philosopher  spoke  of 
the  volume  and  wide  extent  of  his  corres- 
pondence,   some   letters   coming    from   parts 
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of  the  world  and  in  languages  of  which  he  knew 
nothing.  They  put  him  to  some  pains  to 
learn  what  they  were  about.  A  large  part 
of  his  correspondence  was  made  up  of  inquiries 
about  his  writings,  and  a  considerable  portion 
asked  about  the  land  question. 

He  showed  with  some  satisfaction  a  letter 
from  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan,  whose  moral 
nature  he  holds  in  high  admiration.  The 
letter  accompanied  a  published  reply  to  ex- 
President  Roosevelt's  attack  in   The  Outlook 


*' Navies  are  not  necessary  to  people  who 
desire  to  be  at  peace,"  said  he,  "but  only  to 
people  who  wish  to  rob  and  murder.  For 
robbery  logically  ends  in  murder.  All  this 
building  of  warships  is  a  sign  that  some 
people  who  have  the  power  are  preparing 
to  go  off  on  new  expeditions  to  rob  and 
murder." 

In  this  touch-and-go  way,  Tolstoy  ran  over 
many  subjects  until  I  asked  permission  for 
a    friend    to    take    some    photographs.     Con- 


"  ONE  THING  -  HE  HAS  HAD  MY   MOTHER  ! " 


on  Tolstoy's  views  on  passive  resistance  as 
applicable  to  present-day  individual  and 
national  affairs.  Tolstoy  made  no  direct 
comment  on  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  said, 
as  if  not  worth  the  while.  But  as  to  politics, 
he  remarked:  ''I  take  no  interest  in  them,  and 
I  cannot  understand  why  your  father  risked  his 
life  in  them." 

"To  bring  his  ideas  into  practical  discus- 
sion," I  answered.  That  brought  up  Eng- 
land's hysterics  about  national  defense.  The 
Sage's   observation   was   characteristic: 


fident  of  consent,  I  had  invited  this  friend, 
who  was  an  expert  photographer,  to  accom- 
pany me  to  Yasnaya  Polyana.  The  Count 
readily  acceded  to  my  wish,  and  the  pictures 
thus  specially  taken  are  presented  with  this 
article. 

Even  here  the  philosopher's  mind  revealed 
its  alertness.  For  when  the  photographer 
said  that  he  would  make  a  five  seconds'  expo- 
sure, owing  to  the  poor  light  that  came  into  the 
room  from  the  gray  day  without,  our  host  evi- 
dently counted,  and  announced  that  the  pose 
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had  been  longer  than  five  seconds  —  to  the 
photographer's  surprise  and  embarrassment. 
But  the  test  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating, 
and  the  pictures  turned  out  well. 

It  now  being  the  time  of  afternoon  for  the 
daily  nap,  which  is  part  of  Tolstoy's  present 
necessary  routine  —  for  the  family  watch  his 
health  with  loving  care  —  we  withdrew.  There 
is  now  no  laboring  in  the  fields  or  cobbling 
of  shoes  or  strenuous  physical  toil,  as  of  yore. 
While  not  aihng  in  any  alarming  way,  except 


arriving  at  his  conclusions  by  independent 
thought;  proving  that  he  is  not  a  mere  fol- 
lower in  the  footprints  of  his  famous  father. 
He  has  an  artistic  bent,  and  without  any 
instruction  whatever  has  taken  to  sculpture 
as  a  pastime,  having  a  fine  bust  of  his  father 
in  process  when  I  visited  Yasnaya  Polyana. 
He  was  pleased  to  allow  my  photographer 
friend  to  take  for  me  a  picture  of  him  stand- 
ing beside  the  unfinished  bust  of  his  father. 
But  young  Tolstoy's  serious  business  in  life 


COUNT   LEO    TOLSTOY,    JR.,   AND    THE   BUST   OF   HIS   FATHER 
Sculpture  is  only  a  pastime;  his  serious  work  is  that  of  writing  plays 


for  the  swelling  of  the  feet,  Count  Tolstoy, 
with  his  crowded  life  of  more  than  fourscore 
years,  is  in  very  delicate  health;  and  for  a  man 
of  his  high-strung  temperament,  he  yields  to 
medical  advice  with  surprising  docility. 

Tolstoy's  interesting  family 

While  our  host  was  sleeping,  I  strolled 
through  the  gardens  with  the  son,  Leo,  Junior, 
whom  I  found  to  be  delightfully  companion- 
able —  full    of    reading,    wide-visioned,    and 


is  as  a  playwright;  and,  like  his  father,  he 
strives  to  make  his  writings  teach  things. 
One  of  his  plays  deals  with  Russian  politics. 
He  knew  full  well  that  if  he  placed  the  scene 
in  Russia  the  play  would  never  pass  the  cen- 
sor. So  he  laid  it  in  America,  and  used  Amer- 
ican names.  Its  application  to  Russia  was 
obvious,  but  it  passed  the  censor  and  had  a  very 
successful  run  in  St.  Petersburg. 

As  we  walked  in  the  garden  on  the  south 
side  of  the  house,  under  boughs  filled  with 
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rain-drops  from  a  recent  shower,  young 
Tolstoy  said  that  the  family  studied  to  keep 
his  father  in  happy  surroundings;  and  that  this 
had  been  a  great  element  in  his  father's  career 
—  happiness  in  his  work.  "My  father," 
remarked  my  companion,  "says  that  the  man 
is  made  by  himself  from  within;  but  I  say 
that  my  father  is  unconscious  of  how  much  he 
himself  owes  to  things  from  without.  One 
thing  —  he  has  had  my  mother."  And  love 
rang  in  the  young  man's  voice. 


leaned  a  great  part  of  his  weight  —  drew  from 
her,  depended  on  her  in  a  thousand  ways. 
Suppose  she  had  been  another  kind  of  woman 
—  one  who  thought  chiefly  of  herself,  with 
another  kind  of  ambition  for  him,  and  had 
tried  to  bend  him  to  it:  what  then?  The 
world  would  have  had  a  different  Tolstoy  — 
perhaps  one  who  would  not  have  spoken 
so  to  the  hearts  and  spirits  of  scores  of 
milHons   of   men. 

Another  great  element  in  Tolstoy's  Hfe  has 


THE  COUNTESS  TOLSTOY,  MOTHER  OF  THIRTEEN  CHILDREN 


When  I  met  this  mother  presently,  I  appre- 
ciated this  love  and  admiration.  Countess 
Tolstoy,  at  sixty-four,  is  a  commanding 
woman.  She  married  the  Count  when  she 
was  seventeen  and  he  was  thirty-four.  She 
believed  in  him,  molded  herself  to  him,  helped 
him  at  every  turn,  taught  herself  to  be  his  con- 
fidant and  counsellor,  without  losing  her  own 
independence  of  character  and  will  to  assert 
her  diverging  views,  where  such  occasionally 
occurred.  She  gave  to  him  the  strength  of  her 
body,  mind,  and  spirit;  and  he  leaned  on  her — 


been  the  possession  of  the  estate,  Yasnaya 
Polyana,  which  meant  freedom  from  the  harry- 
ing cares  of  finding  a  subsistence.  Suppose 
he  had  been  born  poor  ? 

And  then  that  south  garden  in  which  I  walked 
under  the  Count's  workroom  windows  — 
that  garden  with  its  perfumes  and  nightingales, 
its  ancient  trees  and  beauties  of  water,  lawns 
and  shrubs;  that  garden  that  changes  its 
aspect  with  changing  seasons  —  it  must  have 
powerfully  influenced  his  mind,  as  when,  for 
instance,  he  drew  out  the  life  story  of  "Anna 
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Karenina,"  or  set  down  the  self-interrogatories 
of  "My  Religion,"  or  wrote  with  lava  heat 
"War  and  Peace,"  or  poured  out  his  heart's 
sympathies  in  "Our  Slavery  of  To-day." 
That  south  garden  must  have  had  a  part,  and 
a  large  part,  in  all  this. 

It  was  with  something  of  these  reflections, 
between  the  chattings,  that  I  was  viewing  this 
garden,  when  three  tattered  men  came  up  the 
main  drive,  and,  at  a  motion  from  my  com- 
panion, passed  to  the  rear  of  the  house.   "  Beg- 


These  three  beggars  that  I  saw  at  the  Tolstoy 
house  were  of  the  cringing  type  —  bereft  of 
hope  and  pride,  and  transformed  into  dogs 
that  lick  the  feet. 

It  was  pleasant  to  turn  from  them  to  a  primi- 
tive game  of  ten-pins  which,  under  the  trees 
at  some  distance,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  house  —  the  Countess  Alexandria,  a  splen- 
did type  of  physical  woman  of  twenty-five  — 
was  playing  with  some  friends.  She  is  her 
father's  secretary,  but,  as  she  said,  "  One  can't 
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gars,"  it  was  explained.  "It  is  a  rule  here 
that  any  who  come  asking  alms  shall  not  go 
empty-handed."  And  I  found  that  each  beggar 
received  five  kopecks  (about  three  cents). 

It  flashed  on  me  that  here  was  a  fruit  of  the 
great  moralist's  witnessing  a  beggar  in  Mos- 
cow arrested  "for  begging  alms  in  Christ's 
name."  It  occurred  twenty-eight  years  ago  — 
in  1 88 1  —  the  first  time  Tolstoy  got  a  real  con- 
ception of  the  poverty  of  a  modern  city.  It 
is  vividly  described  in  the  opening  of  "What 
is  to  be  Done?  " 


keep  writing  all  the  time;  so  I  come  out  here 
in  all  possible  weathers  and  engage  in  this  not 
over-clean  exercise." 

She  held  up  hands  which  truly  were  "of  the 
earth  earthy";  but  roses  were  in  her  cheeks 
and  vigor  in  her  form,  and  she  hurled  a  club 
instead  of  a  ball  a  distance  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet  in  a  way  that  made  the  blocks, 
instead  of  pins,  fly. 

The  hour  for  the  evening  meal  had  come. 
We  repaired  to  the  great  room  of  the  house. 
It  was  flanked  by  large  windows.     On   the 
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other  two  walls  hung  oils  of  the  Count  and 
his  line.  The  floor  was  of  polished  hardwood. 
A  long  table,  set  for  a  dozen  or  more,  ran 
down  the  centre,  with  piano,  chairs,  and 
various  other  furniture  distributed  about. 

The  Countess  took  one  end  of  the  table, 
a  great  samovar  in  front  of  her.  Her  daughter 
occupied  the  other  end.  On  the  Countess's 
right  sat  the  Count;  on  her  left,  her  son.  I  sat 
beside  the  Count,  with  Sergej  Dm.  Nikolajev, 
the  translator  of  the  George  books,  on  my 
other  hand. 

When  questioned  about  my  recent  journey 
across  Russia,  I  remarked  that  I  had  observed 
that  the  land  was  everywhere  cultivated,  but 
that  the  houses  of  the  farmers  were  the  poorest 
of  huts. 

The  Count's  comment  was  that  the  working 
farmer  got  little  of  his  produce  in  Russia;  that 
the  great  part  of  the  best  land  was  held  by  the 
nobles  and  other  favored  individuals. 

Mr.  Nikolajev  made  the  astounding  state- 
ment that  the  Czar  himself  owns  in  his  own 
right  more  than  500,000  square  versts  (220,000 
square  miles)  of  the  finest  land  of  the  Altai 
district,  near  Barnaoul;  and  that  he  owns 
much  land  elsewhere,  besides. 

Just  then  I  perceived  that  a  man-servant  was 
presenting  a  platter  of  chicken  croquettes. 

"You  are  not  a  vegetarian?"  asked  the 
Countess. 

''I  feel  myself  getting  in  that  direction,"  I 
answered,  but  nevertheless  I  helped  myself. 

"You  should  become  wholly  so,"  exclaimed 
the  Count. 

Glancing  at  the  plate  of  his  son  across  the 
table,  and  observing  a  croquette,  I  said:  "I 
observe  that  your  son  is  not  so." 

The  Countess,  who  had  also  taken  a  cro- 
quette, spoke  up:  "No,  the  Count  did  not 
come  to  vegetarianism  until  after  this  son  was 
born." 

I  relate  this  incident  to  indicate  the  per- 
sonal independence  of  the  members  of  the 
family. 

Another  side  of  this  wonderful  man  was 
exhibited  when  he  was  asked  what  he  thought 
of  his  own  novels,  now  that  he  looked  back 
through  the  years  at  them. 

"I  believe  I've  forgotten  what  they  arc 
about,"  he  answered. 

"  I  can  promise  you  a  great  treat  if  you  will 
read  them,"  I  said. 

"No,"  was  his  reply;  "I  have  more  impor- 
tant work  to  do.     The  times  remind  me  of  the 


A    VIEW   IN  THE   PARK 

conditions  that  existed  when  I  was  a  young  man 
and  chattel  slavery  was  being  destroyed  in 
America  and  serfdom  in  this  country.  Now 
we  face  industrial  slavery,  and  that  will  be 
destroyed,  too." 

CLOSING   THE    DAY    WITH    MELODY 

After  much  more,  and  the  meal  had  been 
finished,  and  the  dishes  cleared  away,  the 
feast  of  the  evening  —  music  —  came;  some- 
thing that  the  Count  had  looked  forward  to, 
as  he  had  early  in  the  afternoon  promised  me 
a  treat.  A  youth  of  eighteen,  from  the  Peters- 
burg conservatory,  played  a  piano  accom- 
paniment, with  remarkable  precision  and 
delicacy,  for  an  older  man,  Boris  Trojanovsky, 
perhaps  twenty-five,  who  proved  to  be  a  marvel 
on  the  "ballalajka,"  the  Russian  national 
instrument,  a  kind  of  triangular,  three-stringed 
guitar.  He  played  for  the  best  part  of  two 
hours  from  Tschaikowsky  and  other  masters. 
He  held  his  audience  entranced.  He  is  pro- 
nounced   the    finest    player    in    Russia    and 
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"WHITE,  AMPLE,  TWO-STORIED,  SOLID" 

undoubtedly  will  before  many  years  be  heard 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Tolstoy  was 'chief  listener,  but  what  struck 
me  most  w^as  when  he  arose,  took  me  by  the 
arm,  and  led  me  off  to  his  work-room,  leaving 
the  intervening  doors  open.  "  They  are  going 
to  play  ^The  Nightingale,'"  he  said.  "I 
want  you  to  say  if  at  times  from  here  it  does 
not  sound  like  a  w^oman's  voice." 

I  listened  to  the  subdued  notes  as  they 
floated  into  our  retired  place,  and  some  of 
them  did  sound  like  a  woman's  voice  — 
a  voice  filled  with  a  heart-longing.  It  revealed 
in  the  old  man  the  active  spirit  of  poetry  and 


romance  that  had  created  "Anna  Karenina." 
While  we  stood  there  in  his  work-room  I 
asked  him  for  a  portrait  of  himself,  with  his 
autograph.  He  immediately  produced  a  pic- 
ture from  a  cupboard,  and  sat  down  at  a  table 
to  write  on  it. 

"Would  it  be  good  English  to  say  'With 
best  love'  ?"  he  asked. 

"It  w^ould  be  the  English  that  honors  most," 
I  replied. 

"I  loved  your  father,"  he  rejoined,  simply. 
And  then,  after  a  pause,  during  which  he 
wrote  his  name  on  the  picture,  he  said:  "They 
arrest  men  here  in  Russia  for  circulating  my 
books.  I  have  wTitten  them  asking  w^hy 
they  arrest  men  who  are  blameless.  Why 
not  arrest  the  man  who  wrote  the  books?  But 
they  did  not  reply,  and  they  do  not  arrest  me." 

Then  he  said,  rising:  "If  you  will  not  stay 
and  sleep  with  us,  I  must  urge  you  to  go  at 
once  to  catch  your  train." 

And  at  the  head  of  the  stairway  he  stopped 
and  took  my  hand,  saying  simply:  "This  is 
the  last  time  I  shall  meet  you.  I  shall  see 
your  father  soon.  Is  there  any  commission 
you  would  have  me  take  to  him?  " 

For  a  moment  I  w^as  lost  in  wonder  at  his 
meaning.  But  his  eyes  wxre  quietly  waiting 
for  an  answ^er. 

"  Tell  my  father  that  I  am  doing  the  work." 

He  nodded  assent,  and  I  left  him. 


STATELY   BRICK   AND    STUCCO   POSTERNS    MARK   THE   MAIN    ENTRANCE 

On  the  left  of  the  posterns  is  an  old  lodge.    The  two  figures  farther  to  the  left  are  beggars,  many  of  whom  come  to  the 
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CAN  THE  BLACK  MAN  STAND  ALONE? 

LIBERIA  AS  IT  IS  TO-DAY— AN  ORDERLY  COMMUNITY  OF    EDUCATED    NEGROES, 
EMBARRASSED  BY  FOREIGN  LOANS  — THE  STRENGTH  OF  AMERICAN  SENTIMENT 

BY 

EDGAR  ALLEN  FORBES 

[Mr.  Forbes  has  spent  several  months  in  Liberia,  visiting  nearly  all  the  civilized  and 
semi-civilized  settlements,  and  passing  many  weeks  in  the  mud  huts  of  the  native  tribes. 
He  was  an  eye-witness  of  some  of  the  events  that  led  to  the  appointment  of  an  American 
Commission  at  this  critical  stage  oj  Liberian  history.  —  The  Editors.] 


WITH  the  Dominican  Republic  in  the 
receiver's  hands  and  the  yet  more 
pitiable  spectacle  of  Hayti  before 
the  American's  eyes,  his  gaze  naturally  turns 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  coast  whereon  the 
rolling  surf  breaks  upon  the  white  sand  of 
Liberia.  There,  in  1821,  American  benevo- 
lence planted  a  small  colony  of  free  Negroes  in 
a  most  unfriendly  land;  there,  in  1847,  it  was 
decided  that  the  colony  was  strong  enough 
to  take  over  the  reins  of  government.  Liberia, 
the  only  Negro  republic  in  all  Africa,  is  there- 
fore the  final  answer  to  the  anxious  question: 
Can  the  black  man  stand  alone  ^ 

And  this  is  the  answer:  the  black  man  can 
stand  alone  if  some  undesigning  white  man 
will  keep  other  white  men  from  tripping  him 
and  from  building  inclined  planes  that  are 
greased  beyond  the  first  few  steps.  With 
eyes  widely  open  to  the  many  shortcomings 
and  deficiencies  of  the  Liberian  people,  my 
conviction  is  that  it  is  a  slander  to  say  that  the 
experiment  has  proved  a  failure.     The  little 


republic  has  not  reached  the  ideal  dreamed 
of  by  its  American  founders,  but  it  will  com- 
pare very  favorably  with  any  other  experiment 
that  has  ever  been  made  with  the  Negro  race, 
even  in  the  United  States. 

He  who  sits  in  the  seat  of  judgment  should 
be  reminded  that  Liberia  was  not  founded 
with  the  idea  that  it  would  set  the  pace  for  all 
the  West  Coast  colonies  —  colonies  that  have 
had  the  revenue  and  the  experience  of  great 
European  governments  behind  them.  Here 
is  the  dream  of  the  Americo-Liberians,  as  it 
was  expressed  in  their  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence : 

"In  coming  to  the  shores  of  Africa,  we  indulged 
the  pleasing  hope  that  we  should  be  permitted  to 
exercise  and  improve  those  faculties  which  impart 
to  man  his  dignity  —  to  nourish  in  our  hearts  the 
flame  of  honorable  ambition,  to  cherish  and 
indulge  those  aspirations  which  a  beneficent 
Creator  hath  implanted  in  every  human  heart, 
and  to  evince  to  all  who  despise,  ridicule,  and 
oppress  our  own  race  that  we  possess  with  them 
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A  GROUP  OF  NATIVE  SCHOOLGIRLS  AT  GARRAWAY 
A  colored  teacher  from  Atlanta,  Miss  Anna  E.  Hall,  here  conducts  a  boarding-school  with  more  than  a  hundred  natives, 

oversees  the  farm  that  feeds  them,  and  also  maintains  a  dispensary 


Miss  Anna  Hall 
THE  AMERICAN  METHODIST  SCHOOL 
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a  common  nature,  are  with  them  susceptible  of 
equal  refinement,  and  capable  of  equal  advance- 
ment in  all  that  adorns  and  dignifies  man.  .  .  . 
Among  the  strongest  motives  to  leave  our  native 
land  .  .  .  was  the  desire  for  a  retreat  where 
free  from  the  agitations  of  fear  and  molestation 
we  could  in  composure  and  security  approach  in 
worship  the  God  of  our  fathers.  Thus  far  our 
highest  hopes  have  been  realized." 

These  sentiments  were  expressed  in  1847, 
in  the  most  remarkable  document  that  has 
yet  come  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
Just  to  be  let  alone  on  a  little  piece  of  Africa 
"acquired  by  purchase  from  the  lords  of  the 
soil,"  just  to  be  allowed  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation  in  their  own  way  —  this  was  all  that 
the  pioneer  colonists  asked  of  the  world. 
The  length  of  a  lifetime  has  since  been  passed 
and  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
second  and  third  generations.  What  sort 
of  a  country,  then,  is  the  Liberia  of  1909? 

MONROVIA  A  CREDIT  TO  THE  RACE 

Take  the  little  city  which  was  named  in 
honor  of  a  President  of  the  United  States,  a 
city  which  is  often  described  as  "  the  rottenest 
town  on  the  coast"  —  what  kind  of  a  place 


is  Monrovia  ?  Beautifully  situated  on  the  neck 
of  a  high  cape,  near  the  mouths  of  two  rivers, 
the  capital  presents  from  the  ship's  deck  an 
aspect  of  quiet  civilization  that  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  clusters  of  thatch-roofed 
huts  on  the  islands  nearby.  On  landing  at 
''the  water-side,"  the  favorable  impression  is 
marred  by  a  narrow,  most  unattractive  street 
lined  by  rickety  frame  buildings  and  zinc 
warehouses,  with  the  booths  of  street-vendors 
on  both  sides.  This,  the  business  centre  of 
Monrovia,  is  thoroughly  discreditable;  but  the 
discredit  falls  most  heavily  upon  Europeans, 
for  nearly  every  important  business  house  on 
this  street  is  occupied  by  a  European  firm. 
From  the  waterside  to  the  hill-top,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  blocks,  the  steep  ascent  has  been 
so  often  washed  by  the  torrents  of  the  rainy 
season  that  the  visitor  is  convinced,  before  he 
reaches  the  summit,  that  the  capital  of  Liberia 
is  indeed  the  most  disreputable  of  all  cities. 

But  the  real  Monrovia,  as  the  eye  takes  it  in 
from  the  hill-top,  is  as  different  as  the  Central 
Park  region  of  New  York  City  is  from  the 
tenements  of  the  East  Side.  The  main  street, 
named  in  honor  of  the  revered  Ashmun,  is  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  of  the  capital;  it  is  lined 


Bishop  I.  B.  Scott 

IN  KROOTOWN,  MONROVIA 


By  courtesy  of  Mr.  Frank  Abial  Flower 
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HALF-CIVILIZED  NATIVE  GIRLS  IN  A  MONROVIA  STREET 

The  cloth  around  the  shoulders  is  their  instinctive  tribute  to  civili- 
zation; the  women  and  girls  of  the  bush  do  not  wear  it.  All  Americo- 
Liberians,  including  children,  are  clothed  in  civilized  dress 


AN  AMERICAN  GIRL  IN  MONROVIA 

Miss  Annabel  Lyon,  of  Baltimore,  clerk  of  the  American  Legation  for 
the  last  six  years 


DESCENDANTS  OF  CONGO  SLAVES 

with  attractive  cottages  having  large  porches 
and  balconies,  with  the  Executive  Mansion 
facing  an  open  square.  These  cottages  are 
occupied  mostly  by  government  officials  and 
foreign  legations.  Beyond  Ashmun  Street  is 
the  residence  district  proper  —  streets  of  frame 
cottages  constructed  after  the  pattern  of  those 
seen  everywhere  throughout  the  Southern 
States.  Of  these  an  English  writer  remarks 
that  there  is  nothing  like  them  to  be  seen  any- 
where else  in  Africa.  The  general  average  is 
about  that  of  the  homes  of  the  most  prosperous 
Negroes  in  America,  and  I  was  told  that  most 
of  the  Monrovians  own  their  own  homes. 
The  city,  as  a  whole,  gives  little  evidence  of 
civic  pride,  but  even  the  American  Negro  is 
not  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  the  beauti- 
fication  of  cities. 

The  people  of  Monrovia  look,  dress,  and  act 
very  like  the  better-class  Negroes  of  Atlanta  or 
Louisville.  All  the  Americo-Liberians  (and 
many  civilized  natives)  are  neatly  but  not 
flashily  clothed,  and  most  of  the  aborigines  put 
on  an  extra  cloth  when  they  come  to  town. 
I  doubt  if  there  be  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  a  Negro  community  of  the  size  of  Mon- 
rovia where  there  is  so  little  boisterousness, 
profanity,  or  indecency.  Swearing  is  a  lost 
art,  and  I  saw  but  one  case  of  drunkenness 
during  my  first  month  in  Monrovia.  The 
Sundays  suggest  the  quiet  of  a  New  England 
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THE  AMERICAN  LEGATION  AND  CONSULATE-GENERAL 

It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  Monrovia 

city  —  a   quiet  that    is  broken   only   by   the  dignity  and  reverence.     Such,  in  brief,  is  "  the 

sound   of   church   organs   and   congregational  rottenest  town  on  the  coast."     There  appears 

singing.     The  churches  are  well  attended,  and  to  be   a  complete   absence  of   the  American 

the  serxices  are  conducted  with  due  regard  to  saloon,  of  the  degrading  concert-hall,  and  of 


DR.  ERNEST  LYON,  AMERICAN  MINISTER,  AND  HIS  YOUNGEST  SON 
If  the  independence  of  Liberia  be  preserved,  it  will  be  due  largely  to  Dr.  Lyon,  who  for  six  years  has  filled  this  trying 

post  with  remarkable  efficiency 
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BISHOP  S    D    FERGUSON 
Of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Liberia 


HIS  BRITANNIC  MAJESTY'S  REPRESENTATIVES 
Captain  Braithwaite  Wallis  on  the  right 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  LIBERIA 
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the  Negro  "dive."  The  Monrovian  may  not 
be  a  paragon  of  virtue  and  sobriety  but  he  is 
certainly  a  decent  citizen. 

In  most  respects,  this  description  of  Monrovia 
appHes  also  to  Harper  (Cape  Palmas),  the 
original  capital  of  the  Maryland  colony,  which 
is  more  thoroughly  American  than  any  other 
part  of  Liberia.  For  tropical  beauty  and 
whole-souled  hospitality,  Cape  Palmas  is  not 
surpassed  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  —  so  far 
as  one  man's  experience  goes.  Between  these 
two  cities  are  several  important  ports  of  entry, 
and  all  along  the  coast  are  scattered  little  set- 
tlements of  Liberian  planters  —  some  pros- 
perous and  well-housed,  others  reflecting  the 
deep  poverty  of  sloth  and  failure.  Bordering 
upon  this  coast-belt  of  civilization  is  a  fringe 
of  half-civilized  natives,  with  a  few  fruit  trees 
and  some  coffee-bushes  around  their  squalid 
villages;  and  beyond  these  lies  the  great  mass 
of  the  uncivilized,  who  plant  nothing  but  what 
they  eat  and  whose  civilized  attainments  rarely 
extend  further  than  tobacco,  gin,  calico,  and 
gunpowder. 

LIBERIA  AN  ORDERLY  REPUBLIC 

In  its  flag,  its  constitution,  and  its  govern- 
ment,   the    republic    of    Liberia   follows  the 


A  TYPICAL  NATIVE  HUT 

The  walls  are  of  reddish  or  yellow  day  plastered  over  upright  poles; 
the  roof  is  of  palm-thatch,  well  seasoned  by  the  smoke  of  the  fire  that 
burns  all  night. 


A  NATIVE  KING   IN  SCARLET    REGIMENTALS,  AND  HIS 
"  MEDICINE-HOUSE  " 


AN  AMERICO-LIBERIAN 
Mr.  J.  L.  Morris,  a  leader  of  the  younger  generation 
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ASHMUN  STREET,  MONROVIA'S  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE 
The  building  with  the  flag  is  the  Executive  Mansion;  the  second  is  one  of  the  European  legations;  the  third  is  the 

former  home  of  J.  J.  Roberts,  the  first  President 


U.S.  MiNisTiR  Lyon     Pri  sidi  nt  Barclay     Secret.\i;n  Johnson     Captain  V.  B.  Wilson,  U.S.N. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  REVISITING  LIBERIA 
The  first  official  act  was  Captain  Wilson's  call  at  the  Executive  Mansion 
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pattern  of  the  United  States  as  closely  as  cir-  native  tribes  to  retain  all  the  guns  and  ammu- 

cumstances  permit.     Its  people  criticize  the  nition  that  they  can  buy;  yet  I  have  found  no 

Administration  as  freely  as  we  do,  and  it  is  said  part  of  the  hinterland  where  I  felt  the  need  of 

that  they  even  follow  some  of   our  methods  a  bodyguard  of  soldiers.     Traders  and  mis- 

in   counting  votes   at    Presidential   elections,  sionaries  travel  or  establish  stations  in  per- 

Though    politically   embarrassed    by   foreign  feet  security  anywhere  in  the  republic.     Much 

loans,  whereby  it  has  been  sadly  humbugged,  of  the  credit  for  this  gratifying  state  of  the 

the  country  is  by  no  means  in  a  state  of  bank-  interior  belongs  to  President  Barclay, 

ruptcy;  its  entire  indebtedness  falls  short  of  a  It  so  happens  that  he  has  been  much  in 

million  and  a  half  dollars,  and  the  interest  on  disfavor  during  recent  months  because  it  was 

its  loans  is  being  promptly  paid.     There  is  beheved  that   he  was  too  friendly  with  the 

no  turbulent  element   among  the  Liberians,  British.     That   Liberia   has   been    upon   the 

and    nothing    that    approximates    rioting    or  verge  of  losing  its  integrity  as  a  nation  is  due 

revolution  —  all  the  widely  circulated  reports  rather  to  his  lack  of  experience  than  to  want 

of  the  British  Consul- General  to  the  contrary  of  patriotism;  and  his  lukewarmness  toward 

notwithstanding.  Just  now,  the  Legislature  and  the  United  States  is  not  surprising  when  it  is 

the  Executive  are  not  in  harmony,  as  frequently  remembered  that  he  has  never  been  in  our 

happens  in  republics,  and  a  company  of  less-  country,  neither  has  he  seen,  until  now,  any 

patient  voters  once  marched  in  orderly  proces-  real  indications  of  interest  displayed  by  the 

sion  to  the  Senate  Chamber  and  petitioned  for  American  Government. 

the  impeachment  of  the  President  —  but  it  The  Vice-President,  Judge  James  J.  Dossen, 

was    not    anarchy.     Once,    when    everybody  a  Liberian  by  birth  and  education,  is  also  a 

believed  that  they  saw  the  culmination  of  a  gifted  man  and   a  fine  executive.     He  pre- 

British  plan  to  seize  their  country,  the  Mon-  sides  over  the  Senate  with  dignity  and  sees  that 

rovians  prepared  for  fighting;  but  the  British,  its  business  is  conducted  with  despatch.     He 

who  were  clearly  in  the  wrong,   abandoned  will  be  remembered  by  many  Americans  as 

their  position  and  Monrovia  was  at  its  nor-  the  leader  of  the  envoys  who  visited  the  United 

mal  within  twenty-four  hours.    There  is  not  States  last  year,  for  he  made  an  impression 

even  a  disposition  among  the  Liberians  to  riot  everywhere  he  went.     Judge  Dossen' s  sympa- 

under  great  provocation.  thies  are  strongly  American.    There  are  few 

The    head    of    the    government,    President  men  in  Liberia  so  well  qualified  as  he  for  the 

Arthur  Barclay,  is  a  leader  of  ability  and  infin-  public  service,  and  there  is  every  indication 

ite   patience.     He   is   of   West   Indian   birth,  that  he  will  be  retained  in  it. 

a  full-blooded  Negro,  and  the  first  Liberian  Along  with  these  two,  Secretary  of    State 

President  not  a  preacher.     He  is  a  man  of  F.  E.  R.  Johnson  shares  the  heaviest  burdens 

JefTersonian    simplicity,    unostentatious,    and  of  the  Government.    He  is  the  grandson  of  a 

accessible  to  all.     It  is  a  common  sight  to  see  former  President,  has  a  large  percentage  of 

his  vestibule     crowded  with  the  retainers  of  white  blood,  and  has  traveled  more  widely  and 

native  chiefs  who  have  come  down  to  have  acquired  a  more  extensive  culture  than  any 

*^the  big   daddy"   settle  their  palavers.     He  other  Liberian.     But  he  has  never  been  in  the 

has  been  very  successful  in  securing  permanent  United  States,  and  lacks  Judge  Dossen's  enthus- 

peace  among  warring  tribes,  and  that  without  iasm  on  that  subject.     He  is  a  diplomat  by 

the  aid  of  an  army.     The  English  are  loud  in  instinct,  and  a  lawyer  by  profession;  he  is  said 

their    condemnation    of    the    Liberians    for  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  country, 

internal  disorder,  but  the  republic  has  never  Paris  is  his  favorite  city  and  topic  of  conver- 

had  an  uprising  like  that  which  devastated  sation. 

Sierra  Leone  in  1898  when  28,000  square  miles  Less   frequently    mentioned   in   diplomatic 

was  a  scene  of  carnage.    The  British  Consul-  correspondence  than  either  of  the  foregoing 

General    at    Monrovia,    who    has    severely  gentlemen,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Howard 

arraigned  the  Government's  internal  poHcy,  is  easily  outranks  them  all  in  local  importance, 

the  author  of  a  book  in  which  he  says  that,  for  his  fingers  grip  the  purse-strings  of  the 

since  1892,  "Great  Britain  has  been  employed  nation.     Of  course,  a  treasurer  can  disburse 

unceasingly  in  crushing  the  power  of  the  many  monies  only  upon  order  from  his  superior, 

hostile  races  in  West  Africa."     Liberia  has  not  but   when   funds   are   habitually   short,    that 

adopted  the  crushing  policy;  it  even  allows  its  officer  may  easily  arrange  to  pay  vouchers  in 
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the  order  that  best  suits  his  convenience  or  The  strength  of  American  sentiment  in 
pleasure.  Under  the  financial  conditions  that  Maryland  County  was  shown  by  an  incident 
now  exist  in  the  republic,  it  is  all-important  that  occurred  shortly  after  the  announcement 
that  every  man  who  expects  to  have  dealings  that  an  American  Commission  was  on  the  way. 
with  the  public  treasury  should  be  on  good  A  leading  citizen,  who  feared  that  the  Adminis- 
terms  with  the  Treasurer;  and  since  this  tration  in  Monrovia  was  pro-British,  called  a 
officer  is  also  the  chairman  of  the  political  citizens'  meeting  and  introduced  a  resolution 
party  that  names  the  President  (who,  in  turn,  requesting  the  Legislature  to  remove  President 
appoints  nearly  every  other  official  in  public  Barclay  from  office  —  lest  the  welcome  to  the 
life) ,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  Secretary  Howard  Commission  should  lack  the  proper  warmth, 
need  envy  no  man  in  Liberia  his  importance.  This  resolution  was  promptly  adopted.  I  was 
For  an  official  so  subject  to  criticism  as  the  told  that  when  Vice-President  Dossen  returned 
paymaster  under  present  circumstances,  Mr.  from  his  mission  to  the  United  States  last  sum- 
Howard  maintains  his  equilibrium  about  as  mer,  the  people  of  Harper  requested  him  not 
well  as  any  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  —  to  come  ashore  until  they  could  organize  to 
if  not  better.  receive  him.     Everybody  turned  out  and  they 

carried  him  to  his  home  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm —  largely  because  he  had  come  from 
However  warm  or  lukewarm  may  be  the  the  United  States,  the  home  of  their  fathers, 
feeling  of  a  few  individual  leaders  toward  the 
United  States,  the  Liberian  people  are  Ameri- 
can to  the  core  —  the  West  Indians  not  American  citizens,  white  and  colored,  may 
excepted.  Before  reaching  the  country,  I  had  be  found  in  all  parts  of  Liberia,  but  they  are 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  present  generation  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  educational  and 
had  forgotten  the  rock  from  which  they  were  missionary  work.  There  is  not  an  American 
hewn,  but  one  hour's  sojourn  in  Monrovia  con-  business  house  in  the  repubUc,  though  several 
vinced  me  that  such  was  not  the  case.  News  have  been  established  at  various  times.  Ameri- 
travels  fast  in  these  *'new  and  naked  lands,"  can  activity  has  not  been  less  evident  than  that 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  noised  abroad  that  an  of  the  Germans  and  EngHsh,  but  it  has  been 
American  visitor  had  dropped  in,  all  sorts  and  benevolent  rather  than  commercial.  There 
conditions  of  men  began  to  call  at  the  Ameri-  is  not  a  school  in  Liberia  above  the  elementary 
can  Legation.  To  the  visitor  it  was  almost  grade  that  does  not  owe  its  existence  to  Ameri- 
like  a  homecoming.  Men  and  boys  passing  can  beneficence.  From  Cape  Mount  to  Cape 
along  the  street  tipped  their  hats  in  greeting  Palmas,  every  college  is  an  American  mission 
and  even  the  children  appeared  anxious  to  institution,  except  the  state  college  at  Mon- 
welcome  a  man  from  the  country  about  which  rovia,  which  was  founded  by  the  Massachusetts 
they  had  heard  all  their  lives.  It  happened  Colonization  Society  —  which  was  missionary 
during  this  first  week  that  a  delegation  of  in  everything  but  name. 

farmers  from  up  the  St.  Paul  River  came  to  the  The  Lutherans  have  a  large  boys'  industrial 
capital  to  make  a  political  demonstration,  school  at  Muhlenberg,  on  the  St.  Paul  River, 
Led  by  a  small  brass  band,  they  marched  to  the  about  thirty  miles  from  Monrovia,  and  a  girls' 
Executive  Mansion  and  greeted  the  President;  school  just  across  the  river.  The  pupils  are 
then  they  made  a  bee-line  for  the  American  altogether  from  the  native  tribes,  many  of  them 
Legation  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Minister,  being  the  children  of  important  chiefs.  One 
Many  of  these  men  of  the  soil  had  served  their  king  in  the  Bassa  country  has  eight  sons  now 
apprenticeship  in  the  cottonfields  of  the  South,  in  the  institution.  During  the  fifty  years 
and  their  welcome  to  me  was  almost  an  ovation,  of  its  history,  mainly  under  Dr.  Day,  this  mis- 
One  patriarch  slowly  climbed  the  steps  as  the  sion  has  exerted  a  civilizing  influence  that 
delegation  was  leaving,  and  gave  me  his  tremb-  reaches  far  into  the  hinterland.  Whenever  I 
ling  hand.  "I  seed  you  on  the  porch,"  he  said,  found  in  a  native  town  a  young  man  wearing 
"  and  I  know'd  you  wuz  some  o'  mine  —  clothes  or  speaking  EngHsh,  I  usually  found  a 
and  I'm  some  o'  your'n."  When  I  visited  former  student  of  the  Muhlenberg  mission, 
the  various  settlements  back  from  Monrovia,  I  The  Methodists  have  more  than  a  thousand 
found  a  universal  and  unmistakable  affection  students  in  their  colleges  and  day  schools, 
for  everything  that  bears  the  American  name.  West  Africa  College  at  Monrovia,  under  the 
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care  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Reed,  is  the  most  efficient 
institution  of  higher  learning  in  this  part  of 
Liberia.  Cape  Palmas  Seminary,  at  Harper, 
a  large  boarding-school  for  boys  and  girls, 
has  in  Dr.  Sherrill,  of  Atlanta,  a  real  educator 
at  its  head.  Of  the  smaller  schools,  the  most 
interesting  is  that  at  Garraway.  Here,  hidden 
away  on  a  rocky  coast,  a  young  colored  woman 
from  Atlanta  conducts  (almost  single-handed) 
a  large  boarding-school  for  native  boys  and 
girls,  manages  a  farm  large  enough  to  feed  her 
pupils,  and  also  finds  time  for  industrial  and 
dispensary  work.  This  young  woman.  Miss 
Hall,  is  well  known  in  Atlanta.  All  the 
Methodist  schools  are  on  the  up-grade  under  the 
direction  of  Bishop  Scott,  an  American  colored 
leader  of  the  Booker  Washington  type. 
Endowed  with  common  sense  to  an  unusual 
degree,  and  also  v/ith  a  sense  of  humor,  the 
Bishop  is  a  man  greatly  esteemed  in  Liberia. 
He  is  as  thoroughly  at  ease  in  meeting  the  hard- 
ships of  bush  travel  as  in  conducting  a  religious 
service. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States  is  represented  by  Bishop  Fer- 
guson, a  colored  churchman  who  has  spent 
nearly  all  his  life  in  Liberia  and  whose  activity 
and  natural  strength  have  not  abated.  The 
schools  under  his  supervision  are  engaged  in 
high-grade  work  and  their  graduates  are  a 
credit  to  the  benevolent  Americans  who  sup- 
port the  institutions.  The  Bishop  and  almost 
his  entire  staff  of  clergymen  —  most  of  whom 
are  from  native  tribes  —  were  educated  in 
these  mission  schools,  of  which  Cuttington 
Institute  for  boys  and  Brierly  Hall  for  girls, 
both  at  Cape  Palmas,  are  chief.  At  Bromley, 
near  Monrovia,  a  large  building  to  be  used  as 
a  girls'  industrial  school  is  nearing  comple- 
tion; and  the  beginnings  of  another  impor- 
tant school  at  Cape  Mount  have  already  been 
made.  The  Bishop's  son,  the  Reverend  S. 
D.  Ferguson,  Jr.,  has  a  well-equipped  print- 
ing plant  at  Harper,  and  he  is  probably  the 
only  man  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  who 
can  make  a  half-tone  engraving  on  the  field. 
Cuttington  Institute,  presided  over  by  a  wide- 
awake young  Liberian  of  mixed  blood,  the 
Reverend  J.  F.  Dunbar,  is  a  college  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  There  are  at  least  thirty 
men  in  public  life,  including  Vice-President 
Dossen,  ex-President  Gibson,  and  a  number 
of  legislators,  whose  education  was  obtained 
at  Cuttington.  The  list  includes  also  eleven 
Americo-Liberian  clergymen,  ten  native  clergy- 


men, and  twenty-nine  catechists  and  teachers. 
Two  strong  tendencies  in  all  the  schools  of 
these  three  bodies  are  significant:  the  per- 
centage of  native  African  pupils  is  largely  on 
the  increase,  and  the  industrial  idea  is  supplant- 
ing the  scholastic  ideal.  For  example,  in  the 
Episcopal  school  for  girls  at  Cape  Palmas, 
eighty-eight  of  the  ninety-eight  boarding- 
pupils  are  native  African  girls,  and  what  we 
know  as  ''housekeeping"  is  as  unfamiliar  to 
them  as  the  decimal  system.  Though  this 
is  an  American  school,  the  superintendent 
said  in  introducing  me  that  I  was  the  first 
American  visitor  during  the  twenty-one  years 
of  his  service  there.  Mission  secretaries  keep 
far  away  from  this  coast. 

The  recognized  head,  as  well  as  the  official 
head,  of  all  the  Americans  in  Liberia  is  Dr. 
Ernest    Lyon,     the    Minister-Resident     and 
Consul- General.     As  a  rule,  American  diplo- 
matic and  consular  officers  occupy  a  very  small 
place  in  the  political  and  social  life  of  African 
cities,  but  in  Monrovia  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  is  the  big  man  among  the 
legations.     His  residence  is  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous location;  he  is  the  only  foreign  repre- 
sentative above  consular  rank  —  but  he  is  the 
American  Minister,  which  is  the  main  thing. 
Himself  a  colored  man  of  ripe  experience  and 
wide  culture,  and  an  official  of  strict  rectitude, 
the  leaders  of  the  Liberian  Government  have 
long  leaned  upon  him  as  a  friend  in  hours  of 
perplexity,  and  he  has  shared  their  confidence 
to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  foreigner  in 
the  republic.     He  knows  nearly  everybody  of 
prominence   in   the   entire   country   and   has 
traveled  through  the  interior  more  widely  than 
the  President  himself.     Everybody  knows  him 
and  nearly  everybody  likes  him.      Through 
all  the  years  of  his  service,  he  has  retained 
his  energetic  and  systematic    habits  of  work 
and  he  has  kept  the  State  Department  regularly 
informed  of  every  event  in  the  recent  history 
of  Liberia  as  it  unfolded.     He  fills  a  difficult 
post  —  one  where  life   is  lonely  and  health 
uncertain.     Within  the  last  year  he  was  called 
upon  to  pay  the  toll  of  African  service  in  the 
loss  of  his  accomplished  wife,  and  the  West 
Coast  fever  is  as  frequent  a  visitor  in  his  home 
as  is  ''the  grippe"  in  America.     If  the  visit 
of  the  American  Commissioners  results  in  pre- 
serving Liberia's  independence,  much  of  the 
credit  belongs  to  Dr.  Lyon.     President  Bar- 
clay apparently  recognized  this  national  obli- 
gation when  he  conferred  upon  him  recently 
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the  Order  of  African  Redemption.     But  the  the  Liberian  treasury;  but  they  fastened  upon 

visit  of  an  American  Commission,  rather  than  the  country  the  yoke  of  a  designing  nation, 
the  decoration,  is  the  consummation  of  Dr.         Upon  landing  at  Monrovia  in  January,  I  was 

Lyon's  long  service.     It  has  been  his  privilege  surprised  to  find  British  officials  in  the  custom- 

to  watch  the  development,  step  by  step,  of  a  house,  British  army  officers  in  charge  of  the 

series  of  international  events  that  led  up  to  the  frontier  force,  and  British  naval  officers  com- 

gravest  crisis  in   the  modern  history  of  the  manding    the    repubHc's    only    gunboat  —  all 

republic,  and  it  was  his  pleasure  to  share  in  against   the   outspoken   wish   of   the   people, 

the  general  joy  that  the  coming  of  the  American  Having  just  come  from  Morocco,  where  the 

Commissioners  brought   to   Monrovia.  French   were   occupying   similar   positions,   I 

was  struck  by  the  coincidence.     At  that  time 

THE  CRISIS  IN  LIBERIA  ^^^  British  Government  was  exerting  strong 

Liberia  has  been  making  a  desperate  fight  for  pressure  to  force  Liberia  to  appoint  the  chief 

existence  during  the  last  few  months  —  not  collector  of  customs   to   take   charge   of   the 

because  of  organic  weakness  nor  of  internal  disbursements,  as  well  as  the  collection,  of  the 

agitation,  but  because  the  time  had  appar-  public  revenues.     The  President  was  willing, 

ently  arrived  for  Great  Britain  to  close  the  net  but  the  Legislature  said  "No"  in  an  emphatic 

that    had    been    spread.     That    the    British  tone. 

Government  or  the  Sierra  Leone  Government,         While  the  effort  was  being  made  to  get  the 

or  both,  have  been  working  out  a  deliberate  finances    entirely    under    British    control,    a 

plan   that  would   end   in   the   annexation   of  strong   frontier   force   was   being    drilled   by 

Liberia,    nearly    everybody    in    the    republic  its  British  officers.     This  force  —  which  cost 

firmly    believes.      Some    of    the  events    that  Liberia  $60,000  and  for  which  it  has  only  a 

have  happened    recently  admit  of    no  other  camp  of  mud  huts  to  show  —  was  also  forced 

interpretation.  upon  the  republic.     It  had  long  been  claimed 

There  are  but  four  powers  that  have  inter-  by    Sierra    Leone  —  whose    government    has 

ests  in  Liberia  —  the  United  States,  Germany,  been  hostile  to  Liberia  since  the  first  shipload 

Great  Britain,  and  France.     Aside  from  the  of  colonists  came  over  —  that  the  natives  on 

interest  growing  out  of  the  establishment  of  the   Liberian   side   of   the  boundary   were   a 

the  republic,  America  is  represented  by  the  menace   to   British   subjects.     A   small   tribe 

yearly  expenditure  of  from  $80,000  to  $100,000  armed  with  a  few  antiquated  shot-guns  was 

in   mission   schools.     Germany  owns  two  of  accused  of  harassing  a  strong  colony  that  has 

every  three  vessels  that  enter  Liberian  ports,  one  of  the  most  efficient  frontier  forces  in  Africa, 

and  nearly  every  important  trading  house  in  It  was  also  claimed  that  arms  and  other  goods 

the  country  is  from  Hamburg.     With  these  were  being  smuggled  into  Sierra  Leone  from 

two  nations  —  those  having  by  far  the  largest  the  Liberian  frontier.     This  is  probably  true, 

interests  —  the  Liberians  have  had  only  pleas-  but  it  is  an  historical  fact  —  frequently  alluded 

ant  relations.     France  is  the  neighbor  on  the  to  in  Sir  Harry  Johnston's  book  on  Liberia  — 

north  and  east;  having  robbed  Liberia  of  the  that  practically  all  the  smuggling  on  this  coast 

vast  territory  known  as  the  Ivory  Coast  and  is  done  by  British  vessels.     Since  I  have  been 

lopped   off   parts   of   the   northern   limits,   it  in  the  country,  two  captains  of  English  steamers 

threatens  further  trouble.  have  been  caught  and  fined  —  one  $500,  the 

The  serious  trouble  has  been  almost  wholly  other  $1,500. 
with  the  English,  whose  Liberian  interests  With  these  complaints  in  hand.  Great  Britain 
include  two  loans,  one  steamship  line,  one  demanded  that  Liberia  organize  a  strong 
important  trading-house,  and  a  "Develop-  frontier  force,  with  European  officers  in  com- 
ment Company"  which  succeeded  in  doing  mand.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  three 
what  was  probably  never  done  before.  Organ-  European  officers  all  came  from  the  British 
ized  by  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston  and  being  army.  Then  the  British  Government  offered 
unable  to  raise  funds  in  its  own  name,  it  bor-  to  equip  the  force  with  moderniifles  and  ammu- 
rowed  $500,000  from  a  London  bank  and  gave  nition  at  a  moderate  price;  this  offer  was 
the  customs  revenue  of  Liberia  as  security,  accepted  and  the  equipment  arrived  in  cases 
Of  the  two  British  loans,  aggregating  a  million  marked  "On  His  Majesty's  Service."  Before 
dollars  and  constituting  most  of  the  public  the  force  had  been  thoroughly  organized,  it 
debt,  very  little  of  the  money  ever  reached  was  discovered  that  a  very  large  percentage 
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of  the  enlisted  men  were  British  subjects  from  and  bloodshed  seemed  inevitable.  The  Ameri- 
Sierra  Leone,  and  the  commandant  was  ordered  can  Minister  called  a  meeting  of  the  foreign 
to  replace  these  with  Liberian  natives.  Mean-  consuls,  but  the  attendance  of  the  British 
while,  his  conduct  of  the  camp  was  so  dis-  Consul- General  was  prevented  by  "  a  previous 
pleasing  that  the  Legislature  called  for  his  engagement."  President  Barclay  formally 
resignation  and  demanded  that  a  Liberian  notified  him  of  the  mutiny,  and  he  quickly 
be  placed  in  command.  This  action  appar-  responded  with  an  offer  of  troops  from  the 
ently  upset  the  programme  of  the  British  British  gunboat  —  an  offer  which  was  declined 
Consul- General,  for  he  made  fiery  protests  and  with  equal  promptness.  Some  Liberian  militia- 
threats,  denying  the  Government's  right  to  call  men  were  called  out  and  a  small  detachment, 
for  the  resignation  of  one  of  its  officers  when  under  a  Liberian  officer,  was  sent  to  take 
that  officer  happened  to  be  also  a  British  sub-  charge  of  the  camp.  But  the  commandant 
ject.  Then  events  began  to  follow  one  another  had,  for  some  unknown  reason,  secretly  for- 
closely.  Without  any  notice,  the  arms  and  tified  all  approaches  to  the  camp,  and  he 
ammunition  were  removed  from  the  camp  to  refused  to  admit  the  Liberians  and  to  obey  the 
the  office  of  the  British  steamship  line;  on  order  of  the  President.  Thereupon  the  Presi- 
being  asked  for  an  explanation,  the  com-  dent  requested  the  British  Consul-General  to 
mandant  said  that  he  had  acted  under  orders  order  all  British  subjects  out  of  the  camp  by 
from  his  Consul-General.  The  Consul-General  a  certain  hour,  as  it  would  be  taken  by  assault, 
said  that  they  had  not  been  paid  for,  and  that  There  was  nothing  left  except  to  evacuate;  the 
he  was  shipping  them  back  to  England.  If  commandant  removed  to  the  consulate  and  his 
they  had  not  been  paid  for,  where  did  the  men  were  dismissed  from  the  service.  His 
$60,000  go  ? — the  Liberians  asked  one  another,  unitemized  bill  was  paid  in  full  and  he  left  for 

Both    the    commandant   and   the    Consul-  England  —  left   also   a   number   of   personal 

General   were   very   bitter   over  the  enforced  debts,  it  is  said,  which  the  Government  has 

resignation,  and  they  now  came  forward  with  agreed  to  pay.     Since  arriving  in  London  he 

a  claim  that  the  commandant  had  never  re-  has  officially  changed  his  name, 

ceived  a  cent  of  pay,  and  that  his  troops  had  Nobody  expected  the  trouble  to  end  at  this 

not  been  paid  for  several  months.     The  com-  point,   but   the   Consul-General's  move  could 

mandant  being  the  paymaster,  he  was  asked  not  even  be  surmised.     But  it  was  just  at  this 

for  a  record  of  his  expenditures.     He  replied  time   that   news   reached   Monrovia   that   an 

that  he  kept  no  books,  and  refused  to  make  American  Commission  would  be  sent  to  Liberia. 

a  report  on  the  subject.     Later,  it  was  found  In  the  general  joy  produced  by  this  message 

that  the  pay  of  the  troops  was  but  slightly  in  the  British  Consuf  General  passed  out  of  the 

arrears.     The  $60,000  having  vanished,   the  limelight. 

commandant  next  sent  in  a  large  bill   "for  Two  quotations  from  a  published  despatch 

sundries";    this    the  Government  refused    to  of  the  British  Consul-General  to  the  Liberian 

pay  unless  it  should  be  itemized.     Then  the  Government  will  serve  to  show  that  the  Liberian 

two    British    officials    played    their    last    and  crisis  was  approaching  even  a  year  ago: 

strongest  card.  Liberia  "  must  not  lose  a  moment  in  setting  her- 

The  Consul-General  sent  for  a  gunboat,  with  self  seriously  to  work  to  put  her  house  in  order, 

troops,   "to  protect  British  interests."     After  or  be  prepared,  at  no  distant  date,  to  disappear 

its  arrival,  the  commandant  sent  a  long  letter  from  the  catalogue  of  independent  countries:'     ''If 

to  the  President,   saying  that  his  men  were  however,   the   Government  do    not    reform,    no 

mutinous  and  had  threatened  to  march  to  the  ^^^^^nt  of  guarantees  will  save  them  from  the  end 

Executive  Mansion  and  do  violence,  but  he  which  must  surely,  m  the  near  future,  await  them, 

had  induced  them  to  wait  until  nine  o'clock  During  all  this  anxious  twelvemonth,  when 

the   following   morning.     A  Cabinet  meeting  the  fate  of  Liberia  was  hanging  in  the  balance, 

was  called,  but  while  the  matter  was  being  it  was  widely  claimed  by  the  English  that  the 

dscussed  the  mutinous  outbreak  took    place,  interference  of  England  in  Liberian  affairs  had 

The  soldiers  came  to  the  Mansion,  insulted  the  the   full   endorsement   of   the   United   States. 

President,   threatened  his  life,   and  made  an  The  Americans  in  Liberia  did  not  beUeye  this 

attempt  to  get  the  arms  and  ammunition  out  report,  but  there  was  nothing  at  that  time  to 

of  storage.  indicate   that  the   United  States  Government 

The  Liberians  were  now  thoroughly  aroused  cared  whether  Liberia  stood  or  fell. 
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Once  freed  from  its  present  entanglements,  Near    the    farther    side    of    the    cemetery, 

no  friend  of  the  Negro  need  be  apprehensive  modest  and  unobtrusive  even  in  death,  I  found 

about  Liberia's  future.     The  republic  is  rich  the  white  men  and  women  who  went  to  their 

in  its  soil  and  in  undeveloped  resources;  it  has  graves  for  Liberia.     There  are  thirty  mounds 

a   strong  national   spirit   and   a  peace-loving  in  one  place,  and  no  American  can  look  down 

population;  and  it  has  men  endowed  with  the  that  long  row  without  feehng  that  the  place 

qualities  of  leadership  —  plenty  of  men.  whereon    he    stands    is    holy    ground.     The 

If  there  be  found  occasion  for  censure  in  the  fragmentary  records  of  the  closing  hours  of 

present  state  of  affairs,  the  United  States  must  these  men  and  women  show  that  the  men  who 

first  plead  guilty  to  criminal  negligence.     It  wrapped    themselves    in    bloody    mantles    at 

was  wholly  unnecessary  for  Liberia  to  stand  Gettysburg  and  Santiago  died  no  more  grandly 

absolutely  alone;  duty  to  the  memories  of  the  than   these   forgotten   Americans  —  or   for   a 

Americans  who  founded  the  republic  should  sublimer  cause. 

have  moved  us  long  ago  to  inquire  whether  we  Perhaps    it    was    in    vain.     Perhaps    the 

might  be  of  assistance.     On  a  low,  level  site  American  love  of  liberty  and  fair  play  expended 

halfway  down  the  street  that  leads  from  the  itself  in  freeing  Cuba  and  preventing  the  dis- 

hilltop  of  Monrovia  to  the  surf  that  thunders  memberment  of  China.     If  such  be  the  case, 

beyond  it  is  the  old  cemetery  where  the  first  we  should  at  least  have  a  decent  respect  for 

Liberian  settlers  lie  in  their  unwaking  sleep,  the  memories  of  our  own  people,  white  and 

their  graves  almost  concealed  by  the  profusion  black,   who  lost  their  lives  in   the  effort   to 

of  ferns  that  cover  nearly  every  square  yard  make  Liberia  a  success.     Should  the  day  ever 

from  the  street  back  to  the  impenetrable  green  come  when  we  allow  a  European  nation  to  haul 

of  the  African  bush.     To  an  American  wan-  down  the  republic's  flag,  the  little  cemetery 

dering  through  the  bracken,  it  becomes  trans-  wherein    lie    the    original    settlers   should   be 

formed  into  a  map  of  the  Southern  States,  reserved.     There   let   the    Stars    and    Stripes 

"A  Native  of  the  U.  S.  A.";  ''Of  Charleston,  float  side  by  side  with  the  Star  and  Stripes  of 

S.    C";    "A    Native    of    Georgia"  —  almost  Liberia,  that  there  may  forever  remain  one 

every     discolored     slab     bears     some      such  piece  of  African  soil  that  the  greed  of  Europe 

inscription.  cannot  touch. 
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I 

THE   WRIGHTS,    YESTERDAY   AND   TO-DAY 

BY 

AUGUSTUS    POST 

(secretary    OJ    the    aero    club    of    AMERICA) 

WITH  aeroplanes,  monoplanes,  bi-  who  claimed  to  be  able  to  fly  with  a  heavier- 
planes,  dirigible  balloons,  and  other  than-air  machine, 
craft  cruising  about  in  the  air  and  One  beautiful,  still  morning  about  six  o'clock, 
breaking  a  world  record  of  some  kind  nearly  Mr.  Wright  and  myself  left  the  Cosmos  Club 
every  day,  few  persons  realize  the  almost  and  took  the  car  for  Georgetown,  where  we 
immeasurable  distance  we  have  come  within  got  breakfast.  We  then  boarded  the  Fort 
a  twelvemonth.  Some  conception  of  it  may  be  Myer  trolley  and  arrived  on  the  field.  Not 
gained  from  a  comparison  of  two  incidents  at  a  person  was  in  sight  except  the  soldiers  clean- 
Fort  Myer,  happening  about  a  year  apart,  ing  the  guns  of  the  field  battery,  but  Mr. 
Let  us  look  first  at  the  demonstration  made  James  Means,  of  Boston,  came  on  the  next 
last  year  by  Mr.  Orville  Wright,  who  was  at  car.  The  conditions  for  flight  were  perfect 
that  time  known  merely  as  one  of  two  brothers  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Wright's  mechanic,  got  out 
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the  machine  and  it  was  placed  on  the  starting-  followed  up  his  early  morning  success  by  mak- 

rail.     The    weights    were    raised,    and    Mr.  ing  a  flight  of  one  hour  and  seven  minutes; 

Wright  took  his  place.     None  of  us  expected  not  satisfied  with  making  two  world's  records 

anything  more  than  a  short  flight  down  the  in  one  day,  he  then  took  a  passenger.     Lieuten- 

field,   with   possibly   a   circle.     The   machine  ant   Lahm   was   invited   to   take   a  ride;   he 

was  released,  and  away  he  went,  rising  higher  dismounted    and   stepped    into    the    seat    of 

and  higher,  circling  when  he  came  to  the  end  the   flier   with   his   boots  and  spurs  on,  and 

of   the   field   and   continuing   round.     I   had  pulled  his  military  hat  down  securely.     The 

taken  the  time  of  starting  and  marked  on  the  result    was    the  longest   two-man   flight   that 

back  of  an  envelope  each  circle  of  the  field,  had  ever  been  made. 
From  a  position  of  strained  attention  and  fixed 

gaze,  Mr.  Wright  gradually  became  more  con-         Let  us  now  look  at  the  scene  one  year  later  — 

fident  and  comfortable;  round  and  round  he  the  same  field,  the  same  machine,  the  same 

went  for  fully  twenty  minutes,  and  then  we  aviator,  and  the  same  passenger.     During  the 

began   to   realize    that   something   wonderful  interim,  a  sad  accident  had  caused  the  work  to 

was    taking    place.     Thirty    minutes    passed;  be  suspended,  but  now  the  preliminary  prepara- 

we  could  hardly  believe  it.     Mr.  Taylor  came  tions  have  been  made  and  the  announcement 

up  and  said:  "Don't  make  a  motion;  if  you  sent   out   that   everything   is   ready    for   the 

do,  he'll  come  down";  and  we  all  stood  like  official  endurance  test  —  a  flight  of  one  hour, 

statues,  watching  the  flying  man,  every  nerve  as  carrying   a   passenger.    Passing    through    the 

tense  in  our  bodies  as  though  we  were  running  lines  of  cavalrymen  who  keep  the  procession 

the  machine  ourselves.     Mark  after  mark  I  of  automobiles  in  line,  we  arrive  inside  of  the 

made  on  the  back  of  the  old  envelope  —  so  flying   field  at   the   farther  end  of   the   Fort 

many  that  I  had  lost  track  of  the  number;  it  Myer  Reservation.     Crowds  of  people  line  each 

seemed  an  age  since  the  machine  started,  and  it  side;  automobiles  are  packed  in  the  rear  of  the 

appeared  to  be  fixed  in  the  sky.     We  were  fly-tents,  put  for  the  convenience  of  the  Presi- 

impressed  that  it  could  circle  on  forever,  or  dent.    Senators,    Representatives,    and    other 

sail  like  a  bird  over  the  country,  so  positive  officials  of  the  Government  who  throng  the 

and  assuring  and  complete  was  this  demon-  official  side  of  the  field  to  see  the  flights.     The 

stration.     We  knew  that  the  problem  of  flight  crowds  on  the  sides  of  the  field  have  evidently 

by  an  aeroplane  had  been  solved.  come    prepared    to    stay.     Some    have    even 

The  newspaper  reporters  had  gotten  wind  brought  their  lunch,  knowing  that  they  will 

of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wright  had  gone  out  for  not  be  home  in  time  for  their  dinner,  and  a 

a  flight  and  they  telephoned  to  the  aeroplane  few  ladies  have  brought  needlework  to  occupy 

tent  to  learn  if  he  was  going  to  make  the  their  time  while  waiting  for  the  flight  to  take 

attempt.     The  answer  went  back:  "Yes,  he  place.     These  people  have  been  doing  this  day 

is  in  the  air  now  and  has  been  flying  for  more  after  day.    You  may  realize  the  power  of  the 

than  half  an  hour.'*     Their  rush  to  get  "the  attraction  when  it  is  strong  enough  to  change 

story"  may  be  imagined.     It  was  telegraphed  the  dinner  hour  of  a  city  from  seven  o'clock 

to  every  city  in  the  country,  and  cabled  abroad,  to  nine. 

The  news  of  what  was  happening  spread  like        All  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  aeroplane  shed, 

wild-fire.     The  Senators  and  Government  ofl&-  and   soon   the   white   wings   of   the   machine 

cials  in  Washington  telephoned  to  know  if  Mr.  appear.     It   is   turned   around   on   the   little 

Wright    would    give    another    demonstration,  truck  which  supports  it,  the  wheels  are  placed 

They  were  thoroughly  aroused  now  and  has-  under  it,  and  the  machine  is  pushed  slowly  up 

tened  out  to  Fort  Myer,  even  those  who  had  the  field  to  the  starting  place.     On  its  arrival, 

failed  to  be  interested  when  Captain  Baldwin  it  is  carefully  placed  on  the  starting  rail.    The 

was  making  his  record  flights  with  the  War  Wrights  are  seen  walking  across  the  field  to 

Department's  dirigible  balloon,  while  complet-  join  the  little  group  of  officials  and  members 

ing  his  government  contract.      In  the  after-  of  the  Signal  Corps,  forming  the  Board  who 

noon    the   largest   number   of   representative  are  conducting  the  trials  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 

people  gathered  that  had  ever  been  seen  there  ernment.     Mr.    A.    Holland    Forbes,    acting 

before.    President    Roosevelt    was    away    for  president  of  the  Aero  Club  of  America,   is 

the  summer  or  he  would  doubtless  have  been  among  them;  he  has  been  asked  to  assist  in  the 

among   the   most  enthusiastic.    Mr,   Wright  timing  of  the  event,  as  a  disinterested  party. 
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There  is  a  commotion  in  front  of  the  Presi-  you  look  edgewise  at  the  planes,  they  appear 

dent's  tent;  an  automobile  drives  quickly  up,  as   the  wings  of   a  bird  with  the    sleigh-like 

the  Philippine  footman    opens  the  door,  and  runners   underneath;    the   two  passengers  sit 

President  Taft  steps  out  with  his  hearty  smile,  on   this  light  structure,   which   seems  hardly 

The  Signal  Corps  men  raise  the  weight,  and  strong  enough   to  hold   them.     As  it  circles 

the  end  of  the  starting  rope  is  fastened  to  the  over  your  head  and  you  look  up  at  the  wide 

machine.     Mr.  Orville  Wright  now  steps  to  expanse  of  the  surfaces,  with  the  sun  shining 

the   forward   side  of   the   machine,  while   his  on  them,  and  the  dark  lines  made  by  the  ribs, 

brother   Wilbur   and   their  chief  mechanic  go  it  looks  like  the  sails  of  a  trim  racing-yacht, 

to  the  rear  of  the  aeroplane;  at  a  given  signal  It  also  makes  you  think  of  some  large  bird  in 

they  turn  the  propellers  and  start  the  motor,  search  of  prey,  its  cry  a  harsh  sound  very  much 

Mr.  Orville  Wright  adjusts  the  spark  and  lis-  like  the  noise  made  by  a  mowing  machine  as 

tens  intently  while  the  motor  runs  steadily,  it  is  driven  about  the  hay-field, 

the  propellers  creating  a  draft  in  the  back  that  The  hour  mark  is  reached  and  a  great  shout 

is  felt  even  among  the  by-standers  back  of  the  goes  up  from  the  people  on  all  sides  of  the 

ropes.     All    being    in    readiness,    Lieutenant  building;   automobile   horns   are   blown,   and 

Lahm  leaves  the  little  body  of  officers  and  President  Taft  claps  his  hands,  but  the  wel- 

steps  quickly  to  the  side  of  Mr.  Wright.     It  come  sound  seems  to  make  no  impression  upon 

is  necessary  for  him  to  crawl  in  under  the  wires  the  men  far  away  from  the  earth,  intent  only 

of  the  machine  which  cross  in  front  of  the  upon  beating  the  world's  record  of  one  hour, 

passenger.     He  takes  his  seat  in  the  centre  of  nine  minutes,  and  forty  seconds,  made  by  Mr. 

the  machine,  in  order  not  to  disturb  its  equi-  Wilbur  Wright  earlier  in  the  year.     On  the 

librium;  Mr.  Orville  Wright  takes  his  seat  on  breaking  of    this   record  Mr.  Wilbur  Wright 

the  left,  gives  one  or  two  words  of  instruction  runs  out  and  waves  his  handkerchief,  saying: 

to  Lieutenant  Lahm  about  retarding  and  ad-  ''Give  him  a  cheer,  boys!"  and  the  cheer  goes 

vancing    the   speed  of  the  engine,  grasps  the  up  from  the  crowd  of  officers  in  the  centre  of 

levers,  and  the  machine  is  released.     It  glides  the  field.     This  means  that  Mr.  Orville  Wright 

gently   down    the    track,    gathering   headway  has  beaten  his  brother's  record  and  is  now  set- 

and  increasing  its  speed  every  moment  until  ting  a  mark  of  his  own.     Soon  it  is  seen  that 

it  leaves  the  end  of  the  rail.     The  forward  the  aeroplane  is  descending  lower  and  lower; 

planes   are   raised,    the   machine   commences  it   skims  the  gun-sheds  and  seems  about  to 

to  climb  in  the  air  and  to  fly  swiftly  down  the  collide  with  the  aeroplane  shed,  but  it  glides 

field   toward    the   aeroplane   building,   where  easily  over  and  at  the  end  of  another  circle 

Miss  Katherine  Wright  and  her  friends  are  strikes  the  ground.     The  motor  is  shut  off, 

seated;  it  turns  gracefully  and  circles  over  the  and  the  great  two-passenger  flight  which  com- 

trees  of  Arlington  Cemetery,  wheeling  at  the  pletes  the  endurance  test  for  the  United  States 

upper  end  of  the  field  again  and  passing  directly  Government  is  over.     The  machine  had  been 

over    the    President's    tent.     President    Taft  in  the  air  for  one  hour,  twelve  minutes,  and 

rises  to  his  feet  and  watches  the  flying-machine  forty  seconds. 

Intently.  The  newspaper  correspondents  and  others 
Around  and  around  it  circles,  each  circle  broke  through  the  lines  to  congratulate  the 
taking  about  one  minute  in  time,  with  hardly  successful  aviators.  The  President  also  left 
a  variation.  For  the  first  ten  minutes  the  his  tent  and  started  across  the  field  to  con- 
machine  did  not  run  quite  smoothly;  Mr.  gratulate  Mr.  Wright,  who  left  the  group  and 
Wright  explained  to  me  that  he  did  not  get  the  came  to  meet  him.  "  I  am  glad  to  congratulate 
levers  set  quite  right  for  the  added  weight  of  you  on  your  achievement,"  the  President  said; 
a  passenger,  but  he  soon  found  the  adjust-  "you  came  down  as  gracefully  and  as  much 
ment,  and  then  had  no  further  difficulty.  like  a  bird  as  you  went  up.  I  hope  your  pas- 
How  can  I  describe  the  beautiful,  white,  grace-  senger  behaved  himself  and  did  not  talk  to  the 
ful,  curving  surfaces  of  this  perfect  and  char-  motorman.  It  was  a  wonderful  performance; 
acteristic  machine.  The  nearest  thing  that  I  would  not  have  missed  it."  He  then  reached 
would  give  the  idea  would  be  a  combination  out  and  shook  hands  with  Wilbur  and  said: 
of  a  sleigh  with  its  runners  and  a  yacht  with  "Your  brother  has  broken  your  record." 
its  sails  in  the  horizontal  position  instead  of  "Yes,"  Wilbur  remarked  with  a  smile,  "but 
the  vertical.    As  it  goes  away  from  you  and  it's  all  in  the  family." 
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Lieutenant  Lahm   was  enthusiastic   about  speed  they  were  to  pay  a  bonus  of  10  per  cent., 

the   trip.     When   asked,  "Aren't   you   proud  or  $2,500;  and  for  every  mile  per  hour  less  to 

to  be  the  first  passenger  in  a  record-breaking  the  minimum  limit  of  thirty-six  miles  an  hour 

flight  like   this?"   he  replied,  ''Of  course,   I  they  were  to  deduct  the  same  amount.     If  the 

was  very  glad  to  go  up,  but  the  men  who  have  flying-machine  should  get  very  low  and  have 

the  right  to  be  proud  are  the  Wright  brothers,  to  climb  higher,  it  would  retard  the  speed,  just 

The  machine  was  under  perfect  control  at  all  as  an  automobile  would  go  slower  uphill;  and 

times.     He  apparently  had   to  give  no  con-  the  danger  of  landing  among  the  trees  if  the 

scious  thought  either  to  his  hands  or  to  the  motor  should  stop  added  one  more  serious 

levers.     His   actions   all   seemed   involuntary,  element  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
It  had  hardly  started  on  one  of  its  dips  before         When  we  reached  the  aeroplane  building, 

his  hands  were  moved  in  the  proper  direction  where    so    much    of    the    world's    history    of 

to  restore  the  balance.     It  seemed  impossible  aviation  is  being  made,  we  saw  a  few  news- 

for  anything  to  go  wrong.     I  never  knew  an  paper  correspondents  lazily  lying  near  their  tent 

hour  to  pass  so  quickly  as  that  one  up  in  the  air.  while  the  sergeant  in  the  Signal  Corps  tent 

The  first  half  seemed  like  ten  minutes,  and  the  was  awaiting  orders  from  his  superior.     The 

second    scarcely    longer.     I    hardly    felt    the  Senate  Committee  had  just  departed,  and  the 

vibrations  of  the  engine,  but  at  first  the  rising  place  was  deserted  except  for  the  presence  of 

and  dipping  were  hard  to  get  used  to.     The  Mr.  Taylor,  the  Wrights'  mechanic,  who  was 

only  disagreeable  sensation  I  experienced  was  playing  chess  in  the  doorway  where  the  cool 

a  deafness  from  the  whirring  motor.     Some-  breeze   was   blowing  —  a   breeze   which   was 

times  the  undulating  movement  was  notice-  recorded  by  the  celebrated  "Annie,"  as  the 

able,  but  that  was  all.     The  sensation  of  riding  animometer  is  commonly  called,  the  austere 

the  air  in  an  aeroplane  is  indescribable.     The  recording    instrument   which   plays   such    an 

only  adjective  that  I  can  use  which  at  all  fits  important  part  in  the  decisions  whether  a  flight 

the  situation  is  'glorious.'     Of  course,  we  had  shall  be  made.     The  revolving  cups  are  placed 

to  shout  to  speak  to  each  other,  and  after  the  on  the  top  of  a  large  tower,  the  highest  point 

first  few  minutes  of  the  flight  we  exchanged  only  in  the  Reservation,  and  by  an  electric  con- 

a  few  remarks.'*  nection  to  the  recording  instrument  the  speed 

In   the   evening  we   met  Mr.   Wright,   his  of  the  wind  is  determined, 
brother,  and  his  sister  in  the  Hotel  Raleigh,  and         The    first    real    flying-machine,    and    the 

we  spent  some  time  talking  over  the  events  of  unique  product  of  many  years'  labor  in  the 

the  day.     Mr.  Wright  said  that  he  would  like  comparative  seclusion  of  the  sand  dunes  of 

to  make  a  long-distance  flight  for  the  Michelin  Kitty  Hawk  and  the  fields  on  the  outskirts  of 

cup,  which  was  won  by  his  brother  last  year  by  Dayton,  Ohio,  lay  before  us.     It  was  hard  to 

a  flight  of  about  78  miles.     For  this  trial  he  realize  that  this  was  the  machine  that  the  ages 

said  he  would  like  to  re-build  the  machine  and  have  been  waiting  for,  and  that  it  is  capable  of 

put  in  a  larger  gasoline  tank  that  would  allow  carrying  two  men  for  an  hour's  flight  in  the  air. 

him  to  fly  for  a  considerable  distance,  for  at  The  machine  is  very  much  the  same  as  it  was 

least  five  or  six  hours.  last  year,  except  that  the  amount  of  supporting 

On  the  following  day  came  the  speed  test  surface  has  been  reduced  by  about  eighty  square 

over  a  measured  course  of  five  miles  from  Fort  feet  and  there  has  been  a  slight  change  in  the 

Myer  to  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  return,  making  lever  which  turns  the  rudder  and  governs  the 

a  total  of  ten  miles  over  trees,  railroads,  and  equilibrating  device.    This  formerly  consisted 

rough  and  unbroken  country  —  a  feat  never  of  two  levers,  side  by  side.     It  is  now  arranged 

before    attempted    and    much    more   difiicult  very  cleverly  so  that  the  top  of  one  lever  is 

than  crossing  the  English  Channel;  the  vary-  jointed  and  a  movement  of  the  wrist  from  one 

ing  currents  of  air  and  the  difficulty  of  main-  side  to  the  other  is  sufficient  to  move  the  rudder 

taining  a  level  course,  when  the  valleys  and  for  steering  in  the  horizontal  plane.    At  the 

gullies  sometimes  drop  one  hundred  or  more  same  time  the  lever  can  be  pushed  forward  and 

feet,  can  hardly  be  realized.    The  price  to  be  pulled  back  to  raise  or  lower  the  opposite  tips 

paid  for  the  machine  depended  upon  its  speed,  of    the   winged    surfaces.     This   enables    the 

which  was  calculated  at  forty  miles  an  hour,  two  operations  of  steering  and  governing  the 

The  Government  had  agreed  to  pay  $25,000  for  equilibrium  of  the  machine  to  be  done  by  one 

the  machine,  and  for  every  mile  above  this  hand.     The  wires  guying    the    rudder    have 
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also   been   slightly   changed   to   prevent   the  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  an  undertaking  of 

possibility  of  their  being  hit  by  the  propeller.  world-wide  interest  was  about  to  be  attempted. 

The  aeroplane  is  so  large  that  there  is  not  It  seemed  like  some  ordinary  experiment  in 

room  for  one  to  pass  by  to  get  from  one  end  of  some  quiet  country  place,  and  not  a  trial  of  one 

the  building  to  the  other,  so  we  passed  around  of  the   most  wonderful  creations  of  human 

the  outside  to  the  rear  where  we  joined  a  little  interest;  and  a  trial  in  which  the  element  of 

group    that   was   listening  to  Mr.    Rathbun,  personal  danger  was  also  present,  one  much 

Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  more  dangerous  than  the  ordinary  flights  over 

was  teUing  of  just  such  times  as  these  spent  the  Fort  Myer  field.     Looking  out  through 

in  the  houseboat  of  Professor  Langley  on  the  the  doors  toward  the  upper  end  of  the  field, 

Potomac  River  while   waiting  for  experiments  where  the  starting  track  was  situated,  we  could 

to  take  place.     There,  the  reporters,  in  small  see  one  vast  mass  of  people  assembled;  they 

row-boats,  with  opera  glasses,  were  kept  at  a  seemed    to    be    perfectly    still,    and    waiting 

distance;  and  others  on  the  shores  with  tele-  patiently.     Strains  of   the  band   were   heard 

scopes  watched  every  movement  and  endeavor-  floating  on   the  air.    At  least  five  hundred 

ed  to  find  out  what  was  going  on.  automobiles  were  parked  back  of  the  President's 

Looking  out  of  the  windows  of  the  aero-  enclosure,  and  trolley-cars  and  wagons  stood 

plane  building,  we   could  see  the  crowds  of  on   the  Arlington   side.    The  whole  Govern- 

people  that  were  gathering  at  the  edge  of  the  ment  was  represented;  Senators,  Congressmen, 

field.     Thousands    were    arriving    on    trolley  ofiicers  of  the  army,  chiefs  of  bureaus,  and 

cars    and    by    automobiles.     The    mounted  most  of  the  clerks  were  there, 

cavalrymen,  keeping  the  lines  of  people  back,  It  is  hardly  possible  to  realize  the  extent  to 

rode  excitedly  now  and  then  to  intercept  some  which  the  hypnotic  effect  of  this  wonderful 

audacious  or  too  interested  person,  and  to  turn  achievement  has  extended.     The  people  are 

him  back  from  crossing  the  forbidden  field.  becoming  weather-wise  and  have  learned  that 

Mr.WilburWright  sauntered  into  the  building,  wind  is  an  element  almost  as  important 
reading;  he  casually  looked  out  of  the  window  as  rain.  It  is  very  easy  to  understand  why 
at  the  weather  and  walked  over  to  the  ani-  rain  would  interfere  with  an  outdoor  event, 
mometer.  Taking  out  his  watch,  he  seemed  pre-  They  now  learn  that  the  strength  of  the  wind 
occupied  in  considering  the  weather  conditions;  is  also  important  in  the  case  of  flying-machines, 
he  remarked  that  the  wind  blowing  across  the  at  the  present  state  of  their  development,  and 
course  would  retard  their  flight.  Mr.  Wilbur  upon  this  occasion  even  the  direction  of  the 
Wright,  when  conversing  with  Mr.  Cushman,  wind  was  an  important  matter.  It  was  getting 
Secretary  of  the  Aero  Club  of  Washington,  later  and  later  and  the  wind  showed  no  signs 
on  the  chance  of  their  competing  for  the  of  abating.  Mr.  Orville  and  Mr.  Wilbur 
Michelin  trophy,  said  that  it  would  be  better  Wright  sauntered  out  to  see  the  weather  con- 
to  wait  until  later  in  the  year  to  see  what  dis-  ditions,  and  finally  Wilbur  said:  "We  can't 
tance  had  already  been  accomplished  and  keep  them  waiting  any  longer;  let's  go.  If  we 
what  distance  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  wait  for  everything  to  be  perfect,  we  will  wait 
in  order  to  win.  He  further  said:  **It  may  a  long  while;  this  is  good  enough."  Imme- 
seem  hard  for  you  to  believe,  but  we  don't  diately  there  was  activity  among  the  soldiers; 
care  very  much  for  flying.  We  would  rather  the  doors  were  taken  down,  the  machine 
go  down  to  our  camp  in  the  South,  where  it  was  pushed  out,  and  the  large  wheels  placed 
would  not  matter  if  we  flew  or  not.  Our  carefully  under  it.  As  the  soldiers  pushed 
interest  is  in  perfecting  the  machine."  it  along,  it  looked  like  a  large,  crawhng  insect 

Mr.  Orville  Wright  now  arrived  in  the  build-  as  it  moved  up  the  field, 

ing,  accompanied  by  his  sister.  Miss  Katherine  Mr.    Orville    Wright    calmly    adjusted    his 

Wright,    and    some    friends.     Wilbur    said:  goggles,  which  are  fitted  with  shades  over  their 

**Did   you   have   any  trouble   getting   out?"  top  to  protect  his  eyes  from  the  sun,  changed 

Orville  answered:  "There  was  a  pretty  good  his  coat,  and  put  on  a  cap  which  he  pulled 

crowd  on  the  bridge,  but  we  got  through."  down  over  his  eyes;  then  he  joined  his  brother, 

He  had  a  small  American  flag  which  someone  and  they  followed  after  the  aeroplane, 

had  given  him,  and  Miss  Katherine  Wright  The  little  group  in  the  aeroplane  building 

started  to  attach  it  to  the  machine.     Mr.  Tay-  took  their  seats  on  the  doorstep  and  watched 

lor,  the  mechanic,  fastened  it  on  for  her.  the  preparations  for  starting.     Suddenly  we 
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heard   the  noise  of  the  motor  and  saw  the  return :  "  I  had  to  climb  like  forty  all  the  way 

propellers  whirring  around.     Miss  Katherine  back."     Soon  it  came  into  sight  over  the  edge 

Wright  was  somewhat  nervous,  and  watched  of  the  woods  and  rapidly  grew  more  and  more 

her  brothers  very  intently  through  a  pair  of  distinct  until  it  swept  over  the  finishing  line, 

field-glasses,    and   said   that   she   wished   the  almost  over  the  heads  of  the  cheering  crowds, 

trials  were  safely  over.  and  with  a  graceful  circle  landed  near   the 

Lieutenant  Benjamin  D.  Foulois,  who  had  aeroplane    shed.     The    greatest    aeronautical 

been  chosen  to  accompany  Mr.  Orville  Wright  event  in  history  was  finished.     The  elapsed 

upon  the  speed  test,  took  his  place  with  his  time    was    fourteen    minutes    and    forty-two 

accustomed  coolness;  everything  being  ready,  seconds,  which  means  a  speed  of  a  little  more 

the  machine  was  released,  and  they  rose  slowly,  than  forty-two  miles  an  hour, 

circling  the  field  twice  to  get  up  speed  and  Mr.  Wright  was  congratulated  by  President 

attain     sufficient     elevation.       They     turned  Taft,    and    by   his   brother  Wilbur   and  his 

sharply    by    the    starting-tower    and    passed  sister,     who    had    already     telegraphed     the 

between   the   flags   which   marked   the  start-  good  news  to  their  father  in  Dayton.     Lieu- 

ing-line;   amid  the  cheering  of  the  spectators  tenant   Foulois   escaped  from  the  crowd  that 

and  tooting  of  automobile  horns,  the  machine  quickly  gathered  and    disappeared    into    the 

sped  away  toward  the  two  captive  balloons  aeroplane  building. 

which  marked  the  course  and  gave  some  idea  This  ends  the  trials  at  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  but 
of  the  proper  altitude  to  maintain.  It  grew  Mr.  Wilbur  Wright  expects  to  instruct  Lieu- 
smaller  and  smaller  in  the  distance,  and  it  could  tenants  Lahm  and  Foulois  in  the  operation 
be  seen  that  the  wind  was  carrying  it  slightly  of  the  aeroplane  so  that  they  may  in  turn 
out  of  its  course  toward  the  east;  but  it  turned  instruct  the  other  officers  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
and  made  for  the  balloon  marking  the  return-  Mr.  Orville  Wright  left  on  a  visit  to  Germany, 
ing  point  at  Shuter's  Hill,  where  Major  Squire,  where  a  company  has  been  formed  to  manu- 
Major  Russell,  and  Captain  Chandler  (repre-  facture  the  Wright  machine.  Just  before  he 
senting  the  Signal  Corps)  were  stationed,  sailed  for  Europe  he  made  the  statement  that 
They  took  the  official  time  of  the  turn,  and  the  their  machine  could  fly  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
machine  started  back.  There  was  a  moment  five  hours,  and  if  it  maintained  a  speed  of 
of  suspense  when  it  disappeared  from  view,  forty  miles  an  hour,  this  would  mean  cover- 
The  strong  downward  currents  of  wind  bore  ing  about  a  thousand  miles;  and  surely,  in  the 
the  aeroplane  lower  and  lower  until  it  was  light  of  present  developments,  this  does  not 
hidden  by  the  trees.      Mr.  Wright  said  on  his  seem  too  much  to  expect  in  the  future. 


II 
THE   NAVIGATORS    OF   EUROPE 

BY 
OWEN   WILSON 

A  N  automobile    speeding    along    a    Long  join  the  ranks  of  the  aviators  in  the  future,  for 

Za       Island  road  was  stopped  recently  by  flying  has  taken  a  tremendous  hold  on  the 

ir\.     an  aeroplane  which  dropped  down  in  popular  imagination.     During  the  Wright  trials 

front  of  it.     The  aeronaut  asked  the  aston-  all  Washington,  from  the  President  down,  went 

ished   chauffeur   for   the  loan  of  a  monkey-  out    to    Fort    Myer.     When    the    Aeronautic 

wrench.     After  tinkering  with  his  machine  a  Society  held   its  exhibition   at  Morris   Park, 

while  he  returned  the  wrench  and  flew  off.  2,ooopeople  journeyed  out  from  New  York  and 

Within  a  year,  or  perhaps  two,  such  occur-  paid  a  dollar  each  to  see  Mr.  Curtiss  fly  around 

rences  will  be  common.    Many  different  makes  the  track.     There  is  to  be  an  aerial  exposition 

of  aeroplanes  have  flown;  more  men  are  learn-  in  Boston,  another  in  Pittsburgh,  and  possibly 

ing  to  fly  every  day;  and  more  and  more  will  a  third  in  New  York.    The  airship  over  the 
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Hudson  marked  another  era  in  the  history  of 
the  river  that  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration 
commemorates.  But  American  enthusiasm 
has  not  yet  reached  the  fever-heat  of  Europe. 

bleriot's  triumphal  reception 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  28th,  a  large 
crowd  began  to  collect  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Gare  du  Nord  in  Paris.  A  little  before 
five  o'clock  the  station  courtyard  and  the 
adjacent  streets  were  packed.  M.  Barthou, 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  M.  Milleraud,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  wxre  there.  It 
was  as  if  a  great  and  popular  officer  of  the 
Government  were  expected.  At  five  o'clock 
the  train  rolled  in  and  the  crowd  broke  out 
into  loud  cries  of  "Vive  Bl^riot!  Vive  Bleriot!" 
This  was  only  the  first  feature  of  the  triumphal 
entry  into  Paris  of  the  man  who  had  flown 
across  the  English  Channel.  The  municipal- 
ity gave  him  a  great  banquet  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville;  he  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor;  and  a  stone  is  to  be  erected 
on  the  spot  near  Calais  from  which  he  started 
for  England. 

In  England,  his  reception  after  the  flight 
had  been  no  less  cordial.  The  people  had 
waked  up  one  morning  to  find  that  England 
had  been  invaded  by  a  Frenchman  who  had 
flown  across  the  Channel  in  thirty-eight  min- 
utes. Curious  crowds  gathered  at  the  London 
station  to  see  the  man  who  had  done  this 
remarkable  feat.  The  French  embassy  gave 
him  an  entertainment  as  one  who  had  brought 
great  glory  upon  his  country.  Though  M. 
Bleriot  left  London  at  nine  o'clock,  the  station 
was  crowded  with  people  to  cheer  him  and  see 
him  off. 

A  little  more  than  a  week  later,  M.  Sommer 
furnished  the  French  people  with  another 
aerial  sensation.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing he  went  quietly  out  of  Paris  in  an  auto- 
mobile to  escape  the  crowds  that  were  sure  to 
follow  any  demonstration  by  daylight.  He 
started  his  flight  by  moonlight  at  about  a 
quarter  after  three,  and  he  stayed  in  the  air 
two  hours,  twenty-seven  minutes,  and  fif- 
teen seconds  —  the  longest  time  that  an  aero- 
plane has  ever  remained  off  the  earth.  Curi- 
ously enough,  while  thousands  of  Parisians 
would  have  willingly  given  their  night's  rest 
to  see  the  flight,  the  inventor  of  the  machine 
(M.  Henry  Farman)  slept  peacefully.  The 
evening  before  the  attempt  he  had  said  to  M. 
Sommer : 


'*  Don't  wake  me.  You  will  undoubtedly 
break  the  record,  but  I  will  hear  about  it  in  the 
morning." 

These  spectacular  achievements  thoroughly 
aroused  popular  interest.  The  picture  postal- 
card  craze  was  revived  to  show  flying  machines. 
The  street-vendors  hawked  toy  aeroplanes. 
Crowds  gathered  all  day  long  at  the  moving- 
picture  shows  of  Bleriot,  Latham,  Farman,  and 
other  popular  heroes.  So  general  is  the  inter- 
est that  a  daily  paper  devoted  to  aeronautics 
has  been  started  there. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  popular  excitement 
came  the  great  Aviation  Week  at  Rheims, 
where  thousands  upon  thousands  flocked 
to  see  the  flights.  Almost  all  the  great  avia- 
tors of  the  world  were  there  except  the  Wright 
brothers. 

A  few  days  before  the  great  week,  the 
American  aviator,  Mr.  Glenn  H.  Curtiss, 
gave  startling  proof  of  the  degree  of  con- 
trol which  the  aeroplane  has  reached.  It 
was  in  the  great  aerodrome  at  Rheims, 
and  for  the  first  time  three  heavier  -  than  - 
air  machines  were  manoeuvring  together  at 
the  same  time.  They  were  all  flying  at 
high  speed  when  suddenly  Mr.  Curtiss 
saw  an  Antoinette  aeroplane  approaching 
him  at  right  angles  and  upon  the  same 
level.  He  quickly  elevated  his  planes, 
and  his  craft  shot  upward  and  soared 
easily  over  the  other  machine.  There 
was  wild  applause;  the  feat  was  not  only 
spectacular  but  illustrated  the  great  ease 
with  which  the  newer  types  of  flying  ma- 
chines can   be  controlled. 

The  interest  in  England  is  almost  as  great, 
though  less  demonstrative.  For  example,  the 
following  prizes  are  offered: 


Prize 


Condition 


$50,000  London  to  Manchester  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  not  more  than 
two  stoppages. 

$5,000     One    mile;    all-British    flier    and 
pilot. 

$5,000  London  to  Manchester;  payable 
at  the  rate  of  $25  per  mile  for 
first  attempt  exceeding  twenty-five 
miles. 
$10,000  London  to  Manchester;  machine 
must  be  British-built,  and  have 
an  Antoinette  engine. 

$2,500    London   to   Manchester;   British- 
built  engine. 
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The  London  Times  has  the  following  to  say: 

"It  is  no  wonder  that  there  should  be  great 
enthusiasm  in  France  over  the  cross-Channel 
flight  of  M.  Bl^riot,  and  that  the  French  papers 
should  talk  of  nothing  else.  Further  enthusiasm 
will  doubtless  greet  the  gallant  attempt,  which  was 
all  but  successful,  of  M.  Latham  yesterday,  to 
repeat  the  achievement.  Since  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World  no  material  event  has  happened 
on  this  earth  so  impressive  to  the  imagination  as 
the  conquest  of  the  air  which  is  now  half  achieved. 
Indeed,  the  conquest  of  the  air  is  likely  to  be  more 
vast  and  bewildering  in  its  results  than  even  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  one  is  inclined 
to  wonder  that  men  should  take  it  as  calmly  as 
they  do." 

In  Germany  the  interest  centres  in  the 
one  picturesque  figure  of  Count  Zeppelin, 
whose  craft,  as  long  as  a  battleship,  has  flown 
800  miles  without  a  stop.  His  success  with 
the  dirigible  has  been  so  spectacular  that  the 
Germans  have  done  comparatively  little  with 
aeroplanes.  Germany  is  as  proud  of  Zeppelin 
as  France  is  of  Bleriot,  and  his  work  is 
supported  both  by  the  people  and  the 
Government.  The  Government  contributed 
$1,250,000  to  the  Zeppelin  fund,  spent  $510,000 
for  Zeppelin  airships,  and  $125,000  for  the 
pay  and  maintenance  of  the  balloon  corps. 
Germany's  $1,900,000  airship  budget  is  more 
than  eight  times  as  much  as  that  of  France,  the 
nearest  competitor  in  expenditure.  England 
spent  $25  last  year,  but  has  increased  the  aero- 
nautic budget  to  $360,000  for  next  year. 

AEROPLANES   FOR  EVERYBODY 

Up  to  this  time  the  people  who  have  flown 
have  been  the  inventors,  and  each  man  has 
flown  in  his  own  machine.  But  now  we  have 
come  to  a  different  period  in  flying-machine 
history.  A  large  display  advertisement  in  the 
London  Times  informs  the  world  that  there  is 
an  agency  prepared  to  furnish  without  delay 
any  one  of  four  successful  types  of  aeroplanes. 
The  prospective  aviator  is  confronted  with  the 
respective  merits  of  the  Bleriot  monoplane  of 
the  type  Calais-Dover,  of  the  Latham  type, 
of  the  Antoinette  monoplane,  and  of  the 
Wright  and  Voisin  biplanes.  There  are  any 
number  of  others  for  sale  also;  some,  such  as 
the  Curtiss  machine,  have  flown  successfully, 
and  others  have  never  been  in  the  air.  Imme- 
diately after  the  Channel  flight,  a  wealthy 
Englishman  bought  a  Bldriot  machine  for 
his  own  use.    Two  Wright  machines  and  one 


Curtiss  machine  have  been  sold  to  private 
persons  in  this  country. 

The  cost  of  the  aeroplanes  is  comparatively 
low.  A  Bleriot  monoplane,  the  No.  12, 
designed  to  carry  three  people,  costs  in  Europe 
$4,800.  The  price  of  the  No.  11,  for  one  per- 
son, is  $4,000;  and  the  planes  of  the  No.  11 
without  the  engine,  $2,000.  The  price  of  the 
Curtiss  biplane  is  $5,000,  and  of  the  Wrights', 
in  this  country,  $7,500. 

There  are  plenty  of  machines  good  enough 
for  the  public  to  buy  and  fly  in.  The  diffi- 
culty lies  in  knowing  how  to  fly.  The  sailor 
can  see  the  squalls  approaching  him  across 
the  water.  The  automobilist  can  see  his  road. 
But  the  aviator  can  not  see  the  squalls  that 
may  strike  him,  nor  tell  when  he  will  strike 
inequalities  in  the  medium  through  which  he 
is  going.  Even  the  best  aeronauts  are  just 
beginning  to  learn  something  of  the  science  of 
aeronautics.  Yet  these  difficulties  need  not 
prevent  the  rapid  spread  of  the  use  of  flying- 
machines.  Enough  knowledge  can  be  learned 
even  in  a  short  apprenticeship  to  make  flight 
possible.  M.  Roger  Sommer  first  sat  in  the 
seat  of  an  aeroplane  on  July  3d.  On 
August  7th  he  made  the  world's  record  flight 
of  two  hours,  twenty-seven  minutes,  and 
fifteen  seconds. 

On  one  of  his  flights  overland,  Mr.  Latham 
took  with  him  the  correspondent  of  a  London 
daily,  and  the  flight  was  so  steady  and  even 
that  the  correspondent  wrote  the  story  of 
his  flight  while  he  was  in  the  air.  With  these 
things  in  mind,  it  does  not  seem  preposterous 
for  the  officers  of  the  Aero  Club  to  talk  of  a 
great  flying-machine  meet  like  the  Vanderbilt 
Cup  race  for  automobiles,  perhaps  with  flights 
back  and  forth  across  Long  Island  Sound. 
Mr.  Glidden's  promise  of  a  real  air-line  between 
New  York  and  Boston  is  well  within  the  realm 
of  possibility.  The  Zeppelin  Company  in  Ger- 
many is  preparing  for  such  a  line  at  present. 

The  Wrights  have  predicted  that  in  a  short 
time  aeroplanes  will  be  carrying  the  mails. 
And  hard-headed  business  men  believe  that 
the  next  two  or  three  years  will  see  thou- 
sands of  aeroplanes  flying  around  over  the 
country,  and  they  are  willing  to  invest  their 
money  on  the  belief.  Besides  the  men  whose 
enthusiasm  prompts  them  to  build  flying- 
machines,  several  automobile  manufacturers 
are  preparing  to  put  them  upon  the  market. 
It  is  not  only  the  era  of  possible  flight  but  the 
beginning  of  the  era  of  popular  flight. 


THE  RUSH  OF  PROSPERITY 

MORE  THAN  EIGHT  BILLIONS  OF  MONEY  FOR  THE  FARMS  — HOW  FARM  PROSPERITY 
AWAKENS  INDUSTRY  AND  STARTS  THE  WHEELS  OF  COMMERCE— THE  RESPONSE  OF  THE 
GREAT  TRADES  TO  THE  CALL  OF  GOOD  TIMES— THE  CHOICE,  SPECULATION  OR  COMMERCE 

THERE    is    a    bureau    in    Washington  that  there  is  practically  no  other  in  the  race, 

which  bears  the  name  "Division  of  Therefore  the  value  of  the  crops  of  1909  is  of 

Information,  Bureau  of  Immigration,  more   than   slight  interest.     Here  is   a   table 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor."     In  that  shows  how  the  estimated  value  for  this 

spite   of   the   tangled   nomenclature,    it   is   a  year  compares  with  actual  values  in  preceding 

simple    concern.     Its    main    business    in    life  years: 

is  to  answer  questions  from  people  and  con-  Value  of  American  Crops 

cerns  that  want  labor  and  cannot  find  it  in  igg^                                                $2  212  000  000 

the  ordinary  way.  1890 2'466,'oooiooo 

Very  recently,   a  request  came  in  from  a     1900 4,717,000,000 

brick-making  plant  in  Missouri,   asking  the     1905 6,415,000,000 

department   to   furnish   fifteen   families,    and      ^9^^ 6,794,000,000 

stipulating  that  all  the  famihes  had  to  have     ^Qo? 7,412,000,000 

children.     The  men  who  handle  these  things      ^9o8 7,800,000,000 

in   the   department    started    an   investigation     ^^09    (estimated) 8,300,000,000 

to  find  out  what  the  children  were  wanted  As  compared  with   1906,   the  last  year  of 

for,   and  determined  not  to  furnish  them  if  real  prosperity  in  this  country,   the  farmers 

they  were  wanted  for  work.  will  this  year  gain  about  $1^600,000,000  in 

The  reply  that  came  back  from  Missouri  their  gross  earnings  from  crops.     That  is  a 

indicated  that  the  children  were  wanted  to  respectable  gain.     It  is  two-thirds  of  the  total 

act   as   an   "anchor,"   for   the   heads   of   the  value  of  all  the  crops  in  the  United  States 

firm  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  long  period  of  twenty  years  ago  —  and  this  country  was  no 

activity  is  beginning   and   they  want  to  get  agricultural  novice  in  1890. 

started  with  a  force  that  will  be  permanent.  What  this  increasing  flood  of  agricultural 

That  represents  the  spirit  of  to-day.  Students  income  means  to  the  country  at  large,   any 

of  commerce  eight  or  nine  months  ago  made  man   may   see   if   he   cares.     The   farmer   in 

up  their  minds  that  the  return   of  prosperity  central    Texas,    or    northern    California,    or 

was   only   a   matter   of   time;  but  to-day  the  Alabama,  who  gets  an  increase  of  $500  from 

rank  and  file  of  the  commercial  army  know  his  crop  of  corn,   or  wheat,   or  cotton,   will 

that  the  real  march  has  begun.     Trial  stages  spend   that  S500,   or  he  will  put  it  into  the 

are  behind  the  country  now,  not  ahead.  bank.     If  he  spends  it,  more  than  $250  of  it  will 

The  final  marching  orders  came  from  the  go  to  pay  wages  in  some  mill,  east  or  west, 

farms,  as  usual.     Through  the  early  months  The  rest  will  go  to  profits  on  capital  invested 

of  the  summer,  tariff  revision  and  crop  uncer-  in  the  mill,  the  railroad  that  carries  the  freight, 

tainty   held   the   industry   of   the   country   in  the  store  that  handles  it. 

check.     The    two    deterrents    were    removed  If  he  leaves  it  in  the  bank,  it  does  just  the 

at  the  same  moment.     The  tariff  has  been  same  thing.    It  becomes  the  basis  of  credit  and 

revised  —  more  or  less  —  and  no  one  is  hurt;  helps  the  bank  to  finance  some  large  operation 

the  crop  authorities  now  make  the  statement  in    merchandising,     manufacturing,     trading, 

that  the  crops  of  1909  will  bring  in  the  markets  or  even  speculating.     Lying  there  in  the  bank, 

of    the    world    close    upon    $8,300,000,000  —  somebody  gets   the  use   of  it.     It  is  in   the 

half  a  billion  dollars  more  than  they  brought  hopper  of  commerce,   and  out  of  the  other 

in  1908,  which  was  a  record  year.  end  of  the  machine  flows  a  miscellaneous  col- 

The   land   is   the   prime   wealth-producing  lection  of  materials  that  go  to  make  up  industry, 

factor  in  any  country  of  commercial  importance.  More  cars  and  engines  for  the  railroads,  more 

In  this  country  it  stands  first  by  such  a  margin  clothes  for  men  and  women,  more  plows  and 
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headers  for  the  tillers  of  land,  more  steam-  wait  outside  the  doors  for  hours  to  get  in  a  word 

ships   for    the   ocean    highways,    more    type-  that  might  help  to  quicken  delivery  on  some 

writers  for  a  thousand  new  offices  to  handle  car-order  worth  half  a  million  dollars  or   so, 

new  business  —  more  of  everything  there  is  —  unbent  enough  to  go  humbly  and  wait  for 

these  things  flow  as  readily  from  the  money  hours  in  the  outside  offices  of  the  railroads, 

left  idle  in  the  bank  as  from  the  money  spent  waiting  for  a  clerk  to  come  out  from  the  same 

or  thrown  away.  railroad  official  who,   two  years  before,   had 

However  one  may  look  at  it,  this  $1,600,-  been  the  waiter  in  the  outside  office.     There 

000,000  of  additional  wealth  poured  into  the  had  never  been  a  more  sudden  transformation 

fields  of  the  United  States  is  an  immeasurable  on  so  large  a  scale. 

stimulus  to  commerce.  And  the  country  at  large  There  has  been  one  since.  In  the  period 
responded  at  once  to  the  stimulus,  once  it  of  six  months,  the  car-company  officers,  and 
became  known  that  the  value  of  the  crops  indeed  the  officers  of  all  railroad  supply  con- 
would  certainly  show  an  enormous  increase  cerns,  have  again  become  the  haughty  auto- 
for  the  year.  crats  of  the  situation,  and  the  railroad  officers 

There  are  a  few  big  and  important  trades  are  again  in  the  outside  offices.     It  is  not  by 

upon  which  the  attention  of  the  financial  and  any  means  so  bad  as  it  was  in  1906;  but  "full 

commercial  world  centred  when   the   collapse  for  the  next  six  months"  is  not  at  all  unusual 

came,  not  so  much  because  they  are  the  most  on  the  lips  of  the  equipment  company  presi- 

important  trades,  but  because  they  are  organ-  dents.     In  half  a  dozen  offices  where  an  air 

ized  in  such  form  that  one  may  find  out  the  of  poverty  might  have  been  noted  less  than  a 

truth  about  their  condition  at  any  time.    The  year  ago,  they  are  already  beginning  to  make 

iron  and  steel  trade,  the  lumber  trade,  the  a  noise  like  a  dividend, 

copper  trade,  and  the  railroad  supply  traffic  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  big  electric 

are  prominent  examples.  companies.     One  of  them  went  into  bank- 

Every  one  of  them  went  to  smash  in  the  ruptcy  during  the  panic.  It  is  now  out  of 
panic.  Prices  in  all  of  them  dropped,  lumber  bankruptcy  but  has  not  resumed  dividends, 
and  copper  in  particular  meeting  spectacular  It  recently  published  a  statement  that  looked 
declines  that  put  them  below  the  cost  of  pro-  very  bad;  much  worse  than  necessary,  in  fact, 
duction  in  many  mines  and  many  forests.  If  one  go  out  to  its  plants,  he  finds  them  run- 
Toward  the  end  of  the  disturbance,  there  ning  full;  and  orders  on  the  books  seem  to 
came  a  sudden  smash  in  the  prices  of  steel  mean  that  they  will  run  full  for  many  months 
products,  which  had  been  held  firm  for  years  to  come.  Labor  is  in  demand,  and  prices, 
through  many  vicissitudes.  The  cuts  were  while  not  by  any  means  at  the  high  level, 
not  enormous,  as  in  the  other  trades;  but  are  not  below  a  level  that  means  loss, 
they  were  serious  enough  to  make  many  The  iron  and  steel  trade  has  been  wonder- 
people  think  very  hard.  At  that  time,  a  good  ful.  There  may  be  no  real  solid  reason  behind 
many  hundred  thousand  working  men  lay  the  spectacular  market  movement  in  the 
in  idleness,  not  only  in  the  valleys  where  the  stocks  of  United  States  Steel,  but  the  mills 
mills  and  forges  are,  but  in  practically  every  are  running  pretty  well  up  to  normal  volume, 
manufacturing  region  of  every  kind  in  this  There  are  to-day  few  unemployed  laborers  in 
country.  the   Pittsburgh   region;  and   wages   are  good 

Eight  months  ago,  there  was  no  real  improve-  indeed, 
ment.  The  president  of  a  railroad  supply  Talking  to  a  lumberman,  one  finds  him 
company  stated  one  day  to  the  World's  hopeful.  If  he  be  a  truthful  man,  he  will 
Work  that  the  railroad  equipment  companies,  not  say  that  everything  is  fine.  He  will  not 
whose  combined  capital  is  well  over  half  a  talk  about  the  present  at  all,  but  only  about 
bilHon  dollars,  were  "not  trying  to  manu-  the  future.  He  will  admit,  if  necessary,  that 
facture  anything  but  public  sentiment;  for  a  goodly  part  of  the  public  is  buying  many 
there  has  not  been  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  kinds  of  lumber  cheaper  than  it  can  be  pro- 
of business  booked  in  any  one  of  them  for  the  duced;  but  he  has  strong  hopes  that  the  law 
last  seven  days!"  There  was  an  absolute  of  supply  and  demand  has  not  been  finally 
dearth  of  business.  Officials  of  the  car  repealed.  In  fact,  he  will  venture  a  guess 
companies,  whose  backs  had  stiffened  in  the  that  within  the  next  three  months  there  will 
days  of  1906,  when  railroad  officers  used  to  be  hardly  a  single  grade  of  lumber  sold  at  a 
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loss  in  any  market  of  the  country.    The  market  Northwestern  terminal  in  Chicago  are  signs 

is,  he  may  admit,  overstocked  in  some  cities,  of  the  day  in  the  railroad  world, 

but  consumption  is  getting  stronger  and  the  Then,   tremendous  equipment  orders  from 

glut  is  nearly  over.  the  Pennsylvania,  Harriman  lines,   and    Hill 

It  is  the  same  in  copper.     There  has  been  lines  mark  the  same  tendency.     It  would  seem 

a  great  slaughter  in  the  copper-mining  world,  fairly  apparent  that  the  many  millions  of  dol- 

A  good  many  of  the  noisiest  and  most  swash-  lars  that  to-day  are  being  taken  by  the  railroads 

buckling  of  the  makers  of  copper  —  the  mines  are  not  going  to  new  line.     Much  of  it  goes 

that  yield  the  metal  —  have  gone  into  seclusion,  into  the  building  trade;  much   more  to  the 

more  or  less  permanent.     When  prices  took  skilled    trades    of    the    car-builder    and    the 

their  sudden  plunge  from  around  twenty-five  engine-builder;  and   other   millions   to   signal 

cents  a  pound  to  around  eleven  cents,  hun-  companies,  makers  of  steel  bridges,  and  other 

dreds  of  mines  that  could  make  money  at  the  collateral    branches    of    the    railroad    trade, 

former  price  closed  up  tight  long  before  the  Less  of  it  goes  into  the  buying  of  right-of-way 

bottom    was    reached;  and    sold    their    accu-  and  the  making  of  tracks  where  there  were  no 

mulated  stocks  at  losses  to  try  and  keep  their  tracks  before. 

heads  above  the  water  that  leaked  out  of  their  In  the  midst  of  what  looks  Hke  the  most 

capital  accounts.     A  few  of  them   have   sue-  startlingly  sudden  trade  revival  in  the  history 

ceeded,  so  far;  but  many  of  them  went  down  of  the  country,  it  is  not  amiss  to  note  one  or 

to  rise  no  more  —  one  may  hope.  two    items    that    are    not    wholly    favorable. 

The  atmosphere,  then,  is  clearer  in  the  The  banks  of  the  country,  at  the  moment 
copper  world,  as  it  is  in  most  other  worlds  of  that  this  article  is  written,  are  full  of  money, 
commerce  this  year.  It  is  not  very  safe  to  and  commercial  and  industrial  loans  of  all 
use  the  labor  demand  as  a  criterion  during  sorts  are  encouraged.  Yet  the  banks,  within 
the  harvest  months,  for  the  fields  of  the  West  the  next  sixty  days,  will  begin  to  meet  the 
call  out  many  thousands  to  employment  that  strain  of  handling  the  biggest  cereal  crops  of 
is  purely  temporary;  but  the  reports  from  all  recent  years,  so  far  as  money  value  is  con- 
parts  of  the  industrial  world  seem  to  indicate  cerned.  Then,  a  thousand  trades  throughout 
that  even  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled  classes  the  country,  stimulated  by  the  crops,  must 
of  labor  are  in  better  than  normal  demand  demand  more  and  more  money  for  their 
at  their  own  trades.  working  funds.     If   the  promise   of   the   day 

Now  railroad  building  alone  seems  to  drag,  holds  good,   the  demand   for  capital    in  the 

In  1907,  the  captains  of  steam  built  in  this  last   three   months   of   this   year    should    be 

country  more  than  5,000  miles  of  road.     In  enormous.      Many  thousands  of  expansions, 

1908,   when  funds  were   scarce,   they  cut  it  in    plant,  in  machinery,   in   operations   of   a 

down  to  3,200  miles.     This  year,  it  will  not  be  mercantile   and  industrial  nature,  have   been 

up  to  the  1907  figure,  but  it  seems  likely  to  put     off     for     two     years    or    more.      The 

run  over  the  figure  for  1908.     On  paper,  it  money   has   accumulated   in    the   banks.     It 

looks   pretty   cheerful;  but   contact   with   the  is   reasonable   to   suppose   that   the  majority 

men  who  ought  to  be  the  big  builders  of  the  of  these,   once  the  good    news  is   confirmed, 

country   hardly   tends    to    confirm    the    first  will  go  ahead. 

impression.  Almost  to  a  man,  they  say  that  Money  is  so  plentiful  at  the  moment  that 
while  there  is  plenty  of  money  and  plenty  of  it  would  seem  quite  impossible  that  there 
incentive  to  buy  cars  and  engines,  to  build  should  be  any  scarcity  of  it  within  the  next 
new  terminals,  to  rebuild  old  lines,  there  is  six  months;  but  stranger  things  have  hap- 
not  to-day  the  same  incentive  that  there  was  pened.  If  there  is  a  W^all  Street  market 
three  years  ago  to  build  new  lines  in  new  like  the  one  that  came  in  1906,  and  an  indus- 
country.  It  may  be  only  a  passing  phase  in  trial  boom  at  the  same  time,  and  then  a  huge 
the  railroad  history  of  a  country,  but  it  is  a  mercantile  expansion  —  and  all  these  on  top 
fact  that  the  tendency  of  the  day  is  toward  of  the  crops  —  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that 
the  expenditure  of  money  that  cannot  be  the  supply  will  run  short.  It  may,  within 
measured  by  mere  mileage.  The  Pennsylva-  a  little  time,  come  again  to  the  same 
nia's  new  five  or  six  miles  at  a  cost  of  $90,000,-  alternative  that  has  been  offered  so  often 
000,  the  $70,000,000  poured  into  Vanderbilt  before  —  curtail  your  industry  or  cut  out 
terminals  in  New  York,  and  the  Chicago  and  your  speculation. 
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